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PREFACH. 


In reading thoihistory of nations, wo^find that, like individuals, 
tlicy have ^sheir wHims grid their peculiarities ; their seasons of 
oxeitement^nd recklessness, wlicn they care not what they do. 
We find that whole communities suddeijly iix their minds upon 
one object*, and go mad in its pursuit j that millions of people bo- 
coma simultai«ou«ly#iini)ressed with one delusion, and run after 
it, ^gll their aUention is oaught by some new foll^ more captivating 
than tl% first. We see on^nation sudd^Ry seized, from its highest 
to its lowest «members, with a fierce desfiro of military glory ; 
anotlier as suddenly becoming crazed uj)on a religious scruple ; 
amJ^neither of them recovering its senses until i liras sh^+d rivers 
of blood and sowed a harvest of groans and tears, to bo reaped oy 
its p(^sterity. At an early.age in the annals of Europe its popu- 
lation lost their wits about the sep^chre of Josus, and crowded 
in frenzied multiitudes to the HolyTLiand ; anotluA’ ago went mad 
for«fear of the devil, 'and offered up hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tiins to the delusion of witchcraft. At another time, the many 
became grazed on the subject of the philosopher’s stone, jarid com- 
mitted follies till then unheard of in the pursuit. It was once 
thought a venial offerice,>5n very many countries of Europe, to de- 
stroy by slow poison. Por&6ns who v.^ould have revolted 

at i^he idea of stabbing a man :^o the heart, drugged his potago 
rvithout scruple. Ladies of gentle birth and manners caught the 
contagion of murder, until poisoning, und<n* their ausj;)ices, became 
quite fashionable. Some delusions, though notorious to all the 
4 vorljJ,h%ve subsisted for ages, flourishing as widely among civilised 
an^ pqKshed nations as among '9he early l;^rbariiuis with whom 
they originated, — that «f^duelling, for instance, and the belief in 
omen,? and divination of trtiefutiu'e, which seem to defy the progress 
of kiibwledgo to ^rj^licate them entMyvfrom the popular mind. 
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Money, again, has often been a cause of the delusion of multitufdes. 
Sober nations have ull at once become desperate gaijiblers, and 
risked almost their existence upon the turn of a piece ot paper. To 
trace the history of the most pro^iinent of these delusjons'is the 
object of the present pages. Men, it has Veil said, thmk'yi 
herds ; it will be seen that they go mad in herds, while they only 
recover their senses slowly, and one J)y cftc. *• 

* Some of the subjects introduced may he familiar to the reader ; 
but the Author hopes that sufficient novelty of detail willj>e found 
even^in these, to render th(im acceptable, whilj th^ cbiild not oe 
wholly%omitted in justice to the subject «f which it was proposed 
to treat. The memoirs of the South-sea madaess andi4<he Missis- 
sippi delusion are more <sompletc and copious tb^ are to b§ found 
elsewhere ; and the same may be saidjsf the history of tliie Witfih 
Mania, which contains an account its terfififf progress hi Ger- 
many, a part of tfie subject which has been left c^mparatrj^ly 
untouched by Sir Walter Scott in his J^'itters on Demonol8ffy and 
Witchcraft^ the most ‘important that have j et appeared on this 
fearful but most interesting subject. 

Popniar delusions began so early, spread so widely, and blSve 
lasted so long, that instead of two or three volumes, fifty would 
scarcely suffice to detail their history.* The present may be con- 
sidered more of a miscellany o^^elusions than a history — a chapter 
only in the greMi and awful Jiook of human folly which yet .re- 
mains to be written, and which Person ottoc jestingly said' he ^ 
would write in fiv^ hundred volumes ! IiiteAper^ed are sketches 
of some lighter matters, --amusing instarices of the imitaftiveness 
aijd wTongheadedness of the people, rather than examples of folly 
and delusion. 

Bieligious matters have* been purposely exclude as incom- 
patible v/ith the limits prescribed to the present work ; a mSHre 
list of them would alone be sufficient to occupy a volume. 



MONEY MANIA.— THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


Some in clainkstinc. coinpHniea combine; 

Erect new stocks to ti-ucft t>eynn(1 the lino ; 

With air and empty name.*) beguile the town. 

And raise new credits first, then cry 'cm down; 

Divide the empty notliing Into shares, 

And set tlie crow'd together by the oars.— 

The parsoHal characte» and career of one man aro so intimately con- 
nected wiili the great scheme pf the years ]y^l9 iAdri720, that a his- 
tory of the Mi.ssissipp^madtiess can have no fitter introduction than 
•a skotcJTof^the life of itsf float author John Law. Historians are 
•dijfidediin opinion aS ta whether they should ^designate him a knave 
Vfft.:- T. . • - 
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ov a madman. Both epithets were unsparingly applied ^to him in his 
lifetime, and while the unhappy consequenceB of his .projects were 
still deeply felt. Posterity, however, has founaceason to dbub^the 
justice of the accusation, and to^cKmfess that John Law was neither 
knave nor madman, but one more deceiv<J iJfean deceivii%„ snore 
sinned against than sinning. He was thoroughly acquainted, ^ith' 
the philosophy and true principles of g-edit. Hcl understood the 
f monetary question better than any rilan of his day ; and if his system 
lei I with a crash so tremendous, it was not so much his fault as that 
of the people amongst whom he had erected it. He did^aot calculate 
upbn the avaricious freniJJr of a whole natioi^ he* did not see that 
confiflonce, like mistrust, could be increased almost ad and 

that hope was as extravagant as fear. How was he^o foretell that 
the French people, lilw the man in the feble^ would kill^ in their 
frantic eagerness, the fine goose he had brought to lay them so many 
golden eggs? His fate was like t^af which^iq^ supposed.to^iave 

overtaken the fiftt adventurous boatmap who rowed from Erie to 
Ontario. Broad and sMIjjoth was the river on whiSi he qj^rked ; 
rapid and pleasant hS progress; affd who was tp stay him in his 
career? Alas for himi the cataract was nigh, lie saw, when it it was 
too late, thatithc tide which wafted him so joyously along was^a tide 
of desfruction ; and when he end^voured to retmcc his way, he 
found that the current was too strong for his weak efforts to stonfj 
and that he drew nearer every in8tant;*to the tremendous foils. Down 
he went over the sharp roqka, and the waters with him. lie was 
dashed to pieces with his baric ; but the waters, nijjddencd and turned 
to foam by the rough descent, only boiled siud bubbled for aj^tiim^ 
and then flowed on again as smootlily as over. Just so it wa^Rh 
Law and the French people. He was t^e loatlh|n^ and they were 
thc^walcrs. • 

» John Law was bom at Edinburgh ui the year 1671. His father 
wag the younger sou of an ancient lixmijf in Fife, and carrfed on the 
business of a goldsmith and hanker. He amassed cons&erahlc wealth 
in his trade, sufficient to enable «luin to gratify the wish, so coiamon 
among his countrymen, of addiiig a territorial designation to his' 
name. He purchased with this view the estates of Lauriston and 
Raudleston, on the Frith of Forth, on the borders of West and Mid 
Lothian, and was thenceforth known as Law of Lauriston. The sub- 
ject of our memojr^^rnng the ^dest son, was deceived into hid fathVs 
counting-house at tlie age of fourteen, and for three year! laboured 
hard to acquire an insight into the ^jinciplis of bankin6^.afl thc^ 
carried on in Scotland. Qe had always manifested great lo^ for the 
etudy of ntunbeia, anR his proficiency in tMb mathematics ^as con* 
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sidered extmordiijary iu one of his tender years. At the age of 
seventeen he#vas.taS, stj-oiig, and well made; and his face, although 
deeply scarred witii the small-pox, was agreeable in its expression, 
and^fuj\ of iiif 3llige^iC(^ At this ^mc he began to neglect his busi- 
I ne(^si’.aud becoming wiin of his person, indulged in considerable 
extravagance of attire. He was a great hivourite with the ladies, by 
^ whom he wassailed Beai/ La^; while the other sex, despising hi^ 
foj)pery, nicknamed him Jessamy John. At the death of his father, 
which happened in 1C88, he withdrew entirely from the desk, which 
had bccoine^sd' kfksomc, and beiig posse^ised of the revenues oW^^ 
paternal cstg-te of Lauristf^n, ho proceeded to London, to sac the 
world. ^ 

He was now very young, very vain, goo<J“looking, tolerably ricli, 
and quito micontrol^d. It is no wonder that, on his arrival in the 
capital, he should launch out into extravagance. He soon became a 
•regular' frequenter of thci gaming-houses, and by pirsuing a certain 
I)lan, liiscd upo|. souie abstruse calculation ^f chances, he contrived 
to gain cfensidcrablc sums. <A11 the gamb^ters envied him his luck, 
and many made !c a point to watch his play, a«id stake their money 
on the sa^ne chances. Tn affairs of gallantry he was equally for- 
tunate. ; ladies of the first rank smiled graciously upon the hj^idsome 
Scotchman — the young, the rich, the witty, and the obliging. But 
all these successes only paved .the way for reverses. After he had 
been fur nine years exposed to the dangerous attractions of the gay 
life he was leading, he became an irrecoverable gambler. As his love 
ofplay iucreabcd iuPvicl ince, it diminishei in prudence.* Great losses 
^re 'Only to be repaireJl by still greater ventures, and one unhappy 
day lie lost more thjin he could repay without mortgaging his family 
estate. T,i that Step he wSs driven at last. At the same time his 
gallantry brought him into trouble, A love affair, or slight flirtathnij^ 
with a lady of the name of ‘^felliers,* exposed him to the resentment 
of a Mr. Wilspn^y whom ife was challenged to fight a duel. Law 
accepted, and had the ill fortune to shoot his antagonist dead upon 
Jbhe spot. He was arrested the same day, and brought to tritil for 
murder by the relatives of Mr. Wilson. He was afterwards found 
guilty, and ^sentenced to death. The sentence was commuted to a 
fine, upon the ground that the offence only amounted to mau- 
slavght<^. ^n appeal bping lodged by a brother of the deceased. Law 
was detaiyfed in the King’s Bench, wlRnico, by sowie* means or other, 
which he .never explained, Jic contrived t& escape ; and an action 
i^eing in^tuted again^ the sheriffs, he was advertised in the Gazette, 
.^na a ^fwaiH offered his apprcheiisic«i. ^ Ho was described zs 
• Miss Elizabeth Yilliors, afterward* Countess of Orkney. 
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“Captain John Law, a Scotchman, aged twenty-six a very tall, 
black, lean man ; well shaped, above six feet l^igh, with lai'^e pock- 
holes in his &oe ; big nose^ and speaking broad and loud.” As dthis 
was rather a caricature than a d^cription of him, it has been sup- 
posed that it was drawn up with a view to ^Ta^vxur his escafte** lie 
succeeded in reaching the Continent, where 'he travelled foi* tSree 
years, and devoted much of his attentiondo the monetaiy and bank- 
' ing affairs of the countries through w^hich he passed. He stayed a 
few months ii^ Amsterdam, and spOculated to some extent in the 
funds. His mornings were devoted to the study of ^inaaoe and the 
principles of trade, and nis evenings to the cgamlug-house. It is 
geneially believed that he returned to Hdinburgh in the year 1700. 
It is certain that he published in that city his I^roposrls and Beasom 
for conatitvting a Gou’,icit of Trade, This pauiphlet did not excite 
much attention. 

In a short time afterwards he miblishedya luojoat for estajdishing 
what he called a Land-bank,* the notes issued by which wci^ never 
to exceed the value of-tbe entire lands of the stali, upoy oi’diiiary 
interest, or were to be equal in value to the land^with the right to 
enter into possession at a certain time. The project excited a good 
deal of discussion in the Scottish Parliament, and a motion for the 
establishment of such a bank was brought forward by a neutral party, 
called the Squadrone, whom Law had interested in his favour. Tiic 
Parliament ultimately passed a resolution to the effect, that, to cstal)- 
lish any kind of paper credit, so as to force it to pass, was an improper 
expedient fo§ the nation. 

Upon the failure of this project, and of, his efforts to procure a 
pardon for the murder of Mr. Wilson, Law withdrew to the Cont’iieui, 
and resumed his old hj\})its of gaming. For fourteen years he con- 
tinued to roam about, in Flanders, Holland, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, and France. Ho soon became intimately acquainted with the 
extent of the trade and resources of each, and daily more confiimed 
in his opinion that no country could prosper without a paper cur- 
rency. During the whole of tljis time he appears to have jdiiefly 
supported himself by successful play. At every gambling-house of 
note in the capitals of Europe he was known and appreciated as one 
better skilled in the intricacies of chance than any other man of the 
day. It is stated in the Biographic UniverseUe that he was expelled, 
first from Venice, and afterwards from Genoa, by the ^pagistrlttes, 
who thought hife 2 visitor too ^iangerous for the youth of those cities. 
During his residence in Paris he rendered himself obnoxious to D Aj*- 
genson, the lieutenant-general of the |iolibe, by wnom w?f oruercS 
Tb« viU of the day callei It a vtnd4iank, arhlch voulv. ifrecic the vessel of the state,* 
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to quit tho capital. This did not take place, however, betore he had 
made the acquaintance, in the saloons, of the Duke de Ycnddme, the 
Prince de Coftti, an^of the gay Duke of Orleans, the latter of whom 
waS destined afterwards to exercise bo much influence over his fate. 
The D^ke of Orleaij^ pleased tVith the vivacity and good sense of 
th^S9otti8h adventure!^ while the latter was no less pleased with the 
wit and amiability of a prince who promised to become his patron. 
They were oft^fti thrown l?ito ^ach other‘s society, and Law seized 
every opportunity to instil his ^financial doctiiiies into the mind of 
one whose proximity to the throne pointed him out as destined, at 
no veiy distant ^te, to play an { r.poi-tanj^ part in the goverinncni. 

Shortly ^efore thh death of 
Louis XIV., or, as some sav, in 
1780, Law prdi)osed a scheme of 
finance to I)fsmaretf?/the comp- 
trolicr. Louis is reported to • 

I have Ijiquired wlieth^* tne pro- 
jector^were a Catholic, aiu*l on 
being aniswered in the negatiije, 

10 liave decline’d liaving any 
thing to do with him.* 

It was after this repulse that 
ijjo visited Italy. His mind being 
still occupied with schemes of 
finance, he pioposed to Victor 
Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, to 
establish his laud-Bank in that couiitiy.* The duke replied that his 
^minions were too ciftumscribed for tlic execution of so great a 
project, and that Wi.s by far too poor a potentate to be ruined. 
He advisqjj him,''%owcver,rto tiy the king Jf France once more j for 
he was sure, if he knew any thing of the French character, tha| ^ 
the pcopie would be delighted with a plan, not only so new, but 
plausible. t * 

Louis XlV. died in 1715, and the heir to the throne being an 
.infaift only seven years of ago, tffe Duke of Orleans assumed the 
reigns of govemraent, as regent, during his minority. Law now found « 
himself in a more favourable position. The tide in his affairs had 
come, which, taken at the flood, was to waft him on to fortune, 

1 Thl^i aneidotc, which i*elatod in the correspondence of Madnmo de IJavifere, 
ni|clies8 of ^rloans and mother of the Regent, discredited i^y«Ijord .iohn Russell in 
Itis Iliatory of tho principal Slates of JSurope/rofn the Ihi(if of Utrecht; for what reason he 
duos not infesm us. There no doubt that Law, proposed his scheme to Pesmnreta, and 
^hat Loviif^jfused to iieac oi it. '£'at.%eaHun given for the refaBal is quite consistent wUJi 
^ho char^Rir ol*that blgotqjd and tyrannical monarch. 
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* The regent was his friend, already acquainted with his theory and 

pretensions, and inclined, moreover, to aid him in any^efForts to re- 
store the wounded credit of France, bowed dow« to this earth by the 
extravagance of the long reign of Louis XIV. ^ • 

Hardly was that monarch laid^n his grave ere the popular^atred, 
suppressed so long, burst forth against his mqnory. He who, dUtiiig* 
his life, had been flattered with an excess of adulation, to which 
histoiy scarcely offers a parallel, was^now^HJursed as ilityrant, a bigot, 
^nd a plunderer. His statues were pelted and disfigured ; his cflSgies 
tom down, amid the execrations of t)ie populace, and his name ren- 
dered synonymous with selfishness and oppression. .> The glory of his 
anfls was forgotten, and nothing was remembered but jiis reverses, 
his eAravagance, and his cruelty. * 

The finances of the country were in a st^te of tlfc utmost dis* 
order. A profuse and Corrupt monarch, whose ^rofuseqess. and cor- 
ruption were imitated by almost cvcjy functionary, from the hi^iest 
to the lowest gi’ade, had brought France toHhd verge of rUin, The* 
national debt amounted to 3000 millions of Hvres,, the revej'ue to 
145 millions, and the fijnenses of government to 142 miflions per 
annum j leaving only^ three millions to pay the interest upon 3000 
millions. The first care of the regent was to discover a remedy for 
an evil of su«h magnitude, and a council was early summoned to 
take thC matter into consideration. The Duke de St. Simon was of, 
opinion that nothing could save the country from ^evolution but a 
remedy at once bold and dangerous. "He advised the regent to con- 
voke the states-general, and declare a national bankruptcy. The 
Duke de Koaellos, a man of accommodating prii.ciples, an accom- 
plished courtier, and totally averse from giving himself any tr^.ul^o 
or annoyance tha^ ingenuity could escape frqm, oj)posed the prl^ect 
of St. Simon with all higi' influence. He ^represented the expedient 
as aUke dishonest and ruinous. The regent was of the same opinion, 
sfnd this desperate remedy fell to the grojmd. c 

The measures ultimately adopted, though they pasanj^ed fair, only 
aggravated the evil. The first and most dishonest measure was of 
no advantage to the state. A r^oinage was ordered, by whieff the , 
currency was depreciated one-fifth ; those who took a thousand pieces 

* of gold or silver to the mint received back an amount of a^)in of the 
same nominal value, but only four-fifths ®f the weight of metal. By 
this contrivance the treasury gained seventy-two millioi^ o:J livres, 
tind all the comnjer^ciai operations of the country were digordered- 
A. trifling diminution of the taxes silenced the clamours of the peo-* 
pie, and for the slight present mdvantagfj the ^eat prospective evil ^ 
was forgotten. 
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A Cliambcr of Justice was next instituted to inquire into the mal * 
ifcrsations of the lean-contractors and the farmers of the revenues. 
Tax-coUector.^ are n^ver very popular in any country, but those of 
Fmice at this period deserved ail the odium with wliich they were 
loaded.* As soon as these farmeps-general, with all their hosts of 
, sujjbrdfnate agents, ^caj|ed maUdtUrsj^ were called to account for their 
misdeeds, the most extravagant joy took possession of the nation. 
The Chamber jf Justice, ^istituted chiefly for this purpose, was en- 
dowed with very extensive powfirs. It was composed of the president* 
ahd councils of the parliament^ the judges of the Courts of Aid and 
of RequofitJS^ a^J^d the officers of the Chamber of Account, under the 
general presidence erf the minister of fiifance. Informers werc« en- 
couraged t(T give evidenccy against the offenders by the promise of 
one-fifth parUof the fiaes and confiscations. A tenth of all concealed 
effects belonging to^the guilty was promised to sucli as should fur- 
nish the*mdaiis of discovering them. 

^rhe pi omulgatiojj o^thc edi^t constituting this court caused a de- 
gree bf consternation amqpg those principally coiTcenied, which can 
only ffe accounCd for on the supposition thairfheir peculation had been 
enormous. But^ they met with no sympathy. The proceedings against 
them justified their terror. The Bastille was Soon unable to contain 
the prisoners that were scut to it, and the gaols all ov^r the country 
teemed with guilty or suspected persons. An order was isi iied to all 
innkeepers and postmasters to refuse horses to such as endeavoured 
to seek safety in flight ; and all persons were forbidden, under heavy 
fines, to harbour them or favour their evasion. Some were con- 
demned to the pjllory, others to the galleys, and the least guilty to 
fine^’and imprisonmer.^. One only, Samuel Bernard, a rich banker 

farmer-general of a province remote from the capital, was sen- 
tenced to death,(j *So great had been the ilj^egal profits of this man, — 
looked xfyon as the tyrant and oppressor of his district, — that he 
offered six millions of livres, or 250,000/^. sterling, to be allowtjd Jo* 
escape. * 

His brilJ& was refused, and he suffered the# penalty ♦of death. 
Otkn-s, perhaps more guilty, w^re more fortunate. Confiscation, 
owing to the concealment of their treasures by the delinquents, often 
produced less money than a fine. The severity of the government 
relaxed, and fines, under the denomination of taxes, were indiscrimi- 
nately levied upon all offenders j but so corrupt was every department 
dt th& a^lninistrationi that the country benefited but little by the 
^ams which thus flowed into the ti^asury, CtJUrtiers and courtiers* 
wives^jjpd mistresse^cam^in for the chid^ share of the spoils* One 

♦ ¥vommalUfU^ an oppressive tax. 
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contractor had been taxed, in p^'opoitiou to his wealth and guijt, at 
the stun of twelve milliotts of livros. The Count ♦ * a man o: 
some weight in the govei-nmeut, called upon him, apd (offered .to pro- 
cure a remission of the fine if he would give him a linndred thous^lic 
crowns. “ Vous 6tes trop taid, moii ami;” replied the financilf ; “ J 
have already made a baigain with your wife fof' fifty thousand.^^**\ 
About a hundred and eighty millions of livres were levied in this 
maimer, of which eighty were applied in payment of<|(;he debts con- 
tracted by the government. The remainder foimd its way into the 
pockets of the courtiers. Madame de Malntenon, writing on this 
subject, says — “ We hear every day of some new grapt'^thfe regent. 
The people murmur very much at this mode of employing the money 
taken from the peculators.” The people, who, after the first burst 
of their resentment is over, geiienilly express a sympathy fpr the 
weak, were indignant that so much severity should be usgd to so lit- 
tle purpose. They did not see the jus^co of robbing one set of rogues 
to fatten another.^ In a few months all tht more guilty had been 
brought to punishment, and the Chamber of Justice lo<?ked for vjptims 
in humbler walks of life. ' {jharges of frau;d aud extortion w'erc'brought 
against tradesmen of gpod character iu consequence (of the great in- 
ducements held out to common informers. They were compelled to 
lay open their •affairs before this tribunal in order to establish their 
innocence. The voice of complaint l^•souuded from every side ; and^ 
at the expiration of a year the government found it advisable to dis- 
continue further proceedings. The Chamber of J ustice was suppressed, 
and a general amnesty granted to all against whom no charges haa 
yet been prefeired. e 

In the midst of this financial confusion Iniw appeared upon%the , 
scene, man felt more deeply than the regept the deplorable stfafe 
of the country, but no m» m could be more averse^ foom plotting his 
shoulders manfully to the wheel. He disliked business ; he signed 
official documents without proper examiui>tioii, and trusted to others 
what.hc should have undertqjcen himself. The cares i£>fi^arable from 
his high office were burdensome to him. He saw that something 
was necessary to be done ; but he kcked the energy to do it, and ^nad 
not virtue enough to sacrifice his ease and his pleasures in the at- 
tempt. No wonder that, with this character, he listened i^vourably 

• This anecdote is related by M. de la llode, in his Life of Ddlippe ofOrlfona. dt 

vould have looked more.ai^entic if he given the names of the dishonest eontracto^ 
and the still more dishonest minisj^r. But M. do la Unde’s hook is liable to the same 
objoetion as most of the French m^oirs of that and (ff subsj^nnent periods. «It is suffi- 
cient witlx mostbf tliem that an anecdote be hen trwatotf tlK vero is but matter ofl^lxoiidajy 
consideration. * 
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to the iiiilfhty projects, so easy of executiou, of the clever adventurer 
wh<nn he haid formerly known, and whose talents he appreciated. 

When La^ presented himself at court he was most cordiallly re- 
ceived. He offered two memorials to the regent, in which he set 
forth ^e evils iha^ had befallen •France, owing to an insufficient 
» cuir^Qcy, at different t^es depreciated. He asserted that a metallic 
currency, unaided by a paper money, was wholly inadequate to the 
wants of a coirfimercial coflntrj^ and particularly cited the examples 
of Oi’cat Britain and Holland t^ shew the advantages of paper. He 
used many sound arguments on the subject of credit, and proposed 
as a rneaiis T)f Restoring that of France, tljen at so low an ebb anypng 
the nations, Jbhat he Should be allowed to set up a bank, which |hould 
have the management of tfio royal revenues, and issue notes both on 
that and on fanded s&urity. He further ijroposed that this bank 
should be administei^d in the king’s name, but subject to the control 
of commissioners to be named bj the States-General. 

Whild these menlbrilfls were xnder consideration, Law translated 
into F^’ench hi^ssay on Aoney and trade, and used every means to 
extend through the nation feis renown as oT financier. He soon be- 
came talked of.** The confidants of the reg^it spread abroad his 
praise, and every one expected great things of Monsieur Lass.* 

On the 5th of May, 1716’, a royal edict was published, by which 
was authoiised, in conjunction with his brother, to establish a 
bank under the name of Law and Company, the notes of which 
should be rece ived in payment of the taxes. The capital was fixed 
at six millions of livres, in twelve tlionsaud shares of five hundred 
livres. each, purchjEsal ' ^ one fourth in s]^ecie, and the*rcraainder in 
d'etat. It was n§t thought expedient to grant him tlie whole 
oitffe privileges prj^yed^or in his memorials until experience should 
have shew^p theii^afety and advantage. • 

Law was now on the high road to fortune. The study of thirty 
years wai? brought to guide him in the management of his bank. He 
made all his ^dms payable at sight, and»in the cqju current at* the 
time they were issued. This last was a master-stroke of policy, and 
immediately rendered his notes Aore valuable than the precious 
metals. The latter were constantly liable to depreciation by the un- < 
wise tampering of the government. A thousand livres of silver might 
be worth their nominal value one day, and be reduced one-sixth the 
ncyt, b^t a^iote of Law’s bank retained its original value. He pub- 
licly declg-l'cd at the same time, thai a banker (ie’i^rvcd death if he 

* Thoy^pinch pronounco4his name in this mannor to av^idthe ungallis flonod, xv. 

After the JUure of his scheme, fhe%ag8 said the nation was Uts$s de lui, and proposed 
tliat he fn future by the name of Moiftieur Uelaa! 
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mad<) issues without having sufficlont security to answer all demands* 
The consequence was, that his notes advanced rapidly ift public esti- 
mation, and were received at one per cent more«than aj^cne. . It was 
not long before the trade of the country felt the T^enefit. Langiilsk* 
ing commerce began to lift up hsr head ; the taxes were pt^d with 
greater regularity and less murmuring ; andia aegree of conQdence 
was established that could not £iil, if it continued, to become still 
more advantageous. In the course,. of tlP year, Law9s notes rose to 
•fifteen per cent premium, while the Mkts d‘Hat^ or notes issued by 
the government as security for the debts contracted by the extrava- 
gant Louis XIV., were at a discount of no less than «eVeifty -eight and 
a half per cent. The comparison was too greaf in favouy of liaw not 
to attract the attention of the whole kingdom, and his credit extended 
itself day by day. Branches of his bank were*" almost fimultaneously 
established at Lyons, Bochelle, Tours, AmiOns, aSid Orleans.* 

The regent appears to have been,iitterly astonished at Ins suGfcess, 
and gradually to have conceived the idea that paper, which could so, 
aid a metallic currency, could entirely supersede it. Upon tips fun- 
damental error he aftef^Hirds acted. Jn the mean time, Law com- 
menced the famous pjroject which has handed his name down to pos- 
teiity. He proposed to the regent (who could refuse him nothing) 
to establish a company that should have the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the great river Mississippi and the province of Louisian^ 
on its western bank. The country was supposed to abound in the 
precious metals ; and the company, supported by the profits of their 
exclusive commerce, were to be the sole farmers of the taxes and sole 
coiners of money. Letters patent were issued, i incorporating the 
company, in August 1717. ' The capital wa» divided into twoAufir 
dred thousand sl^aves of five hundred livres e^ch, Jthe whole of imch 
might be paid in hilleU cV^tat, at tiicir nominal valufe, althqpgh worth 

^ no piore than a hundred and sixty livres in the market, 

• It was now that the frenzy of speculating began to seize«upon the 
nation. Law's bank had ^ected so much good, i^t^any promises 
for the future which he thought proper to make were readily believed. 
The regent every day conferred tnew privileges upon the fortunate. 

^ projector. The bank obtained the monopoly of the sale of tobacco, 
the sole right of refinage of gold and silver, and was finally erected 
into the Royal Bank of France. Amid the intoxication of success, 
toth Law and the regent forgot the maxim so loudly proclaimed , by 
Ihe former, that |i ^miker deserved death who made issuOts^ of pappr 
without the necessary funds to pi’ovide.for them. As soon as the 
dank, from a private, became a public ij^stjtuifbn, the regemb caused* 
fabrication of notes to tbe amount of one thousand* millions of 
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liyi?es. This was the first departiii’e from sound principles, and oiu 
for which Lmv is not justly blomeable. Wliile the affairs of the bani 
were under hig control, the issues had never exceeded sixty millions, 
Whether Law opposed the inordinate increase is not known ; but a{ 
it tookjplace as soon as the bank was made a royal establishment, i1 
»is l^t^fair to lay the bllme of the change of system upon the regent. 

Law found that he lived under a despotic government; but he wai 
not yet aware ^f the pernfoiopg influence which such a government 
could exercise upon so delicate a fi*amework as that of credit. • He dis 
covered it afterwards to his cost, but in the meantime suffered himscli 
to be impeflfd fijgthe regent into courses which his own reason must 
have disapproved. With a weakness most culpable, he lent his aid 
in inundating the couiitiy mth paper money, which, based upon nc 
solid foundation, was sflre to fall, sooner or later. The extraordinary/ 
present fgrtyne dazzfed his eyes, and prevented him from seeing the 
evil^ay that would burst over J^is head, when once, from any cause 
,or othpr, the alarfh wfls ^>unded. The parliament ^erc from the first 
jealou^of his influence as 3 foreigner, and had, besides, their misgiv- 
ings as teethe safety of bis pi^jects. As hi%flifiucnce extended, theix 
animosity increaoed. D’Aguesseau, the chauc<i>lor, was unceremoni- 
ously dismissed by the regent for his opposition to the vast increase 
of paper money, and tlie constant depreciation of the gold and silvet 
Ijpiii of the realm. This only served to augment the enmity of the 
parliament, and when D’Argenson, a man devoted to the interests ol 
the regent, w*n ; appointed to tHe vacant chancellorship, and made at 
the same time minister of finance, they became more violent than 
ever. , The first mtasvs o of the new minister caused a further depre- 
^ia,tk n of the coin. order to extinguish the hillets d^$tat, it wac 
om8*ed that perso^is Ijjiiiging to the mint four tjiousand livres in 
specie an(J one thousand livres in lillets d^tat^ should receive back 
coin to the amount of five thousand livres. B’Argeiison plumed him- 
self migkifcily upon thus creating five thousand new and smaller livrcl 
out of the foj^r^ghousand old and larger ones, being too ignorant oi 
the true principles of trade and credit to be aware of the immense 
injufy he vras inflicting upon both.» 

The parliament saw at once the impolicy and danger of such a 
system, and made repeated remonstrances to the regent. The latter 
refused to entertain their petitions, wdien the parliament, by a bold 
ax^ very \yiusual stretch of authority, commanded that no money 
s^^ould oeT received in ‘payment butfthat of thc^o^d standard. The 
regent summoned a lit de justice, and annulled the decree. The par- 
liainent insisted, and ffesugd another. Again the regent exercised his 
priviic|»t, aftd ammljcd^it, till the parliament, stung to fiercer opposi- 
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tioii, passed another decree, dated August 12th, 1718, by whicH they 
forbade the bank of Law to have any concern^ either ^mrect or in- 
direct, in the administration of the revenue f Rtid ^'ohibited^ all 
foreigners, under heavy peualtie^ from interfering, either in their 
own names or in that of others, m the inan^c»ent of the indices ^ 
of the state. The parliament considered Law to be the author of all 
the evil, and some of the councillors, in the virulence of their enmity, 
nroposed that he should be broughtito tnal, and, iftcuiid guilty, be 
hung at'tho gates of the Palais de Justice, 



• • 


Law, in gi'eat alarm, fled to the Palftis Royal, and threw himself 
on the protection of the regfnt, prajdng thatmcasur?ffnf[ght be taken 
to reduce the parliament to obedience. The regent had nothing so 
jnuch at heai’t, both on that account and because of the disputes that 
•Iiad aiisen relative to the legitiraatioii of the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Thoiilouse, the spns of the late king. The parliament was 
ultimately overawed hy the arrest of their president and two of the 
councillors, who were sent to distant prisons. • 

Thus the first cl%ud upon Lflw's prospects blew over: Iwjed ironi* 
apprehension of personal •danger, he detoted^his attention to his 
famous Mississippi project, the shares which M'^ere ragidfj rising, 
in spite of the parUameut. * At the oommencesinont of the y(^ 171^, 
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til) edict was published, giranthig to the Mississippi Company the ex- 
clusive privilege of tmdiug to the East Indies, China, and the South 
Se^, and to iill t)ie*posse88ions of the French East India Company, 
estahlished by Colbert. The Comnany, in consequence of this great 
increare of their budnoes, assumea, as more appropriate, the title of 
Comjpany of the IndieJ, and created fifty thousand new shares. The 
prospects now held out by Law were most magnificent. He promised 
a yearly dividend of two hundred livres upon eacli share of five hui^ 
dred, winch, as the shares wer-^ paid for in billets (THat, at Iheir no- 
minal value, bqt worth only 100 livres, was at the rate of about liJO 
per cent profit. ‘ ^ * 
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The .public enthusiasnr, which had beeft so long rising, could not 
resist *a%i8ion so splendid. •At least three hundred thousand applica- 
tions 4 vere* made foi‘ Uie fifty thousand ntew^shares, and Law’s house 
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ill the Rac de Quincampoix was beset from morning totniglit by the 
eager applicants. As it was impossible to satisfy all, it was 
seveiul weeks before a list of the fortunate new stbokholders couM be 
made out, during which time the public impatience rose to a’pitoh of 
frenzy. Dukes, marquises, counts, with their Juchesses, marofi^on- 
esses, and countesses, waited in the streets f6r hours every ^ay be- 
fore Mr. Law’s door to know the result. • At last, tc^ avoid the jost- 
•liug of the plebeian crowd, which, to the number 6f thousands, fflled 
the whole thoroughfare, they took apiftiments in the.; adjoining houses, 
that they might be continually near the temple wheqjp^h«‘’!new*Plutus 
wa8 diffusing wealth. Every day the value of the old shares increased, 
and the fresh applications, induced by the’goldcn dreams of the whole 
nation, became so numerous that it was deceiod advisable tq create 
no less than three huMred thousand new shaws, at five .thousand 
livres each, in order that the regent might take ad\'antage oj^the 
popular enthusiasm to pay off the,j.ational liebi. For this* p’,yposo, 
the sum of fifteen liuudred millions of Imee was iieoegai’y. J?(^ch was 
the e.ageniesB of the iijltion, that thriijjj the sum would Ifcive been 
Bubscrilied if the government had authorised it. • 

Law was now at tfie zenitli of his prosperity, and the people were 
rapidly approaching the zenith of their infatuation) The highest and 
the lowest classes were alike filled with a vision df bouiidless wealthy 
There was not a person of note among the aristjiKjracy, with the ex- 
ception of the Duke of St. Simon and Marshal Yillars, who was not 
engaged in buying or selling stock. People of every age and sex and 
condition in 4ife speculated in the rise and fall#)f the Mississip))! 
bonds. The Hue de Quinca!bpoix was the gm^id resort of the j 
and it being a naiTow, inconvenient street^ accidents coutiuilSuy 
occurred in it, from the dremendous pressyre of tlSoiCrowd^ Houses 
in it, worih, in ordinary times, a thousand lin-es of yearly rent, yielded 
jfs much as twelve or sixteen thousand., A cobbler, who had a stall 
in it, gained about two hi^pdred livros a day by l<4tiqg it out, and 
furnishing writing materials to brokers and their clients. The story 
goes, that a hunchbacked man wk> stood in the street gained cJbisi- ^ 
dcrable sums by lending his hump as a writing-desk to the eager spe- * 
culators 1 The great concourse of persons who assembled io do busi- 
ness brought a still greater concourse of speetators. These again 
drew all the thieves and immoral characters of Paris to thg spot, ayd 
constant riots and disturbances ^ook place. At nightfidl, it Was oftop 
found necessary to send a^roop of soldiers, to clear the street. * 
Law, imding the inconvenience of ijjs yesWence, removed*to the 
Place Vendorac, whither ilv) crowd of agkieurs followed himi. That 
spacious square soon lllcaine .as thronged as the Rue de Quia^iJint- 
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poix; fix)m,moiniug to night it presented the appearance of a fair, 
Booths and tents wej’e erected for the transaction of business and the 
salt, of refreshments, and gamblers with their roulette-tables stationed 
themselves in the very middle of Jhe place, and reaped a golden, or 
pathpi’% paper, barest, ^from the throng. The boulevards and public 
gaPdets were forsaken*; parties of pleasure took their walks in prefer- 
ence in the Pljce Venddii^f, which became the fashionable lounge of 
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the idle as well as the general rendezvous of the busy. The noise 
was so great all day, that the chancellor, whose court was situated in 
the sqdai^, complained to the regei^t and the iminicipality that he 
could no*t hear the advocates. Law, whep applied to, expressed his 
willinganiss to aid in the reinpval of the nuisance, and for this purpose 
enteredlinto a treaty with tiie Prince dej^,Carignan for the Hotel de 
fibisgons, which hadV garden qf the rear. A bargain 
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was concluded, by which Law became the purchaser of the hotel at 
an enonnous piice, the prince I'cserving to himself thd? magniheent 
gardens as a new source of profit. They coutainqd some fine statues 
and several fountains, and were altogether laid out with mu^h tasto. 
As soon as Law was instJilled in” his new abod», an edict jpub- 
lished, forbidding all persons to buy or sell stock any where J5ii4 in* 
the gardens of the H6tel de Soissons. In the midst, among the tix‘es, 
about five hundred small tents and pavilions were Weeted, for the , 



convenience of the stoek-jobbers. Their vahous colours, the gay 
ribands and llaimcrs which tfioated from thenij the busy crowds A-hich 
passed continually in and out — ^thc incessant burn of voices, the .«* 
the music, and the .strange mixture of busir iSB and pleasure on the 
countenances of the throng, all cornhined to give tJio place an air of 
^ ftiicliantineiit that quite enraptured the Pansians. The Prince de 
Carignan made enonnous profits while “^the delusion lastecf. Each 
tent was let at tha rate of five hundred livres a moiitli ;“and, as there 
were at least five hundred of them, his monthly revenue froin^thia 
source alone must have amounted to 250,000 livres, or upwards of* 
''*10,000/. sterling. 

The honest old soldier, Marshal Villars, was so vexed to see the 
folly which had smitten his countrymen, that he never could speak 
with temper on the subject. Passing one day througlf.the PJ4ce 
VendOme in his fjarriage,^the choleric gentleman was so aiiiioyed 4^ 
the infatuation of the people, that he abr&ptly ordered his coachman 
to stop, and, putting his head out of the*' c£iiTiage*window, hj];^angued 
them for full half an hour on their “disgusting avarice.** TBiswas^ 
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aot a’very wise proccedm/;^ on his part. Hisses and shouts of laughter 
resounded ^om ererj side, and jokes vrithout number were aimed at 
hii^. There 1)oittg at last strong symptoms that something more 
tangible was flying through the aij in the direction of his head, the 
malishiil was glad t# drive on. He never again repeated the experi- 
mAit/ 

' Two sober, ^uiet, and philosophic men of letters, M. de la Motte 
and the Abbd Terrason, congrjftulatcd each other, that they^at least,* 
wnre free from this strange inflltuation. A few days afterwards, as 
the worthy ..abl\e was coming out of the H6tel de Soissons, whither 
he had gone to bliy shares in the Mississijjpi, whom should he 8ee*l)ut 
his friend La Motte entering for the same purpose. ** Ha P’ sjfld the 
abbd smiling,^* is that^ow ?** “ Yes,” said La Motte, pushing past 
him as fast as he wag^ able ; “ and can that b^ you ?** The next time 
the two Scholars met, they talked of philosophy, of science, and of 
reli^on, but neiHicr^had courif^^^ for a long tin^ to breathe one 
•eyllabto about the M ississippi. At last, when it was mentioned, they 
agrced*tl^t a in’Jn ought never to swear against his doing any one 
thing, and that Jhere was & sort of extravagance of which even a 
wise man was not capable. 

During this time, Law% the new Plutus, had become all at once 
the most important ])ersojiage of the state. Tlie antc-chambers of the 
regent were forsaken by the courtiers. Peers, judges, and bishops 
thronged to the H6tel do Soiseons ; officers of tlie army and navy, 
ladies of title and fashion, and every one to whom hereditary rank or 
public employ gavjj a claim to precedence, were to be fi^und waiting 
in his ante-chambers to ^leg for a por^joif of his India stock. Law 
wa»^o pestered tliat he was unable to see one-tehth j^art of the appli- 
cants, and every n^flcci.^^c that ingenuity couid suggest was employed 
to gain ac<fcs8 to him. Peers, whose dignity- would have been out- 
raged if the regent had made them wait half an hour for an interview,* 
were conJent to wait six hours for the change of Seeing Monsieur l^aw. 
Enormous fee? were j)aid to his servants, if they wbuld merely un- 
nounpe their names. Ladies of ranj: employed the blandishments of 
* their smiles for the same object; but many of them came day after 
day for a fortnight before they could obtain an audience. When Law 
accepted an invitation, he was sometimes so surrounded by ladies, all 
asking to have their names put down in his lists as shareholders in the 
new* stock, J^at, in spite of his well-kjiown and habitual gallantry, 
hewras obliged to tear himself away par for^e. The most ludicroul 
stratagems were employed to have an opportunity of speaking to him. 
6ne ladyg wl^o had striven*in*vain during several days, gave up iu 
despair liTl attempts to %ee him at his >own 1 k)uso, but ordered her 
. TOL.*5t. ' 2 




screamed, the coach M^as ovcrtui^ned, and Law, who had seen \h%acdi- 
dentf hastened to the spot to render assistance. The cunning dame * 
was led into the H6tcl de Soissons, where she soon thought it advis- 
able to recover from her fright, and, after apologu^ing to Mr. Law, 
confessed her stratagem. Law smiled, and entered the lady in his 
books as the purchaser of a quantity of India stock. Ahotkor story 
is told of a Madame de 3oucha, who, knowing that Mr, Law wafif at 
dinner at a certain house, proceeded thilher in her carriag^^, and gave 
the alarm of fire. The cpmpany started from table, an^ Ijjw among 
the rest ; but seeing cue lady making aU ha.?te into the hon3d‘totf^<il 
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him, While ttveryhody else was scampering away, he suspected the 
trick, and ran^off in another direction. 

Many other anecdotes are related, which even though they may 
be fuiitle exaggerated, are neverthdess worth preserving, as shewing 
, the ^piht of that singular period.* The regent was one day mention- 
ing, in the presence ofD’Argenson, the Abb4 Dubois, and some other 
persons, that h^ was dcsirtus deputing some lady, of the rank at 
least of a duchess, to attend upjn his daughter at Modena f ** but,’* 
added he, “ I do not exactly Imow where to find one.” “ No I” re- 
plied one, iiw affected surprise ; “ I can te}J you where to find ev^ry 
duchess in France : you have only to go to Mr. Law’s ; you w^ rcc 
them every one in his ante*chamber.” 

M. de Chitac, a cetebrated physician, Lq|^ bought stock at an 
unlucky period, and -;ras very anxious to sell out. Stock, however, 
continued to fall for two or thre^day s, much to bis alarm. His mind 
^was filled with the ritibject, wheu he was sudderfy called upon to 
attend a lady who imagined herself unwell. He arrived, was shewn 
up stairs, and felt the lady’s jjulsc. “It failed it falls! good God! it 
falls continually I” said he musingly, while thejady looked up in his 
face all anxiety for his opinion. “ Oh, M. de Chirac/* said she, start- 
ing to her feet and ringing the bell ibr. issistance ; am dying! 

dying ! it falls ! it falls ! it falls.” “ What falls?” inquired the 
doctor in amazement. “ My pulse ! my pulse !” said the lady ; “ I 
must be dyi g.” “ Calm your ap>prchenBions, my dear madam,” said 
M. de Chirac ; “ I was speaking of the stocks. The truth is, I have 
been a great loser, find my mind is so disturbed, I hardlj know what 
been saying.” • 

y-ne price of shares spraetiraes rose ten or twenty per cent, in tho 
course of a^few hofirs, and many persons in tfie humbler walks of life, 
who had risen poor in the morning, w^ent to bed in affluence. An t. 
extensile ^lolder of stock, beiffg taken ill, sent his servant to sell two 
hundred and fi^ty- shares, at eight tliousanii livres each, tho price at 
which they were then quoted. The servant went, and, on his arrival 
ill th^Jardin de Soissons, found that in the interval tho price had 
risen to ten thousand livres. The difference of two thousand livres 
on the two hundred and fifly shares, amounting to 500,000 livres, or 
20,000/^. sterling, he very coolly transferred to his own use, and giving 
the yemaindgr to his n^ster, set out the same evening for another 
coi^ntry. * JLiaw’s coachman in a very short time m Jde money enough 

^ • The cuiions reader may find an jpecdotc of the eagerness of the French ladies to 
rctoliv Law oomrany, which will make him ht^sh or smile according as lie 

hippcmi iwitho* very modesi^oritho reverse. It isirelatod tho Letten of MtUlumi 
iSi^ottMSllueabeii de Bov^e ~)u<jh€n qf (Meant, Toh 11. p* 274. 
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to set up a carriage of his own, and requested permission^x) leave liis 
service. Law, wlio esteemed ike man, begged of kirn as a favour that 
he would endeavour, before he went, to find a substitute as gbo^s 
himself. The coachman consented^ and in the evening brought firo 
of Ids former comrades, telling Mr. Law to choose^oetween theih,.tf!ad 
he would take the other. Cookmaids and footmbn were now andthSn 
as lucky, and, in the full-blown pride of thrir easily-acquired wealth, 
made the most ridiculous mistakes. Preserving the language and 
manners of their old with the finery of their new station, they 
affbpded continual subjects for the pity of the sensilfie, the contempt 
of the sober, and the laughter of everybody.* But the folly and 
meanness of the higher ranks of society tvere still more' disgusting. 
One instance alone, related by the Duke do St. Simonpwill shew the 
unworthy avarice which infected the whole ofesociety. A man of 
the name of Andr6, without character or education, had, by a s.erios 
of well-timed -spepulations in Mississippi Bonds, gained oncffmous 
wealth in an incredibly short space of time. As St.^Simon expresses 
it, “he had amassed nf^gintains of gol(}.” As he becams^ rich, he 
grew ashamed of thq, lowness of his birth, and anxious above all 
things to be allied to nobility. He had a daughter, an infant only 
three years of age, and he opened a negotiation with the aristocratic 
and needy family of D’Oyse, that this child should, upon certain 
conditions, marry a member of that house. The Marquis-D’Oyse, to 
his shame, consented, and promised to marry her himself on her at- 
taining the age of twelve, if the father would pay him down the sum 
of a hundred^liousand crowns, and twenty thousaitd livres every year 
until the celebration of the marriage. The'Marquis was himsfilf iu 
his thirty-third ywar. This scandalous bargain was duly 8igned*^and 
sealed, the stockjobber furthermore agrceiog^lo setts© upon his daugh- 
ter, on the marriage-day, a fortune of several millions. Tlie Duke of 
Brancas, the head of the family, was present throughout theu negotia- 
tion, and shared jn all the profits. St. Simon, who -treats the matter 
with the levity becoming what ho thought so good a joke, adds, “that 
people did not spare their animadversions on this beautiful marrlSge," 
and further informs us “that the project fell to the ground some 
months afterwards by the overthrow of Law, and the ruin of the 
ambitioas Monsieur Andre.*' It would appear, however, that the 
noble family never had the honesty to return the hundred thousand 
crowns. ** v • ^ 

Amid events like th^e, which, humiliating though th^ be, par- 
take largely of the ludicrous, others oocr,irred ^f a more seri(5^« natu^ 
Robberies in the streets Were of daily occu]^rep,ce, in cO}ise%y.eno6 qf 
the immense sums, in paper, which people carried about withuth^m. 
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AsBassina^onB were also frequent. One case in particular fixed the 
attention of the wjiole of France, not only on account of the enor- 
iqjty 6f the* offence, but of the rank and high connexions of the 
crininal. ^ 

* The Count d’lforn, a younger brother of the Prmce d’Hom, and 
related to the noble families of D’Aremberg, De Ligne, and Be Mont- 
morency, young m^n of dissipated character, extravagant to a 
degree, and nhprint iplcd as he was extravagant. In connexion with 



two otlferyDung men as reckless asahimself, nam^d Miile, a Pied- 
hiontese* captain, and one, Bestampes, oi** Lestang, a Fleming, he 
forme(ia» design to roft a ye^y rich broker, who was known, unfortu- 
nately lllr himself, to carry great sums about his person. The count 
pi^tqpi&ed a desire to purchase of him a number of shares in the Com* 
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pauy of the Indies, and for that purpose appointed to him m a 
cabaret, or low public-house, in the neighbourhoo^d of the Kaoe yen* 
dome. The unsuspecting broker was punctual toiiis appointttie^t ; 
so were the Count d'Hom and his tjro associates, whom he introduced 
as his particular friends. After a few momenta oonversatioto,^ the 
Count d’Horn suddenly sprang upon his victim, and stabbed* hl5(n 
three times in tlio breast with a poniard, c The man /ell heavily to 
<he ground, and, while the count was employed in rifling his portfblio 
of bonds in the Mississippi and Indiad schemes to the amount of one 
hundred thousand crowns, Mille, the Piedmontese, stabbed the unfor- 
tunate broker again and again, to make sure of his death. But the 
broker did not fall without a struggle, and his cries brought the people 
of iihQ cabaret to his assistance. Lestang,the oAher assassin, who had 
been set to keep watch at a staircase, sprang «from a window and 
escaped ; but Mille and tbe Count d’Horn were seized in the very act. 

This crime, committed in open day, and«m to public a place as a 
cabaret, filled Paris with consternation. The trial of the assassins 
commenced on the follotyj^ng day? and the evidence being ,so‘ clear, 
they were both found guilty, and condemned to beobroken alive on 
the wneel. The noble relatives of the Count d'Horn absolutely blocked 
up the ante-cllambers of the regent, praying for mercy on the mis- 
guided youtli, and alleging that he was insane. The regent avoided 
them as long as possible, being determined that, in a case so atro- 
r-ious, justice should take its course. But the importunity of these 
influential suitors was not to be overcome so silently ; and they at 
last forced themselves into the presence of the regent, and prayed him 
to save their house the shatne of a public (|i:ecution. They hipted^ 
that the Princes d’Horn were allied to the illustrious family of Orleiffij 
and added, that the rege^^t himself would be' disgri^ed if a kinsman 
of his should die by the hands of a common executioner. The regent, 
tb his credit, was proof against all theiivBolicitations, and replied to 
their last argument in the ^ords of Corneille : 

Le crime ihit U boate, et non pas T^chafaud :** 

tr 

adding, that whatever shame there might be in the punishment ne 
would very willingly share with the other relatives. Pay after day 
they renewed their entreaties, but always with the same result. At 
last they thought, that if they could interest the Puke de St. Simon 
in their favour — a man for whom the regent felt sincere esteem — ^they 
might succeed in their ol^ect. The diike, a thorough aristocrat, was 
as shocked as they were that a noble assassin ^ould die by^e same 
death as a plebeian felon, and represented to the regent thef^mpolicy 
pf making enemies of numerous, wealthy; and powerful 
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H« urged^too, tliat in Germany, where the family of D’Aremberg had 
large possessions, y; was the law, that no relative of a person broken 

the wheel could succeed to any public office or employ until a 
whole generation had passed aw^. For this reason, ho thought the 
pKnilhment of th(f guilty count might bo transmuted into beheading, 
ifhich was considered all over Europe as much less infamous. The 
regent was m^ved by thi%argument, and was about to consent, when 
Law, who felt peculiarly interested in the fate of the jnurderefi 
man, confirmed him in his farmer resolution to let the law take its 
ooureo. 

The relatives o^D*Horn were now reduced to the last extremity. 
The Prinde de Robec Mbntmorency, despairing of other methods, 
found mean* to penetrate into the dungeon of the criminal, and offer- 
ing him a cup of prison, implored him to sSve them from disgrace. 
The Count d’Hom turned away his head, and refused to take it. 
Mnntmorency prosswd him once, more ; and losing all patience at his 
eonflnued refu|al, turned on his heel, and exclaiming, “Die, then, 
as thftu^wilt, iflean-spirited^ wretch ! thou fit only to perish by the 
hands of the h mgman !” left him to his fate. 

DTTorn himself petitioned the regent that^e might be beheaded ; 
but Law, who exorcised more influence over his minc^than any other 
person, with the exception of the notorious Abbd Dubois, bis tutor, 
‘insisted that he could not in justice succumb to the self-interested 
views of the DTlorns. The Tegciit had from the first been of the 
same opinion: and within six days after the commission of their 
crime, D’Horn f^d Mille were broken on the wheel i)» the Place de 
Grevo. The otlier asijissin, L-estang, ^^tis never apprehended. 

This prompt and severe justice was highly pleasing to the popu- 
lace of Paris. «SvenM, de Quincampoixf as tliey called Law, came 
in for alfehare of their approbation for having induced the regent to^ 
show i;^o favour to a patrician. But the number of robberies and 
assassinatiojs did not diminish ; no synpatliy was shew-n for rich 
jobbers when they were plundered. The general laxity of public 
mfrals, conspicuous enough bcfoi^, was rendered still more so by its 
rapid pervasion of the middle classes, who had hitherto remaine(^ 
comparatively pure between the open vices of the class above and the 
hidden crimes of the class below them. The pernicious love of gam- 
bling diffused itself through society, and bore all public and nearly 
^ prfva^e virtue befbre it. , # ^ 

For* a time, while confidence lasted, an. impetus was given to trade 
whicl^ 4ould not fail«fco be Jjeneficial. In Paris especially the good 
resultiiw^e felt. Strangers flocked int^thc capital from every part, 
5>eiit^ot only upon mtking money, but on blending ifc. The Duchess 
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of Orleans, mother of the regent, computes the increase of the popu- 
lation during this time, from the great influx of strangers from all 
parts of the world, at 305,000 souls. The housekeepers were Obliged 
to make up beds in garrets, kitcjiens, and even stables, for the ac- 
commodation of lodgers ; and the town was so Ml of carriages and 
vehicles of every description, that they were obliged, in tlie princi^ 
streets, to drive at a foot-pace for fear ojf accidents. The looms of 
the country worked with unusual activity to supply rfch laces, silks, 
broad-eloth, and velvets, which being paid for in abundant papeis 
increased in price fourfold. Provisions shared the general adyance. 
Bread, meat, and vegetable.^ were sold at prices greafer than had ever 
beforo been known ; while the wages of iahour rose in fjxactly the 
same proportion. The artisan who formerly je^ined fifteen sous per 
diem now gained sixty.* New houses were built in every direction ; 
an illusory prosperity shone over the land, and so dazzled “th^ eyes of 
the whole nation, that none could set the dark^loud on the. horizon 
announcing the stonn that was too rapidly, approaching. * 

Law himself, the majs^ician whose wand had wroug&t so surprising 
a change, shared, of course, in the gcnerXl prosperity^ His wife and 
daughter were courtoU by tlie highest nobility, and their alliance 
sought by the«,heirs of ducal and princely houses. He bought two 
splendid estates in different parts of France, and entered into a nego- 
tiation with the family of the Duke de Sully for the purchase of thef* 
marquisate of Kosny. His religion being an obstacle to his advance- 
ment, the regent promised, if he would publicly conform to the Ca- 
tholic faith, make him comptroller-general of tl^* finances. Law, 
who had no more real religion than any ojiher professed gambler, 
readily agreed, and was confirmed by the Abbd do Tencin in’jfee 
cathedral of Melub, in pxesenee of a groat cr«»wd bf spectators.* On 
the following day he was elected honorary cliurchw’arden of file parish 


of St. Boch, upon which occasion ho ma^e it a present of the sum of 
five hundred thousand livres. His charities, alw^ays maj^nificent, were 
not always so ostdhtatious. He gave away great sums privately, and 


no tale of real distress ever reached his ears in vain. 


• Tho following squib was circulated on the occasion: 

** Foin de ton z51u s^raphique, 

Halheureux Abbd de Tencin, 

Depuis que Law est Catbolique, 

Tout le royauihe est Capucin !** • i 

Thus somewhat weakly tvid paraphrasticjUlj rendered by Justandsond, In lifti tYanslanoa 
of of Louts Xr.: . 

** Tencin, a curse on thy seraphic zcrfi, ^ 

Which by persuasion hath oonie'ived the means 
To make the Scotchman at our altars kneel, 

Sine# wnloh we all are poor as Capuoihes 1^’' 
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At this time he was by far the most influential person of the state. 
The Buka of Orleans had so much confidence ir) his sagacity and the 
success pf his plan^, that he always consulted him upon every matter 
of nfoment. He was by no means unduly elevated by his prosperity, 
but reiyained the s|me simple, ailable, sensible man that he h^ 
>«fihejyn himself in adversity. Jlis gallantry, which was always delight- 
ful to the fair objects of it, was of a nature so kind, so gentlemanly, 

^ and so respectfifi, that not ?ven% lover could have taken offence at * 
it. If upon any occasion he shewed any Kyin])tom8 ol’liaughtiness, 
•it was to the cringing nobles who lavished their adulation upon him 



till it becaino riii«oi»e. lie often took pleasure in seeing how long he 
cojild jnake them dance JiM/endancc upon him for a single favour. To 
8uclf%f his own countrymen as by chance visited Paris, and sought 
au interview with«hira, ?ic on the <!ontrary, all politeness and 
attention, ^When Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, and afterwards ^ 
Buke of Argyll* called upon 4iim in the IMace VendOinc, be had to 
pass through a% ante-chamber crowded with person^of the first dis- 
tinction, all anxious to see the great financier, and have their names 
put d^’n as first on the list of someftew subscription. Law himself 
was quietly sitting in his library, writing a letter to the gardener at 
his paternal estate of Lauriston, about the planting of some cabbages ! 
The earl stayed a considerable time, played a game of piquet with 
his countryman, and left him charmed w ith his ease, good sense, and 
good’bredfiiiig. 

♦ From a pi;||iit in a Dutch coUeetiorf of satlrioal prints remting to the Mississippi Mania, 
n^tled ** Haft jroote Tafereel der Dwaajiikcid or, The great picture of Folly. The print 
of Atlas is B^led^ ** L' Atlas actieux de Papier.** Law y. calling in Hercules to aid him 
in#apporti]i|[‘ the globe. Quoted Hi Wright's England under titt Hmtee qf Manover, 
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Among the nobles who, by means of the public credulity at this 
time, gained sums sufficient to repair their rumcd fortunes, may be 
mentioned the names of the Dukes do Bourb&n, de Guiche,*de la 
Force,'*' de Chaulncs, and d’Antin ; the Mardchal d’Eatrdes ; the 
Princes de Bohan, do Poix, and do L6on. Tlfe Duke de Baiflrboi^e 
son of Louis XIV. by Madame de Montespan,'vra8 peculiarly fdrtunate 
in his speculations in Mississippi ;papet He rcbmlt the royal resi- 
dence r>f Cliantilly in a style of unwonted magnificence ; and being* 
passionately fond of horses, he erec^ted a range of stables, which w'Y'r^ 
long renowned throughout Europe, and imported a hui^dred-and fifty 
of the finest racers from England to improve the breed in France. 
He*bought a large extent of country in Picardy, and became possessed 
of nearly all the valuable lands lying between the Oise and the 
Somme. ^ 

When fortunes such as these were gained, it is no wonder that 
Law should hav^ been almost worshipped by thfe mercurial popula- 
tion. !N ever was monarch more flattered than he "^as. All the small 
poets and litterateur^^ the day poure^ floods of adulation ifponhim. 
According to them, he was the saviour of the country, the tutelary 
divinity of Franco ; wit was in all his words, goodness in all his looks, 
and wisdonf in all his actions. So great a crowd followed his carriage 
whenever he went abroad, that the regent sent him a troop of horse 
as his permanent escort to clear the sti’ceta before him. ^ 

It was remarked at this time thitt Paris had never before been so 
full of objects of elegance and luxury. Statues, pictures, and tapes- 
tries were imported in great qumititics from farcign countries, and 
found a ready raaikct. "All those pretty trifles in the way of furni- 
ture and ornaniont which theFreneJi excel in manufacturing w^e no 
longer the exclusive playthings of the; afistocmey, hut were to he 
fouud in abundance in the houses of traders and the midSle classes in 
general. Jewellery of the most costly description was brought to 
Paris as the most favour^ible mart; among the rest,, the famous dia- 
mond bought by the regent, and called by bis name, and which long 
adorned the crown of France. < It was i)iircha8ed for the sum*of two 
millions of livrcs, under circumstances which shew that tlie rogeiil 
was not so great a gainer ns some of his subjects hy the impetus which 
trade had received. When the diamond was first ofiered to him, ho 
refused to buy it, althougli he desired above all things to possess it, 

♦ The Duke de^ulJ’orcc g-ained cofisiderable Bums, not only by jobtiw^ in the stocks 
but in dealing in pori:clain, spices, &c. It was dej^ated for a length of time in the par- 
liament of Paris whether he Imd not, in his quality of sf ice-mcrchont, foi^'eitod bis rank 
jn the peerage. It was decided in tlio negative. l^ricaturc of him was made, dressed 
as a Btroet-portcr, carrying a* large bale of spices his back, wfth tfi(^ inscript^pu, 
•AdnUrez Ija Fpaoii,'’ ’ 
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alleging as his reason, that his duty to the country he governed would 
not allow him to spejd so largo a sum of the public money for a mere 
jewel. ‘This i^lid«and honourable excuse threw all the ladies of the 
court into alarm, and nothing was J^eard for some days but expres* 

^ siong ofi regret that fio rare a gem should bo allowed to go out of 
*!Fr«ace, no ijrivate individual being rich enough to buy it. The 
regent was contjpually impiy tuned about it, but all in vain, until the 
, Duke de St. SiTnon, who with ^11 his ability, w^as something of a ' 
twaddler, undertook the weighty business. His entreaties being 
•seconded hy Law, the good-natured regent gave his consent, leaving 
to Law's ingenuity to«find the means to pay for it. The owner took 
security for the payment of ihe sum of two millions of livres witBin a 
stated period, ^;cceivingin ihe mean time the interest of five per cent 
upon that amount, ancUieing allowed, besides, alfthe valuable clippings 
of thp geiA. ‘ St, Simon, in his Memoirs, relates with no little com- 
placelicy his share^in this l-ransacfion. After describing the diamond 
io be as large as a^reengag^, of a form neai‘ly round, perfectly white, 
and wilhoijt flanH and weighing more than fl^o hundred grains, he 
concludes with n chuckle, by telling the uo^d “that he takes great 
credit to himself for having induced ihe regent to make so illustrious 
a purchase.” In other words, he was proud that he had induced him 
to sacrifice his duty, ami a bauble for himself at an extravagant 
jif4ce out of the public money. 

Thus the system continued ^ flourish till the commencement of 
ihe year 1720. The warnings of the Parliament, that too great a 
creation of paper nipney would, sooner or later, bring the countiy to 
bankruptcy, were disrega^jded. The rogenC, u ho knew nothing what- 
evejR.of the philosophy of finance, thought that a system which had 
produced such goo^*eficots could never be cafried to excess. If five* 
hundred mfllions of paper had been of such advantage, five hundred 
millions a^^ditional w^ould he c/ still greater advantage. This was the 
grand error of Jhc regent, and which Law ^id not attempt to dispel. 
The extraordinary avidity of the people kc])f: up the delusion ; and 
. the higher the price of Indian and Mississippi stock, the more hilhis 
de hanque wore issued to keei) pace with it. The edifice tlius reared 
might not unaptly be compared to the gorgeous palace erected by 
Potemkin, that princely barbarian of Russia, to surprise and please 
his imperial mistress : huge blocks of ice w’^ere piled one upon another ; 
lonifc pillars ^f chastest t^’orkmanship, ]fi ice, formed a noble portico; 
and a domh of the same material, shone in the sun, w hich had just 
strength enough to giidfbut i^t to melt it. It glittered afar, like a 
palace of ^ry^tals and diamonds ; but there came one w arm breeze 
fEom ih^ south, and tlie*stately building dissaved away, till none 
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were able even to gather up the fragments. So with^Law and his 
paper system. No sooner did the breath of popular mistrust Jblow 
steadily upon it, than it fell to ruins, and none could raise it tip |gain. 

The first slight alarm that w^s occasioned was early in 1720. , The ^ 
Prince de Conti, offended that Law should hflve denied h<nn«»freshj 
shares in India stock, at his own price, sent -to his bank to deihanS 
payment in specie of so enormous a quantity of ^lotes, that three 
waggons were required for its trJnsport. Law Complained to the* 
regent, and urged on his attcntion'ihe mischief that would be donCr 
if such an example found many imitators. The regent was but too 
well aware of it, and, seAding for tlio Prince de Conti, ordered hir 
under penalty of his high displeasure, to refund to the baVik two-thirds 
of the specie whicli he had withdrawn from it- The prince was forced 
to obey the despotic 'mandate. Happily for Jjaw's credit, Do Conti 
was an unpopular man : every body condemned his fneanness and 
cupidity, and agreed that Law ^4 hacdly treated. L; is strange, 
however, that so narrow an escape should not have made bdth LaA^ 
and the regent more f-nxious to restrict their issul s. QtlA.*rs were 
soon found who imitated from motives of distrust, .the example which 
tfad been set by Do* Conti in revenge. The more acute stockjobbers 
imagined jwjtly that prices could not continue to rise for ever. Bour- 
don and La Richardi^re, renowned for their extensive operations in 
the funds, quietly and in small quantities at a time, converted tl/l&ir 
notes into specie, and sent it away*'to foreign countries. They also 
bought as much as they could conveniently carry of plate and expen- 
sive jewellery, and sent it secretly away to England or to Holland. 
Vcrraalet, a jobber, who sniffed the coming storm, procured gold and 
silver coin to the amount of nearly a million of livres, which he piSfcked 
in a farmer’s cart, andt covered over with»^hay*apd cow-dung. He 
then disguised himself in the dirty smock-frock, or llouseM a peasant, 
and drove his precious load in safety ipto Belgium. Froi^ thence he 
soon found means to transport it to Amsterdam. 

Hitherto no*difliculty had been experienced by any class in pro- 
curing specie for their wants., But this system could not ling be • 
carried on without causing a scarcity. The voice of complaint was 
heard on every side, and inquiries being instituted, the cause was 
soon discovered. The council debated long on the remedies to be 
taken, and Law, being called on for his advice, was of opinion, that an 
edict should bo published, depreciating the Value of coin^livt per bent, 
below that of paper. The edict was published accordingly f but failing 
of its intended effect, was followed by imotfiier, in whicR tjie depre- 
ciation was increased to ten per cent. The payments qf the bani 
were at the same time restricted to one hundred liyres in gold, add 
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ten in' silver.^ All these measures were nugatory to restore confidence 
in the paper, though^ the restriction of cash payments within limits 
80 extremely narrow kept up the credit of the bank. 



LUCIFBB’S new k5w-BABG1!.* 


Notwithstanding every effort to the contrary, tlio precious inciaia 
continued to be conveyed to England and Holland. The little com 
that was left in the country was carefully treasured, or liidden until 
the s*carcity'ijecame so ji^eat, that thejDperations (*f trade could no 
loflger bo carried on. In this emergency, Law hazarded the bold 
ejperimeptiof forbidding thp i^e of specie altogether. In February 

“Lucifcl^s l?cw Row-Barpei» exhibits Tjaw.in a barge, with a host of emblanatia 
figure's rej^resonting the Mississippi follies . — From a Print in mr. Coll*cti9nt 
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1720 w edinfc was published, which, iosfcead of restoring *Uie credit of 
the paper, «8 was intended, destroyed it irrecof ej;p,b]y^‘and drove the 
country to the very brink of revolution. By this famous edict if was 
forbidden to any person whatever to have moje than five tuijdred 
livres (20Q of coin in his possession, under pain of a heavy fine,sandf 
confiscation of the sums found. It was also forbidden to buy up 
jewellery, plate, and precious stonca^ ancf informers were encouraged 
to make search for oiffenders, by th<i promise of one-half the amount 
they might discover. The whole country sent up a cry of distress at? 
this unheard-of tyranny*. The most odious persecutidn daily took 
place. The privacy of families was rjolatei by the •intrusion of 
informers and their agents. The most virtuous and honest wore 
denounced for the cj;ime of having been seen with a louis d'or in 
their possession. Servants betrayed their masters, one citizen became 
a spy upon his neighbour, and arrests and confiscations so multiplied, 
that the courts found a diflicultjf in getting ‘tlirough the inamenso 
increase of business thus occasioned. Jt was sulficifrij.t for an informer 
to say that he siispectedf any person of concealing money in*^hiB house, 
and immediately a ,search-Avarrant was granted. Lord Stair, the 
English ambassador, said, that it was now impossible to doubt of the 
sincerity of Law s conversion to the Catholic religion ; he had esta- 
blished the inquisition, after having given abundant evidence of lues 
faith in transuhstantiation, by iumipg so much gold into paper. ^ 
Every epithet that popular hatred could suggest was showered 
upon the regent and the unhappy Law. Coin, to any amount above 
five hundred livres, was ^ illegal tender, and Lobody would take 
paper if ho could help it. No one knew to-*day what his notes 
be worth to-morrow. “ Never,” says Ducl(js, imhis Secret Memoirs 
of the Eegency, was seen a more capricious govemment-c -never was 
a more frantic tyranny exercised by hands less firm. It is inconceiv- 
'ablc to those who were witnesses of thh horrors of those times, and 
who look back ujjpn theinf now as oii a dream, that a'sudden revolu- 
tion did not break out— that Law and the regent did not perigji by 
a tragical death. They were both held in horror, but the people con?- 
fined themselves to complaints; a sombre and timid despair, a stupid 
cousternation, had seized upon all, and men’s minds were too vile 
even to be capable of a courageous crime.” It would appear that, at 
one time, a movement of the people was organised. Sesi^itipus writ- 
ings were posted, hp against the walls, and were sent, in hand-bills, 
to ihe houses of the most conspicuous peopl^ One of them, given 
in the Mimoires de la Eegence, was to the following efieef : — ** Si# 
and madam,— -This is to give you notice that a St. Bartnolome.w’i 
Day will be enacted again on Saturday and Sunday, if affair^ not , 
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alter. You are desired not to stir out, nor you, nor your servants. 
God preserve you from the flames I Give notice to your neighbours. 
Dated, SaturdaJ, May 25th, 1720.” The immense number of spies 
► with^which the city was infested^ re^pdored the people mistrustful of 
one another, and beyond some trifling disturbances made in the 
^brewing by an insigniflcant group, which was soon dispersed, the 
peace of the capital was nat^compromised. 

* Tho value o^ shares in the Louisiana, or Mississippi stock, had 
faljen very rapidly, and few indeed were found to believe the tales 
^hat had qnce been told of tlie immense wealth of that region. A 
last effort wHs therefpre tried to restore Ihe public confidence in 
the Mississippi projetsL Foj* this purpose, a general conscription of 
all the poor wretches ip Paris was made by order of government. 
Upwards of six Ihousjyid of the very refuse oPtlic population were 





«npressed,as if in time of w^ar, and were provided wdth clothes and tools 
to be embarked for New Orleans, to work in the gold mines alleged 
to abound tbcrc. They were paraded day after day through the streets 
with their pikes and shovels, and then sent off in small detachments 
to th«f out-pc’^s to be sliijfjjcd for America. Tw o-thinds of them never 
reached thefir destination, but dispersed themselves over the country, 
sold their ^ols for wdiatithey could get, and returned to their old 
course o f fjfe. ^In less than three weeks aftci;:wards, one-half of them 
w#rc to bli found ugain^n ^^aris. The manoeuvrf , hoTTCVcr, caused a 
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trifling advance in Mississippi stock. Many persons of euperabaudant 
gullibility believed that operations had begun jn earnest; in the new 
Golconda, and that gold and silver ingote wouldr agdin 1)6 •found in 
France, ^ * 

In a constitutional monarchy some surer jiftans would have^been 
found for the restoration of public credit. In England, at a 
quent period, when a similar delusion ha^ brought o^ similar distress, 
how different were the measures taken to repair the evil I but in , 
France, unfortunate!}’’, the remedy wfis loft to the authors of the njis- 
chief. The arbitrary will of the regent, which endeavoured to extn*^^ 
cate the country, only plunged it deeper into the mire. *All payments 
wer^ ordered to be made in paper, and between the Is^ of February 
and the end of May, notes were fabricated t (4 the amount of upwards 
of 1500 millions of fivres, or 60,000,000/. sliprling. Eut the alarm 
once sounded, no art could make the people feel the slightest confi- 
dence in paper vj^ich was not exc|^dhgeabl(» in|o mi^tal. M. Laihbert, 
the president of the parliament of Paris,, told the regent to 4iis face 
that he would rather have a hundred thousand livw in gj^lcbor silver 
than five millions in the^iotes of lus banf. When such was the general 
feeling, the superabundant issues of paper but increased tl»e evil, by 
rendering sttll more enormous the disparity between the amount of 
specie and notes in circulation. Coin, which it was the object of the 
regent to depreciate, rose in value on every fresh attempt to dinhnish 
it. In February, it was judged advisable that the Koyal Bank should 
he incorporated with the Company of the Indies. An edict to that 
clfect was ^mblished and registered by the parliament. The state 
remained the guarantee fdr the notes of the bank, and no more were 
to be issued without an order in council. All the profits of tho*iiank, 
since the time it had«becn taken out of Jjaw Unhands and made a 
national institution, were given over by the regent to the Company 
of the Indies. This measure had the ^ect of raising for a short time 
the value of the Louisiana and other shares of the company, but it 
failed in placing public credit on any pemanent basis. 

A council of state was held in the beginning of May, at^vvhich. 
Law, D’Argenson (his colleague in the administration of the finances)? 
and all the ministers w^erc present. It was then computed that the 
total amount of notes in circulation was 2600 millions of livres, while 
the coin in the country was not quite equal to half that amount. It 
was evident to^ 1)Iie majority ^of the council'that some ^lau niirst be 
adopted to equalize the currency. Some proposed that the nU.e8 
should be reduced to the value of the sjiec^e, while oihfrs proposed 
that the nominal value the specie should be raised til[ ii^was on an 
equality with the ptfper. Law is said to h5ve*opposed both these pro* 
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jeots^ failmg in suggesting any other, it was agreed that the notes 
should be depreciated one half. On the 21st of May, an edict waa 
accordingly is^ed,*by which it was decreed that the shares of the 
' Comj^any of the Indies, and the notes of the bank, should gradually 
dinahjis): in value, tillmt the end of a year they should only pass cur- 
^tentifor one-half of thoir nominal worth. The parliament refused to 
register the edic^J^ — the greatest outcry was excited, and the state o! 
,the country became so alarming, ftiat, as the only means of preserving 
tranquillity, the council of tho I'cgency was • bliged to stultify its own 
proceedings, by publishing within seven da^ s another edict, restoring 
the notes to their orig\pal value. • 

On the same day (the 27th of May) the banlf stopped payment in 
specie. Law and L’A rgensoii " re both dbuiiisscd from the ministry. 
The weak, vaciiCiling, fq;id cowardly reg-uit threat tho blame of all the 
mischief upom Law, wh^, upon presenting himself at the Palais Koyal, 
was r<?rused admittaocc^ .l' t nigliMTall, however, ho w as sent for, and 
admitted into Jie palace by a se'*r‘>t door,* when tho regent endea- 
voured t .> console and made all manner of excuses for the severity 
with which in public ho had lu cii compelled tft treat him. So capri* 
cions w^as his conduct that, two days aft-erwards, Ifc took him publicly 
to the 'opera, where he sat h\ the royal box alongside of 4be regent, 
w'ho treated him with marked considoi*at/ion in face of ah the people. 
BiSt such was the hatred against Law that tho experiment Jiad Avell 
nigh proved fatal to him. The mpb assailed his 'arriago with stones 
just as he svas entering his own door; and if tlio coacdiman had not 
made a sudden jerk into the court-yard, and the domestics ^bsed the 
gate immediately, * 'a' would, in all probability, have been dragged out 
and tQ/iL to pie(;cs. On the^ollowing day, his wife and daughter were 
also assailed by tho mCb as they w'crc rcturning^iu theif carriage from 
the races. When tlie regent was informed of these occurrences he 
sent Law a strong detachment of Swiss guards, who were stationed 
night and day in the court of lus residence. Tho public indignation 
ttt last increased fo much, that Law, finding fiis own h^use, even with 
this guj^rd, insecure, took refuge in.the Palais Eoyal, in the apart- 
ments of the regent. 

Tho Chancellor, L’Agucsseau, wdio had been dismissed in 1718 for 
his oijpositicn to the projects of Law, was now recalled to aid in the 
restoration of credit. The regent acknowledged too late, that he had 
treated wit^v *l*ij'istifiabletharshne8s and mistrust on^* of tJie ablest, 
antiperhaps-tiie sole boncst public man Rf that corrupt period. He 
had retired ever since his^isgface to his country hpuse at Presnes, 
wlfbre, in the midst of severe l^it delightful philosophic studkis, hf 
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had forgotten iho intrigues of an unworthy court, himself, and 
tho Chevaliei:, de Conflans, a gentleman of il 4 c regent*s household, 
were despatched in a post-chaise with orders to brftig tte ex-dhaijpellor 
to Paris along with them. D’j^guessoau consented to render what 
assistance lie could, contrary to the advice of h'fs friends, whf> dfd not 
approve that he sliould accept any recal to office of which La#wM 
the bearer. On his arrival in Paris, fivQ%councillors 4 )f the parliament 
were admitted to confer with the Commissary of ihnance ; and on 
the 1st of Juno rti order was published abolishing the law which made 

it criminal to amass .coin to the 
amount of more than fivchundred 
livres. Every one f^'as permitted 
1o havij as mu^h specie as he 
pleased. < Jn order that the bank- 
notes miglit he withdrawn, twen- 
ly>lh\^ milliofis of new notes were 
ereiftted, on Jhc security of tRo 
i-evenucs of the city^o^ Ihris, at 
two and a Imlf per cent. Tho 
batik-notes withdrawn were pub- 
licly burned in front of the Ildtol 
do Villc. The new notes were 
principally of the value of*\en 
“ livres cacli ; and on tho iOth of 
June the bank was re-opened, with a sutlicioncy of silver coin to give 
in change for them. 

These measures wen'' ])roductiv(' of (v'nsidcrable advantage. All 
the popiilatioi^ of Paris hastened to Iho bank to got coin foi* their 
small notes ; nud sihhr becoming scarce, 4liey were ])a.id in copper. 
Very few complained that this was too lieavy, although poor fellows 
might be conliuually seen toiling asid sweating along JLhc streets, 
laden with iuoto than t^licy could comfortably carrv, in tlic shape of 
change for fifty livres. The crowds around the hank vi cre so great 
that hardly a day passed that aome one was not pressed to dofeth. Oj 
the 9th of July, the multitude was so dense and clamorous tliat’thc 
guards stationed at the entrance of the Mazariii Gardens closed the 
gate and refused In admit any more. The crowd became incensed, 
and flung si:ones through the railings upon the soldiers. The latter, 
incensed in their turn, threatened to fire fipon the pec^fi«‘. At that 
instant one of them was hit by a stopc, and, taking up*his piedc, he 
fired into the crowd. One man felj de/idsmmediatcly»and another 
was severely wound(xE It was every Instant expected t^at a general 
attack would have^ieon commenced upon ibe bank; buttlie gates of 
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the MasrariiuGhirdeiiB being opened to the crowd, who saw a whole 
troop of soldififs, with their bayonets fixed ready to receive them, 
they contented thdmselves by giving vent to their indignation io 
groans and hisses. i 

EHglrt days afterwards the concourse of people was so tremendous 
thaf fifteen persons were squeezed to death at the doors of the bank. 
The people were so indignant th^t they took three of the bodies on 
* stretchers before*them, and proceeded, to the number of seven or eight 
thousand, to the gardens of the Palais Eoyal, that they might show 
the regent thp misfortunes that he and Lay had brought upon the 
country. Law’s coachman, who was sitting on the box of his master’s 
carriage, in the court-yard of the palace, happened to have more zeal 
than discretion^and, hot*liking that the mob shqpld abuse his master^ 
he said, loud enough t® be overheard by several persons, that they 
were all b'lackguarda, and deserved to be hanged. The mob imme- 
diately set upon him, 4ind thinking that Law was^in the carriage, 
iTroke if to pieces. ^The imprudent coachman narrowly escaped with 
his life. To further mischief was done ; a J:^dy of troops making 
their appearance, the crowd quietl}’^ dispersed, after an assurance had 
been given by the regent that the three bodies they had brought to 
shew him should be decently buried at h?9 own expense. •The parlia- 
ment was sitting at the time of this uproar, and the president took 
upon himself to go out and see what was tho matter. On his return 
he informed the councillors that*Law»’s carriage had been broken by 
the mob. All tho members rose simultaneously, and expressed their 
joy by a loud shout, while one man, more zealous in his hatred than 
the rest, exclaimed, Aml^Laio himself ^ is'he torn to pieces?'"^ 

Much, undoubtedly, dc*pcnded on the credit of the Company of 
tho Indies, which was an^worable for so greaf a sum to the nation. 
It was therefore suggested in the council of tho ministry, that any 
privileges jsv’hich could be granted to enable it to fulfil its engage- * 
ments, would h$ productive of the best results. "With this end in 
view, it was proposed that tho exclusive privilege of all maritime 
commerce should be secured to it, »nd an edict to that effect w'as 
published. But it was unfortunately forgotten tliai by such a mea- 
sure all tho merchants of the country would be ruined. The idea of 
such an immense privilege was generally scouted by the nation, and 
petition on petition was presented to the parliament that they would 

* The DuckJss of Orleans glees a dinbront veMon of this storyc. Imt whichever be 
true one, "ho manifestation of 8u*h feeling in a legislative assembly was not very 
•l^tablc. Qh* says that tho* Resident was so transported with joy, that he v/as sciied 
•ith a rhyming fit^and returning into the hall, exclaimed to the members; 

Me8$kur9f Me$aieur» I bonne nouvclle ! 

Ze carroue de Zau eat reduit en eannMleJ** 

J> 2 
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refuse to register the decree. They refused accordingly, and the 
regent, remarking that they did nothing but ^n the flame of sedi- 
tion, exiled them to Blois. At the intercession oi? D’Aguesseau, the 
place of banishment was changed^to Pontoise, and thither accordfngly 
the councillors repaired, determined to set thfe regent at defiance. 
They made every arrangement for rendering their temporary exiJ# as* 
agreeable as possible. The president gage the most^legant supper^ 
to whi(ii he invited all the gayest* and wittiest cdtupany of Paris. , 
Every night there was a concert and ball for the ladies. The usually 
grave and solemn judges and councillors joined m cards and othet^ 
diversions, leading for seVeral weeks a life of .the raosf extravagant 
pleasure, for no other purpose than to show the regent of how little 
consequence they deemed their banishmeijt, and that, when they 
willed it, they could make Pontoise a pleasanter residence than 
Paris. 

Of all the na^ons in the worl^Hie Ero«cl^are j.he most renctamed - 
for singing over their grievances. Of tj;iat country it has Ijcen rek 
marked with some truth, that its whole historj" ma|r be tja^cd in its 
songs. When Law, by ftie utter failure of his best-laid plans, rendered 
himself obnoxious, ftitire of course seized hold upon him ; and while 
caricatures ^f his person appeared in all the shops, the streets re- 
sounded with songs, in which neither he nor the regent was spared. 
Many of these songs were far from decent ; and one of them in piu*- 
ticular counselled the application oflall his notes to the most ignoble 
use to which paper can be applied. But the following, preserved in 
the letters^f the Duchess of Orleans, was the best and the most popu- 
lar, and was to bo heard for months in all the carrefours in Pans. 
The application of the chorus is happy enough ; 

Ausaitot qne Lass an if a 
Dans notre bonne vllle, 

Monsieur le Il^gent^ublia 
Que Lass serait utUo 
I’S'ur rctablir la nation. 

Lafaridondaiue! lafwridondm! 

MoisAl n<^s a tons cnrtchi, 

BiribU 

A la fa^ de Barlati, 

Mon <mi 

Cc parpaillot, pour attirer 
Tout I’argent de la Frao^ 

Songeacd’abord a s'assurer 
De notro oondanc^. 
li fit son alyuration, 

JA^faridondaine I la/Gtiddfuitmi 
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MaU le foorbe s'esi convert!, 
JBiribit 

^ jtlafagon^ Sarharit 

3 £on omit 

• 

liose, le filfl ain^ do Satan 
Nous mot toue H Taurndtio, 

11 nous a prie tout notre argent 
£t %’en rend a personne. 

Mais le R^ge%t» hnmain et bon, 
La faridondiiitie4 lafaridondon ! 
Nous rciidra ee qu’on noug a prU, 
JSiribi/ 

A lufagon de Sarlari, * 

Mon ami I 


The followinij epigjam is of the same date :• 

Lu/ndi, j*:.. hetai dcs actions ; 

MatfAi, gaguai millionH; 

Mereredi, j'arrungeai mon manage, 

*Jeudi, je pria un equipage, 

Vendredi^ je ‘i/cn fus au bal, 

Lt Samedi, u rkopital. 

Among the caricatures that were abuLdantly publislfed, and that 
shewed as plainly as graver matters that the nation iiad awakened 
tcTa sense of its folly, was one, a fac-simile of which is preserved in 
the Memoires de la liegence. IC was thus described by its author : 

“ The * Goddess of Shares,* in her triumphal car, driven by the God- 
dess of Folly. Tiioso who are drawing the car arc impersonations of 
the Mississippi, with histwooden leg, the‘ South Sea. the Bank of 
Fngland, the Comptyiy of the West of Senegal, an<J of various as- 
surances. Lest tL» car should not roll fasf enough, the agents of 
those companies, known by their long fox-tails and their cunning 
looks, turia round the spokes of the wheels, upoife. which are marked ‘ 
the names of t^e several stocks and theig value, sometimes high 
and sometimes low, according to the turns of the wffeel. Upon the 
groun4 are the merchandise, day-bcftoks'^and ledgers of legitimate 
commerce, crushed under the chariot of Folly. Behind is an im- 
mense crowd of persons, of all ages, sexes, and conditions, clamouring 
after Fortune, and lighting with each other to get a portion of the 
shares which she distributes so bountifully among them. In tho 
cloudb sits 4 ** demon, bid wing bubbles.of soap, wlTl(;h are also the 
objects of the admiration and^cupidity of the crowd, who jump upon 
Of e anoth^r.’s backs to relch thf|Qa ere they burst. Eight in the path- 
way of thegsas, and blocking up the passage^^stands a large building, 
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with three doors, through one of which it must pass, if it proceeds 
farther, and all the crowd along with it. Over the first door are 
the words, ‘ Hopital des Foux,* over the second, ‘JS^itaLdes Ma» 
lades* and over the third, * ISopital des Gueux* ” Another crfrica- 
lure represented Law sitting in a large cauldron, boiling the 
flames of popular madness, surrounded by ap impetuous multitude,* 
who were pouring all their gold and silver into it, and receiving 
gladly in exchange the bits of palfer which he distributed among 
them by handfuls. • 

While this excitement lasted, Law took good care not to e3[5)OS0» 
himself unguarded in the streets. Shut up in the apartments of the 
regent, he was secure from all attack;, and whenever, he ventured 
abroad, it was either incognito^ or in one of the royal carriages, 
with a powerful eacch't. An amusing anecdote is redhrded of the de- 
testation in which he was held by the people, and the»ilhtreatment 
he would have met had he fallen into Jbeir hands. A geufelfeman . 
of the name of fiourscl was passing in his carriage down thejlue SJ. 
Antoine, when his fi^rther progress was stayed 'dy, a hackijey-coaoh 
that had blocked up the road. M. Loursers servant chllcd impa- 
tiently to the hacki-ey-copchmaii to get out of tlie way, and, on his 
refusal, str\*ck him a blow on tho face. A crowd was soon drawn 
together by the disturbance, and M. Boursel got out of the carriage 
to restore order. The hackney-coachman, imagining that he Vad 
now another assailant, bethought hiin of an expedient to rid him- 
self of both, and called out as loudly as he was able, “ Help 1 help ! 
murder ! murder ! Here are Law and his servant going to kill me ! 
Help ! lieip r* At this cry the people came out of their shopr, armed 
with sticks and other weapons, while the’ mob gathered stones to in- 
flict summary vengcapee upon the supposed lirmneier. Happily for 
M. Boursel and his servant, the door oflhe chtirch otthe Jesuits 
stood wide open, and, seeing the fearful odds against them, they 
rushed towards it with all speed. Tfiey reached the altar, pursued 
by tho people, <s,nd would have been iU-troated evin there, if, find- 
ing the door open leading to the sacristy, they had not sprang 
through, and closed it after tlfem. The mob were then peAuadc^ 
to leave the church by the alarmed and indignant priests, and find- 
ing H. Boursel’s carriage still in the streets, they vented their ill- 
will against it, and did it considerable damage. 

The twenty-five millions secured on tjie municip*'! reveuiues of 
the city of Pi,ris, bearing s6 low an interest as two and a half, per 
cent, were not very popular among the lai;ge holders of Mississippi 
stock. The conversion of the seettritres was, therefofe*“a work of 
•onaiderable difficulty ;* for many preferred to retain tile Ming paper 
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of Law’s company, in the hope that a favourable turn might take 
place. On the 15th of August, with a view to hasten the conversion, 
an edict. was p&ssej}, declaring that all notes for sums between one 
thousand and ten thousand livrcs should not pass current, except 
for tjio ->urchaao of a*inuitio8 and b^k accounts, or for the payment 
t)f ijistalmcnts still due on the shares of the company. 

In October following another edict Avas passed, depriving these 
notes of all value Avhatevor*afte» the month of November next en- 
suing. The management of mint, the farming of the revenue, 
^nd all the other advantages and privileges of the India, or Missis- 
sippi Company, were taken from them, and they were reduced to a 
mere private company. This was the death-blow to the whole /ys- 
tern, which had now got into the hands of its enemies. Law had 
lost all influence in thotJouncil of Finance, and the company, being 
despoiled of , its immunities, could no longer hold out the sliadow of 
a prospect of being able io fulfd its engagements. All tliose sus- 
pected*of illegal profits at the tilhe the public dWusion was at its 
height, were sonq Jt out and amerced in heavy fines. It was pre- 
viously ordered that a list of the original prof)rietors should bo made 
out, and that such persons as still retained thei# shares should place 
ther^i in deposit with tlie company, and that those who Ij^d neglected 
to complete the shares for Avhieh they had put do^vn their names 
should now purchase them of the company, at the rate of 13,500 
livrcs for each share of 500 livrcs. Father than submit to pay this 
enormous sum for stock which was actually at a discount, the share- 
holders packed up all their portable cflects, and endeavoured to find 
a refuge in foreign countries. Orders were iramediatcly issued to 
the aathorities at the poi^s and frontiers, to apprehend all travellers 
who sought to leave the kingdom, «.nd keep ^hem iiwnistocly, until it 
was ascertained whether they had any plate or jewellery with them, 
or were concerned in the late stock-jobbing. Against such few as^ 
escaped, iSio punishment of d^ath was recorded, while the most arbi- 
trary proceediif^s were instituted against Jflioso AAiig remained. 

Law himself, in a moment of despair, delei-mined to leave a coun- 
try wiiero his life u as no longer seeflro. He at first only demanded 
permission to retire from Paris to one of his country-seats — a per- 
mission which the regent cheerfully granted. The latter was much 
affected at the unhappy turn affairs had taken, but his faith con- 
tinued uumeved in the truth and efficacy of Law ’s financial system. 
His eyes were opened to his ownerroft ; and during the few remain- 
ing years of his life he gonstantly longed for an opportunity of again 
festablislfing the system upt>n t securer basis. At Law’s last interview 
yith th® frifice, he iscpiwrted to have said.---” I confess that X have 
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committed many faults. I committed them because I am^a man, and 
all men are liable to error ; but I declare to yoTj most solemnly that 
none of them proceeded from wicked or dishonestqnotives, and that 
nothing of the kind will be found in the whole course of my con- 
duct.*' 



LAW A CAU J>JBAWfr JJV COCK.S.* '■» 


Two or three days after his departure the regent sent hima^ery 
kind letter, permitting him to leave the kingdom whenever he pleased-, ' 
and stating that ho had ordered his passports to be made ready. He 
at the same time otlered him any sum of money he might require. 
Law respectfully declined the money, and set out for Brussels in a 
post-chaise belonging to Madame do Brie, the mistress Of. the Duke 
of Bourbon, escorted by six horse-guards. From thence he proceeded 
to Venice, where lie remained for some moriths, the object of the^ 
greatest curiosity to the people, "who bUlievod him to be the possessor 
• Law in a cor drawn by cocks j from Set ^oote^Tqdereel der Dwamht^ 
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of enomoTis wealth. T^o opinion, however, could be more erroneous. 
With more ecnerogity than could have been expected from a man 
who during the greatest part of his life had been a professed gambler, 
he fiad refused to enrich himself the expense of a ruined nation. 
DuriiJt,- tlie height df the popular frenzy for Mississippi stock, he had 
* ne^ver doubted of the final success of his projects in making Franco 
the richest ancj most pow(y;ful nation of Europe. He invested all his 
gains in the putchase of landed property in France — a sure proof of 
his own belief in the stability df his schemes. He had hoarded no 
^ plate op j[ewelleT*y, and sent no moneys like the dishonest jobbers, to 
foreign countries. His all, with the exception of one diamond, worth 
about five w six thousand }V)iind8 sterling, was invested intheFpench 
soil ; and wheji he left J:hat country, he left it almost a beggar. This 
fact alone ought to rescue his memory from fhe charge of knavery, 
BO often and so unjustly brought against him. 

As soon as h»p dep^arture wa» known, all his estates and his valu- 
•able library were seated. Among the rest, an annuity of 200,000 
livres (S0(X)/. s'-irling) on the lives of his wife and children, which 
had been purclur^ed for five millions of livr(^, was forfeited, notwith- 
standing that a special edict, drawn up for the j^urpose in the days of 
his prosperity, hud cxprc.^sly declared that it should nsver be confis- 
cated for any cause whatever. Great discontent e’dsted among the 
]ftoplc that Law had been suffered to escape. The mob and the par- 
liament w'oukl have been pleased to have seen him hanged. The few 
who liud not suffered by the commercial revolution rejoiced that the 
quack had left the country j but all those (and they we^o by far the 
most numerous class) whose fortunes wer") implicated regretted that 
his intimate knov^ Jodge of the distress of the country, and of the 
causes that had 1^‘d to it, had not been rei^iered ihore available in 
discovering a remedy. 

At a meeting of the Council of Finance and the General Council 
of the Hegency, documents were laid upon the table, from which it 
appeared that’tlic amount of notes in circulation .vas 2700 millions. 
The Regent w'as called upon to explain how it happened that there 
» was a discrepancy between the dates at which these issues were made 
and those of the edicts by which they were authorised. He might 
have safely taken the w'holo blame upon himself, but he preferred 
that an absent man should bear a share of it ; and he therefore stated 
that>La\y. ifpon his ow n authority, had issued 120f)[ millions of notes 
abdifiPereift times, and that he (the reghnt), seeing thht the thing had 
been irrevocably done,* had screened Law by antedating the decrees 
of the council which authbrifed the augmentation. It would have 
been more fo his credit if he had told the whole truth w^hile he was 
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about it, and acknowledged that it was mainly through hia extrara* 
gance and impatience that Law had been induced to o/erstep tho 
bounds of safe speculation. It was also ascertaiifed, that* the national 
debt, on the 1st of January, 1721, amounted to upwards of 3400 
millions of livres, or more than i24,(X)0,000/, s|erling, the iijtorcst 
upon which was 3,196,000?. A commission, or visa, was forthwith 
appointed to examine into all the securities of the state creditors, who 
^were to be divided into five classes ;• the ^irst four cofnprising those 
who had*puTchased their securities with real effects, and the latter 
comprising those who could |jiv# no proofs that tho transactions they 
had entered into were real^and bond fide. The securities of the latter 
were ordered to be destroyed, while those of the first four (passes were 
subjected to a most rigid and jealous scrutiny. The result of tho 
labours of tho visa wat a report, in whicli thej couuseltcd tho reduc- 
tion of the interest upon tliesc securities to fifty-six milliojis^f livres. 

* They justified this advice by a 
• statement of the various ^cts of ^ 
pccillation aihl ^xtortion which 
th#y had discovered ; and an 
edict to that effect was accord- 
ingly published and duly re- 
gistered by the parliaments of 
the kingdom. ^ 

^ Another tribunal was after- 
wards est ablishedunder thetitlo 
of the Chamhre de V Arsenal, 
which took cognisance of all the 
malversations committed i: tire 
financial dtpartments of the 
government * during; the late 
, DAKbhNKoy. unhappy period. A Master of 

Inquests, named Falllonct, to- 
gether with tho Abbe Cleftient, and two clerks in their employ, had 
been concerned in divers acts of peculation to the amount of upwards 
of a million of livres. The first Iwo w^cro sentenced to bo belieaded, , 
and tho latter to be hanged ; but tbeir punishment was afterwards 
commuted into imprisonment for life in the Bastille. JSTumerous 
other acts of dishonesty were discovered, and punished by fine and 
imprisonment. . ♦ • 

DArgenson^stiared with Law and the regent the unpopularij^j’ 
which had alighted upon all those ooncemed^in the Mississippi mad- 
ness. He was dismissed from his post of Oiiancellor to malfe room fo» 
D'Aguesseau ; but he retained the title of JSLoeper of title Se\sils, and 
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y/ia afiowed to attoad the councils wheaerer he pleased. He thought 
it bett^ however, to withdraw from Paris, and live for a time a life 
of seclusioDNat his Country seat. But he was not formed for retire- 
ment; and becoming moody and discontented, he aggravated a disease 
under which he hq^ long laboured, and died in less than a twelve- 
mdnth. The populace of Paris so detested him, that they carried 
their' hatred even to h'is grave. As his funeral procession passed to 
the church of^St. Nicholas duChardonneret, the burying-place of 
his family, it was beset by a jnotous mob ; and his two sons, who 
irere following as chief mopmers, were obliged to drive as fast as 
they Were able* down a by-street to escapp personal violence. 

As regards Law, he for some time entertained a hope that he 
should be recalled to Franco to aid in CBtablishing its credit upon a 
firmer basis.* The degrth of the regent in 172!^ w ho expired suddenly 
as he w'ps sitting hf the fireside conversing with his mistress, the 
Duchess de Phalnris, deprived him of that hope, and he was reduced 
to lead his former lilfe of gambling. He w^as mor« than once obliged 
to paw n his dirnfond, the solo remnant of his vast wealth, but suc- 
cessful piay gen orally enal ud him to rcdc^fh it. Being persecuted 
by his creditors at Home, he proceeded to Copenhagen, where he 
received ponriission from the English ministry to reside in his native 
country, his pardon for the murder of Mr. Wilson having been sent 
^over to him in 1719. He was brought over in the admiral's ship — a 
circumstance w hich gave occasion for a short debate in the House of 
LordF , Earl Coningsby complained that a man who had renounced 
both his country and his religion should have been treated with such 
honour, and expressed his belief that his presence in England, at a 
tinit) when the people ^tcre so bewilderecl by the nefarious practices 
of the South-Sea rflirociors, w’^ould be attended witji no little danger. 
He gave notice ^f a nxol ;on on the subject ; but it was allowed to 
drop, no other member of the House having the slightest participa- 
tion ini‘hi8 lordship’s fears.* Law remained for about four years in 
England, anAthon proceeded to Venice? wFere lie died in 1729, in 
very embarrassed circumstances. The following epitaph was written 
at file time : • 

** Cl git cet Ecotisais o£l^brc, 

Co calculatonr saus ^gal, 

Qui, par Jes r%los de Talg^bre, 

A mla la France & rh6pital.*' 

His brother, William Law, who had been concerned wdth him in 
Ihe administration both of the bank and the Louisiana Company, was 
impris«n’ed in the Baslille f«r alleged malversation, but no guilt was 
ever graved against^hbn. He was liberated after fifteen months. 
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and became the founder of a family, which is still known^in Fiance 
under the title of Marquises of Lauriston. 



Kuojc oit MOTanro.* 


In the nbxt chapter will be found an account of the madness 
which infected the people of England at the same time, and urder 
very similar circiimstaiices, but which, thanks tci the encrj^ies and 
good sense of a constitutional govei Jiment,»wa8 attcfuded with results 
far less disastrous than those which were seen in France. 

* Neck or nothing, or duwnfu^ of the Mieitlssippi Company. — P*^ut *» Mr 
Muwinm* Collection. 
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THE SOUTH-SEA HUBiyjE. 


At IcTiji^th corruption, like a general flood, 

* Did deluge all ; and avarice creeping on, 

Spread, like a low-W)m miRt, and hid the Bun. 

StatCKincn and patriots plied alike the stocks. 

Peeress and butler shared alike the box ; 

And judges jobbed, and bishops bit the town, 

And mighty dukes i)aeked cords I'ir half-a-crown : 
llritain was sunk in lucre’s sordid charms. — Pope. 

TnE Soiitli-Sea Oampany was originated by the celebrated Harley 
Earl of Oxford, in the y jar 1711, with the view of restoring }7ublic 
credit, hich had suffered by the dismissal of the Whig ministry, and 
of providing fos* the discharge of the army und navy debentures, and 
other parts of the floating debt, amounting to nearly ten millions 
ilterKng. A company of merchants, at that time without a name, 
took this debt upon themselves, and the government agreed to secure 
them for a certain period the interest of six per cent. To provide 
for this interest , amounting to 6(X),(XX)^. per annum, tlie duties upon 
wines, vinegar, India goods, wrought silks, tobacco,, wliale-fins, and 
some other articles, were rendered permanent. Tlio monopoly of the 
trade to the South Seas was .granted, and the company, being incor- 
porated by act of parliainejit, 4 ,assumed the title by which it has ever 
since bee!i known. The minister took grcj,t credit to himself for his 
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share in this transaction, and the scheme was always called by his 
flatterers *‘the Earl of Oxford’s masterpiece.*' ^ 

Even at this early period of its history the most visionaiy i^eas 
were formed by the company andr^th® public of the immense riches of 

the eastern coast of* South 
America. Erery body had 
he^rd of the j|old and silver 
mines of Peru and Mexico ; 
every one believed them to^ 
be inexhaustible,^, and 'that it 
was only necessary to send 
ih^ manufacture! of Eng* 
land to the coast to be repaid 
a hundredfold in gold and 
silver ingots by fhe natives. 
A repoif indnstriously spread, 
that Spain vas willing con-‘ 
cede four poivS on 4hti coasts 
of ChUi and Peru for the par- 
iiAKM-.v KATiL o'iKoi!!). poscs of trafRc, increased the 

• general confidence, and for 

many years the South-Sea Company's stock was in high favour. 

Philip V. of Spain, however, never had any intention of admit- 
ting the English to a free trade in tlic ports of Spanish America. 
Negotiations were set on foot, but their only result was the assiento 
contract, or tlie privilege of supplying the colonies with negroes for 
thirty years, and of sending once a year a ^[^esscl, limited both jp* to 
tonnage and value of cargo, to trade with Mexico, Peru, or Chili. 
The latter permission wsw only granted uponi^the hard condition, that 
the King of Spain should enjoy one-foui’th of the profits, aid a tax of 
five per cent on the remainder. This vjas a great disappointment to 
the iSarl of Oxford and hi|i party, who were remindeej. much oftener 
than they found agreeable of the 

" Parluriunt inonfes,'nasci(ur ridiculus mus,** 

But the public confidence in the South- Sea Company was not shaken. 
The Earl of Oxford declared that Spain would permit two ships, in 
addition to the annual ship, to carry out merchandise during the first 
year ; and a list wc.s published, in which all the ports and^harbdura 
of these coasts 'wt'roi)oinpously set forth as open to the tradqof Great 
Britain. The first voyage of the annual ship was not made, till the, 
year 1717, and in the follojving year the trade was suppressed by the 
rupture with Spain. . 
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The king's speech, at the opening of the session of 1717, made 
pointed allusion to the state of public credit, and recommended that 
proper measures should be taken to reduce the national debt. The 
two great monetary corporations, ^^ .3 South-Sea Company and the 
Bank <>1" England, iflade proposals to parliament on the 20th of May 
ensumg. The South-feea Company prayed that their capital stock of 
ten millions might be increased to twelve, by subscription or other- 
wise, and ofleretl to accept five^er cent instead of six upon Jlie whol^ 
amount. The bank made proposals equally advantageous. The 
house debated for some time, and finally three acts were passed, called 
the South- bea Act, the Bauk Act, and the General Fund Act. By 
the first, tliu proposals of the South-Sea Company were accepted, and 
that body helcj itself rejely to advance the sum of two millions towards 
discharging the priiiei^)al and interest of the debt duo by the state for 
tJio four loffr.ery funds of the ninth and tenth years of Queen Aiine. 
i'y fhc second ac^ t^P bank received a lower rat^of interest for the 
»suiu 01 ^!' 1,775, 027/. ,^5.9. duetto it by the state, and agreed to deliver up 
lobe cv.y.:\ Ued " . many exchequer bills as an?,ounied to two millions 
si L'l ling, find to v /oept of an annuity of one hlindred thousand pounds, 
being after tlie rate of five per cent, tJie whiflc redeemable at one 
year’s notice. They wore further required to be ready»to advance, in 
case of need, a sum not exceeding 2,500,000/. upon the same terms 
five per cent interest, redeemabh^ by iiai’li ament. The General 
Fund Act n^cited the various- deficiencies, whicli were to be made 
good by the aids derived from the foregoing sources. 

TJienanie of the Soutli-Sea Company was thns continually before 
tin; pc blic. Though they’ trade with the % outh American States pro- 
ducted little or no augmentation of their revenues, they continued to 
flourish as a monetary covporation. • Their silock wits in high request, 
and tlie ofercctors, buoyed up with success, began to think of new 
means for extending their in^uonce. The Mississippi scheme of John 
Law, wliich so^dazzlcd and captivated the French people, inspired 
them with an idea that they could carry on the same game in Eng- 
land* The anticipated failure of hig plans did not divert them from 
their intention. Wise in their own conceit, they imagined they could 
avoid his faults, carry on their schemes for ever, and stretch the cord 
of credit to its extremes! tension, without causing it to snap asunder. 
It was while Law’s plan was at its greatest height of popularity, 
whiie peopll' wore crowding in thousands to the J2ti Quiucampoix, 
aad ruiiiifig themselves wdth frantic *eagcrness, tluit. the Soutli-Sca 
directors ^id before pafliament their famous plan for paying off the 
national* ^ebt. Visions of boSndless wcaiyi floated before the fasci- 
wated dyes of the pcfbpfc in the two most q^lcbrated countries of 
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Europe. The English commenced their career of extravagance some- 
what later than the French j but as soon as the delirium seized them, 
they were determined not to be outdone. Upon tlib 2^ of Janijjiry, 
1720, the House of Commons revived itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to take into consideration that parfof the king‘s%peech 
at the opening of the session which related to the public debts, and 
the proposal of the South-Sea Company t 9 Lwards the i^demption and 
, sinking of the same. The pit^posai set forth at gfeat length, and 
under several heads, the debts of the state, amounting to 30,981 ,712^., 
which the company wore anxious to take upon themselves, upon con- 
sideration of five per cenC per annum, secured to them until Mid- 
summer 1727 ; after which time, the wliolc was to becofiie redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the legislature, and ih 9 intcrest^-to be reduced 
to four per cent. The proposal was recciv(‘d v,ilh great favour ; but 
the Bank of England had many friends in the House ol Commons, 
who were desirousj/liat that body should share tl f; advantages^tbat 
were likely to accrue. On behalf of thi^ eorpoi v'^tion it was 'i*epre-‘ 
sented, that they had ^performed great and eminent. serviffes to the 
state in the most difBcuko times, and deserved, at least, that if any 
advantage was to b(^< made by public bargains of this nature, they 
should be preferred before a coin])any that liad never done any thing 
for the nation. The further consideration of the matter was accord- 
ingly postponed for five days. In the moan time a plan was drawii 
up by the governors of the bank. The South- Sea Com 2 :>any, afraid 
that tho bank might offer still more advantageous tvrma to the 
government than tlicmselves, I'econsidered their I'ornier proposal, and 
made some alteration s in it, which they hoped would render it ‘more 
acceptable. The juiucipal change was a stijmlation that the govern- 
ment might redcvm tUe^e debts at the expi ption ^f four years, in- 
stead of seven, as at first suggested. The' bank resolved -uot to be 
outbidden in this singular auction, and the governors also reconsidered 
their first proposal, and sent in a new one. 

Thus, each eo^poratioh having made two proposals, the house 
began to deliberate. Mr. Itobert Walpole was the chief speaka** in 
favour of the bank, and Mr. Aistabie, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the principal advocate on behalf of the South-Sea Company. 
It was resolved, on tho 2d of February, thac the proposals of the latter 
were most advantageous to ihe country. They wore accordingly 
received, and loavQ was given to bring in a bill to that effect. 

Exchange Alley was in a fbvor of excitement. The company 
stock, which had been at a hundred and thirty the previous day, 
gradually rose to three hundred, aud eSatiuued to rise w ij;hj;}ie most * 
astonishing rapidity during the whole time thakthe bill in its leveral*^ 
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^stages wa9 under discussion. Mr. Walpole was almost the only states* 
mail in the IJouse Dfho spoke out bold^ against it. He warned them, 
in eloquent and solemn language, of the evils that would ensue. It 
countenanced, he s^d, ‘‘ the dangerous practice of stock -jobbing, iind 
would divert the genius of the nation from trade and industry. It 
MTOuld hold out a dangerous lure to decoy the uiiwaiy to their ruin, 
by making thAn part witlf the garnings of their labour for a prospect 
of imaginary wealth. The gre^ principle of the project w-tis an evit 
^ eff first-race magnitude ; it was to raise artificially the value of the 
stock, by- exciting and keeping up a geneyil infatuation, and by pro- 
mising dividends out of funds which could never be adetiuatc t_o the 
purpose.’* *In a prophetic Spirit he 
added, that tin* phm succeeded, 
the directors would bdbome masters 
of the government, form o new and 
absolute aristocriw •in the king- 
•dom, and control aie resolutions of 
the legisii ' are* If it failed vhich 
he was conviucou it would, the re- 
sult would bring general discontent 
and' ruin upon the country. 8uch 
would be the delusion, that when 
the evil day came, as come it would, 
the people would start up, as from 
a dream, and ask themselves if these 
things could have been true. All his 
eloquence was ill vain. H%was looked 
upon as a false prophet, or compared to the hoarsg raven, croaking 
omens of evil. His nd^', however, compared him to Cassandra, 
predicting^evils which would only be believed when they come home 
to men’s hearths, and stared^them in the face at their own boards. 
Although, in fymer times, the House hadi*listoncd with the utmost 
Attention to every word that fell from ’nis lips, the benches became 
desested when it was known tliat he would speak on the South -Sea 
' question. 

The bill was two mouths in its progress through the House of 
Commons. During this time every exertion was made by the directors 
and their friends, and more especially by the chairman, the noted Sir 
John Blunt,* to raise thfe price of the ^tock. The^ifost extravagant 
nfmours were in circulation. Treaties between England and Spain 
were spoken of, whereby*the l^ter was to grant a free trade to all her 
colonies ; #nj(l the rich produce of the min-js of Potosi-la-Paz was to 
he brought to England*untU silver should becowe almost as plentiful 
• TOL^ X« 4 
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as iron. For cotton and woollen goods, with which we oould supply 
them in abundance, the dwellers in Mexico wereio em^Jy their golden 
mines. The company of merchants trading to the*South Seas vjould 
be the ricliest the world ever sa^ and every hundred pounds invested 
ill it would produce hundreds per annum to the stockholder, •At last 
the stock was raised by these means to near four hundred ; but, after 
fluctuating a good deal, settled at tl^reo hauidred and 4hirty, at which 
* price it i«emained when the bill passed the Commons*by a majority of 
172 against 55. • 

In the House of Lords the bill was hurried through ^all. its staged 
with unexampled rapidity. On the 4th of April it was read a first 
time ; on the 5th, it was read a second tilne ; on the 6th,* it was com- 
mitted ; and on the 7i^h, was read a third tiiae and parsed. 

Several peers spoke warmly against the s&lieme ; but their warn- 
ings fell upon dull, cold cars. A speculating froiizy had seized them 
as well as the ploboians. Lord hTortfe and Groy«ai Hhe bill was unjust 
in its nature, and might prove fiital in it*, cousecftences, bcin^ calcu- 
lated to enrich the fbw and impoverb^h the man^ . TIh- dJuke of 
Wharton followed ; but, as he only retailed at sec (Aid-hand the argu- 
ments so eloquently*" stated by Walpole in the Lower House, ho was 
not listened fo with even the same attention that had been bestowed 
upon Lord North and Grey. Earl Cowper followed on the same side, 
and compared the bill to the famous horse of the siege of Troy, IjiKo 
that, it was ushered in and received with great j)Oinp and acclama- 
tions of joy, but bore within it treachery and destruction. The Eaii 
of iSuudeiiatid endeavoured to answer all objections ; and on the qiics- 
lion being put, there appeared only seventeen poors against, aud'eighty- 
three in favour of the project. The very same da^ on which it passed 
the Lords, it received royal assent, ai^d bccqjne the law of the 
land. • 

It seemed at that time as if the -viholc nation had turned stock- 
jobbers. Exchange Alley was every day blocked by crowds, and 
Cornhili was impassable for the number of carriages. Every body 
came to purchase stock. ‘‘E^y fool aspired to be a knaves” In. 
tlic words of a ballad published at the time, and sung about tlid 
streets,'^ 

Then stars and garters did appear 
Among the meaner rabble ; 

To buy and to soo and hear 
The Jews and Gcntilef^squabhlo. 


A South-Sea Ballad; or, Sfirry BemarTce vpon JSxclj^ng^-AUey BuWles. •3^ a new Tun* 
tailed The Grand Elixir the PhUoaopher'% Stone dieeotferedP 
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Tho greatest ladies tliither came, 
i^ud plied in chariots daily^ 

•Or pawned their jewels for a sum 
To vonturo in the A ’ cy.” 

The iuordiiiato tTirst of gain that had afflicted all ranks of society 
was not to be slaked even in the South Sea. Other schemes, of tho 
most cxtravaglmt kind, m-re sjp-rted. The share-lists wci’C speedily 
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filled up, and ail enormous traffic carried on in shares, wliile, of course, 
ev( 5 ry moans wore resorted tePto raise them to an artificial value in the 
market. • 

Contrary to all expectation, South-Sea stock fell when the bill 
, reeSved the royal assent. On tlie 7th of April tlie shares were quoted 
at three hundred and ten, and on the following day at two hundred 
and ninety. Already the directors had tasted tlie profits of their 
scheme, and it was not likely that they should quietly allow tho stock 
to ^nd itSrtA^atural Icvpl without an effort to itiise it. Immediately 
their bufiy emissaries were set to w(irk. Every pc/sbn interested in 
the success of the project endeavoured to draw a knot of listeners 
• around* Him, to whom he ci^patiated on the treasures of the South 
Araeri^ali seas. Excjia^ge Alley was crowded with attentive groups. 
*One miniour alone, asserted with the utmost*confidciice, liad an im- 
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Uiodiate effect upon the stock. It was said that Eavl St^ifiope had 
received overtures in France from the Spanish gov^rnmei^t to exchange 
Gibraltar and Port IMahoii for some places on the coast of Peru^ for 
the security and enlargement of t^ie ti*ade in thO|^South Seas. Instead 
of one annual ship trading to those ports, and allowing the king of 
Spain twenty-live per cent out of the profits, the company might 
build and charter as many ships as tbey plbased, and jfay no per cent- 
age whatever to any foreign potentate. 

, ** VisioDS of ingots danced boforo their eyes," 

and stock rose 1 ‘apidly. On tlic ISili of April, five days after the bill 
‘ had become law, the directors opened th«ir books for a Subscription 
of a million, at the r^tc of 30tV. for every capi^l. fcjuch was 
ihe concourse of persons of all ranks, that th* first subscription was 
found to amount to above two millions of original stocks It was to 
be paid at five pay^neuts, of OOL for evtrji 10^^. In a fewMays 
the stock advanced to three hundred and forty, alid the suhsciiptionai 
were sold for double tl« price of the first^^aynient. T/o raxSj^ the stock 
still liighor, it was declared, in a general court of*directors, oil the 
21st of April, that ilfo midsummer dividend should be ten per cent, 
and that all s'abscriptions chould be entitled to the same. These re- 
solutions answering the end designed, the directors, to improve the 
infatuation of the monied men, opened their books for a second sul^ 
Bcription of a million, at four hundred pin* cent. I^uch was the frantic 
eagerness of people of every class to speculate in these funds, that iu 
the course gf a fc'w liours no less than a million and a half was sub- 
scribed at that rate. %• ^ 

In tlic mean time, innumerable joint-stock com}>aiiios started up 
every where. They 50(»;i received the name of*pubbles, the most 
appropriate that imagination could devise* The populace are often 
most happy in the nicknames they empjpy. None could be more apt 
than that of Bubbles. Some of them lasted for a week or a fortnight, 
and were no more heard of, wliilc others could not even live out that 
short span of existence. Every ^evening produced new scheinci^ and 
every morning new projects. The highest of the aristocracy were as • 
eager in this liot pursuit of gain as the most plodding jobber in Corn- 
hill. The Prince of Wales became governor of one company, and ’ 
is said to have cleared 4(),000h by his speculations.* The Duke of 
Bridgewater started a scheme for the improvement of ♦Iiiondomand 
Westminster, and the Duke of Chandos another. There were ncariy 
a hundred different projects, each more exh-avagant and "deceptive 
than the other. To use the words o\ the Poliiical State, they wei*d 

f ' c 

• Coxu’s Walj>ole^ Corrusjfoudciioe butween Mr. Seerptaty Cntp-gw tnnl Earl Stji^nhope.* 
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“set on fUot and promoted by crafty knaves, then pursued by multi- 
tudes of covetous ^j>ols, and at last appeared to be, in effect, what 
their vulgar appellation denoted them to be — bubbles and mere 
cheats.” It was computed that nea.* one million and a half sterling 
was won and lost by^these unwarrantable practices, to the impoverish- 
ment of many a fool, and the enriching of many a rogue. 

Some of tb^se schemca^wei*e plausible enough, and, had they l)een 
undertaken at ^ time when tllb public mind was unexcited, mighl^ 
have been pursued with advantage to all concerned. But \hey were 
* established merely with the view of raising the shares in the market. 
The projectors took the first opportunity of a rise to sell out, and next 
morning the scheme was* at an end. Maitland, in his Eiatqry of^ 
London, gravely inforii^iS us, that one of the projects wliich received 
great encouragement, 4was for the establishment of a company “to 
make ddhi'boards out of saw-dust.” This is no doubt intended as 
a joke ; but therf» L^buudance^ of evidence to shew that dozens of 
•schemes, haivlly <1 ^hit more reasonable, lived their little day, ruining 
hundreds 0 *0 t^ oj fell. One of tlicm w^as f^»* a w'heel for perpetual 
motion — capital me million ; another wfts “ for encouraging the 
breed of horses in England, and improving of glebe and church lands, 
and' repairing and rebuilding parsonage and vicarage Rouses.” Why 
the clergy, who were so mainly interested in the latte clause, should 
•have taken so much interest in the first, is only to be explained on 
the supposition that the scheme was projected by a knot of the fox- 
hunting parsons, once so common in England. The shaves of this 
company were r:ipidly subscribed for. But the most alisurd and pre- 
posterous of all, and which shewed, mor(^ completely tlian any otliorj 
the utter madness of the people, was one started by an unknown ad- 
venturer, entitled" “-4 Gorwpany for carry igiff on nndertakiny oj 
yreat adimntaye, %ut nohoorj to hnmo what it is'' Were not the fact 
stated by scores of credible witnesses, it would be impossible to be- 
lieve tliat any person could liave been duped by such a project. The 
man of genius who essayed this bold and sdecessfi*'* inroad upon pu]>lic 
creijulity, merely stated in his prospectus that the reijuircd capital 
was half a million, in five thousanicl shares of 100^. each, deposit 2/. 
per siiare. Each subscriber, paying his deposit, would be entitled to 
100/. per annum per share. Uow this immense profit was to bo ob- 
tained, he did not condescend to inform them at that time, but pro- 
mi«edthat»iu a montl>full particulars should be ^ulj announced, and 
a call maJdc for the i-cmaining 98/. of %he subscriptioJi. Next morning, 
at nine o’clock, this gieat man opened an office in Comhill, Crowds 
of peopljj beset his door, anK when he shut up at three o’clock, he 
^foundothat no less tL^iii«one thousand shares had been subscribed for, 
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and the deposits paid. He was thus, in five hours, the jHnncr of 
2000^. He was philosopher enough to be contciitod with^his venture, 
and set off the same evening for the Continent. IleVas never heard 
of again. * 

Well might Swift exclaim, comparing Change Alley to a g^ilf in 
the South Sea : 

“ Subscribers here by thouafcnds ^oat. 

And jostlo one another rfown, 
liacli ])add]iiif!; in his leaky boat. 

And here they fish for ^old and drown. 

N<'>'.v buried in the depths bclo^^. 

Now moiuitcd up to heaven again, 

Tiiey red! and stagger to and fro, * 

At tliciv wits’ end, like dninkcn ii?bn. 

Jdcaiitimo, secure on Gnir*away cHOV;^ , 

A fJavago rac:<', by sbi^)vvr<;cks f-d, 

Lie waiting fer llie foundered sl^ifts, 

A, lid stAp^tho bodies of th« dead.” 

Another fraud that^ was very successful was that of the ‘‘ Gloho 
as thOy were called. They were nothing nnwe tliau square 
pieces of pln vliig- cards, on which was the impression of a seal, in wax, 
bearing the sign oftlic Globe Tavern, in the ncigbhourliood of Ex- 
change Alley, with the inscription of Sail-Cloth Permits.” The 
possessors enjoyed no other advantage from them than permission to 
Bubscrihe at f^omo future time to a new sail-cloth manufactory, pro- 
jected by one who was then^knoavn to be a ipan of fortune, Imt'who 
was afterwards involved in tlic peculation and piniishment of the 
Sonth-8ca direciorls. Tlisj^c jierinits sold for as mueJp as sixty guineas 
in the Alley. ‘ 

» Persons of distinction, of both sexes, ,wcj‘c d-ecjily engaged in all 
those bubbles ; tliose of th^ male sex going to taveriljs and cotfeo- 
houscs to mc(3t thch/ brokers, attd the ladies resorting for the same 
purpose to the shojis of ruilliucrs^and haberdashers. Put it did not 
follow that all these peo])Ie lielieved in the feasibility of the schemes 
to whicli ilioy subscribed : it was enough for their purpose that their 
shares would, by stock-jobbing arts, bo soon raised to a premium, when 
they got rid of them with all expedition to the really credulous. 8o 
groat was the confiitiou of the crowd in the al?by, that sh^s in ttie 

saint bubble were '^kn own to have been sold at the same inslant ten* 

• • 

per cent higher at one end of the alley than af the other. ^Sensible 
men beheld the cKtraordinajy infatuation of the people witl^ soitow 
and alarm. Thei(‘ wero^ome both in and out*of^)arliainent wh6 fore- 
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flaw clearly %Jlie ruin that was impending. Mr. Walpole did not cease 
his gloomy forcbodii^s. His fears were shared by all the thinking 
few, and imprCssed most forcibly upon the government. On the llih 
of Jiflie, the day the parliament rose, cho king published a proclama- 
tion, de blaring that ai. these unlawful projects should be deemed pub- 
lic nuisances, and prose^nited accordingly, and forbidding any broker, 
under a pcnalt]^ of five hundred pounds, from buying or selling any 
shares in them. • Notwithstandii!^ this proclamation, roguish specu- 
lators still carried them on, and*the deluded people still encouraged 
^hcin. On the l^th of July, an order of the Lords Justices assembled 
in privy council was published, dismissing ifU the petitions that had 
been presented for patents ayd chartci-s, and dissolving all the bubble 
companies. The following copy of their lordshins’ order, containing 
a list of all thes*e nefariojis projects, will not be deemed uninteresting 
at the present time, when, at periodic inteiTals, there is but too much 
.tcndeftcy in the puVi^^yjd’id to indulge iii similar practices : 

'‘At ihe Co-ncil Chcanbcr, Whitehall, the 12th day of July, 
x''20. ‘Vesent, t’.cir Excellencies tlie Lords Justices in 
(/ouncil. 

“Their Excellencies th.e Lords Justices, in council^ taking into 
consideration the many iucoiivenienoes arising to tlic public from 
S(?v'cral projects set on foot for raising of joint-stock for various pur- 
poses, and that a great many of his majesty’s subjects have been 
drawn in to part with their money on pretence of assurances that 
their petitions for patents and charters to enable them to carry on 
the same would be granted : to prevent suej. impositions, fheir excel- 
lencies this day ordered the said several petitions, together with such 
reports from the Board of Tiado, and from his^majesty’s attorney and 
solicitor -general, as had oov.n obtained thereon, to be laid before 
them ; and after mature consideration thereof, wore pleased, by advice , 
of his majjesty’s privy council, lo order that the said petitions be dis- 
missed, which arS as follow ; 

“ 1. Petition of several pereons, graying letters patent for cariy- 
iiig on a fishing trade by the name of the Gnuid Fishery of Great 
Britain. 

“ 2. Petition of the Company of the Royal Fishery of England, 
praying letters patent for such further powers as will effectually con- 
tribute to cawy on the euAd fishery. • 

•“ Petition of George James, on behStlf of himself end divers per- 
sons of disiinction concerned in a national fishery, praying letters 
patent of Incorporation, to enaRe them to carry oi» the same. 

“ 4. Petition of se reial merchants, traaers^ and others, whose 
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names are thereunto subscribed, pra 3 ring to be incorporate^ for reviv- 
ing and carrying on a whale fishery to Greenlan^jand elsewhere. 

“ 5. Petition of Sir John LamWt and others therefo subscribing, 
on behalf of themselves and a great number of merchants, prayihg to 
be incorporated for carrying on a Greenland tra&e, and particularly a 
whafe fishery in Davis’s Straits. 

“ 6. Another petition for a Qreenland^trade. , 

, ‘^7. Petition of several merchants, gentlemen, atid citizens, pray- 

ing to lie incorporated for buying *^ind building of ships to let .or 
freight. 

8. Petition of Samifel Antrim and others, praying for letters 

patent for sowing hemp and flax. .. 

9. Petition of several merchants, masters of ships, sail-makers, 

and manufacturers ol sail-cloth, praying a i^artcr of incorj:>oration, 
to enable them to carry on and promote the said manufactory by a 
joint-stock. ^ ‘ ' 

“ lO. Petition of Thomas Doyd and several \'undred meuchantar 
owners and masters o^^ships, sail-makers, weavers, and other traders, 
praying a charter of hicorporation, empowering them to borrow 
money for purchasing lands, in order to the manufacturing sail-cloth 
and fine holland. 

*^11. Petition on behalf of several persons interested in a patent 
granted by the late King William and Queen Mary for the making tf 
linen and sail-cloth, praying that no charter may be granted to any 
persons whatsoever for making sail-cloth, but that the privilege now 
enjoyed by them may be confirmed, and likewise an additional power 
to carry on the cotton aiic^ cotton-silk manufactures. 

12. Petition of several citizens, morc^iants, and traders in Lon- 
don, and others^ su])scrj|;bers to a British stock for a general i 4 surance 
from fil e in any part of England, praying cd be incorporated for carry- 
ing on the said undertaking, 

“ 13. Petition of several of his majesty’s loyal subjects of the city 
of London and oth''r parts of Great Britain, praying to be incorporated 
for carrying on a general insurance from losses by fire within thq^king-. 
dom of England. 

“ 14. Petition of Thomas Burges and others his majesty’s subjects 
thereto subscribing, in behalf of themselves and others, subscribers to 
a fund of 1,200,000^. for carrying on a trade to his majesty’s German 
dominions, prayipg to be incorporated by the name of<-the Harburg 
Company. i? ' . 

15. Petition of Edward Jones, a dealer in timber, on behalf oi 
himself and others, ipraying to be incorporated for the impdrtation b» 
timber from Gtennan^. 
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** 16. Petition of several merchants of London, praying a charter 
of incorporatipn for fjarrying on a salt-work. 

^‘17. Petition*of Captain Macphedns of London, merchant, on 
behalf himself am^several mcrchiyits, clothiers, hatters, dyers, and 
other traders, praying a charter of incorporation empowering them to 
raise a sufficient sum of money to purchase lands for planting and 
rearing a wood«called madder, for the use of dyers. 

*‘18. Petition of Joseph Giyendo of London, siiuff-niali^r, pray- 
ing a patent for Ms invention to prepare and cure Virginia tobacco 
%r snuff in Virginia, and making it into the same in all his majesty’s 
dominions.” 

• MKT OF’ BUBBLES. 

The followi|ig Bubble- Companies were by il>^^ same order dcclarc( 
to be illegal, and aboliflftffl accordingly : 

1. For the importation of Swedish iron. 

2. * For supply it don witlf ^sea-coal. Capit«.l, three millions. 

• 3. For building and rebuilding houses throughout all England. 
Capital, m hions. 

4, For making jf muslin. 

5. For carrying on aiKl improving the British alum-works. 

6: For effectually settling the island Blanco and M Tartagus. 

7. For suj)plyiiig the town of Beal with fresh water. 

• 8. For the importation of Flanders lace. 

9. For improvement of lauds in Great Britain. Capital, four 
millions. 

10. For encoiiraging the breed of hors''S in Eiiglaijd, Jind im- 
proving of glebe and chujjph lands, and fo? repairing and rebuilding 
parsonage and vicarage houses. 

11. For making of iron and steel in Greatt-BritaiiT. 

12. Foi»improvmg the hind in the county of Flint. Capital, one 

million. * 

13. For pur^asing lands to build on. Capital, two millions. 

14. For trading in hair. 

15. For erecting salt-works in !l^oly Island. Capital, two mil- 
lions. 

16. For buying and selling estates, and lending money on mort- 
gage. 

17. For canying on an undertaking of great advantage ; but no- 

body-to kiici> what it is. * * 

* 18, Foi^ paving the streets of London. Capital, t^o millions, 

19. For furnishing fu^neial^ to any part of Great Britain. 

• 20. buying and selling lands and landing money at interest* 

G^pita]|S5ve millionB. * * ^ 
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21. For canying on the royal fishery of Great Britain/ Capital 
ten millions. 

22. For assuring of seamen’s wages. 

23. For erecting loan -offices f^r the assistance and encoun^gcmeiit 
of the industrious. Capital, two millions. 

24. For purchasing and improving leaseable lands. Capital, four 

millions. ^ « « 

* 25. For importing ijitch and tar^ and other naval stores, from 

North Britain and America. * 

20. For the clothing, felt, and pantile trade. ^ . • 

27. For purchasing and improving a manor and royalty in Essex. 

25. For insuring of horses. Capital, tWo millions. * 

20. For exporting^the woollen manufacture, and ipiporting cop- 
per, brass, and iron. Capital^ four millions. 

30. For a grand dispensary. Capital, three millions. 

31. For erecting mills and piirQlfasing ler^VLOs. Capital, two 

millions. ^ 

32. Fqp improving fhe art of making t^’oap. 

33. For a settlement on the island of Santa Cru;^. 

34. For sinking pfes and smelting load ore in Derbyshire. 

35. For making glass bottles and other glass. 

3G. For a wheel for perpetual motion. Capital, one million. 

37. For improving of gardens. 

38. For insuring and increasing children’s fortunes. 

39. For entering and loading goods at the Custom-house, and for 
negotiating business for mercliauts. 

40. For carrying on a Woollen manufacture in the north oi Eng- 
land. 

41. For importing wfilnut-trees from Virginia. ^ Capital, two mil- 
lions. * • 

•• 42, For making Manchester stuffs of^iliread and cotton. 

43. For making Jonnn and Castile soap. ^ 

44. For improving the wronght-ii*on and steel manufactures of 

this kingdom. Capital, four milljons. « 

45. For dealing in luce, hoUands, cambrics, lawns, &c. Capital^ 
two millions. 

40. For trading in and improving certain commodities of the pro- 
duce of tliis kingdom, &c. Capital, three millions. 

47. For supplying the London markets with cattle. • 

48. For making looking-glasses, coaph-glasscs, &c. Capital, twe 

Tnillions. . * 

49. For working the tin and lead mines in Cornwall ^nd Derby, 
ihire. 
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50. For flaking rupe-oil. 

53. For impprliug leaver fur. Capital^ two millions, 

52.^ For making pjistcboard and padu .g-paper. 

- 53. Foi importing gf oils and otlieg materials used in the woollen 

manufacture. 

54. For improving and increasing the silk niaimfactures. 

55. For lending money onistoc^ annuities, tallies, &c. 

56. For paying pensions to wjdows and others, at a small dis- 
count. Capital, two millions. 

• * 57. Ft«* imp ro 'dug malt liquors. Capital;^ four millions. 

58. For a grand American lislieiy. 

50. For purchasing and improving the fenny lands in Lincolh- 
shir(!. Capital, inlUii^ns. 

CO. For improving tht^JT&pcr manuhicture of Great Britain, 

61. Tho*Bottomrv Company. 

' 62. *F(T drying dot air. 

•63. Fhr carrying oii a trad . in tlie river Orouooko. 

64. For m re effectuu' 7.;aking of baiz^, in Colchester and 
other parts of Great 'Jlritain. 

65. For buying of naval stores, snp])Iying tlfb victualling, and 

paying fhc wages of the workmen. • 

66. For employing pocu* artilicers, and furnishing merchants and 
others with watches. 

67. For iniprovomciit of tillage and the breed (*f cattle. • 

68. Another for the improvement of oifr breed in horses, 

GO. Another for a horso-insurance. 

70. For carrying on the Qpm trade of Greiftt Bidtain. 

71. *For insuring to all masters and mistresses the losses they may 
sustain by servants. ,Cupital, three millions. 

72. For electing houses or hospitals for taking in and nuiintain' 
ing illegitimate children. Capital, two millions. 

73. For bleachigg coarse sugars, without ot fire or loss of 

substance. 

• 74. For building turnpikes and whavfs in Great Britain. 

*75. For insuring from thefts and robberies. 

7f). For extracting silver from load. 

77. For making china and delft ware. Capital, one million. 

78. For importing tobacco, and cxportijig it again to Sweden 
and the Tiorth (A Europe. Capital, four mjjlions. 

79*. For making iron with j)iti coal. 

80. For jruniishing the liitiesfc.of London and Westminster with 

hay and straw* Capital, three millions. • 

81. Foi;a sail and packing-cloth manufactoiy lr:»Ireland. 
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82. For taking up ballast. 

83. For buying and fitting out ships to supptess pirates. 

84. For the importation of timber from Wales. Capital^ two 

millions. r 

85. For rock-salt. 

86. For the transmutation of quicksilver into a malleable fine 

metal. . < » 

Besides these bubbles, many otljers sprang up Mnily, in spite of 
the Condemnation of the government and the ridicule of the s^ill 
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sane portion ^of the public. * The print-shops teemed with caricatures, 
and the newspapers with epigrams nnd satires, upon the prevalent 

4 , , 

• Stock-Jobbing Card, or tiio humonrs of Changg-, A^ley Copied frJha ft print CftUed 
tbe Ttuhtkrs' Medley, piiAiabed by Carrington Bowles. 
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folly. AiVingeuious cardmaker published a pack of South-Sea play- 
ing-cards, winch ari now extremely rare, each card containing, be- 
sides the usual ffgures of a very small size, in one corner, a carica- 
ture of a bubble company, with ap|;%)priate verses underneath. One 
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of the?* most famous bubbles was “Buckle’s Machine Company,*' for 
discharging round and square cannon-balls and bullets, and making 
a total revolution in the art of war. Its pretensions to public favour 
were thus summed up on the eight of spades : 

A rare invention to destroy tlie crowd 
*bf fools at ho*mo instead of fo(4s abroad. 

Fear not, my friends, tliis terrible machine. 

They're only ^Voiunl^d who have shares therein." 

Tree, sur^i^unded by water; people eliinldiitj i:p lhe^/.\*e. One of a series of bubbla 
esrds, copic ‘ frow the Jiublflias^ AJ^SUley, piibliBhed by Carriujjton llowlea 

* m 
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The iii-iuO of hearts was a caricature of the English/Oopper aud 
Bniss Company, with the following epigram ; 

Tho headlong fool that wants to be a swdppor 
Of gold and silver c^in for English copper, 

May, ill (.Jhango Alloy, prove himsoll^n ass, 

And give rich metal for adnltratc brass.” 

Tho eight of diamonds celebrated tfe) compaii;]^ Cor the colonisa- 
tion of^Acadia, with this doggrel : t 

JIo that is rich and wants to fool away 
A good roimd sum in North America, 

Lot him subscribe himself a headlong sliarer. 

And ustcis’ cai*s shall honour him or bearer.” 

And in a similar stylo eveiy card of the^^ck expos^hd soinc knavish 
Bchemo, and ridiculed the persons who were its dupe?.* It was com- 
puted that tliG ^otal amount of Ahe sum^j>roposcii for carrjiiig on 
these projects was upwards of three humored i^nllions sterliin^ 

It is time, however, to 
return^to ihe^great South- 
l^'ea gulf, that swallow'od 
the fortunes of so many 
thousands of the avaricious 
and the credulous. On ihe 
2'.)t.h of May, the stock had 
risen as high as five hun- 
dred, and about two-tliirds 
f'f the govcrimiont annui- 
f ' tinits had cjichaijg.?d the 
rtvuritics of the state for 
'■ ^ those of the ^^mth-Sea com- 
pany. During the whole of 
tlio month of May the stock 
c( HI tinned to rise, and on 
the 28th it was (moted at 
five hundred and nfty. *iu 
/'( ‘ur days after this it took 
;i a prodigious leap, rising 
suddenly from five hundred 
•and fi£ty U eight diundrod 
•sil.lll II I’s uAlKU'AV. and ninety. It was now 

, • the general ^ opinion that 

the stock could lise np higher, ana many persons toolc^tbat opp<>rtn- 
nity of selling op,t^ with a view of r<?cUfeing their i)ro^!ts. Mnuy 
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a 4 oblemeii\n<i persons in the train of the iing, and about to accom- 
pany him t()#Hano^er, were also anxious to sell out. So many 
sellcss, and. so few buye»'s, appeared in the Alley on the 3d of June, 


that tl^e strck fell once from eight hundred and ninety to six 
hundred and forty. The directors were alarmed, and gave their 


agents orders to buy. Their efforts succeeded. Towards evening, 


confidence was* restored, atd th^ stock advanced to seven hundred 
and fifty. It continued at this*price, with sonie slight fluijtuiition, * 
|Ldtil tlie company closed their books on the 22d of June. 

It would bo needless and uninteresting ,to detail the various arts 
employed by the directors to keep up tlic price of stock. It will he 
sufficient to state that it filially rose to one thousand per cent! It 


was quoted at* this price in the commencem^^it of August. The 
bubble then fulI-bl?Tn, and began to quiver and shake prepara- 
tory ^0 its bursting. 

Many of tiio g/Jl^Tiuneiit annuitants expresfted dissatisfaction 
gainst* the diroctoi s They accused them of partiality in making 
out the liaW lor in ea‘.ii subscription, ^ Further uneasiness was 

occasioned by itj being generally known that Sir John Blunt tlie 
chairman, and sointi others, had sold out. Duifng the whole of the 
month of August the stock foil, and on the 2d of Septc.uber it was 


quoted at seven hundred only. 

The state of things now became alarming. To ore vent, if possible* 
the utter eAtiiictioii of public confidence in their proceedings, th(i 


directors summoned a general court of the whol(3 corporation, to moot 


in Mercliant Tailors’ ilall on the 8th of September, By nine o’clock 
iii.tl^e Tiiorning, the rooTn was filled to sftftbcation ; Cheapside was 
blocked up by a crowd unable to gain admittance, and the greatest 
excitement prevail#d. diivjctors and thfir friends mustered in 

great iiumlJers. Sir John Feiiowes, the sub irovernor, was called to 
the chair. Ho acquainted the^assembly with the cause of their meet-* 
ing ; read to thtm the several resolutions ^liyi^court of directors, 
and gave them an account of their proceedings , ot the taking in the 
•redeemable and unredeemable fund«, and of the subscriptions in 


money. Mr. Secretary Craggs then made a sJiort speech, wherein lie 
commended the conduct of the directors, and urged that nothing 


could more effectually contribute to the bringing this schowc to per- 
fection than union among themselves. lie concluded w/fh a motion 
for th^nkin^lihe court of directors for t];ieir prudcnt*aud skilful man 
igement, ?nd for desiring th<im to proceed in such &anner as they 
j^ould think most propef for*the interest and advantage of the cor* 
;)oratioii. iMr. llungerjord, who had rendered himself very consph 
jnous p the House of Commons for his zeal ii^behalf of the Souti^ 
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Sea company, and who was shrewdly suspected to have been a consi- 
derable gainer by knowing the right time to sell gut,*'was very mag- 
niloquent on this occasion. He said that he had seen the rise and, 
fall, the decay and resurrection^*of many commfiimties of this^ nature, 
but that, ill his opinion, none had ever performed such wonderful : 
things in so short a time as the South-Sea company. They had done 

wore than the c^-owii, the pulpit, 
o; the bench could do. They had 
reconciled all parties in one conq- 
inon interest ; they hr-d laid asleep, 
if not wholly extinguyihed, all the 
domestic jars and animosities of the 
nation. ^By the rii^ of their stock, 
monied men had vasjj^ly increased 
|.hcii* fortunes ; country gentlemeu^ 
had seen tfe. value of thejr lands 
doubled and trebled iu their haiwls. 
They had at tli,e uame time done 
good to the Church, not a few of the 
reverend clergy having got great 
sums by the project. In short, they had enriclied the whole nation, 
and he hoped they had not forgotten themselves. Tliere was some 
hissing at the latter part of this speech, which for the extravagance 
of its eulogy was not far removed from satire ; but the directors and 
their friends, and all the winners iu the room, applauded vehemently. 
The Duke" of Portland spoke in a similar strain, and expressed his 
great wonder why any body should he diA.atisfied ; of course, l\o ivas 
a wdnucr by big, speculations, and in a condition similar to that of the 
fat alderman in Joo who, M^^noiievcr»he had eaten a good 

dinner, folded his hands upon his paunch, and expressed his doubts 
whetlier there could be a hungry maii*in the world. 

Several resolijii»iPi%’ere passed at this meetings but they had no 
effect upon the public. Upon the very same evening the stock fell 
to six hundred and forty, and on the morrow to five bundled and 
forty. Day after day it continued to fall, until it was as low as four 
hundred. 1 ii a letter dated September 13th, from Mr. Broderick, M. P., 
to Lord Chancellor Middleton, and published in Coxe’s Walpole^ the 
fonner says : “ Various are the conjectures why the South-Sea direc- 
tors have suffered the cloud *to break so early. I made ^o doubt but 
they would do so when they found it vo their advantage. They Iiave 
stretched credit so far beyond what it would bear, that specie proyes 
insufficient to support if. Their most cc^jisiderable meif have drawn 
out, securing themselves by the losses of the deluded, thpughtiess 
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numbers, WUose understandings have been overruled by avarice and 
the hope of makinjf mountains out of mole-hills. Thousands of faini- 
Hes will be reduced to beggary. TJie consternation ia inexpressible — 
the rage beyond dea^ription, and th-,, case* altogether so desperate, that 
I do not see any plan or scheme so much as thought of for averting 
the blow; so that I cannot pretend lo guess what is next to be done.” 
Ten days aftewvards, the 3k)ck s^ill falling, lie writes: “ The company 
have yet come fo no detennina^fion, for they arc in such a v/ood that 
they know not which way to turn. By several goiillemeii lately come 
to town, I perceive the very name of a SouJli-Sea-man grows abomin- 
able in every country. A great many goldsmiths are already run ojQT, 
and more \M11 daily. 1 qiifrstion wiiether one-third, nay, one-fourth 
of them can s^ind it. From the very beginninj^, I founded my judg- 
ment of the whole alia ii *upon the umjuestionablc maxim, tliat ten 
millions ^wliieh is more than our riimiing cash) could not circulate 
two tmridrod niillic )»• ivey .ul which our paper cret^t extended. That, 
4hcrefv>re, henever liiac si oiJd liecomo doubtful, he the cause what 
it would, onv - state iiiacl*' ic must incvi^afely fall to the ground.” 

Chirluj J2lh of Sc]. tcmbf‘r, at the earnest solicitation of Mr. Secre- 
tary Craggs, sev(U*al conreiNmces w(‘re held hefclB^eii tlic directors of 
the South Sea and the direct t)rs of tlic Biink. A rej)5rt which was 
circulated, that the latter had agreed to circulate six millions of the 
Soutli-Sca company ’sboiids, caused the stock lo rise to six Inmdrodand 
seventy; b\i* in the afterm^on, as soon as the report was known to be 
groiiiidless, the stock fell again to live Imndrcd and eighty; the next 
day to five liuiidred ;.iid seventy, and so gradually to four liiiudrcd.* 

The ministry w tn'c serj|^>usly alarmed ai'tlie aspoet of affairs. The 
dircetoi’s ev.)uld not ajvpear in the streets without being insulted; 
dangerous riots wgre every i:ioi-ient apprclicl^ded. llespatclies were 
s(‘nt off to4ho king at Ilanov r, praying liis immediate return. Mr. 
Walpole, who Avas ,-,taying atJiis country seat, Avas sent for, that ho 
jniglit cmjdoy ii^s knoAvn. intlucnce Aviih the '*'’’'er*tors of the Bank of 
England to induce them to accept the propo.sal mailo by the South- Sea 
comyginy for circulating a number oC**'cir bonds. 

* The Bank Avaswery niiAvilinig to mix itself up AA'itli the affairs of 
tlie company; it diTaded being iuvol\u*d in calamities Avhieli it could 

♦ Gay (the poet), hi that disjiatrous year, had a present from youn^, Craggs of some 
Soiith-Sca stoek, and onec suppostd hunself to be master of twoyty tho> - and pounds. 
His friflnds pin.'uailcd him to scdl his shart', Imt dveamod of t..gnity luid splendourt 
aaU*conld not iTrar to obstraet bis own fortune, lie Avas Hum iinportntifd to sell as much 
as would pui\i*aso a liundred agyear fo- life, “ whiob/’ «ay.s Fenton, "will make you sure 
o£a clean and a sliuuldcr ofuniitou every day." This counsel Avas rejected; the 
profit and prii*ii>al were lost, ami G.ay sunk under the eakniity so low that Ids life bccamt 
in Liccn o/'the^l^ociv. 

/VUL, ?, 
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not relievo, and received all overtur-es with tdsible reluQtallco. But 
the universal voice of the nation called upon it to^come |o the rescue. 
Every person of note in commercial politics was tidied in to advise 
in tlie emergency. A rough dr^d*t of a eontrajA drawn up by Air. 
Walpole was ultimately adopted as the basis of further negocBitions, 
ajid the public alarm abated a little. 

On the following day, the 20th gf September, a ^neral court of 
the Soutii-Sea company was held at Jlerchant Tailors’ Hall, in which 
resolutions w ere carried, empowering the directors to agree with the 
Eank of England, or an^j other persons, to circulate the cpmpany’fif 
bonds, or make any other agreement with the Bank wAicfi they should 
lliin\ proper. One of the speakers, a M>. Pultency, said*it was most 
8 urjj rising to sec tint extraordinary panic wlych had ^uised upon the 
people. Men were running to and fro in rSfifln and terror, tlifcir ima- 
ginations filh'dwitli some great calamity, the form and dtniensioiis of 
which nobody knfw : * 

“ U!jk; 1< it .stood as niglii — 
rift'cc as ton furies— tcrriglo as lioll.'' ^ 

At a general eoui’i of the Bank of England, held two days aftor- 
W'ards, the governor^informed them of the soverni meetings that had 
been held on the allairs of the Souih-Sea company, adding that the 
directors had not 3 ' et thouglit fit <0 come to any decision upon the 
matter. A resolution was then ju'oposcd, and carried w'ithout a dis- 
sentient voice, om])owering the directors to agree ^vith those of the 
South-Sea to circulate their bonds, to wdiat sum, and upon what 
terms, and for wdnit time, they might lliink proper. 

Thus both ]>arties wo^‘ at liberty to uyt as they niiglit judge b(‘st 
for tlie public interest. Books wuTe opc*ned at the Bank l*or a^suh- 
seription of tiiroe mifiions for the snp])ui:t of public credit, on the 
usual terms of 151. per ca nt deposit, 31. ]KU*"cent premium; and 51. per 
cent iiiteroKst. So great was tlie coneoyrse of peo])!e in the early part 
of the morning, all cn^'oi-ly bringing their money, that it w as thouglit 
the subscription \^Srid be filled that day; but bclore noon tlie tide 
t\n'n(ul. In spite of all tliat cpuld be done to prevent it, the South- 
Sea company’s stock fi^ll rapidly. Their bonds were in such dlscrcditj 
tliat a run commenced ii])on the most eminent goldsmiths and bankers, 
some of wdiom, having lent out great sums upon South-Sea stock, were- 
obliged to shut U]) their shops and abscond. The Sw ord-blado com- 
])an\", w'lio had IfiiLerto been tlie chief cashiers of the So^iih-Sca com- 
pan}^ stopped*J)ayment. This being Iqoked u])on as bu t tl5e beginning 
of evil, occasioned a great run upon tke bafck, w lio were now obliged 
to ]iay out money much faster than thc}’^ had received it ujon tlio sub- 
Ecription in tlic nioruiug. The day succceclnf was a holiclayi(thc 29th 
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of September^ and ?be Bank bad a HttJo breathing time. They bore up 
agaipst the storm ; bnt their former rr-i-.s, the South-Sea company, 
were -w rc(.'ivcd upon i^. Their stock Ml to one hundred and fifty, and 
gradually, rller yarious fiuutuations, to one hundred and thirty -five. 

Tho Bank finding they were not able to restore public confidence, 
and stem the tide of ruin,*with(jat running the risk of being s\rei)t 
away with those they intended to sarc, declined to carry out the 
agreement into which they had partially entered. They were under 
no obligation whatever to continue ; for tl^e so-called Bank contra(d 
was nothing more than the rough draft of an agreement, in whicli 
blanks hadbeen left for scvttral important particulars, and which con- 
tained no pcmjty for t].»f'ir secession. “And th\?s,*’ to use the words 
of the Pari iainontaryHisi ury, “were seen, in the space of eight months, 
tho rise, progress, and fall of that mighty fabric, whicl), being wouiul 
up by mysvcrioxis i pi lags lo a wonderful height, lEul fixed the eyes 
»nd exfpectaiions of all Europe, but whose foundation, being fi'aiid, 
illusion, crodiiiii;-, and mfat''‘)b’-jn, fell to th^^ ground as soon as tho 
artful managoment of its directors was discovered." 

In the hey*day of its blood, during the progrt‘SS of this dangerous 
delusion, the manners of the? juition became sensibly corrnptcd. TIjc 
parliamentary inquiry, set on foot to discover the dclinquimts, dis- 
closed scenes of infamy, disgraceful alike to the morals of the ofienders 
and the intf^loets of tho people among whom they had arisen. It is 
a deeply iutcresting study to investigate all the evils that were the 
result. Nations, like individuals, cannot becoiiic dcsp(Tah' gamblers 
witli impujiity. Punisliuujnt is sure t o ovci . ake them sooner or later. 
A celebrat ed writer* is quite w rong when lie says “ tliat such an era 
as this is the mos^ uufavor.rnble for a histoflan ; tfiat no reader of 
sentiment find imagiixation c. ii bo entertained or interested by a 
detail of traiisactioas such as#t]icso. wliich admit of no w'annih, no * 
colouring, no enroll ishment ; a detail of v. hi'*^', oe1v serves to exhibit 
an inanimate picture of tasteless vice and mean degeneracy." On tho 
.contrary, — and Smollett might have di'^^overed it, if he had been in 
the humour, — the subject is capable of inspiring as much interest us 
even a novelist can desire. 3s there no w^armth in the despair of a 
■plundered people P — no life and animation in the picture w hich iniglit 
bo drawn of the w’oes of hundreds of impoverished andridiK'd fami- 
lies P of the Wealthy of yesterday become the beggaTs oi to-day? of 
thcfpowerfu! and infiuential changed into exiles and oiiLiasts, and the 
Toiocof selt-reproach andPiinpi^ecation resounding from every corner 
Jif the laiiii? Is it a dull or uninstructhv ph'turo to see a whole 
pqpple skakiiig suddenly 8fi’ the trammels of rgason, and running 
• * ♦ Smollett. 
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wild after a golden vision, refusing obstinately to believe that it is 

not real, till, like a deluded hind running after an ignis fatuus, they 

are plunged into a quagmire P But in this false spii'it has histoi^ too 



c'iaI ^olomoa 

^Ttyon^ Uiii[^cJ)J}fc Tout 
f^lxat hep9exzdidO))^/(or/elKitk 
(j^ilft^xwxjes'uju/ke on/oot*^'^ 

Sbuth-Sed haJ verify dy Samc-^ 

T^r Mighty MeN of Icrtc 

Jrobro u^k Lo Pove^rty i^//)ume. 

(^fJul/t tSco uncfrels T/cfe/n Jkdt 

u. 

rAKlCATU;iJ%* 

often boon nrilie^^r- The intrigues of unworthy courtiers to gain the 
favour of still more unworthy kings, or tlic records of murderous bat- 
tles and sieges, liave been dihiied oji, and told over and over'"agaiir, 
with all the eloquence of style and all the eliarins of fancy; w'liile the 
cireumstances wliicli have nmst deeply affected the morals and welfare 
of the ]u-o|dc liave been passed over with but slight notice, as dry 
and dull, and ci>pahlo of neither warmth nqr colouring 

During ih<; progress of 'his famous bubble, England presented a 
singular Rpociacle. The public niiml'was a state of unwholesome 
/Carmen t a tion. Men were no longer satisfied with the sieww but sure 
profits of cautious industry. The hope of boundless '\/ca]th for the 

* Caricaturp, coi'icmI from the Buhohn' Medley, published by Carrington iJowlca, 
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moiTOW mode them heedless and eiE^travagant for to-day. A luxuiy, 
till then unheard !#f, was introduced, bringing in its train a corre- 
sponding laxity *of morals. The overbearing inaolen(;e of ignorant 
men, who had urise^ to sudden w^eahh by successful gambling, made 
men of true gentility oi* mind and manners blush that gohhsliould 
have power to raise the unworthy in tlie scale of society. The liaugh- 
tiness of soin« of these “#^yphcring cits,” as tlicy were termed by 
Sirl^icJiard Steele, was remeii]J)er('d against them in the dfyj'’ of their* 
irtJvertiity. Jn the jiariiamcntary iiujiiiry, jnany oftlie directors siif- 
* fered more for tlun’r insolence than for tlieir peculal ion. One of them, 
who, in the full-blou n pride oi' an ignorant rich man, had said tliat 
he Would feed his horse upon ^^ohl, uas reduced almost to bread and 
water for himgi'lf ; every liaughty look, every o\’^.rhearing 6])occli, was 
set dov. u, and r(‘])aid tin a hundredfold in poverty and humiliation. 

^J'he sbfte of matters all over the (country was so alarming, that 
• Creorge 1. shorten'''! Ins intended stay in lIanovcr»and ri'turnod in all 
Jiasto lo Jtnghind. He arr’vo 1 on the 11th of Kovember, and jjarlia- 
inent was sunHnon< A to meet on tln^ 8th of I)#ecinbcr. In tlie mean 
time, pul)h(? meciingf were held in every ^onsiderahlo town of the 
empire, at uldcli petitions w<‘re adopted, ])raj|ine- the vengeance of 
the legi'slalure upon the Soutli Sc'a directors,wLo, hy liR'ir fraudulent 
practices, had brought the nation to tJie brink of riiih. Nobody 
seemed to imagine that tlie nation itself was as culpable as the South- 
Sea compaTro N ohody blamed the credulity and a', arico of tlie people, 
— the degrading lust of gain, which Imd swallow ed up every nobler 
quality in the national character, or the infatirtion wdiiqji had made 
the multitude run their ^cads with such'^Vanlic eagerness into the 
net held out for them by schemiug projectors. Tliese things were 
never mentioned.^ The peo])le ivcrc a simpl#, Imnest, hard-w'orking 
peojile, rufned by a gang oi r«»bbcrs, who w^cre to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered Avithout inorejj. 

This wavS thg almost unanimous feeling of the country. The tw o 
Houses of Parliament u ere not more reasonable,* llefore the guilt of 
the jiJouth-Sea iTirectors uas known^ punishment anus the only ery. 
•The king, in his speech Jrom the throne, expressed his liope that they 
Avould remember that all their prudence, temper, and resolution were 
necessary to find out and apply the proper remedy for their misfor- 
aines. In the debate on the answer to the address, several speakers 
indu-lg(>d ii#the most violent invectives against tlie direchors of the 
Seuth-Sea*y)rojecfc. The Lord MolcsvA’otth was partict^^'irly veherrumt. 

“ It In\d been said hy >01 ..m, that there Avas no law to punish the 
directors the South-Sea company, avIio av ere justly looked upon as 
tl^c authors of the i)res(nft misfortunes of the state. In his opinion, 
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tliey ought ifpon this occasion to follow the example of tiifb ancient 
Itomans, "w ho, having no law against parricide, l^ecause their legis* 
ktors supposed no son could be so unnaturally wiclfed as to embrue 
his hands in his father’s blood, made a law to punish this heinous 
crime as soon as it was committed. They adjudged tiie guilty 'Wretch 
to bo sewn in a sack, and thrown alive into the Tiber. He Ipoked 

upjn the contrivers and exe- 
cutors of the i^llanouB South- 
Sea scheme as the parricides 
of their country, and. should* 
be satisfied to se3 them tied 
in, like manner imsacks, and 
thrown into the Thames.” 
OtlHsr' members spoke with 
as much want of temper and 
discretion. , Mr. WaJpolfi was 
mpro moderate. He aecomt 
mended that^their^ first care 
sEould be lo restore public 
credit. “ If the city of Lon- 
don were on fire, all wise 
men would aid in extinguish- 
ing the flames, and prevent- 
ing the spread of the confla- 
gration, before they inquired 
after the incendiaries. Public 
credit had received a danger- 
ous u ound, and lay bleeding, 
and they ought to apply a 
sp^ddy remedy to it. It was 
' Jbimo enough to punish the 

assassin afterwards.” On the 
9th of December, sff'address, in answer to his majesty’s speech, was 
agreed upon, after an amendment, which was carried without a^divi- , 
sion, that words should be added expressive of the determination of* 
the House not only to seek a remedy for the national distresses, but 
to punish the authors of them. 

The inquiiy proceeded rapidly. The directors were ordered to lay 
be Pore the Houses a full account of all their proceedings. «BesoliitionB 
were passed tewthe efiect thaf the calamity was mainly o^ing to the 
vile arts of stock-jobbers, and that nothing could tend ipore to the 
re-establishment of publip credit than a law to prevent thij| infamoul 
* Britannia stript by a ^uth-Sea Director, From JST^ 
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prucUce. ' I:Ir. Walpole then rose, and said, that as he had pre- 
viouBly hinted, !iad spent some time ^i\ "on a scheme for restoring 
puhJio credit, but that the execution f it depending upon a position 
which had been laj^ down as fundamental, he thought it proper, 
before he opened out his scheme, to be informed whether’ he might 
rely upon that foundation. It ^vas, whether the subscription of 
public debts ftid encumbifinccs^moncy subscriptions, and other con- 
tracts, made witli the Soiith-Saa company, should remain in the pro-* 
. B*ent state?’* This question occasioned an animated debate. It was 
finally •si.greed, oy a majority of 259 agaii^t 117, that al^ these con- 
tracts should remain in < heir present state, unless altered for the relief 
of the proprietors by a gefieral court of the South«Sea company, or 
set aside by due coui’s^' uf law. On tJie foIIowi?>g day, Mr. Walpolo 
laid befojra i\ committee of the whole liouse his scheme for the restora- 
tion/)f public credit, wliich was, in substance, to engraft nine millions 
of South- Sea Stock into the Bank of England, %\nd the same sum 
•Into tne East- India company ux)on certain conditions. The ])lan w'as 
favourab'j roc. 1. d by the Aftcr^sBme ^cw objections, it 

was ordered that proposals should be received from the two great 
corporations. They were both unwilling to Itfrul their aid, and the 
plan met with a worm but fruitless opposition at the 15 :enernl courls 
summoned for the x)urpose of deliberating upon it. They, liowo^ or, 
nltimately agreed upon the tierms on which they would consent to 
oirculaic the South-Sea bonds, and their report being j)resented to 
the committee, a bid was brouglit in under the supcrintoiidenco of 
Mr. WalpoL.', and safely carried through both TL/Uses of Parliament. 

.A bill was at the sam# time brought iit f >r restraining the South- 
Sea directors, governor, sub-governor, treasurer, cashier, and clerks 
from leaving the^kingdom for u tw^e]vemci;ftL anef for discovering 
their estafes and efifects, and preventing tliem from transporting or 
alienating the same. All thc^most influential members of the Houso* 
supported the liilL Mr. Shippen, seeing Mr. Secretary Craggs in his 
place, and believing the injurious rumours that^ ore afloat of that 
• minister’s conduct in the South-Sea business, determined to touch 
*him to the quick. He said ho was glad to see a British House of , 
Commons resuming its pristine vigour and spirit, and acting with so 
much unanimity for the public good. It was necessary to secure the 
persons and estates of the South-Sea directors and their officers; 

** buf,” he^cffldcd, looking fixedly at hir. Craggs as*lic epoli’e, “there 
w^e other men in high stiW-ion, wholn, in time, hb vould not be 
lifraid tq name, who wfS'e no less guilty than the directors.’* Mr. 
Craggs awge in great wrath, and said, that if the inuendo were 
direotqP against him, he was ready to give satisfaction to any man 
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who questioned him, either in the House or out Cjf it. I^ud orie| of 
order immediately arose on eveiy side. In tlie midst of the uproar, 
Lord Moles worth got up, and expressed his wonder at the boldaess 
of Mr. Craggs in challenging ll.c whole Houscyjof Commons.^ Ho, 
Lord Molesworth, though somewhat old, past sixty, would answer 
Mr. Craggs whatever he had to say in the House, and he trusted 
there w ere plenty of young men beside hiih, who wotjd not be afraid 
to look Mr. Craggs in the face out of^the House. The cries of order 
again resounded from every side; the members arose simultanconsly ; , 
everybody seemed to be MOciCcratmg at once. The Sperkcr In vain 
called order. The confusion lasted several minutes, diifing which 
Lord Molesworth and Mr. Craggs were* almost the only members 
wlio kept their seals? At last, the call Jljg* Mr. Craggs became so 
violent, that lie thought proper io submit to Iho universi^J ipeliug of 
the House, and explain his imparliameutary expression. He #aid, 
that by giving satisfaction to the inipugners of liis conduct in that 
House, ho did not mean that lie would figlit. but that he would 
explain liis conduct. *F^ere the matt(‘r ;nded, and House j)ro- 
coeded to debate in wbut manner tliey slioukl conduct tlieir inquiry 
into the atlairs of South-Sea comjiany, w’liother in a grand or a 
Bclecfc commi?tee. Ultimately, a secret committee of thirteen was 
appointed, w'ith power to send fur j^ersons, papers, and records. 

The Lords were as zealous and as hasty as the Commons. The 
Bishop of Rochester said the scheme had been like a pestilence. The 
Duke of Wliarton said the House ought to shew no respect of persons ; 
that, for hib part, he would give up the dearest friend he had, if he 
had been engaged in the -project. The nati m had been plundered in 
a most shameful and flagrant manner, and ho would go as far as any- 
body ill the punrshmen’i of tho oflTenders. , Lord Stanhope said, that 
every farthing possessed by the criminals, whether directors or not 
directors, ought to be confiscated, to nftikc good the public losses. 

During all thi^ime the public excitement was extreme. We 
learn from Coxe's Waljiole, that the very name of a South-Sea director 
was thought to be synonymous with every species of fraud and vil- 
lany. Petition.s from counties, cities, and boroughs, in all parts of 
the kingdom, were presented, crying for the justice due to an injured 
nation and the punishment of tlio villanous peculators. Those 
moderate men, who would not go to extreme lengths, even in the 
punishment of tlte guilty, were accused of being accomplices, Voro 
exposed to repeated insults and viniknit invectives, and devoted, 
both in anonymous letters and public w ritings, to the speedy ven- 
t geance of an injured people. The accusations against Mt. Aislabie, 
Chancellor of the E^xchequor, and Mr. Craggs, another met«i ^er of 
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tlie mnietry, vere 8<^loud, iliat tlic House of Lords resolved to pro- 
ccedl m once ir to tjie investigation concerning them. It was ordered, 
^on thg 21st of January, that ail brokers concerned in the South-Sea 
scheme should Jay bej)re the Ifoiisc aecaiint of the stock or sub- 
^ Bcrjptions liought or sold by them for any of the oificors of the Trea- 
sury or Exchequer, or in trust for au}^ of them, since MichaoJmas 
1719. When this account deyrored, it appeared that large quan- 
tities of stock Jm<J boon transferrwd to the use o/' M r. AisJabief Five 
of the South- Sea directors, inmuding Mr. Edward Gibbon, the grand- 
father of tlm celebrated historian, were ord^wed into the custody oi 
the black rod. Upon a motion made by Earl Stanhope, it was unani- 
mously reaofved, that the talfing in or giving credit for stock without 
a valuable consideration rficj^ially paid or sufficiently secured ; or the 
purchasing stock by any director or agent of the South- Sea company, 
for the use or benefit of any member of the administration, or an}" 
■member of either llouse of Parliament, duringsneh ttine as the Soutli- 
S»a bill was yet pending in Parliament, w'aa a notorious and danger- 
ous co^rupt^:'n. ‘^aother reyvAution w^as pa|sAl' a few days after- 
wards, to the effect that, several of the directors aiid ofiicers of the 
company liaving, in a clanclestino manner, sold tlheir own stock to 
the company, liad been guilty of a notorious fraud an3 breach of 
trust, and had thereby mainly caused the unhappy turn of affairs 
that liad so much affected puWic credit. Mr. Aislabie resigned his 
office as Chancellor of tlic Exchequer, and absented himself from 
parliament, until the fornial inquiry into his individual guilt was 
brought under the consideration of the legislature. • 

Jn the mean time, Knight, the treasufor of the company, and 
who was entrusted with all the dangerous secrets of the dishonest 
directors, packed uj^his books and documents %jid made his escape 
from the coiftitry. He enibarkud in disguise, in a small boat on the 
river, and proceeding to a vesspcl hired for the purpose, was safely 
conveyed to Calaij. Tlic Committee of Secrecy informed tlie House 
of the circumstance, when it was resolved unanimously that two 
addres|es should be presented to the king ; the first praying that he 
■w^uld issue a proclamation offiering a reward for the apprehension 
of Knight ; and the second, that he would give immediate orders to 
stop the ports, and to take effectual care of the coasts, to prevent 
the said Knight, or any other officers of the South-Sea ^^ompany, 
from e^capinp^out of the* kingdom. Th^e ink was hardly dry upon 
thesfe addresses before they wer# carried tO the king by Mr. Methuen, 
deputed b}r the House for*that purpose. The same evening a royal 
proclamatiojii w'as issued, offering a reward of tw o thousand pounds 
for jthe agprehension of j/n^ht. The Commons qjrdered the doors of 
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tlie House to be locked, and the keys to be placed on tljp table. Gene- 
ral Hoss, one of the members of the Committee SC Seci;pcy, acqffltinted 
tliem that they bad already discovered a train of*tbo deepest ^llany 
and fraud that bell bad ever qpntrived to riii^a nation, nbiebindue^ 
time they would lay before the House. In the mean time, in order 
to a further discovery, the Committee thought it highly necessary to 
secure the persons of some of th^ direstors and prisacipal South-Sea 
oHicers', and to seize their paperi^ A motion to* this eHcct having- 
been made, was carried unanimously. Sir Eobert Chaplin, Sir Theo- 
dore Janssen, Mr. Sa^jrbridge, and Mr. F. Eyles, members of the * 
House, and directors of the South-Sea company, were summoned to 
appear in their places, and answer fot their corrupt practices. Sir 
Theodore Jansseifand Mr. Sawbridge ansjvored tojheir names, and 
endeavoured to exculpate themselves, ^he House heard -them pa- 
tiently, and then ordered them to withdraw. A mo1:ion was then 
made, and carriid nemine conlrahieente^ that they had been guilty of 
a notorious breach of trust — had occasioned much loss to gi cat num- 
bers of his majosty*!s subjects, and ha|^ highly pr^nidicgd the public 
credit. It was then ordered that, for their oflence, they should be 
expelled the Hoimc, and taken into the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms. Sii^Eobert Chaplin and Mr. Eyles, attending in their places 
four days afterwards, were also expelled the House. It was resolved 
at the same time to address the king to give directions to his minis- 
ters at foreign courts to make application for Knight, that ho might 
be delivered up to the English authorities, in case he took refuge in 
any of tlieir dominions. The king at once agreed, and messengers 
were despatched to all parts of the continent the same night. 

Among the directors taken into custody was Sir John Blunt, the 
man whom pbpular l»pinion has generallj- accused of having been the 
original author and father of the scheme. This maL, we are in- 
formed by Pope, in his epistle to Allen Lord Bathurst, was a Dis- 
senter, of a most religious deportment, and profi^scd to be a great 
believer.’*' He Constantly declaimed against the luxury and comip- 

V 

** * God cannot love,’ says Blunts with tearless eyes, 

* The wretch he starves,* and piously denies. . . 

Much-injur'd Blunt! why bears ho Britain’s hatoP 
A wizard told him in these words our fate : 

* At length corruption, like a general flood, 
iSo long hy watchful ministers withstood. 

Shall deluge alV; and avarice, creeping on, 

Spread like a loV-bom miat,«and blot the snn ; 

Statesman and patriot ply alfae th^stocks, 

Peeress and butler share alike the box. 

And judg& job, and bishops bite^hettown, 

Ani^ mighf^ dukes pack cards for half-arorown t 
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tion o£ tlio Sgi , the partiality of parliaments, and the misery qf party- 
spirit. He partJouhrly eloquent against ayarico in great and 
noble persons. He was originally a scrivener, and afterwards became 
^ot only a director, bi^ the most active manager of the South-Sea 
company. Whether it was during his career in this capacity that he 
ISrst began to declaim against the avarice of the great, we are not 
informed. Ho #crtainly muat ha^e seen enough of it to justify his 
severest anathema ; but if the preacher had himself been frep from 
the ‘vice ho condemned, his declamations would have had a better 
eftect. He was brought up in custody to the bar of the House of 
Lords, and underwent a long examination. He refused to answer 
several important questions. • He said he had been examined already 
by a committee pf the Hpuse of Commons, and as he did not remem- 
ber his answers, and might contradict himself, he refused to answer 
before another tribunal. This declaration, in itself an indirect proof 
of guilf, occasioned "ome commotion in the House* He was again 
asked iptorily whether He had ever sold any portion of the stock 
to any menver jHo adminhif aiion, or ahy member of either House 
of Parliament, to facilitate the passing of the bill. He again declined 
to answer. Ho was anxious, be said, to treat the House with all pos- 
sible respect, but he thought it hard to be compelled to aoeftse himself. 
After several ineffectual attempts to refresh his memory, he was di- 
rected to withdraw. A violent discussion ensued between the friends 
and opponents of the ministry. It was asserted that the administration 
were no strangers to the convenient taciturnity of Sir John Blunt. 
The Duke of Wharton made arellection upon the Earl Stanhqpo, which 
the latter warmly resented.^. He spoke imdv'r great excitement, and 
with such vehemence as to cause a sudden determination of blood 
to the head. He fojt himself so ill that he was> obliged to leave the 
House and wjtire to his chamber. He was cupped immediately, and 
also let blood on the following »iorning, but with slight relief. TIio 
fatal result was nof^ anticipated. Towards evening he became drowsy, 
and turning himself on his face, expired. The suaden death of this 
atatesipan caused great grief to the nation. George I. was cxceed- 
ijfgly ajffected, and shut himself up for some hours in his closet, in- 
consolable for his loss. 

See Britain sunk in Lucre’s sordid charms 

And France revenged on Anne’s and Edward's arms 1* 

I’Twas no court’baige, great Scrivener I fir’d thy brf^n, 

Nor lordJy Itiznry, nor city gain : . ^ 

No, ’twas thy righteop end, ashanf d to see 
Senates degen’i^ite, patriots disagree, 

And nobly wishing pariy-rage to cease. 

To buy both ridef, and give thy count^ peace.** 

3?ope*9 'Epiitle to J^len Zord JBa(hur$t, 
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Kniglit, iho treasurer of the compawy, was api)re}ij|iicfed at Tirle^ 
moiit, near Liog(;, by one of the secretaries Mr. Leathes, the 
liritish resident at Ih-iisscls, and lodged in the c^itadel of Antwerp, 
liepeatod api^licatious were m^dc to the courl^of Austria to deliyer 
him up, but in vain. Knight threw himself upon the protection of 
the states of Brabant, and demanded to be tried in tliat countr}\ It 
was a privilege granted to the states of fBrabantby coeof the articles 
of the ^omntse J^nhx'c, that t very (>‘iniinal apprelicnded i;i tlnit conn-' 
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try should be tried iii lliat country. Tl# states insisted on tludr pri- 
vilege, and refused to deliver Knight to the British authorities. The 
latter did not eeaso ttieir solicitations; but in thfe mean time, Knight 
eseaju'd from the citadel. 

On llic KJtli of February the Committee of Secrecy made their 
first report to House. They stated that thei#* inquiry had been 
attend(‘d witli numerous difficulties and embarrassments ; every one 
Ihey liad examined had endeifvoured, as far as in him lay, tO*dcfeat 
the ends of justice. In some of the books produced before them, 
false and fictilioiis entries had been made; in others, there wore 
entries of money witli blanks for the name of tlie stoekholdors, 
Tliere were fre^qnent erasures and alterations, and some of the 
books leaves were torn out*. They also found iliat SQjne books of 
great Import aneo Imd been (l(^stroyed|alto^ether, and that some had 

* Th»; Bmbaiit S<‘r(>cn. Tliis traricature ropreseuts the Duchoiis of KeniSrJ behiadHha 
“Brabant Screen/’ sui>}.l.iinfs'^r. Knight with mo^y%to faeilitjite hil^ oicapo; and is 
eopied from a rare priut^)f the time, in the collection of Ef, Hawkins, Esq, F. H^. » 
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beoH taken ij or lecreted. At the very entrance into their in- 
<^iTiry, they ha^ observed that the matters referred to them Avere of 
tf^great Variety fmd extent. Many persons iiad been entrusted \A'ilh 
various f)arts in the etecution of thejaw, and under colour thereof 
•had acted in an unwarrantable manner, in disposing of the properties 
of many thousands of persons amounting to many millions of mou(‘y. 
They discovered i-hat, befofe th(^ South-Sca Act was passed, tiiere 
wag an entry in the company’s^ books of the sum of 
ijpon account of stock stated to have been sold to the amount of 
674,600^.* This stock was all fictitious, and had been disposed of 
with a view, to promote the passing of the 'bill. It uas noted as 
sold on various da 3 *s, and at various prices, I’roui 15010 325 per cent-. 
Being sur})rise(i to sot so account disposed of at a tinu^ 

when tlio*c(tfiip;uiy were not eni])owcred to increase llieii* capital, 
the C(«nmit tee dc to vuiined to invtr Ligate most carefully tln^ ulmio 
Iransac^ou. The govcimor, sub-governtm, and sovt^nl directors were 
brought before tin’’!:, and ciamined rigidly. ^Ihey ^buucl that, at 
lJu* time tlfese flfttru's vverc^inade, the com^afiy a as not in }) 0 s- 
aession of such a quantity of stock, having in their oaaui right only 
a small qdantity, not exceeding thirty thousand* pounds al the ut- 
most. Pursuing the inquires tliey found iluit this amount of stock 
Avas to be esteemed as taken in or iiolden by ilio company foi* the 
benefit of the m'ctcndcd purclias('X’s, although no matiial agreement 
AA as made for its dt'livcry or acceptance at an}'' certain time. Ko 
money Avaa paid dow:;, nor any de3)Osit or sccurby Avb a lever given 
to the cpmjjaiiy by tbe supposed purchasers ; so dial if the^tock had 
faih^.A as miglit liaA^c becit expected had flic act not pa.sscd, they 
Avould have sustained no loss. If, on the contrary, llie price of stock 
adA'aiiced (as it actiftilly did^»y ‘he success of t^e scheme), thcdificr- 
cuce by the advanced price was to be made good ti* them. Accord- 
ingly, after the ipassing of the Set, the account of .stock was made uj) 
andadjusted wiiliMr. Knight, and the pretended puivlnwers Avere paid 
the difference out of the company’s cash. This ficliiious stock, wliicli 
Ij^idbt^n chiefly at flic disposal of fc^h^John Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, and 
Mr, ICiiigbt, was distributed among several members of the govern- 
ment and their cQniicT-aons, by AA'ay of bribe, to facilitate tlio passing 
of the bill. To the Earl of Sunderland aa as assigned 60,000Z. of this 
stock to the Puchess^of Kendal, 10,00()^. ; to the Cou''itcg8 of 
Piajen* lO,O0O/. ; to her two nieces, 10, 00Q<^.; to Mr. Secretary Graggs, 
30,CKX)/.; t# Mr. Charles Str|:hopc (one of the secretaries of the 
Treasury 10,000?.; to tlie SAvord-blade corn])any, 50,000?. It also 
appeared tUat Mr. Sta^lippo had received ihe enormous sum of 
250,000^ as the difference in the price ot some .stock, through the 
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liandfl of Txirncr, Caswall, and Co., but that his aame Lad been partly 
erased from their books, and altered to Stangape.’ Aislabie, the 
ChanceUor of the Exchequer, had made profits still more aboiilinable> 
He had an account with thdv same firm, who were also S'^uth-Sea 
directors, to the amount of 794,451/. He had, besides, advised tho 
company to make their second subscription one million and a half, 
instead of a million, by their own authoaSty, and without any warranty 
The therd subscription had been c6nducted in a manner as disgrace- 
ful. Mr. Aislabie’s name was down for 70,000/. ; Mr. Craggs, soniGr, 
for 659,000/.; the E&C.I of Sunderland’s for 160,000/.; and Mr. 
Stanhope for 47,000/. This report was succeeded by six others, less 
important. At the end of the last, the committee declared, that the 
absence of Knight, who had been prii?^ip?vlly entr\i8ted, prevented 
them from caxTying on their inquiries. .. • 

The first report was ordered to be printed, and taken i»to con- 
sideration on th<f next day but one succeeding. After a ve^ fl'JQtjry 
and animated debate, a scries of resolutions were agreed to, condem- 
natory of the condu^t^f the directors, ^of the monSbers of the parlia- 
ment and of the administration concerned with them ; and declaring 
that they ought, e&ch and all, to make satisfaction out of their own 
estates for the injury they had done the public. Their practices 
were declared to bo corrupt, infamous, and dangerous ; and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in for the relief of the unhappy sulTercrs. 

Mr. Charles Stanhope was the first person brought to account for 
his share in these transactions. lie urged in his defence that, for 
some yoais past, ho had lodged all the money he was possessed of in 
Mr. Knight’s hands, an d^ w hatever stock Mr. Knight had taken *hrfor 
him, he hau paid a valuable consideration for it. As for the stock 
that had been boughf^for him by Turnor« /Jaswaii, and Co., he knew 
nothing about it. Whatever had been done in that matter was done 
without his authority, and he could not be responsible for it. Turner 
and Co. took the latter chai’ge upon IhemBclves; btl«; it was notorious 
to every unbiassed and unprejudiced person that Mr. Stanhope was a 
gainer of the 250,000/. which, lay in the hands of that firm to his bredit.' 
Ho was, however, acquitted by a majority of three only. The greatest 
exertions were made to screen him. Lord Stanhope, the son of the 
Earl of Chesterfield, went round to the w avering members, using all 
the eloquence he was possessed of to induce them eitlipr to vpte for 
the acquittal, or\o absent tlujmselves from the House. Many w’e/dc- 
headed country gentlemen were led l^stray by his persuasions, and 
the result was as already stated. The acquittal caused tli® greatest 
discontent throughout the country. Mofes of a menachi^ character 
assembled in difleroat parts of London j fears of riots were generally 
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f^utertained* erpeciallv as the examination of a still greater delinquent 
was expected by mairy to have a similar termination. Mr. Aislabie, 
vhoso high office anci deep responsibilities should have kept him honest, 
''even had native princij|le been insufficient, \/as very justly regarded 
as perhaps the greatest criminal of all.' His case was entered into on 
“the day succeeding the acquittal of Mr. Stanhope. Great excitement 
prevailed, and the lobbies airl avenues of the House w ere beset by 
(O'^owds impaticnt’to know the regult. The debate lasted tliQ whole 
daj’^t Mr. Aislabie found few friends : his guilt was so apparent and 
so^hoiaous that nobody had courage to stand up in his favour. It 
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Wife fluallj’’ rcsolvoil, without a dissentient voice, iJiat Mr. Aislabie 
had encouraged and promoted the destructive execution of tlie Soutli- 
Sca scheme witli a view to Lis own exorbitant profit, and had com- 
bined with the directors in tlieir piTnicious practi(;es, to tljc of 
the pubRc Ira^Tt; and crcdti of tlie kingdom ; that lie slioiild for his 
ofTcnSesbc ignominiously expelled from life House of C(fnimon8, and 
committed a close prisoner To ilie Tower of London ; that he should 
be resiraincd 4 rroiii going opt of the kingdom fiu a \rliole year, or till 
the end offdie next session of parliament i and tiia^he should make 
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out a correct account of all Lis estate, in order tliat /t migLt be ap- 
plied to the relief of those who had suffered his inal-praciices. 

Q^'his verdict caused the greatest joy. Though it was delivered at 
Jialf-past twelve at night, it soon spread over the city. Several per- 
sons illumijiatcd their houses in token of tlieir joy. On t£e follow- . 
ing day, w hen Mr. Aislabie was conveyrfd to the Tower, the mob 
asseunbled on Tower-hill w'ith the intention of hoeting and pelting 
him. N ot succeeding in this, they kindled a large ‘bonfire, and danced 
around it in tli() cxubcrjmnc of their delight. Several bonfires Were 
made in other places ; London presented the appearance of a holiday, 
and people congratulated one another as if they liad just escaped from 
sbnic gr(‘at (calamity, ^fhe rage upon' the acquittal of Mr. Stanhope 
had grown to sucVi a height, that none could tell where it w ould liavo 
ended, liad Mr. j\islabie met with ilic^Ikc indulgence. 

To increase tlio ])nblic satisfaction, Sir Gc'orge Caswall, of the 
firm of Turner, ^'laswall, and Co., w as cx})elled from the House on t he 
foLlouiug day, committed to the Tow' t, and oi'dercd to rt^fund the 
sura of 250,000/. 

Tiiat part of tlie’^'report of the Committee of Secrecy wliich re- 
lated to tlie Earl of Sunderlaud was next talccui into considcraiiori. 
Every eifoi't was made to clear his lordship from the imputation. 

A 8 tlio case against Inm rested 
chiefly on the evidence extorted 
from Sir John Elunt, great pains 
were taken to make it appear that 
Sir dohn’s w ord w as not to be be- 
lieved, cs])ecially in a mati'or affect- 
ing the honour of a peer and privy 
cenncillor. >\1] the friends of the 
miuisii^" ralli(‘d around ilio carl, it 
being generally reported that a ver- 
dict of guilty against him -would 
bring a Tory ministry into power. 
He w'as eventually acquitted by. a 
nnijority of 2d3 against 172 ; but 
llic country -was convinced of his 
guilt. The greatest indignation was 
everywhere expressed, and menacing mobs again assembled in 
London. Happily no disturbance took phice. ^ 

This w asThe day on wfiich Mr. Craggs the elder expired. ‘ The 
morrow had been appointed for the consid'cratioii of his. case. It was 
very generally believed that he had poisoned himself. Xt appealed, 
(lowevcr, that grief for th-« loss of his s8n,‘one of the eer’etariea of 
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the Treasuiy, who had died five weeks previously of the small- pox, 
preyed mu^h on ^lis mind. For this son, dearly beloved, he had 
been amassing Vast heaps of riches : he had been getting money, but 
nof honestly ; and ho for whose sake L j liad bartered his honour 
and Lullied. his fanfe was now no ftioro. I'he dread of further ex- 
posure increased his trouble of mind, and ultimately brought on an 
apoplectic fit^ in which h(^cxpired. He left a fortune of a million and 
a half, which was afterwards j!bnfiscated for the benefit pf the suf^ 
ferers by tJie unhappy deluf.ion he had been so mainly instrurneulal 
in raising. 

One hj one the case of every director* of the corny any was taken 
into consideration. A sum amounting to two millions and foilrteen 
thousand pounds was confiscated from their ostJtes towards repairing 
the mischief fliey had dou1>, each man being allowed a certain residue 
in proportion to his conduct and circumstances, with which he might 
begtn the world anew. Sir John Blunt was onlp allowed 5000/. out 
^of hiti fortune of upwards o'* 183,000/.; Sir John Fellows was allowed 
10,000/. out of 5543, (KX)/. ; Sir Theodore Janssen, 50,000/. out of 
243,000/. '; Mr/l dward Gibbon, 10,000/. dht of 106,000/.; Sir John 
Lambert, 5000/. out of 72,0(X)/. Others, loss deeply involved, were 
treated l^ilh greater liberality. Gibbon, the liistoriant whose grand- 
father was the Mr. Edward Gibbon so severely mulcted, has given, in 
the Memoirs of his Life ‘and Writings, an interesting account of the 
proceedings in parliament at tliis time. He owns that he is not an 
unprejudiced witness ; but, as all the writers from which it is possible 
to extract any notice of the proceedings of these disastrous years were 
prejudiced on the other side, the statemen*.? of the great historian be- 
(for:ic of additional valuo.^lf only on tlie principle of audi alteram par- 
tem, his opinion is entitled to eousiueration. #“In the year 1716,” he 
says, “m)4grandf5ther wiis elected one of the directors of the South- 
Sea company, and his books^exhibited the proof that before his ac- 
ceptance of that fatal oflSce, he had acquired an independent fortune 
of 60,000/. But his fortune was overwhelmed tn the shipwreck of 
vhe year 1720, and the labours of thirty years were blasted in a 
r single day. Of tlie use or abuse of the South-Sea scheme, of the 
guilt or innocenco of my grandfather and his brother directors, I am 
neither a competent nor a disinterested judge. Yet the equity of 
modem times must condemn the violent and arbitrary proceedings, 
which would have disgraced the cause of justice, ami rendered injus- 
tice still irtbre odious. Ko sqoner hadtthc nation avwakened from its 
golden dream, than a yopmar and even a parliamentary clamour 
demandtfd^its victims; but it was acknowledged on all sides, that 
the diyctors, however 'gfiilty, could not be touched by any known 
. yol/i. 6 * 
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laws of the laud. The intemperate notions of Lord Molefw&rth were 
not literally acted on ; but a bill of pains and ]^enalti& was intro- 
duced — a retroactive statute, to punish the offenceh wtich did not 
exist at the time they were committed The legislature restrained 
the persons of the directors, imposed an exorbitant security for 
their appearance, and marked their character with a previous njbto of 
ignominy. They v^ere compelled to delwer, upon ogth, the strict 
value of tjieir estates, and were disalu^ed from makin|f any transfer or 
alienation of any part of their property. Against a bill of pains and 
penalties, it is the common right of every subject to be hear<J by his^ 
counsel at the bar. They prayed to bo heard. Their prAyer was re- 
fused, and tlieir oppressors, who required no evidence, would listen 
to no defence. It ’^lad been at first proposed, that one-eighth of 
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their respective estates should bo allowed for the future sup])drt o^, 
the directors; but it was especially urged that, in the various shades 
of ojmlence and guilt, such a proportion would be too light for many, 
and for some might possibly be too heavy. The character and con- 
duct of each were sejiarately weighed ; but, iustea<}, of calm 
Bolcninity of a Judicial inquLy, the fortune and honour of tlurjjy- 
throo Ilnglislimen were made the topics of hasty conversation, the 

sport of a lawless majority; and the basest member of the con|.' 

' ® 

* Emblematte of the jSoath-Sda Sohaiino. ftf W. Hogarth. 
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by n mali(^ou8 word or a silent vote, might indulge liis ge- 
neral spleen or personal animosity. Injury ras aggravated by insult, 
and insult was embittered by pleasantry. Allowances of %)L or I 5 . 
were facetiously m(fred. A vague report that a director had formerly 
been concerned in another project, by which some unknown persons 
had lost their money, was admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. 
One man wjik ^ruined be^au^e Jie had dropped a foolish speech, thaj 
his horses should feed upon gSld ; another, because ho u afi grown so 
proud, that one day, at the Treasury, he had refused a civil answer to 
persons much above him. All were condemned, absent and unheard, 
in arbitra/y fines and for eiturcs, which swept away the greatesji part 
of their substance. Such hold oppression cun scarcely he shielded 
by the omnifotence cf p 4 >rliament. My granafathcr could not ex- 
pect to J)c; treated with more lenity than Tiis companions. His Tory 
principles and connexions rendered him obnoxious to the ruling 
powers. His name was reported in a suspicioifs secret. His well- 
-known abilities couii! not plead the excuse of ignorance or error. In 
the first proc ee Ihgs agains* the Suuth-Sca^lireelorvS, Mr. Gibbon was 
one of the first taben into custody, and in the final sentence the 
measure, of his fine proclaimed him eminently guilty. The total 
estimate, which ho delivered on oath to the House of Commons, 
amounted to 106,543?. 66*. 6f?., exclusive of antecedent settlements. 
Two different allowances of 16,000?. and of 10,000/, were moved for 
Mr. Gibbon ; but on the questioTi being put, it was carried without 
a division for the smaller sum. On these ruins, w ith tlio skill and 
credit of Avliich parliament had not been able to dejpjiJ. liim, my 
grandfather, at a matuie age, erecteo ti.e edifice of anew fortune. 
The labours of sixteen years were amply row arded ; and I liavc reason 
to believe that the scconrl structure was n%t inferior to th<* 

first.’' * 

TJio next consideration df the legislature, after the iiimishment of 
the directors, Was to restore public credit. The scheme of Walpole 
had been found insufficient, and had fallen into disrepute. A eom- 
putution was made of the whole capital stock of the South -Sea com- 
pany at the end of the year 1720. It was found to amount to thirty - < 
seven millions eight hundred thousand pounds, of which the stock al- 
lotted to all the proprietors only amounted to twenty-four millions five 
hundred thousand pounds. The remainder of thirteen mifrions three 
hunSred tliousand pounds belonged the company in their corpo- 
rate capacity, and w^as tlic profit the/ had made by the national de- 
lusion. • tJpw'ards of eight millions of this were taken from the com- 
pany, anfl divided am'i^ the propric?lor8*aiid subscribers generally, 
makif% a dividend of about 33?. Scl per c%nt. This was a great 
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relief. It was further ordered, that such persons as had# borrowed 
' money from the South-Sea company upon stock actually^transferred 
and pledged at the time of borrowing to or for the use of the'b^m- 
pany, should be free from all demands, upon payment of ten per cent 
of the sums so borrowed. They had lent about eleven millions in this 
manner, at a time when prices were unnaturally raised ; and they 
now received back one million one hundroei thousand^when prices 
tad sunk to their ordinary level. ,, * 

But it was a long time before public credit was thoroughly re- 
stored- Enterprise, like Icarus, had soared too high, and melted the 
wax of her wings ; like Icarus, she had fallen into a sea, and learned, 
while*^ floundering in its waves, that her pr<^per element was’ the solid 
ground. She has neVer since attempted so high a flight. 

In times of great connneicial prosperity there has been a tendency 
to over-speculation on several occasions since then. The success of 
one project generaiiy produces otlurrs of a simiU=“ kind. Popular 
imitativeness will always, in a trading natkm, seize hold of such suc- 
cesses, and drag a coH>.raunity too anxious for profit| into^r abyss 
from which extrication is diftlculfc. Bubble comjianies, of a kind 
similar to those engendered by the South- Sea project, lived their little 
day in the fanlbus year of the panic, 1825. On that occasion, as in 
1720, knavery gathered a rich harvest from cupidity, but both suf- 
fered when the day of reckoning came. The schemes of the year 1836 
threatened, at one time, results as disastrous ; hut they were happily 
averted before it was too late.* 
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* The South-Sea project remained until 1845 the pfreatcK^ example in IhitisA hiatory of 
the infatuation of the people for eomnicrcial gamhliuj?. The first edition of theniP volmr.Pii , 
was published some time beforo IhC' outbreak of the Uroat Railway Mania of v'liat and 

following ye". ^ 
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THE TULIPOMANIA.. 


^Qais furor, 6 civc^ '—/.at an. 

The tiilip — so named, it is said, from a Tui^ish word, signifying a 
turban — was iniroduced into n eslem Europe aboift tlie middle of the 
sixteentli century. Conrad Gesner, \^'ho claims the merit of having 
brought it into repute, — Mttle dreaming of the commotion it was 
shortly afteriBurds to make in the world, — says that he first saw it 
in the year 1659, in a garden at Augsburg, belonging to the learned 
Counsellor Herwart, a man very fiimous in his day for his collection 
of rare exotics. The bulbs were sent to this gentleman by a fnend^ 
at Constantinople, where the flower had long been a favourite. In 
the course of ten or eleven years after this period, tulips were much 
sought after by the wealthy, csj>cciaMy in Holland ai|i Germany, 
Eich pegple at Amsterdam sent for tj^e bulbs direct to Constantinople, 
and pa^’d the most extra’ agaut i)rtcc8 for them? The first roots 
planta in England vrero brought from Vienna in 1600. Until the 
year 16i4 the tulip annually increa.sed# in reputation, until it was 
jellied a proof of bacf taste in any man of fortune to be without a 
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collection of tlicm. Many learned men, includijpg PoApeius dc 
Angelis, and the celebrated Lipsius of Leyden, the; auikor of the 
treatise ‘^De Constantia,” were passionately fond of tulips. Xhe 
rage for possessing them soon cai^ht the middletclasses of society, 
and merchants and shopheepers, cren of moderate moans, began to 
vie with each other in the rarity of these flowers and the preposterous 
prices they paid for them. A trader ^t ITc'ftdaem wasJdPiown to pay 
Oiio-half o^ his fortune for a single foot, not with the design of 
selling it again at a profit, but to keep in his own conservatory for 
the admiration of his acquaintance. 

One would suppose that there must have been some great virtue 
in thi^^flowcr to have made it so valuable iif the eyes of so j^rudont a 
]ieoplo as the Dutch ; * Out it has neither thejbeauty nor iho perfume 
of the rose — hardly the beauty of the ‘‘sweet, sweet-pea;'^ ijeither 
is it as enduring as cither. Cowley, it is true, is loud in its praise. 
He says — < ^ 

“The tulip next appeared, all over guy, ^ 

But wanton, *rull of pride, and full of flay ; 

The world omi’f show a dye but hero has place j 
Nay, by new mixtures, she can ch«inge ber face j 
Purple and gold are both beneath her care, 
l^lie richest needlework she loves to wear ; 

Her only study is to please the eye. 

And to dutshiiic the rest in finery." 


This, though not very poetical, is the description of a poet. Beck- 
mann, in his Uisiory of Inventions^ paints it with more fidelity, and 
in prose more pleasing tlmn Cowley’s poetry, lie says, “ There arc 
few plants uLich acquire, through accident, weakness, or disease, 
so many variegations us Ae tulip. When uncultivated, and in its 
natural state, it is almost of one colour, ha^ large leaves, ‘and an 
extraordinarily long stem. When it has been weakened by cultiva- 
tion, it becomes more agreeable in the eyes of the florist. The petals 
are then paler, smaller, and more diversified in hue ; and the leaves 
acquire a softer green colour. Thqs this masterpiece of culture, the 
more beautiful it turns, grows so much the weaker, so that, with the 
greatest skill and most careful attention, it can scarcely be trans- 
X)lanted, or even kex)t alive.” 

Many persons grow insensibly attached to that which gives them 
a great deal of trouble, as a mdtlier often lovc.f her sick tft.d evfer- 
ailing child l)ettcr«ihan her morfliealthy offspring. Upon tf^e sauiC 
principle we must account for the unmerited ehcomia lavished^ upon 
these fragile blossoms. In 1Q34, the rage among^ihe Dutch totpossess 
them so great that the ordinary industry of the couniry'jvvas 
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neglected, : iid the population, even to its lowest dregs, embarked in 
the tulip tr a - as the mania increased, prices augmented, until, 
in the year 1636, many persons were kn ' svn to invest a fortune of 
100, TKX) flor* 113 in th^ purchase of forty roots. It then became neces- 
sary to sell them Ly their weight ir^ periis, a small weight less than 
a grain. A tulip of the species called Admiral T.ieflcen^ weighing 400 
peritSf was WQpflh 4400 flosijis ; an Admiral Van derE^/ck, weighing^ 
446 perils f was^orth 1260 floriniS; a Child er of 106 perils was worth 
1615 florins ; a Viceroy of 400^mVt9, 3000 florins; and, most precious 
K)f all, g Semper AngusiuSi weighing 200 perifst was thought to be 
very cheap at 5500 florins. The latter was much sought after, and 
even an inferior bulb miglit command a price of 2000 florins, ^t is 
related that, jit one time, early in 1636, there wore only two roots of 
this description to be had in all Holland, and those not of the best. 
One was^iif the possession of a dealer in Amsterdam, and the other in 
Harlkcm. So anx'ous were the bpeculators to ob#ain them, that one 
■QersCi.k offered the fee-simple of twelve acres of building-ground for 
the Harleem ti lij:. That of^Vrnslerdam was b^gbb for 4600 florins, 
a new carriage, iwo grey horses, and a complete set of harness. 
Hunting, an industrious author of that day, who wrote a folio 
volume of one thousand pages upon the iulipomania, fias preserved 
the following list of the various articles, and their value, which were 
delivered for one single root of the rare species called the Viceroy: 


Two lasts of wheat 




florins, 

. m 

Four lasts of rye . 




. 

Four fat oxen 



• A . • • 

. 4S0 

Fight fkt swine . ^ 




. 2W 

Twelve fet sheep . 




. J20 

Two Hogshea^ of whio 



* .• . .• 

. 70 

Foy tuns of ocor , 




. 33 

Two tuns of butter 




. 192 

One thousand lbs. of cheese 

« 



. 120 

A cotnjdct^bedl • 




. 100 

A suit of clothes . 



• . . * . 

. 80 

A silver drinking-cup . 


• • 


. 60 





2600 


People who had been absent from Holland, and whose clianco it 
was to return when this folly was at its majdmum, were sometimes 
led into awkward dilemmas by their ignorance. There is iiii/;muBing 
instanee of the kind related in Blainville’s Travels, *A wealthy mer- 
chant, who "prided himself net a littldT^n his rare tulips, received 
upon one occasion a verywaJuable consignment of merchandise from 
tlm Levai^t. Intelligoneo of its arrival was Jbrought him by a sailor, 
who presented himself for that purpose at the counting-house, among 
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bales of goods of every description. The merobfmt, to reward him 
for his news, munificently made him a present of red herring 
for his breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a great partiality for 
onions, and seeing a bulb very j[ike an Onion lying upon tlie counter 
of this liberal trader, and thinking it, no doubt, very much put of 
its place among silks and velvets, he slily seized an opportunity and 
^slipped it into his pocket, as a relii^h for^is herrin^> He got clear 
off Vlih 'his prize, and proceeded t»i> the quay to eat his breakfast. 
Hardly was his back turned wdien the merchant missed his valuable 
Semper Augustus t w orth t)iree thousand florins, or about 280^. sterling. 
The whole establishment was instantly in an uproar; search was 
eveiy where made for the precious root, but it was not to be found. 
Great was the merctani’s distress of mine].. TJfie search w'as renew ed, 
but again w ithout success. At last some one thought of the sail(>r. 

The unhappy merchant sprang into the street at the barq sug- 
gestion. His alnrlned household follow ed him. The sailor, simple 
soul ! had not thought of concealment. lie was found quietly sitting 
on a coil of ropes, masticating the last imorsel of hht” onio i.'’ Little 
ditT he dream that he had been eating a breakfast whose cost might 
have regaled a whole ship’s crew for a twelvemonth; or, as the 
plundered merchant himself expressed it, “might have sumptuously 
feasted the Prince of Orange and the whole court of the Stadtholder.” 
Anthony caused pearls to be dissolved in wine to drink the health of 
Cleopatra ; Sir liichard Whittingtou w as as foolishly magnificent m 
an entertainment to King Henry V.; and Sir Thomas Gresham drank 
a diamond. dissolved in w irio to the health of Queen Elizabeth, when 
she opened the Koyal Ex'chango ; but thq breakfast of this roguish 
Dutchman w as as splendid as either. He had an advantage, too, 
over his w astefUl pred(!V?essors ; thdr gems did iiok improve the taste 
or the wLolcsoineiicss of their wine, while kis tulip w as quite delicious 
with his red herring. The most unforbanate part of the business for 
him w as, that he remained in prison for some months on a charge of 
felony preferred against him by the merchant. 

Another story is told of an. English traveller, which is scarcely • 
less ludicrous. This gentleman, an amateur botanist, happened to" 
see a tulip-root lying in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. 
Being ignorant of its quality, he took out his penknife, and peeled 
off its coats, with the view^ of making experiments upon it. When it 
was by this meafis reduced to half its size, ,hc cut it iu'eo two' equal 
sections, making all the time many learned remarks on the singular 
appearances of the unknown! bulb. Suddenly the ow uer pounced 
%pon him, and, with fuiy^in his eyes, askeddnm if he knf»w* what he 
bad been doing? “^^eeling a most extraordinary onion,” reisj^ied the 
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philosopher. ** Hmedert tausend duyvelT said the Dutchman; “it’s 
an Admiral T^zn der Eyck** “ Thank you,” replied the traveller, 
taking out; his note-book to make a memor mdum of the same ; “ are 
these udmiraiai commeto in 3 ^our connti^^ F” “ Death and the Devi] !” 
^ said the DutcJimau, seizing the astonished man of science by the col- 
lar; “ come before the syndic, and you shall see.” In spite of his 
remonstrances, tl^e traveller* was Ud through the streets followed by 
a mob of persons. When brought into the presence of the'' magis- 
trate, he learned, to his consternation, that the root upon M^ hich he 
had been orperkuentalisiug was worth four thousand florins ; and, 
notwithstanding all he could urge in extenuation, he was lodgedin 
prison until he found securities for the payment o/ this sum. 

The demaruk'for tulip j of>a rare species increased so much in the 
year 1636,. tl]at regular marts for their sale were established on the 
Stock , Exchange of Amsterdam, in Rotterdam, Harlaem, Leyden, 
Alkmar, Hoorn, ana other towns. Symptoms of gambling now be* 
cattle, for the first time, apparent. The stock-jjobbers, ever on the 
alert for a sj>t tnlation, dhalt largely in tulips, making use of all 
the means they so v^ ell know how to employ to cause fluctuations it. 
prices. At first, as in all these gambling mania, confidfnee was at 
its height, and every body gained. The tulip-jobbers speculated in 
the rise and fall of the tulip stocks, and made largo profits by buy- 
ing when prices fell, and selling out when they rose. Many indi- 
viduals grew suddenly rich. A golden bait hung temptingly out be- 
fore the people, and one after the other, they rushed to the ttilip- 
marts, like flies around a hoae 3 '^-pot. Every one imagined' that the 
pasaion for tulips would last^for ever, and that the w^ealthy from every 
po’t of the world would send to Holland, and '^ay w hatever prices 
wore asked for themv The riches of Europe would be concentrated 
K>n the shored of the Zuyder Zee, and poverty banished from the fa- 
voured clime of Holland, Nobles, citizens, farmers, mechanics, sea- 
men, footmen, mari-servants, even chimney-sweeps and old clotlies- 
w^omen, dabbled in tulips. People of all grades converted their pro- 
ffOrty mto casli, and invested it in flowlsrs. Houses and lands were 
Wered for sale at ruinously low prices, or assigned in payment of 
V^Dargains made at the tulip-mart. Foreigners became smitten witli the 
f same frenzy, and money poured into Holland from all directions. 
The prices of the necessaries of life rose again by degre^*l‘; houses 
ind lands, horses and carriages, and luxuries of every sort, rose in 
ralue with them, and for some months Holland seemed the very ante- 
thamber of^Plutus. The operations of the trade becainc so extensive 
luj so intricate, that it \.’es found necessary to draw up a code of 
liW's for the guidance of the dealers. Notaries and clerks w^ere also 
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appointed, who devoted themselves exolusivelynto the'^ interests of 
the trade. The designation of public notary was. hsrdjy known in 
some towns, that of tulip-notary usurping its place. In the smaller 
towns, where there was no excjuange, the principal tavern was usually 
selected as the “ show-place,*’ where high and low traded in, tulips, 
and confirmed their bargains over sumptuous entertainments.* These 
dinners were sometimes attended by tw8 or three biJndred persons, 
and large vases of tulips, in full blbom, were placed at regular inter- 
vals upon the tables and sideboards for their gratification during Ihe 
repast. • * , * 

^At last, however, the more prudent began to see that this folly 
could not last for ^ver. Kich people no longer bought the flowers 
to keep them in their gardens, but t^sell them aigain at cent per 
cent profit. It was seen that somebody must lose fe^fully in the 
end. As this conviction spread, j)rice8 fell, and never rose, again. 
Confidence was destroyed, and a universal panic seized upon the 
dealers. A had agreed to purchase ten Semper AugusHnesivom^Bf 
at four thousand flont^«each, at stx wfteks after* t?ie signing of the 
contract, i? was ready with the flowers at the appointed time j but 
the price h^d fallen to tlirce or four hundred florins, and A refused 
either to pay the difference or receive the tulips. Defaulters were 
announced day after day in all the towns of Holland. Hundreds 
who, a few months previously, had began to doubt that there was 
such a thing as poverty in the land suddenly found themselves the 
possessors of a few bulbs, which nobody would buy, even though 
they offbisjd them at one quarter of the sums they had paid for them. 
The cry of distress resounded every wheio, and each man accused his 
neighbour. The few who had contrived to enrich themselves hid 
their wealth from tlio knowledge of their fellcpw-citizcns, and in- 
vested it in the English or other funds. Many who, fol a brief sea- 
son, had emerged from the huinbleif walks of life, were cast back 
into their origiiud obscurity. Substantial merchants were reduced 
almost to beggary, and many a representative of a noble line saw the 
fortunes of his house ruined beyond redemption. 

When the first alarm subsided, the tulip-holders in the severSd 
towns held public meetings to devise what measures were best to be* 
taken to restore public credit. It was generally agreed that depu- 
ties should be sent from all parts to Amsterdam, to consult with the 
government upon some remedy for the evil. The goveitmenl at first 
refused to interfere, but aHvised the tulip-holders to agree to some 
plan among themselves . Several meetings were held for thjs purpose ; 
but no measure could bte devised likely <givc satisfactfcfi to the de- 
luded people, or repair even a slight portion of the mischief that had 
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beon done. langTi|ige of complaint and reproach was in every 
body’s mouth, ai - i alj the meetings were of the most stormy charac- 
ter. At last, however, after much bickering ai' T ill-will, it was agreed, 
at Amsterdam, by the assembled deputic^, that all contracts made in 
the height of the mania, or prior to the month of November, 1636, 
should be declared null and void, and tliat, in those made after that 
date, purchasers slfould bo frcctl froip their engagements, on paying 
ton per cent to the vendor. Tliis doeision gave no satisfaction. ♦The 
vendors who had their tulips on band were, of course, discontented, 
and ‘those wdio bad pledged themselves to purthase, thought them- 
selves hardly treated. Tulips which had, at one time, been worth six 
thousand florins, were now to bft procured for five hundred j so that 
the composition of^ten per cenj^was one hundred florins more than 
the actual value. Actions for breach of contract were threatened in 
all the courts of^ the country j but the latter refused to take cogni- 
sance of gambling transactions. 

The nifftter was finally referred to the Provincial Council at the 
Hague, and i' '«us cop 0 den tJy expected that the wisflom of this body 
would invent some measure by which credit should be restored. Ex- 
pectation wap on the stretch for its decision, but it never came, The 
members continued to deliberate week after week, and at las:, after 
thinking about it for three months, declared that they could oiler no 
final decision until they had more information. They advised, liow- 
ever, that, in the ni(*antime, every vendor should, in the presence of 
witnesses, olTer the tulips in natiira to the purchaser for the sums 
agreed upon. If the latter refused to take them, they might be put 
lip for sale by public auction, aiyl the origiiul co^^itractor held respon- 
sible for* the diflcrence between the actual and the^stipulated price. 
This was exactly the pkm rccoinmended by the dc^)utics,'and which 
was already shown to be of no avail. There was no court in Holland 
which would enforce paymcjii. The question was raised in Amstor- 
^dam, but the judges ij^ianimonsly refused to interfere, on the ground 
that debts contracted in gambling were no debts in law. 

Thus ijie matter rested. To find a remedy was beyond the power 
of tlm government. Those who were unlucky enough to have bad 
Sitores of tulips on hand at the time of the sudden reaction were left 
to bear their ruin as pbilosopLically as they could ; those who had 
made profits were allowed to keep them; but the commercefci<.? the 
country sufiered;jtf severe shock, from widely it was many years ere it 
recovered. ^ r , • 

The exampk of the Dulcff was imitated to some extent in Eng- 
land. *In the yeiir 1636 tulip'^ were publicly sold in the Exchange of 
London, ondrthe jobbers exerted themselves to the utmost to raise 
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them to the fictitious value they had acquiifed in Amsterdam. In 
Paris also the jobbers strove to create a tulipomani^. In both cities 
they only partially succeeded. However, the force of oxampleHbrought 
the flowers into great favour, and among? t S certain classvof people 
tulips have eveb since been prized more highly than any other flowers 
of the field. The Dutch are still notorious for their partiality to them, 
and continue to pay higher prictJB for them than any other people. 
As the rich Englishman boasts o^ his fine race-horses or his old pic- 
tures, so does the wealthy Dutchman vaunt him of his tulips. . 

In England, in oul day, strange as it may appeal s a tiQip will pro- 
duce more money than an oak. If oqe could be found, rara in terrU, 
and black as the black swan of Juvenal, its price would equal that 
of a dozen acres of standing corn. I»: Scotland, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, tlie highest price for tulips, according to the 
authority of writer in the supplement to the third edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, was ten guineas. Their value^appcars to 
have diminished from that time till the year 1769, when the two* most 
valuable species in England wore th% Don QUe'^do afid the Valenii- 
nicTi the former of which was worth two guineas and the latter two 
guineas «nd a half. These prices appear to have been the minimum. 
In the year 1800, a common price was fifteen guineas for a single bulb. 
In 1836, a bulb of the species called the Miss Fanny Kemble was sold 
by public auction in London for seventy-five pounds. Still more re- 
markable was the price of a tulip in the possession of a gardener in 
the King’s lioad, Chelsea ; — in his catalogues it was labelled at two 
hundred guineas. 
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-Mercury {loquitur). The mischief a secret an* of tlicm know, above thc'con- 
suniiiig' of coals and drawing of nsnuobaugh ! howweveiHhey may pretend, under 
the sxifecious names of Geber, Arnohb liUlli, or bombast of H<^ienheini, to commit 
miracles in art, and treason against nature ! As if the title of )>hi]osoplicr, that 
cvcfilure of glory, were to be fetelicd. out of a Aimace I i ara^i^icir cm^c and their 
sublimate, tbeif precipitate and their luictlons; their male andtlu>ir female, some- 
times their hermaphrodite— whni. they Pst to style me ! They will calcine you a 
grave matron, us it might be u mother of the maids, and spring up a young virgin 
out of her ashes, as freJh as a phoenix ; lay you an old courtier ou the coals, like a 
sausage or a bloat-hen’ing, and, after they have broiled him enough, blow a soul 
into him with a pair of bellows ! See, they begin to muster again, and draw their 
ij^rcea against me! The genius of the place defend me! — Bbit Jonbon’s 
Manque: Mercury vindicated yrom the Alchymieis. 

Dissatisfaction witli his lot seems to be the characteristic of man 
in all ages and climates. So far, however, from being an evil, as at 
first might be supposed, it has been the great civiliser X)f oiir race ; 
and has tended, more than any thjng else,**:^ raise us abt^ire the con- 
dition of the brutes. But the same discontent which has been the 
sonroe of all •improvement, has been the parent of no small progeny 
of follies and absurdities ; tu (.race these latter is our present object. 
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Vast im the subject appears, it is easily reducible vritbin such limits as 
will make it oomprebeusive without being wear^soiisf , render its 
study both instructive and amusing. 

^h^ee causes especially have excited thr discontent o^mankind ; 
and, by impelling us to seek for remedies for the irremedi^ible, have 
bewildered us in a maze of madness and error. These are deatt, 
toil, and ignorance of the f\itur<^th€'doom of man upon this sphere, 
and Ibr wldeh he shews his antipt thy by his love of life, hia longing lUr 
abundanoe» and his craving curiosity to pierce the secrets of th6 days 
to come. The first has led many to imagine that theyniight find means 
to avoid death, or, failing in this, that they might, nevertheless, so 
prolong existence as to reckon it by centuries instead of units. From 
this sprang the" search, so long continued and stdl pursued, for the 
elixir viicBt or water ofUJh, which has led thousands to pretend to it 
and millions to believe in it.’ From the second sprang the ^earch for 
the philosopher's stone, which was to create plenty by changing all 
metals into gold ; and from the third, the false sciences ol astrdogy, 
divination, and tiiejir divisions of n ^cromancy, ^chiromancy, augury, 
with all their train of signs, portents, and omens. 

In tracing the career of the erring philosophers, or tho wilful 
cheats, who have encouraged or preyed upon the credulity of man- 
kind, it will simplify and elucidate the subject, if we divide it into 
three classes : tho first comprising alchymists, or those in general 
who have devoted themselves to the discovei'ing of tlio philosopher's 
stone and the water of life ; the second comprising astrologers, ne- 
cromancers, sorcerers, goomancers, aud all those who pretended to 
discover futurity ; and tiie third consisting of the dealers in charms, 
amulets, philters, universal-panacea mongers, touchers for the evil, 
seventh sons of a seventh son, sympathetic -powder compounders, 
hommopathists, animal magnotisers, and all the motley tribe of 
quacks, empirics, and charlatans. 

But in narrating the career of such men, it will be found that 
many of theni united several or all of the functions just mentioned ; 
that the alchymist was a fortune-teller, or a necromancer — that he 
pretended to cure all maladies by touch or charm, and to work mira- 
cles of every kind. In the dark and early ages of European histoiy 
that is most especially the case. Even as we advance to more recent 
periods, we shall find great dilBculty in separating the characters. 
The alchymist seldom confined himself ^strictly to hjs pretended sci- 
ence — the sorcerer and necromanders to theirs, or the^medical charla- 
tan to his. Beginning with alchymy, sfeme confusion of these classes 
is unavoidable j but the ground will cloar for us as «.ve advance. 

Let us not. in the pride of our superior knowledge, turn with 
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oo&tempt hont the /olUes of our predecessors. The study of the 
moTH into whi; h gpreat minds have fallen in the pursuit of truth can 
never be uninstruciive. As the man lookf back to the days of his 
childhood and his you^h, and recallr to hi^ mind the strange notions 
and false opinions tliat swayed his actions at that time, that he may 
’wonder at them j so should society, for its edilication, look back to 
the opinions which governed the ages fled. He is but a superficial 
illiinker who would despise and refuse to hear ofthem merely because 
they are absurd. No man is so wise but that he may learn some 
wisdom from his past errors, either of thogight or action, and no 
society has made such adi ances as to be capable of no improvemcjit 
from the retrospect of its patft folly and credulity.^ And not only is 
such a study instructive : lie who reads for amusement only will find 
no chapter in the annals of the human mind more amusing than this. 
It opens out the whole realm of fiction — the wild, the fantastic, and 
the wonderful, and all the immense variety of things that are not, 
and oanitot be ; but that have been imagined and believed.” 


Tor more than a thousandyears theartofalchymy captivated many 
noble spii’its, and was believed in by millions. Its origin*is 'nvolved 
in obscurity. Some of its devotees have claimed for ii an antiquity 
coeval with the creation of man himself; others, again, would trace it 
no further bacli than the time of Noah. Vincent dc Beauvais argues, 
indeed, that all the antediluvians must have possessed a knowledge 
of alch 3 "iny ; and i)articularly cites Noah as having been aci^iiaintcd 
lAith tlio e/mr vitce, or hc^ could not havef]iv/‘d to so prodigious 
an age, and have begotten children when upwardis of five hundred, 
Benglet du Fresnoy,jn his Hhiory of the MermPtic Fhflosophy, my s 
Most of tluitn pretended that Shem, or Chem, the son of Noah, was 
an adept in the art, and thought it highly probable that the u orda 
chemistry and slch^my are both derived from his name ” Others 
say, tlie art was derived from the Egyptians, amongsv whom it was 
first founded by Hermes Trismegistus., Moses, who is looked upon 
as a first-rate alchymist, gained his knowledge in Egypt; but he kept 
it all to himself, and would not instruct the children of Israel in its 
mysteries. All the wri ters upon alchymy triumphantly cite the story 
of the golden calf, in the 32d chapter of Exodus, to prove this 
great lawgiver was an adept, and could make or unmate gold at his 
pleasure. It is recorded, thi-t M yses was se wroth with the Israelites 
for their idolatry, *•' that he^ook the calf which they had made, and 
burned it in’tjje fire, and gppund it to powderf and strewed it upon 
the water^nd made the ohiiSren of Israel drink oj it.” This, say 
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the alchymists, he never could have done had not been in posses- 
sion of the philosopher’s stone ; by no other me^ans/ could he have 
made the powder of gold float upon the water. But we must leave 
this knotty point for the consideration of the adepts in the art, if 
any such there be, and come 'to more modern periods of its history. 
The Jesuit, Father Martini, in his Hutorid Sinim, says, it was prac- 
tised by the Cliinese two tliousand flveLandred year^ before the birth 
of Christ; but his assertion, being unsupported,* is worth nothing. 
It would appear, however, that pretenders to the art of making gold 
and silver existed in Eome in the first centuries after the Christian 
era, and that, when discovered, they were liable to punishment as 
knaves and impostors. At Constantinople, in the fourth century, 
the transmutation of metals w as very generally believed in, and many 
of the Greek ecclesiastics w rote treatises upon the subject. Their 
names are preserved, and some notice of their works given, in the 
third volume of*Lenglet du Fresnoy’s History ef the Hermetic Philo- 
sophy. Their notion appears to have been, that all metals ere com- 
posed of tw o substtmccs ; the one, metallic ear,t,h ; and^ the other, a 
red inflammable matter, wliicb they called sulphur. The pure union 
of these substances formed gold ; but other metals w ere mixed with 
and contaminated by various foreign ingredients. The object of tbe 
jihilosopher’s stone wois to dissolve or neutralize all these ingredients, 
by w'liich iron, lead, copper, and all metals would be transmuted into 
the original gold. Many learned and clever men w asted their time, 
their health, and their energies in this vain pursuit ; but for several 
centuries it took no great hold upon the imagination of the people. 
The history of the delusion appears, in a inanuor, lost from tliis tinu^ 
till the eighth century, when it appeared amongst the Arabians/ 
From this jXm'od il‘ becomes easier to trace its progress. A mastei 
then a])]ieared, w ho was long looked upon as the father of the science, 
and whose name is indissolubly eonuocted w ith it. 

Gebeb. 

Of this philosopher, who^devoted his life to the study of rilchyipy, 
but few particulars are known. He is thought to have lived in the 
year 730. His true name was Abou Moussah Hjafar, to W'hich was 
added A1 Sofi, or “ The Wise,” and he was born atHouran, in Meso- 
potamia.* S«me have thought he w'as a«Greek, others a Spaniard, 
and olhcrs ^prince of Hii|do8taii ; b^t of all the mistakes which have 
been made respecting him, the most ludicrous was that made by the 
Frcnclf translator of Bpreuger’s History of Medicdnct w4io thought, 

• ^iographU Vnivfrsellt!, 
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from the soiiufl of !us name that he was a German, and rendered it 
as the ** Donilaidur," or Giver. No details of his life are known; 
but it is asserted tliat ho wrote more than live hundred works upon 
the philosopher’s stone and the w^ater^i life. He was a iLjreat enthu- 
siast in his art, and eompared the incredulous to little children shut 
up in a narro]^' room, without windows or aperture, who, beeaiiso 
they saw nothing beyond, denied the existence of tho threat globe 
itsplf. He thought that a preparation of gold would cure all mala- 
dies, not only in man, but in the inferior animals and plants. He also 
imagined that all the Tiiotals laboured undof disease, with the excep- 
tion of gold, which was tlio <inly one in perfect liealth. He afllnm^d, 
that the secret of the philosopher’s stone had bccfi more than once 
discovered; bift that the ancient and wise men who had hit upon 
it would irevcr, by word or writing, communicate it to men, because of 
their unworthiuess and inerediility.* But tlu' life^of Geber, though 
spent the pursuit of this vain chimera, was not altogctlkcr useless. 

stumbled upon discoveries which he did no^ 8 <'ck: ; and science is 
indebted to i.ini hw the first mention of corrosive sublimate, the red 
oxide of mercury, nitric acid, and the nitrate of silver.f 

For m 6 re than two hundred years after the death oi Geber, thu 
Arabian philosophers devoted thomselvevS to tho study of alchymy, 
joining with it that of astrology. Of these the most celebrated was 

Alfakabi. 

Alfarabi flourished at the commencement of the tentl^ oeutuJry, 
and enjoyed the reputatioi^of being one of *1110 most learned men of 
his age. He spent his life in travelling from country to country, that 
he might gather (ho^pinione of philosojdicrs u]«)n the ^reat secrets of 
nature. No danger dismayed liim; no toil wearied him of the pur- 
suit. Many sovereigns endeavoured to retain him at their courts ; 
but he refused rest until he had discovered tlic gr(‘at objcijt of 
his life—tlie art of preseiTing it for centuries, am? of making gold 
a ;8 much as he needed. Tliis wanderiyg mode of life at last proved 
fatal to him. Ho had been on a visit to Mecca, nob so much for re- 
ligious as for philosophical purposes, when, returning through Syria, 
he stopped at the court of the Sultan Seifeddoulot, who was re- 

♦ His sum of perfectuni/' or inst’-uctions to students to aid thorn in the^ aborious 
search for the and elixir, hati been translated into most of tho l&^uaffes of Europe. 
An English trorfslatiou, by a great entliUBiaHt in ^chymy, one u Uussell, was 

published in Loudjn in 1686. The^irefacf i dated eight years previously from the house 
of tho alohyn^ist, “at the Star, in Newmarket, inWapping, near the Dock.’* His design 
in undert aking translation wa;^ as he informs us, to e7i$to» > tho folse pretences of tho 
many ignorapt pretenders to the ’cidhee who abounded in his day, 
t Aiiiolf^Geber, Jiiographie Univertelie. 

VoL, I. 7 
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nowned aa the patron of learning. He presented himself in his tra- 
velling attire in the presence of that monarch and his („|)n-tiers ; and, 
without invitation, coolly sat himself down on the sofa beside the 
prince. The courtiers and wise men were in’lignant ; and ihe sul- 
tan, who did not know the intruder, was at first inclined to follow 
their exami)le. He turned to one of his officers, and ordercd‘him to 
eject the ])resumptiioiia stranger from tlf»^ room ; but^Alfarabi, with- 
out moving, dared them to lay hands upon him ; and, turning him- 
self calmly to the prince, remarked that he did not know who ^ as 
his guest, or ho would treat him with honour, not with violence. 
The sultan, instead of being still further incensed, as many poten- 
tates would liave Jjecu, admired liis coblncss ; and, requesting him 
to sit still closer to him on the sofa, entered into a long conv(‘rsation 
with hiin upon science and divine philosophy. All the court were 
charmed with tljo stranger. Questions for discussion wore 
pounded, on all o? which he showed superior knowledge, tie con- 
vinced every one n ho ventured to dispato with him ; and ^loke^'so 
eloquently upon the*' science of alchynry, that h ? was at- once recog- 
nised as only second to the great Gcber himself. One of the doctors 
present inquired whether a man who knew so many sciences was ac- 
quainted with music P Alfarabi made no reply, hut merely requested 
that a lute should be brought him. The lute was brought ; and he 
played such ravishing and tender melodies, that all the court were 
melted into tears. He then changed his theme, and played airs so 
sprightly, that ho set the grave philosophcrvs, sultan and all, dancing 
as fast as their legs could carry them. He then sobered them again 
by a mournful strain, a'hd made thorn ''ob and sigh as if 'broljion- 
heartod. The sultan, highly delighted with Jiis powers, entreated 
him to stay, o?fering1n’m every inducement tha^ wealth, power, and 
dignity could supply; but the alcbymist resolutely refilled, it being 
decreed, be said, that ho should neVer repose till he liad discovered 
the philosopher’s stone. He set out accordingly ^ho same evening, 
and was murdered by some thieves in the deserts of Syria. His bio- 
graphers give no further particulars of his life beyond mentioning 
that he wrote several valuable treatises on his art, all of which 
however, have been lost. His death happened in the year 964. 

Avicenna. 

Avicenna, w&ose real name was Ebn Cinna, another groat alchymist, 
was born at Bokhara in £80. His reputation as a physician and 
a man skilled in all sciences was so great", that the Sultpi Magdal 
Doideth resolved to try Ids powers in the j^eat science of government. 
He was accordingly made Grand Vizier of that prince, and "’uled the 
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Btute mill jiome*adyai»tagc ; but in a scioube still more diflicult, bo 
failed com^rbU-fly. Ho could not rule bis own passions, but gave 
biipself up CO w'ine and women, and led a’ife of sliamcless debauchery. 
Amid the multifanious pursuits of business and pleasure, he never- 
theless found time to write seven* treatises upon the philosopher's 
stone, which w'orc for many ages looked upon as of great value by 
pretenders te the art. It is rarej,hat an eminent pj[iysiciaw,ae Avieenii|i 
appears to have been, abandows himself to scr^ual gratification ; but 
feo completely did be become enthralled in tlie course of a few years, 
that he wus dismissed from his higli oflico, and died shortly after- 
wards of premature old ago and a com])]ication of maladies, brought 
on by debauchery. His •death took place in the year X036. After 
his time fo'^ philosophers of any note in Arabia are heard of as 
devoting themselves to the study of alchymy; but it began shortly 
afterwards to attract greater attention in Eiu*ope. Xcarned men in 
France, England, Spain, and Italy, expressed* their belief in the 
•scieift^o, and many devoted their whole energies to it. In the tw'clfth 
and iliL ';(? ntb^c^’uturies yspecially, it was extensively pursued, and 
some of the bright est names of that age are connected ndth it. Among 
tho most eminent of thorn are 

Albeetus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

Tho first of these philosophers w^as born in the year 1193, of a noble 
family at Ijavvingen, in the Duchy of Neuburg, ou the Danube. For 
the first thirty years of liis life he appeared remarkably dull and 
Btu])id, and it was feared every one that no good e^^uld come of 
liim. He entered a Doiginican monastei^at an early age ; but made 
so little progress iu his studies, that he w^as nfisre than once upon the 
point of abandouyig them iu despair, but he%*as endow^cd with extra- 
ordinary f)crseverance. As he advanced to middle age, his mind ex- 
panded, and he learned whatever he apjdicd liimself to with extreme 
facility. So rei^arkable a change w'as not in that age to he accounted 
for hut by a miracle. It w^as asserted and bdlfeved that the Holy 
Virgin, touched with his great desir^ to become learned and famous, 

• took pity upon his incapacity, and appeared to him in tho cloister • 
where he sat almost despairing, and asked him whether lie w ished to 
excel in. philosophy or divinity. He chose philosophy, to the chagrin 
of the Virgin, who reproached him in mild and sorro#fal accents 
that he haii not mad6 a better choice. She, however, granted his 
request, that he should become the nuftt excellent philosopher of tho 
, age ; but set this drawljack to bis pleasure, tbaf be should relapse, 
Vhen at* (Jie height of his fame, into his former incapacity and 
stupi<Jity. AJbortus nevSr took the trouble to contradict the story, 
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but prosecuted his studies with such unremitting zSal, that his repu- 
tation speedily spread over all Europe. In the yOiir**iS 54, the cele- 
brated Tliomns Aquinas placed himself under his tuition. Many 
exh'aorcliiiary stories are told of. the master an6 his pnpil. “While 
they paid all due aitontion to other 
branches of science, they never neg- 
lected the pursuit of the jihilosopher’s 
stone ana i\\c< elixir vitcp. Although they 
dis(*overed neither, it was believed that 
» Albert had seized some portion ‘of the 
secret of life, and found meaihs to ani- 
mate a brazen statue, upon the formn- 
. - tion of whu/Ji, under preper conjunc- 

tions of the planets, he had been oecn- 
* jned many years of ms life. He ^md 

Thomas Aquinas completed it together, endowed it with the faculty 
of speech, and made it perform the functions of a domestic serraiit; 
In this capacity it was eXiCeedingly useful'^ but, tlnvnigh soone defect 
in the machinery, it chattered much more, than was agreeable to 
either pliilosophcr. Various remedies were tried to cure it of its 
glifrulity, but in vain ; and one day, Thomas Aquinas was so en- 
raged at tlie noise it made when he was in the midst of a mathe- 
matical problem, that he seized a ponderous hammer and smashed 
it to ])ieces.* He was sorry afterwards for what he had done, and 
was reproved by his master for giving way to his anger, so iinbe- 
eoming in a philosopher. They made no attempt to reanimate the 
statue. 1- , . 

Such stories as these shew the spirit of the age. Every great man 
who attempted to study the secrets of nature was tlsought a magician *, 
and it is not to be wondered at that, when philosophers tnemselves 
protended to discover an elixir for conferring immortality, or a red 
stone wJiicli vras tq create boundless wealth, that popular opinion 
should have enhanced upon their prettmsions, and have endowed 
tb.em with, powers sUl\ more miTvtCwlows. It vras believed of Albortus 
Magnus that he could even change the course of the seasons, a feat 
which the many thought, less difficult than tlie discovery of the grand 
elixir. Albertus was desirous of obtaining a piece of ground on which 
to build a monastery in the neighbourhood of Cologne. The ground 
belonged to William Count of, Holland and King of the IU;^mah8, who 
for some reason or other did ndt wisK to part with it. Albertus is 
reported to have gained it by the following extraordinary method ; 
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He invited tlieptince as he was paaging through Cologne to a mag- 
nifieent en ei tummdnt prepared for him and all his court* The prince 
accepted it, and repaired with a lordly i^atinue to the residence of thf 
sago It was in tUe midst of wintey, the Hhine was fi-ozen over, and 
the cold w'ds so bitter, that the knights could not sit on horseback 
w ithout running the risk of losing their toes by the frost. Great, 
therefore, wfts^ their surjjrge, #>n arriving at Albert’s house, to find 
that the repast w'as spread ih his garden, in which th5 snow" had 
drifted to the depth of several feet. The earl in high dudgeon re- 
mounted his steed, but Albert at last prevailed upon lain to take his 
scat at the table. He had no sooner done so, than the dark cdouds 
rolled away from the sky — a w'arm sun shone f#rih — the cold north 
wind veered tuddenly roe^d and blew a mild breeze from the south 
— tlic spojv s melted aw ay — the ice W'as unbound upon tlie streams, 
and^tlio trees imt forth their green leaves and their fruit — llowcrs 
sprang up beneaiii their feet, while larks, nightingales, blackbirds, 
^uickdos, t]irushcs,and every sw'eet song-bird sang hymns from every 
tree. li.< ear* f..id his attendants wondcr 4 ^d greatly ; but they ate 
their dinner, and in recompence for it, Albert got liis piece of ground 
to build* a convent on. He had not, however, show"^ them all his 
powder. Immediately that the repast was over, h(‘. gave the w'ofd, 
and dark clouds obscured the sun — the snow fell in large flukes — the 
singing-birds fell dead — the leaves dropped from the trees, and the 
winds blew' so cold and howled so mournfully^ that the guests wrap- 
ped themselves up in their thick cloaks, and re' reated into the house 
to warm themselves at the blazing fire in Albert’s kitch(?n.=*^ 

’i'liomas Aquinas alst could work w^ondcr^as w ell as his master. 
It is related of him that he lodged in a street at Cologne, w here lie 
W"a8 much annoyeil by the incessant clatter made by the horses' hoofs, 
as they wfre led through it daily to exercise by their grooms. He 
had entreated the latter to i^elect some other spot, w'hero they might 
not disturb a philosopher ; but the grooms turne^ n deaf ear to all his 
solicitations. In this emergency he had recourse to the aid of magic. 
He gonstructed a small horse of bronze, upon w hich he inscribed cer- 
• tain cabalistic characters, and buried it at midnight in the midst of 
the highway. The next morning a trooj^ of grooms came riding along 
as usual; but the horses, as they arrived at the spot Avliero the magic 
horse was buried, reart’d aud plunged violently— ^lu'ir nostrils dis- 
tended w iti^terror — their manes grcw" 4 *rect, and (he n< "spiraiion ran 
dovm theo* sides in streams, vain fhc riders iippiicd the spur- 
in vain tliey coaxed or threatened, the animals would not })a8s the 

• Lcnglct,^irMio»rtf de la a.'mo$ophi 0 SermHiqut, Boo also Godwin’s Lives of th$ 
2!'«er»m<mcer$t 
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spot On the following day their success was no bTi^fctei". They were 
at length compelled to seek another spot for theie ei^reise, and 
Thomas Aquinas was left in i>eace.* 

Albertus Magnus was made Bishop of Ratisbcti in 1259 ; bnb he 
occupied the see only four years, when he resigned, on the ground 
that its duties occupied too much of the time which he was anxious 
^ o devote to pliilosopliy . lie died in Qologn% in 1280, ^ file advanced 
ago of eighty-seven. The Dominican ifHtcrs delay that he ever sought 
the philosopher’s stone, but his treatise upon minerals sufficiently 
proves that he did. 

^ ABTErnius. , 

Artephius, a name noted in the aimah of /Jehymy^ was born in 
the early part of the twelfth century. He wrote two famous Iroaliscs ; 
the one upon the philosopher’s atone, and the other on the art*of pro- 
longing human life.t* In the latter ht vaunts his great qualifications 
for instructing mankind on such a maU.er,*.ns he was at that tifne in 
the thousand and tweifty-fifth year of hif ago ! Il^had many dis- 
ciples wlio believed in hiS extreme age, and m lio attempted to jirovo 
that he was Apollonius of Tyana, who lived soon after the advent of 
desus Christ, stud the particulars of whose life and pretended miracles 
have been so fully described by riiilosli'atus. He took good care 
never to contradict a story which so much increased the jiDwor ho 
was desirous of wielding over his follow-mortals. On all convenient 
occasions ho boasted of it; and having an excellent memory, a fertile 
imagination, and a thorough knowledge of all existing history, ho 
was never at a loss for an amswer when qin^stioncd as to the poi'sonal 
appearance, the manners, or the character of the great men of anti- 
quity. He also* pretended to have found the pl^osopher’s stone ; 
and said that, in search of it, he had descended to hell, and seen the 
siovil sitting on a throne of gold, with*, legion of imps and fiends 
around him. His works on alchymy have been transited into French, 
and were publishei^in Paris in 1609 or IGIO. 

Alain*de Lisle. 

Contemporary with Albertus Magnus was Alain de Lisle of -Flan- 
lers, who was named, from his great learning, the “universal doctor.” 
He was thought to possess a knowledge of all the sciences, and, like 
Artephius, tohav^ discovered the mt(B, * Hebecanftr ohebf the 
friars of the aldbey of Citeawx, and dlied in 1298, aged about ohe 
hundred and ten years. It was said of him?that ho was at the point 
of death when in his fiftieth year, but that tUe fortunate discovery ot* 
* Naud(5, Apok^ des Grundt Sommet aceu»i$ d 9 Magie^ chap. xvil. ^ 
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the elbdt enabled him to add sixty years to his existence. He wrote 
a commenta|:y' on the prophecies of Merlin. 

Atiko d de Villeneijvi!, , 

This philosopher has lei t mnch'pii’eater reputation. lie was botn 
in ihfe year 1245, and studied medicine with great success in the uni- 
versity of Pajj’s. He aft^wi^rds travelled for twenty years in Italy 
mid Germany, where ho madc^hequaintance wdth Pietro d’Apone, a" 
roan of a cKuvcei or akin to his own, and addicted to the *same pur- 
suits, ^ As a physician. In was thought, in his own lifetime, to be the 
most able the world had jver seen. Like ifll the learned men of that 
day, he dabbled in astrology and alchymy, and was thought to have 
made immense quantitie.s of gold from lead an 1 cepper. WJien Pietro 
d'Apone was lirrestcd in I«aly, and brought to trial as a sorcerer, a 
similar ftcmiaation W'aa made against Arnold ; but ho managed to 
leaTt^ the country iu time and 
gscap# the fate of his unf'v- 
tunate f; ^Te lost so’uo 

credit by predi..iing the end 
of the world, but aftorn ards 
regained it. The time of lu's 
death is not exactly known j 
but it must have been prior 
to the year i.311, when Pope ' . 

Clement V. wrote a circular 
letter to all the clergy of 
Enr^^po who lived under his 
ODedience, praying them to 
use their utmost efforts to 
discover the famous treatise 
of Arnold on The TracUce o( 

Medicine. The author had promised, during his lifetime, to make a 
present of the work to the Holy See, but died Avilhout fulfilling it. 

In a very curious "work by Monsieur Longcville Ilarcouet, entitled 
• The Mislory of the Tersons who have lived several centuries and then 
grown, young again, there is a receipt, said to have been given by 
Arnold do Villcneuve, by means of which any one might prolong his 
life for a few’ hundred years or so. In the first place, Arnold and 
MoiiEweur TJarcouet, “the person intending so to pj3t)long iiis life must 
mb himsetf well, two or Ihreo- times a ^cck, with the j nice or marrow 
of cassia {inuBle dc la c€sse). Every niglit, upon going to bed, ho 
tnust put jipon his heart a plaster, composed of a certain quantity of 
orien^l saffron, red rose-lOaves, sandal-TOod, aloes, and amboi*, liqni- 
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ficd in oil of roses and tlio best white wax. In ike mominji, ke must 
take it ofi*, ajid enclose it ciirefully in a leaden bo^ till ike next nigkt, 
when it must bo again applied. If he bo of a sanguike timiperament, 
he shall taho sixteen chickens ; if j)hlegniatic, twenty-five ; and if 
melancholy, thirty, which he squill put into a yard where the SLir and 
the water are pure. Upon these he is to feed> eating one a day; but 
previously the chickens arc to be fattened by a peculiarjnetbod, which 
^ ill impregnate their flesh with the qualities thafe are to produce 
longevity^ in the eater. Being depr^ed of all other nourishment till 
they are almost dying of hunger, tliey are to be fed upon broth made 
of serpents and vinegar, which broth is to be thickened* with wheat 
and^bran.” Various ceremonies arelo be performed in the cooking 
of this mess, whick. those may see in the book of M. Harcouct who 
arc at all interested in the matter; and\^*<bo vliickeni^ are to be fed 
upon it for two months. They are then fit for table, and tire to be 
washed down w itli moderate quantifies of good white w ine or Aaret. 
This regimen is lo*^be followed regularly every seven years, .apd any 
one may live to bo as old as MetlmselaJil It is right to state that 
M. Harcouet has bift bttle authority for attribtitrig this precious 
composition to Arnold of Villencuve. It is not found in the collected 
>rorks of that pdiilosop] i cr ; but w^as firstbrouglit to ligh t by aM, Poirier, 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century , who asserted tlmt he 
had discovered it in MS. in the undoubted w'riting of Arnold. 

Pietro n’Arojs'E. 

This unlucky sage was born at Aponc, near Padua, in the year 
1250. Lilac his friend Arnold de Villencuve, he was an eminent 
physician, and a pretender*to the arts of asfc’ology and alchymy.* . He 
2 )raetised for many years in Paris, and made great wealth by killing 
and curing, and ‘lellingTortunes. In an evil day fiTr him, ho returned 
to his owm country, ^Yitll the rcjuitation of being a magician of the 
first order. It was universally believed that he had drawn seven evil 
spirits from the infernal regions, wkom he kept ef*clos€d in seven 
crystal vases imiil he required their services, when ho sent them 
forth to the ends of tlic earth to execute liis pleasure. One spirit 
excelled in philosopliy; a second, in alcliymy; a third, in astro- 
logy; a fourth, in physic; a fifth, in poetry; a sixth, in music; 
and the seventh, in jiamtiug ; and whenever Pietro wished for in- 
formation or instruction in any of these arts, ho Lad oi^ly to go 
to his crystal vase and liberate the jiresiding spirit, fmmediately 
all the secrets Of the art wefe revealed to him ; and lie night, if it 
pleased him, excel Homer in poetry, Apelles in painting, ccr Py tha- 
^ras himself in philosopliy. Although •could make gold out of 
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bFa»s» ii frai eaid of liim that lie was very spariag of his powers in 
that respect, and bept himself constantly supplied with money by 
other and lefi& c/editable means. Whenever he disbursed gold, ho 
muttered a certain djarm, kn wn only to himself, and next morning 
the gold was safe again in his < vn p6»8e8gion. The trader to whom 
lie gave it might lock it in his strong box and have it guarded by a 
troop of soldie^, but the cljarmt :1 metal flew back to its old master. 
Even if it were diuried in the jjhrtli, or thrown into the ^ea, the 
da'^n of the next i:iorning would behold it in the pockets of Pietro. 
Few people*, iiiL oonsequene/', liked to have dealings with such a per- 
sonage, especially for gohl. Some, bolder* than the rest, thought 
that his power did not cxtcivl over silver ; but, when they made fbe 
experiment, they found ilK^rusvlves mistaken. Botls and bars could 
not restrain it, ^d it sonietinies became invisible in their very hands, 
and was whisked through tlie air to the purse of the magician. He 
necessarily acquired n very bad ch trader j and haring given utter- 
ance to^sonie sentiments re nrding religion wdiich were the very 
reverse of ' he was -Miinmoncd beforo/he tribunals of the 

luquisitioxi \o am .. cr for his crimes as a hereMc and a sorcerer. He 
loudly protested his innocence, eve n upon the rack, w’licre he suffered 
more torture than nature could support. He died in pi^soi: ere his 
trial ivas concluded, but was afterwards found guilty. His bones 
were ordered to be dug up and x>ublicly burned. He was also burned 
in elTigy in the streets of Padua. 

Katmoxo Lulli, 

While Arnold do Yilleneuvo and Pietro d'Apone flourished in 
Frau and Italy, a more A'lebrated adept thaiw^ither appeared in 
Spain. This was llajmond Lnlli, a name whi(^ stains in the first 
rank among the aJehymists. Unlike m''ny of his predecessors, he 
made no preTensiona to astrolo^ or necromancy; but, taking Gebor 
for his model, studied intently the nature and composition of metals, 
without reference iR) charms, incantations, or any fo<ilish ceremonies. 
It was not, however, till late in life that he commenced his study of 
tlie art# His early and middle age w^erfi spent in a different manner, 
an*d his wliolc liistory is romantic in the extreme. He was born of 
an illustrious family, in Majorca, in the year 1236. When that island 
w'as taken from the Saracens by James I. king of Aragon, 1230, 
the father of llaymond, n ho wa.s originally of Cataloniat settled there, 
and received Ji considerable pppointment fl’om the crowij. llaymond 
married at an early age ; and, being fond of xileosure, he left the soli- 
tudes of hig^ native isle, and passed over with his bride into Spain. 
He was made»Grand Seneschal at the court ol' King James, and led 
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a gay life foP sereral j'Cars. Faithless to his wi?e, he always in 
the pursuit of some new beauty, till his heart was flxe<| at last by the 
lovely but unkind Ambrosia de Gastello. This lady, like her admirer, 
was married; but, unlike him, was faithful to- her vows, and treated 
all his solicitations with diad^n. Faymond was so enamouAd, that 
repulse only increased his flame ; he lingered all night linger her 
windows, wrote passionate versos in herr praisc, neglocted his affairs, 
and made himself the butt of all th* courtiers. Ontf day, while watch- r 
ing under her lattice, he by chance caught sight of her bosom, asJier 
neckerchief was blown ^^side by the wind. The fit of inspiration came 
o^cr him, and ho sot down and composed some tender stanzas upon 

the?}ubject, and sent them to the 
lacjv. Tl^e fair Ambrosiahad never 
before condescended to answer his 
letters; but she replied to this. 
She told him that she coulTl never 
listen to his suit; that it was^iin- 
beenming ia a wise pian to fix his 
tlioughts, as hb liad done, on any 
other than his God; and entreated 
liim to devote himself to a reli- 
gious life, and conquer the unwor- 
thy passion which he had suffered 
to conaumc him. She, however, of- 
fered, if he wished it, to show him 
the/fjr/r bosom which Lad so cap- 
tivated him. Ihiymoiid was de- 
lighted. Hethoughtthe latterpart 
of this eihstj e but ill corresponded 
wdlh the former, and that Amhro- 
in spito of the good advice she 
gave him, liad at last relented, and would mak^ him as happy as he 
desired. lie followed her about from place to place, entreating her 
to fulfil her promise ; but still Ambrosia was cold, and implored him 
with tears to importune her no longer ; for that sho never could be 
his, and never would, if she w^re free to-morrow. “ What means your 
letter, then said the despairing lover. “ I will sliew you !” replied 
Ambrosia, who immediately uncovered her bosom, and exposed to 
the eyes of her horror-stricken admirer a largo cxncer which hao 
extended to both breasts.' She saw that he was shocked; and extend- 
ing her hand to him, sho prayed him bnce more to lead a religious 
life, and set his heart upon the Creator and not upqn*the creature 
He went home an altered man. He threw up, gn the iporrow, his 
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raluabJle appointment St the court, separated from his wife, and took 
a farewell of his dhililren, after di one-half of his anii)lc fortune 

among them. The other half he shared tho poor. He then 

threw himself at the fodfc of a crucifix, .and devoted himself to the 
service of God, vowing, as tlie most acceptahle atonement for his 
errors, that he would employ the reniaiTidcr of his days in the task 
of converting the* I^ussulmaris to Jhe Cliristian rcJigion. In hia 
dreams he saw Jesus Christ, w ho sa,id to him, “ Itaymond! llaymond ! 
follow'me!” The vision was three times repeated, and liaymond 
W'as convinc'ed t}*at it was an intimation direct from heaven. Having 
put his affairs in order, he ^:et out on a pilgrimage to tlie shrine of 
St. James of Compostcllo, and afterwards lived for icj;^ years in soli- 
tude amid the mountains Ar-^nda. Here lie learned the Arabic, 
to quidify himself for his mission of converting the Maliometans. 
He also studied various sciences, as tauglit in the works of the 
learned men of the Last, and first made acquainf^inco wntli tho 
writings of Gebev, which W'ere destined to exercise so much influence 
over his future I.fe. • 

At the end of this probation, and when he ha(f entered his fortieth 
year, ho cmer'ged from his solitude into more active life. With some 
remains of his fortune, which had accumulated during his rctirejnent, 
he founded a college for the study of Arabic, w'hich w^aa approved of 
by the pope, with many commendations upon his zeal and piety. At 
this time he narrowly escaped assassination from an Arabian youtli 
wdiom he had taken into liis service. Baymond had praycl to God, 
in some of his accesses of fanaticism, that he might sulfer martyrdom 
in his- }»oly cause. His servunt had overlicafd hi^ji ; and being as 
great a fanatic as bis master, be resolved to gratify Ids wish, and 
punish him at the same time for the curses w^ffich he* incessantly 
launched against Mahomet and all who believed in him, by stabbing 
him to the heart. He therefoi^ aimed a blow' at hia master as 
he sat one day at taWe ; but the instinct of self-preservation being 
stronger than the desire of martyrdom, liaymond grap])]ed wnth his 
antagonist, and overthrew him. He scorned to take his life himself ; 
but*handed him over to the authorities of the towm, by whom ho 
was afterwards found dead in his prison: 

After this adventure Bay moud travelled to Paris, where he resided 
for some tim§, and made the acquaintance of Arnold de Vilkneuvo. 
From him* he probably received some encouragement to tcarch for 
the philosopher’s stone, as he began from 1;hat time forfh to devote 
less gf his attention to religious matters, and more to the study of 
alchymy. Stifl he never lo.jt^aight of tho groitt object for wdiich lie 
lived — thef conversion of the Mahometans — and projeeded to Borne, 
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to coniBiunicato personally vrifcli Pope JolintXXI. on the; best mea* 
fiures to be adopted for that end. The Pope gav«f hi#n eneonragemont 
ill words, but failed to associate any other persons with him jn the 
enterprise which he meditated. ]^ymoESi, tlierefore, fiei out for 
Tunis alone, and was kiudli’'* rocei^ed by many Arabian philosophers, 
who liad heard of his fame as a professor of alchymy. If he had 
stuck to alchymy while in their country, it would'have been well for 
him ^ but he began cursing JVrAomet, and got timsclf into trouble. 
While preaching the doctrines of Christianity in the great bazaar 
of Tunis, he was arrested and thrown into prison. .He'was shortly 
aftcni ards brought to trial, and sentenced to death. Some of his 
•philosophic friends interceded hard*for him, and he was pardoned 
upon condition that lu^ left Africa ijpmediai ely, i^id never again set 
foot in it. If he was found there again, no matter wljat his object 
might be, or whatever length of time might intervene, hip original 
sentence would be carried intef execution, liaymond was not at all 
solicitous of martyrdom when it camo»to the point, whatever he flight 
have been when there was no dangc#, and hc^lj^diy atcepted his life 
upon these conditiofis, and left Tunis with the intention of procc'oding 
to Home. He afterwards changed his plan, and established himself 
at Mila Ilf where, for a length of time, he practised alchymy, and 
some say astrology, with great success. 

Most riters who believed in the secrets of alchymy, and who 
have noticed the life of liaymond LuUi, assert, that while in Milan, 
lie received letters from Edward King of England, inviting him to 
settle ^n his states. Tliey add that Lulli gladly accepted the invi- 
tation, and had apartanents assigned^for his use in the Tpwer of 
London, where ho refined much gold ; superintended the coinage of 
rose-nobl»s,” and made gold out of iron,gquicksilver, lead, and 
pewter, to the amount of six millions. The v riters in the Biographic 
IhiioerHcUc, an excellent authority in general, deny that liaymond 
was ever in England, and say, that in all these sipries of his wondrous 
powers as an dichymist, he has been mistaken for another Eaymond, 
a Jew^ of Tarragona. Naud^, in his Apologie, says simply, that six 
millions were given by Eaymond Lulli to King Edward, to make war 
against the Turks and other infidels;” not that he transmuted so much 
metal into gold ; but, as he afterwards adds, that he advised Edward 
to lay a tax upon wool, w liich produced that amount. To shew that 
Eaymond w5nt to England, his admirers quote a w^^k*atEributod to 
liim, De TminsmutationetAnimcB Meiallormiy in which he expressly 
says that he was in England at the intercession of the kiqg.* Th^her- 

• Vidim»is omnia ista ifitln a<l Anglktm 'gretpier iniweeHionm dowini 

JSdoardi illugiriinimK ^ 
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metic writers are agreed whether it was Edward I. or Edward IT. 
w^ho mrited himvivor ; but, by fixing the date of liis journey in 1312, 
they make it aj^jpear tliat it was Edward Tl ., Edraond Dickenson, in 
his work oi^tlie Cluintess^ces of the P/i//p.sv>/;//cr.s’,says,that Kaymona 
worked ii\ Westminster Abbey, where, a*loug tijno after his ^depar- 
ture, there was found in the ^ell which he had occupied a great 
quantity of goldeif dust, of wMch architects made a gi*eat profit. 
Id the Inograpliical sketch of John Cromer, Abbot of WostmiB.stor, 
given *by Jjonglet, it is said that it was ehielly tlirough liis instnimeu- 
tality that llayrtiond came to England. Cromer had been himself for 
thirty yeai*s oecupied in the ^alii search for the philosopher’s stone, 
when he accidentally met Rayniond in Italy, and endij/ivoiirecl to in- 
duce him to eommimicaLe Lis gr^jid secret. Eaymond told him that 
he must find, it^ for himself, a.s all great alchymists had done before 
him. Cromer, on his return to England, spoke to King Edward in 
high terms of the w^onfierful attainni'ents of the pliiftisoplier, and a 
lettei* of invitation was forthwith sent him. Itobert Constaiitiuus, 
in the Nomoic^a^or g'^fiptorum ^Medioovum, publisfiied in 1515, says, 
that after a great deal of research, lie found tliat Eaymond Lulli 
resided for some time in London, and that he actually made gold, by 
meaus of the philosopher’s stone, in the Toiver j that lie liad seen tlio 
golden pieces of his coinage, wEieh w’^cre still named in England the 
nobles of Eaymond, or rose nobles. Lulli himself appears to have 
boasted tliat lie made gold ; for, m his well-kuow'ii Testamentam, lie 
states that he converted no less than fifty tlioiisaud ^^ound,! weight 
of quicksilver, lead, and pewter into that metal.* It seems Jiighly 
])robabl^ tiiat the English kina^ believing in thtf extn^rdinary powers 
of the alcliymist, invited him to England to make test of them, and 
that he was employed in refining gold and in eoinffig. Climden, who 
i.s not creduloift in matters like these, affords Jiis countenance to tlio 
story of his coinage of nobles : aild there is nothing at all womlcrful 
, in the fact of a man fatuous for his knowledge of metals being employed 
in such a capacity. Ea^anond was at this time an old man, in his 
seven ty-«5ven til year, and somewhat in his dotage. He w’as willing 
chough to have it believed that he had discovered the grand secret, 
*and supported tlie rumour rather than contradicted it. He did not 
long remain in England, but returned to Eorae to carry out the. pro- 
jects which were nearer to his heart than the profession of ab'hymy. 
He had propo.s^ them to several successive popes with liftlj or no 
success*. The ^rst was a plan for the intftiduction of the oriental 
languages in^o all the monaSteries of Europe ; the second, for the 

* Convert! uha ftce in aurum ad poudo argent* vivi, plumbi, etatannt.-* 
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feductioii into one of all the military orders, that, bctn,^ united, they 
miglit move more eflicacl jnsly against the Sar£u;eii| j and the third, 
that the sovereign pontilf should forbid the worlcs of Averroes to bs 
read in the schools, as being more favoural^e to Mahometanism than 
to Christianity. I'he pope Vlid not receive the old manVith xpuch 
cordiality ; and, after remaining for about two years in'Bome, he 
jji’oceedod once more to Africa, alone^and uuprotoeted, to preach the 
Gpa])el of Jesus. lie landed aJJBona in 1314, tod so irritated t^ie 
Aiahornetans by cursing their prophet, that tliey stoned him, and left 
him for dead on the sea-shore. He was found some hours afterwards 
by a party of Genoese merchants, who conveyed liidi on hoard their 
''Vessel, and sailed towards Majorca. The unfortunate man still breathed, 
but could not^iriiculato. He lingered in ^his state for some days, 
and expired just as the vessel arriveJf within sight of his native shores. 
His body was conveyed with great pomp to the ehurc^i df St. Eulalia, 
at Palma, v> hcfc a public fauciKii "was mstitutc^d in his honour. Mi- 
racles were afterwards said to have boon worked at his tiimb. , 

Thus ended tjjc career of llaymjnd lAilJi^oiK^ of J^hc most extra- 
ordinary incii of hk. age ,• and, with the except ion of his last boast 
about the six millions of gold, the least inclined to quackery of any 
of iho])rccfcssors of alohymy. , His writings were very numerous, ami 
inclndo nearly five hundr(3cl volumes, upon grammar, rhetoric, morals, 
theolog}^, politi(?s, civil and canon law, physics, metaphysics, astro- 
nomy, medicine, and chemistry. 

Rogek Bacon. 

The powerful delij^ionofalchymy seized upon a mind still groaler 
than that ol‘ Kayniond LuJIi. Eogtd* Bacon Jirm]y believed in the 
philosophei^s stoii^ , and spent much of his time in search of it. His 
example lielped to render all the learned men of thojime more con- 
vinced of its practicability, and m^re eager in the pursuit. He was 
born at Ilcliestcr, in the county of Somerset, in the year 1214. Ho 
Btudied for so^pe time in the University of OxSrd, and afterwards in * 
that of Paris, in which he received the degree of doctor of divinity. 
Returning to England in 1240, he became a monk of the oMcr of St. 
Francis. He was by far the most learned man of his ago ; and his 
acquirements n ero so much above the comprehension of his contem- 
poraries, that they could only account for them by supposing that he 
was indebted for them to the devil. Voltaire In^^uot inaptly de- 
signated him " Do Tor excroutc dii toutes les ordurei de son aieclc;*' 
but the crust of superstition that envoloj^ecl his powerM mind, though 
it may have dimmed^ could not obscure the brightness pf his genius. 
^0 him, and apparently to him only, emong all the inquiring spirits 
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of the time, Were the properties of the concave and convex 

lens. He alsc^ invented the niagie-lantern ; that pretty plaything of 
modern days, which acquired for him a reputation that emhiitered 
his life. In a history^pf alchymy, the name of this great man cannot 
be omitted, although, unlike many oMicrs of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak, he only nu. J • it secondary to other pursuits. The 
love of universal knowlcdgOithat filled his mind, u ould not allow him 
• to neglect one bnfnch of science, JSf which ncitlior ho nor tl^c world 
could yet see the absurdity. He made ample amends for his time lost 
in this pursuit by his knov'ledgo in physics and his acquaintance with 
astronomy. ’1110 telescope, burning-glasses, and gunpowder, arc dis- 
coveries which may well rnpry his -fame to the nmiotest time, a?id 
make the workHdind to^flu' (‘ru spot of folly — the diagnosis of the 
ago in wbich bo lived, and the circumstances by which lie was sur- 
rounded. * His treatise on the Adinirahlo Poiocr of Art and Nature in 
ihePro'dtfelton(fthe?Nitlof{ophersUiQneyimixvLXi'!i[\xU:ii\\\.io French by 
Gjj^ard de Tonnes, and published at Lyons in 1557. His Mirror of 
Alehym}/ w^b dso ] lyblished .h rench in the sauie year, and in Paris 

in XGli2, with som'?‘ additions from the works 8f Kaymond Lulli. A 
complete list of all the published, treatises upon the subject may be 
seen in Lenglot dii Fro«noy. • 

Pope John XXII. 

This prelate is said to have been the friend and pupil of Arnold 
de VillcneuvCjby whom le* was instructed in all the sc^’rots of alchymy. 
Tradition assc'iMs of him, that he made great quantities of ^^oid, and 
died iii< rich as Ci*tt?sus. He was born at Ctliors, in the proidnco of 
Guiehjie, in the year 1244. He was a very eloqiic’nt ])reacher, and 
soon rciiehed higli djgnity in the Church. Hc^wrote ^ work on the 
transmutation of metals, and had a famous laboratory at Avignon, 
He issued two bulls against th% nnmerous pretenders to the art, who 
had sprung up in cj^very part of Clu’istendom ; from which it might be 
inferred that he was himself free from the delusion.* The alcliymists 
claim him, however, as one of the most distinguished and siu’ccssful 
professors of their art, and say that his bulls were not directed 
against tho real adepts, but tho false pi’etenders. They lay ptirticiilar 
stress upon these words in liis bull, ‘‘ Spondont, quas non cxliibent, 
divitias, •paupercs alchymistaj.” These, it is cleai*, they say, relate 
only to jK?or rf^diymists, and therefore false ones. Hp,d‘cd in tha 
yea» 1344), lehying in his coffers*;j bum ofjeighteen millv^ns of florins. 
Popular belief alleged that ^lehadmadcjandnot amassed, this treasure; 
an€ alchynJi^ complacently cite this as a pro 4 )f that the philosopher’s 
stone was not such a chimePa as the incredulous pretended. They 
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take it for granted tliiit Jolm retilly left tliLs Pund.askby wlial 

po».^ible means he could have accumulated it. Bejflyiftg to their own 
question, tliey say triumphantly, “His book shews it was by alchymy, 
the secrets of which he learujd from Arnold fe Villeneuvc and ilay- 
niond LnlH. But he was as prudent as all other hermetic phiJoao- 
pli(u*s. Whoever would rc'ad his book to find out his secreC, would 
employ all Ids labour in vain; the ^op(? fi>ok good ^are not to divulge 
it." Uftluekily for their own credit, all tliese gold-makers are iii^tfie 
sanH'predicament; tlieir groat secret loses its w orth most w'ondcrfully 
in the tolling, and Ihert^tbre they keep it snugly to thomselvos. Por- 
haj)s they thought that, if every body could transmute metals, gold 
would be so plealiful that it would be no longer valuable, and that 
some new’ art would bo requisite to tjvjasmuie it back again into steel 
and iron. If so, society is mucli indebted to them for their forbear- 
ance. ^ 

Jeax de Mei;nq. 

All classes of mdb gabbled in the aft at this'time ; the last men- 
tioned was a pope, the one of whom we now’ speak was a poet. Jean 
de Meung, the celebrated author of the Momam de la Hose, was l)orn 
in the year 1279 or 1280, and was a great personage at tlie courts of 
Louis X., Philip the Long, Charles IV., and Philip do Valois. His 
famous poem of the Homan de la Hose, w’hich treats of every subject 
in vogue at*that day, necessarily makes great mention of alchymy. 
Jean w'as a firm believer in the art, and wrote, besides his Roman, 
two shorter poems, the one entitled, The Hemonstranoe of Nature to 
the wandering Alchymisl The Hegh/^f th Alchymist to Ncjfure, 
Poetry and alchymy were his deligljt, and priests and w’Oincn were his 
abomination. ''A pleasant story is related of him and the ladies of the 
court of Charles IV. He had wTitten the following libcjlous couplet 
upon the fair sex : 

• “ Touti'H Bcrc/., on fites, 

De fait ou do voloulc, putaiiw j 

Et qixi tris bien vous eherchorait, 

Toutes putains vou8 trouverait.”* 

This naturally gave great offence ; and being perceived one day in the 
king’s antechamber, by some ladies who were w’aiting for an audience, 
they resolved to punish him. To the number of ten or twelve, they 
armed themselves with canes and rods, and surroundiifg* tlielinlucky 
poet, called upon the gentlemen present to strip him nakf)d, that they 
might wreak just vengeance upon him, and lash hint through the 

* These verses are but a coarser expression of ^ the elanejerons line of Pope, thas 
**^very woman is at hea^’t a rake." 
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streets of the town. * Some of the lords present were in no wise loath, 
and promised tV omselves great sport from his punishment. But Jean 
do Meuiig was unmoved by their threats, and stood up calmly in the 
mids t of them, bcgging^hem to hear him first, and then, if not satisfied, 
they injght do as they liked with him. Silence being restored, he 
stood upon a chair, and eute’*ed on his defence. He acknowledged 
tliat he was the^uthor of tHb obn^dous verses, but denied that they 
•bore reference to all w'omankind? He only meant to speali of the 
vicibus and abandoned, whereas those whom he saw around him were 
patterns of virj ue, loveliness, and modesty. If, however, any lady 
present thought herself aggiicved, lie would consent to lie stripped, 
and she might lash him till licr arms Avere wearied, litt is added, that 
by this means J<|an escaircl h' ’ fiogging, and that the wrath of the 
fair ones iinmodiately subsided. The gentlemen present were, how- 
ever, of opinion, that if every lady in the room whose character cor- 
responded with the vorscs had tiibeu hiir. at his W'ord, the poet would 
in all pibbability have been beaten to death. All his life long he 
evinced a gwa ani'» osity toA.ards the priesthood, and his famous 
poem abounds wutli passages reflecting upon tlioir avaiace, cruelty, and 
immorality. ' At his death lie left a largo box, filled Avith sonic Aveighty 
material, which he bequeathed to the Coi-deliers, as a pcacc-oirering 
for the abuse ho liad lavished upon them. As his jiractice of alcliymy 
was well known, it Avas thought the box was filled with gold and silver, 
and the OordeJici s congratulated each other on their rich acquisition. 
When it came to be opiuied, they found to their In .Tor that it was 
filled only Avitlii‘/^//4'A‘, scratched Avith hieroglyphic and cabalistitt ciiarac- 
ters.^ luuiguant at the irsulto they determined to rojpse liim Christian 
burial, on pretence that he Avas a sorcerer, lie was, hoAvcver, honour- 
ably buried in raris, Vlic AAdioIe court attending Ifis fum/ral. 

Njouojas Plamel. 

The story of thi# alcliymist, as liauded down by tradition, and 
enshrined in the pages of Lenglet du Presiioy, is uot*a little marvel- 
lous. IJe was born at l^ontoisc, of a potiv but respectable family, at 
the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of tlie fourteenth century. 
Having no patrimony, he set out for Paiis at an early age, to try his 
fortune as a public scribe. He had received a good education, was 
well skilled in the lenriiea languages, and was an excellent penman. 
He so, on pfoc^i'ed occupation as a letter-writc'r aiul co])yist, ,.nd used 
to sit fit the corner of the Hue do ‘Marivauj^ and pj‘actise-his calling; 
but ho hardly made profit e^iough to keep body and soul together. 
To xfiend his.*f<|Ptunes he tried poetry; but thisf was a more wretched 
occupation still. As a transcriber ho had at least gained bread and 

vt)L. I.* 8 • 
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cheese ; but his rhymes were not worth a crtfst. Ho then tried 
painting with as little success; and as a last resouroe, liegan to search 
for the philosopher's stone and tell fortunes. This was a happier 
idea; he soon increased in substance, and hfii wherewithal to live 
comfortably. He therefore took unto himself his wife Petyonella, 
and began to save money ; but continued to all outward appearance 
as poor and miserable as before. « In tfie course of*a few years, he 
became^ desperately addicted to tlffe study of alchyray, and thought® 
of nothing but the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and *the 
universal tilkahest. Ii* the year 1 257, he bought by chaneo an old 
bQok for two florins, which soon became his sole study. It was 
written with a %toel instrument upon* the ])ark of trees, and con- 
tained twenty-one, or as he himself express^ it, three times 

seven, leaves. The writing was vcjy elegant and m the^Latin lan- 
guage. Each seventh leaf eon tain ed a picture and no writijig. On 
the first of thes? was a serpent Wallowing rods ; on the second, a 
cross with a serpent crucified; and on* the third, the repre^euiati >n 
of a desert, in the of which «fas fountaii?, with sapents crawl- 

ing from side to side. It purported to ho written by no less a person- 
age than Abraham, patriarch, Jew, prince, philosopher, priest, 
Lovite, and astrologer;” and invoked curses upon any one who 
should cast eyes upon it, without being sacrificer or a scribe,” 
Nicholas Flainel never thought it extraordinary that Abraham should 
have known Latin, and was convinced that the characters on his book 
had been traced by the hands of that great patriarch himself. He 
was at 4irst afraid to read it, after he became aware of the curse 
it contained ; hut ho Jot over that dyiiculty by rccollecfincj that, 
although he was not a sacrificer, he had practised as a scribe. ' As he 
I’cad he was^lled ^^Lth admiration, and found# tliat it was a peiTcct 
treatise upon the transmutation of metals. All the processes were 
clearly explained ; the vessels, the rdtorts, the mixtures, and the pro- 
per times and seasons for experiment. But astill-luck would have 
it, the possession of the philosopher’s stone, or prime agent in the 
work, was presupposed. Tl*is was a difficulty which was n^t to ,be 
got over. It was like telling a starving man how to cook a beef- 
steak, instead of giving him the money to buy one. But Nicholas ' 
did not despair, and set about studying the hieroglyphics and allego- 
rical representations with which the book abounded. He soon con- 
vinced himsoft that it had been one of the sacred bocks *oi^the Jews, 
and that it was taken from the temj)le of Jerusalem on its destruction 
by Titus. The process of reasoning by Which he arrived at this con- 
clusion is not stated. • %*. ' 

From some expressiou in the treatiSe, he learned that tJie allege- 
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rical drawings oa thTj fourth and fifth leaves enshrined the secret of 
the philosophcfc's »tono, without which all tl\3 fine Latin of the direc- 
tions was utterly unavailing. lie invited all the alchyinists and learned 
men of Paris to come aSd cxamiMC theni^ })ut they all departed as wise 
as they^camc. Nobody could make any thing either of Nicholas or 
his pictures; and some ever went so fiir as to say that his invalu- 
able book was nSt worth a fjfi'tliina This was not to he borne; and 
•Nicholas resolved to discover tiio* gi*cat secret by himself, tvithout 
trou*bling the philosophers. He found on the first page of the fourth 
leaf the picture of Mcvciivy attacked by an old mai^escmbling 
Saturn or Time. The latter had an hour-glass on his head, and in 
his hand a scythe, with which he aimed a blow atflVIercury’s feet. 
The reverse of tli^ loaf rcprcsc'- jd a flower growing on a irioiin tain- 
top, shaken rudely by the wind, with a blue stalk, red and white 
blossoms, and leaves of pure gold. Around it were a great numl)cr 
of di-agons and griffins. On the first page of the fifth leaf was a fine 
ifi the midst of which was a rose-tree in full bloom, supported 
against the t»ii:ik of gigantic oak. At tJic foo^ ot this there bubbled 
up a fountain of milk-white water, which, forming a small stream, 
flowed through the garden, and was afterwards lost in tJic^unds. On 
the second page was a king, with a sword in his hand, superintending 
a number of soldiers, who, iii execution of his orders, were killing a 
great multitude of young children, spurning the prayers and tears of 
their mothers, who tried to save them from destruction. The blood 
of the children \vas carefully collected by another party of soldiers, 
and put into a large vessel, in which two allego-ical figuros of the 
sun and moon were bati iiig t^iemsclvcs. % 

Por twouty-oiic years poor Nicholas wearied liimsclf with the 
study of these pictuiics, but still he could malfe nothing of them. 
His wife Petft>nella at last persuaded him to find out some Icanied 
rabbi; but there was no rabbi ii! Paris learned enough to be of any 
service to him. Tht Jews met but small encouragement to fix their 
abode in France, and all the chiefs of that people were located in 
Spain. ^To Spain accordingly Nicholas Fiainel repaired, lie left his 
book in Paris, for fear, perhaps, that he might be robbed of it on the 
road; and telling his neighboui's that he was going on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. James of Compostcllo, he trudged on foot towards 
Madrid in search of a mbbi. Ho w^as absent two yeari^in that coun- 
try, and nfade Mmself known to a great niypabcr of Jews, descendants 
of thdfec who had been expelled from FmAce in the rci^n of Philip 
Augustus. The believers in tlie philosopher’s stone give the following 
accolint of his#idveuturcs : 'JJJiey say that at Leon he made the ao- 
quaiutance cf a converted Jew, named Cauches, u vjry learned phy- 
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siuiau, to whom he cxplaiucd the title and iiatui^e of his little book. 
The doctor was tiiuisportod with joy as soon as h« hfi'vd it named, 
and immediately I'csolved to accompany Nicholas to Paris, that he 
might have a sight of it. Tho two set out together ; the dloctor on 
the way eutevtaining his companion with the history of hip book, 
which, if the genuine book lie thought it to be, from the viosciip- 
tioii he had heard of it, was in th^ haiufwriting of Abraham himself, 
and hai been in the possession o\ personages no less distinguished' 
than Moses, Joshua, Solomon, and Esdras. It contained all the 
secrets of .fJLchymy and of many other sciences, and was ‘the most 
valuable book that had ever existed in this world. The doctor was 
himself no mcamadept, and Nicholas profited greatly by his discourse, 
as in the garb of poor pilgrims they ^Tended their way to Paris, con- 
vinced of their power to turn every old shovel in that capital into 
pure gold. But, unfortunately, when they i-eached Orleans, the doc- 
tor was taken dabgerously ill. Nicholas watched by his btdside, and 
acted the double part of a physician and nurse to him ; buV he died 
after a few days, laiiienting with hiS last brfcath that he had not 
lived long enough to sec the precious volume. Nicholas rendered 
the last honours to his body ; tind with a sorrowful heart, and not 
one sou in liis pocket, proceeded home to his wife Petroiiella. He 
immediutelv recommenced the study of his pictures ; but fo>‘ two 
whole years lie was as far from understanding them as over. At last, 
in tho third year, a glimmer of light stole over his understanding. 
He recalled some expression of his friend the doctor, which had 
bithertot escaped his memory, and he found that all his previous ox- 
poriiuents had been coAducted on a wr^ng basis. He recommeuced 
them now with renewed energy, and at the end of tlu! year liad the 
satisfiiotion tb sec ah his toils rewarded. On tVe 13th January 1382, 
says Leiiglet, he made a projection on mercury, and hud .some very 
excellent silver. On the 2r)tli Aprh following, lie converted a larga 
quantity of mercury into gold, and the great seccet Avas his. 

Nicholas wab now about eighty years of age, and still a hale and 
stout old man. llis friends,, say that by a simultaneous dis^oveiy of 
the elixir of life, he found means to keep death at a distance for ano- 
ther quarter of a century ; and that he died in 1415, at the age of 116. 
In this interval he made iramenso quantities of gold, though to all 
outward appearance he was as poor as a mouse. At an early period 
of his changed fortune, lie had, like a w^oi Lhy mair, tMcfen counsel 
with his olcVwife Petroiiella, as to the best use he could make^of his 
W'ealth. Petroiiella replied, that as unTortuuatcly they had no chil- 
dren, the best thing he could do, was to build hospitals and eildow 
churches. Nicholas thought so too, especially when he began to find 
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that his elixir could not keep off death, and that the grim foe was 
making i*apid advances upon him. He richly endowed the church of 
St. Jacques do la Bou^^eiie, near the Rue de Marivaux, where he liad 
alMiis lire resided, besides seven others in different parts of the king- 
dom. He also endowed fourteen hospitals, and built three chapels. 

The fame of Jiis great wc%H:. and his munificent benefactions soon 
.spread over all the country, and^e was visited, among others, by 
thexelebmted doctors of that day, Jean Gerson, Jean do Cour^cuisse, 
and Pierre d’Ailli. They found him in his humble apartrn^it, meanly 
clad, and eating porridge out of an eailhen vessel ; ai^^J^^ith regard 
to his secret, as impenetrable«ji8 all his predecessors alchymy. Iris 
fame reached the ears of llie king, Charles VI., who sent M. de Cra- 
moisi, the Master of Requests, to find out wliotlier Nicholas had indeed 
discovered th ft philosopher’s stone. But M. de Cmmoisi took nothing 
by his visit ; all his attempts to sou’id the alchymist,were unavailing, 
an <ihe i;pturned to his royal master no wiser than he came. It was 
in this yeav,^I4j4, th it ho lost his faithful Petronella. He di<l not 
long survive her, I n died in the following yca% and was hiiricd with 
great pomp by the gratehil jniests of St. Jacipies de la Boucheiie. 

Tlie great wealth of Nichohis Plamel is undoubted, astthe rocords 
of several churches and hospitals in France can testify. That ho 
practised alchymy is equally certain, as he left behind several works 
upon the subject. Those who kiuuv him well, and who worci incre- 
dulous about the pliilosopher’s stone, give a satisfactory solution of 
the secret of his wealth. 3’hey say that he was always a miser and a 
usurer ; that liis journey to rpuiii w'as naderyikeu with veiyMifiercut 
motf\ .3S fi'om those pretendeJ by the alchyinists ; thfii, in fact, he went 
to collect debts due from Jews in that countryto tyeir brethren in Paris, 
and that he ^barged a commission of fully cent per cent in considera- 
tion of tlie difficulty of collecting and the dangers of the road ; that 
when he possessed thousands, he lived upon almost nothing ; and was 
the general moiiey^endc)’, at enormous profits, to ijl the dissii>uted 
young men at the French court. 

Amf5iig the works written by Nicholas Flamcl on the subject of 
alchymy is The Ph ilosophic Summary^ a poem, reprinted in 1735, as an 
.appendix to the third volume of the Roimm de la Rose. lie also wrote 
tlxrce treatises upon natural philosophy, and an alchymic allegory, 
entitled Degir desire. f>pecimens of his writing, ami a’ fac simile of 
the drawings In his book of Abnihara may»be seen in iSalujor’s/lt^^io- 
ih^que des PhUosophes Chwwfi%i€s. The writer of the article Flamd in 

Biogra^ig Universelie says, that for a hundred years after the death 
of Flamel, many of the adept® l)elioved that he was still alive, and that 
he vould live for upw ards of six hundred years. The house he for- 
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merly occupied, at tlio comer of the Rue de Marivaux, has been often 
taken by credulous speculators, and ransacked from'to^ to bottom, in 
the hopes that gold might be found. A report was current in Ptuis, 
not long previous to the year J8lG, that some lodgers had found in the 
cellars several jars filled with a dark-colourcd -ponderous mattei". Upon 
the strength of the rumour, a believer ii^ all the won/lrous tales told 
of Nicholas Flamel bought the houV, fmd nearly pulled it to pieces in. 
ransacking the walls and wainscoting for hidden gold. He got nothing 
for his pjitps, however,^ and had a heavy bill to pay to restore his 
dilapidations. 

Gkouge Hiplet. 

While alchymy was thus cultivatcTT on the contiifent of Europe, it 
was not neglected in the isles of Britain. Since the ttino of Roger 
Bacon, it bad fascinated the imagination of manv ardent men -in Eng- 
land, In the year 1404 an act of pajjiarnent was passed ^cclarirg 
the making of gokUand silver to be felony. Q^oat alarm was felS at 
that time lost any alchymist should succeed in hh projects, and per- 
haps bring ruin upon the state by furnishing boundless wealth to 
some desigilriiig tyrant, who would make use of it to enslave his coun- 
try. This alarm appears to Iiave soon subsided ; for, in the year 1455, 
King Henry VL, by advice of his council and parliament, granted 
four successive patents and commissions to several knights, citizens 
of London, chemists, monks, mass-priests, and others, to find out the 
philosopher’s stone and elixir, to the great benefit,” said the patent, 

‘‘ of the realm, and the^ enabling of the king to pay all the debts of 
the crown in real gold arid silver.” Prinn, in liis Aurum Ikghm^ 
observes, as a note to this passjige, that the king’s reason for grant- 
ing this patent to ecclesiastics was, that ‘‘ they were buc]|;i good artists 
In transubstantiating bread and wine in the oucharist, and therefore 
the more likely to be able to effect the transmutation of baser metals 
into better.” No gold, of course, was ever made ; and next year the 
king, doubting very mucli of the practicability of the thing, took 
furtlier advice, and appointed a commission of ten learned ifien and 
persons of eminence to judge and certify to him whether the transmu- 
tation of metals were a thing practicable or no. It does not appear 
whether the commission ever made any report upon the subject. 

In the succeeding reign an alchjmiist appeared wj^p pre^tended to 
have discov(jfcd the sccre^ This was George Ripley,* the canon of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire. He studied <6r twenty years in the uni- 
versities of Italy, and vtas a great favourite with Pope Ij^ooent VMI., 
who made him one of his domestic chajJIains, and mas&r of the cere- 
monies in his household. Returning to E^land in 1477, he dedi* 
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oftted to King Edward IV. his famous work, TM Compotmd of AU 
ohymy; or^ th: twelve Gates leading to the Discovery of the Fhihm- 
pheFs Stone, These cates he descrP>od to Do calcination, solution, 
separation, conjunction, putrefaction, congelation, cibation, sublima- 
tion, fermentation, exaltation, multiplication, and projection ; to 
which he might have added ’ otheration, the most important process 
of all. lie waS ^ery rich, ^d allowed it to be believed that he could 
make gold out of iron. Fuller, fh his Worthies of England, that 
an English gcntlcTnan of good credit reported, that in Mis tnivels 
abroad he s:]av a record in the island of iN^lta wliich ^ji^ljlared that 
Ripley gave yearly to the knights of that island, an^)f Rhodes, J;he 
enormous sum of one huiiftred thousand pounds ftcrling to enable 
them to carry #n the ^v*ar iiist the Turks. In his old age he be- 
came an g,n(;horite near Boston, and wrote twenty-five volumes upon 
the subject of iilchyiiiy, the most important of which is the Duodecint, 
Fartarmn ab’eady mentioned. Before he died, ^he seems to have 
at^no-rfledged that lie had mis-spent his life in this vain study, and 
requested ab • en, when they met with any of his books, would 
burn them, or afford them no credit, as they had been written merely 
from his opinion and not from j>roof ; and that subseqjient Hal had 
made manifest to him that they were false and vain.* 

Basil Valentine. 

Germany also produced many famous alchymists in the fifteenth 
century, the chief of wlioin are Basil Valentine, Bernard of Trtves, 
and tlie Abbot Trithemius. Basil Valentine war born att Mayence, 
and made prior of i:?t. i*etcr’s, at Erfurf, nbouithe year 1414. It 
was know'n during his life, that ho diligently sought the philosopher’s 
stone, and that he had written some works up(fti the process of trans- 
mutation. •They were thought for many years to be lost, but were, 
after his death, discovered enclosed in the stonework of one of the 
pillars in the abbv^. They were twenty-one in number, and are fully 
set forth in the tliird volume of Lenglet’s History of the Hermetic 
Philospyhy, The alchymists assertedrtliat heaven itself conspired to 
bring to light these extraordinaiy works ; and that the pillar in which 
they were enclosed was miraculously shattered by a thunderbolt; and 
that as soon as the manuscripts were liberated, the pillar closed up 
again of its own accord I 

BEEH/ilD ‘)r Te^ves. 

The li^ of this philosopher is a remarkable instance of talent anf 
perseverano# misapplied. |n the search of Ifis chimera nothing couM 
* Fuller’s Worthies o/Engkmi 
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daunt him. Repeated disappointment never dimiuisi.ed his hopeis 5 
and from the age of fourteen to that of eighty-five he \^s incessantly 
employed among the dfugs and furnaces of his laboratory, wasting his 
life with the view of prolonging it, and reducing himself to jjeggaiy 
in the hopes of growing rich. ^ 

He was born at either Ti'^ves or Padua ‘in the year 140n. His 
father is said by some to have been a phyician in the*4atter city, and 
by othei^ to have been Count of tse Marches of ih-^ves, and one of • 
the mosti wealthy nobles of his country. At all events, whether noble 
or ph} siciiVs^k. lie was a rich man, and left his son a magnificent estate. 
At tlie age ^ 'Jmrfceeii he first became enamoured of the science of 
alci»ymy, and re\d the Arabian authors their own language. He 
liimself has left a most iutercstiiig ^cord pf his li^bours and wan- 
derings, from which tlie following particulars are chiefly extracted. 
The first book which fell into bis hands was that of the 'Arabian pbi- 
sosopher lUiazes, 4rom the reading of wliich ho imagined that he had 
discovered the means of augmenting g( hi a hniidredfold. For fpur 
years he worked in l#is lal ioraiory, with f^ie book bf Rhazcif continually 
before liim. At the oAd of that time, he found that iie had spent no 
less than eight hundred crowns upon his experiment, and had got 
nothing huFfire and smoke for his pains. lie now began to lose con- 
fidence in Uhazes, and turned to the works of Geber. lie studied 
him assiduously for two years ; and being young, rich, and credulous, 
was beset by all the alchymists of the town, who kindly assisted him 
in spending his money. lie did not lose his faith in Geber, or patience 
with his hungry assistants, until he had lost two thousand crowns — 
a very considerable sum hi those days. ^ 

Among all the ci'owd of pretended men of science who suiToufiided 
him, there war. but one as enthusiastic and as ciisintercsted as him- 
self. With this man, who was a monk of the order of Sfi Francis, he 
contracted an intimate friendship, and spent imarly all his time. >Some 
obscure treatises of Rupecissa and Sacrobosco havpjg fallen into their 
hands, they wer(y persuaded, from reading them, that highly rectified 
spirits of wine was the univer^l alkahest, or dissolvent, wliich would 
aid them greatly in the process of transmutation. They rectified the 
alcohol thirty times, till they made it so strong as to burst the vessels 
which contained it. After they had worked three years, and spent 
three hundred crowns in the liquor, they discovered that they were 
on the wrong track. They next tried alum and copperas ^ but the 
great secret still escaped th^ m. They afterwards imagined that there 
was a marvelloiiB.virtue in all excrementy especially the human, and 
actually employed more than two years in experimcpjtahsing upon 
it with mercury, salt, and molten leadf Again the adepts flocked 
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around him froiii hv and near to aid him with their counsels. He 
received them 4^11 hospitably, and divided his wealth among them so 
generously and unhesitatingly, that they gave him the name of the 

Good Trevisau/’ by ^fhioh he is still.often mentioned m works tliat 
treat on alchymy. For twelve years he led iliis life, making experi- 
ments every day upon some nt 7 substance, and praying to God night 
and morning th^tt he might dic()ve| the secret of transmutation. 

In this interval he lost his friehd the monk, and was joiiied by a 
ma^strate of the city of Treves, as ardent as liimself in thJ search. 
His new ticqraiiitance imagined that the oc 'a.'i was tlnv^mother of 
gold, and that sea-salt would change lead or iron the preciojis 
metals. Bernard resolved to Iry ; and, transporting las laboratory to 
a house on the shores of the Be* i., he worked iij)on salt for more tlian 
a year, melting it, sublimating it, crystallising it, and occasionally 
drinking it, for the sake of other experiments. Still the strange 
enthusiast was not wholly discoumged, and his hiiiure in one trial 
only made him tJic more anxhms to attempt another. 

He was wow aDP'oacliing viie age of fifty, and had as yet seen 
nothing of the w'orld. lie tliercfore deteriniimd to travel through 
Germany, Italy, France, and Hpaiii. Wherever he stopped lie made 
inquiries whether there were any alchymists in the ncighbonrhood. 
He invaiiably sought them out; and if they were poor, relieved, and 
if atUuent, eiKJouraged them. At Citeaux he became acquainted "with 
one Geoffrey Leuvier, a monk of that place, who persuaded him that 
the essence of egg-shells was a valuable ingredient. lie tried, there- 
fore, w'hat could bo done; ai‘d was only prevented from ^axsting a 
year oj* two on the experii;ient by the opinions nf an attorney, at 
Berghem, in Flanders, who said that the gi’eat secret resided in vine- 
gar and copperas. He was not convinced of l4ie absardity of tliis 
idea until he*had nearly poisoned himself. He resided in France for 
about five years, when, hearing accidentally that one Master Henry, 
confessor to the Emperor Frederick III., had discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone, he set out for Germany to pay him a visit. He had, as 
usual, aun-ounded himself with a set o/ himgiy dependants, sovcriil 
of whom determined to accompany him, lie had not heart to refuse 
them, and he arrived at Vienna with five of them. Bernard seiit a 
polite invitation to the confessor, and gave him a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, at which were present nearly all the alchymists of Vienna. 
Master Keniy frankly confessed that he had not discovered the philo- 
sopher’s stone* but that he had all his life been emplo]^ d in search- 
ing for it, and would so continue till he found it, or died. This was 
a man afterr^^mard’s own lieart, and they vowed with each other an 
eternal fiiendship. It was resolved, at supper, that each alchymist 
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present should contribute a certain sum towards raii^g forty-two 
marks of gold, which, in five days, it was conMemtly asserted by 
Master Henry, would increase, in his furnace, fivefold* Bernard, 
being the richest man, contmbuted the lio4’s share, teusmarks of 
gold, Master Henry five, and the others one or two a-piece, except 
the dependants of Bernard, who were obliged to borrow their quota 
from their patron. The grand exj^rimefit wps dulj rSade ; the golden 
marks fvere put into a crucible, tirith a quantity of salt, copperas, 
aquafortis, egg-shells, mercury, lead, and dung. The alchyihists 
watched precious <ness with intense interest, expecting tliat it 
\*oul(l aggloi^^tc into one lump of pure gold. At the end of three 
weeks they up the trial, upon some excuse that the crucible was 
not strong enough, or that some n^iessary ingredient was wanting. 
Whether any thief had put his hands into the crucible jls pot known, 
but it is alleged that the gold found therein at the close of the experi- 
ment was worth* only sixteen marks, instead ot the forty-two which 
were put tlierc at the beginning. * • 

Bernard, thougfi ^le made no gold at Vienn^, made away with 
a very considerable quantity. Ho felt the loss so acutely that he 
vowed to tjiink no more of the philosopher’s stone. This wise reso- 
lution he kept for two months ; but he was miserable. He was in 
the condition of the gambler, who caimot resist the fascination of the 
game while he has a coin remaining, but plays on with the hope of 
retrieving former losses, till hope forsakes him, and he can live no 
longer. He returned once more to his beloved crucibles, and resolved 
to prosecute his journey in search of a philosopher who had discovered 
the secret, and would cimmunicate it tt- so zealous and persevering 
an adept as himself. From Vienna he tra/ellcd to Rome, and from 
Rome to Madrid, faking ship at Gibraltar, ii© proceeded to Messina ; 
from Messina to Cyprus; from Cyprus to Greece; frSm Greece to 
Constantinople ; and thence into Egpyt, Palestine, and Persia. These 
wanderings occupied him about eight years. R'om Persia he made 
his way back to Messina, and from thence into France. He after- 
wards passed over into England, still in search of his great chimera ; 
and this occupied four years more of his life. Ho was now growing 
both old and poor ; for he was sixty-two years of age, and had been 
obliged to sell a great portion of his patrimony to provide for his 
expenses. nj,e journey to Persia had cost upwards of thirteen thou- 
sand crowns, about one-half of which had been fairl^.melled in his 
all-devouring* furnaces; tlfe other half 'yas lavished upon the* syco- 
phants that he made it his business to search out in ev^.ry town he 
stopped at. * « ' ‘ 

On his return to Treves he found, to his sorrow, that, if not An 
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actual beggar, he was not much better. His relatives looked upon 
him as a inadtaau, and refused even to see him. Too proud to ask 
for favours from any ^ne, and still confident that, some day or otiier, 
he wouxd be the possessor of unbounded wealth, he made up his mind 
to retire to the island of Rhodes, where he might, in the mean time, 
hide his poverty from the eres of the world. Hero he might have 
lived unknown aad happy; but,»s ill luck would have it, he fell in 
wij;h a monk as mad as himself upon the subject of transmutation. 
They wore, howevei', both so poor that they could not aMrd to buy 
the proper materials to work with. They kept up each >iaior’s spirits 
by learned discourses on thc^iermetic philosophy, ai^in the reading 
of all the great authors who had written upon the subject. Thus did 
they nurse thefr folly, as tlr. good wife of Tam O’Shanter did her 
wrath, “to keep it warm.’* After Bernard had resided about a year 
in Rhodes, a merchant, who knew his family, advanced him the sum 
of eighj; thousand florins, upon the security of the last -remaining 
acres of his formerly large estate. Once more provided wdth funds, 
he recommenced , h is labours with all the ze'^\l and enthusiasm of a 
young man., For three years ho hardly stepped out of his laboratory ; 
he ate there, and slept there, and did not even give hitUiself time to 
wash his hands and clean his heard, so intense was liis application. 
It is melancholy to think that such wondcifnl perseverance should 
have been wastc^d in so vain a pursuit, and that energies so uncon- 
querable should have had no w'orthier field to strive in. Even when 
he had fumed away his last coin, and had nothing icft in prospective 
to keep his old age from star/ation, hope never foisook him? He still 
dreamed of ultimate succdss, and sat dowTi a gK'y-- headed man of 
eighty, to read over all the authors on tlie hennetic mysteries, from 
Qeher to hi^ own djfy, lest he should have misunderstood some pro- 
cess, which it was not yet too late to recommence. The alchymists 
say, that he succeeded at last, and discovered the secret of transmu- 
tation in his eighfj^-second year. They add that he lived three years 
afterwards to enjoy his wealth. lie lived, it is true, to this great age, 
and made a valuable discovery — mors valuable than gold or gems. 
He learned, as he himself informs us, just before he had attained his 
eighty-third year, that the great secret of i)hilosophy w^as content- 
ment with our lot. Happy would it have been for him if he had disco- 
vered it so 9 ner, and before he became decrepit, a beggar, and an exile 1 
He died ut Rhodes, in the .year 149,0, and all the alchymists of 
Europe sang elegies over l^jm, and sounded his praise '*as the “ good 
Trevisan.’h He wrote several treatises upon his chimera, the chief 
^ which ar^ the JBooi of tChemiUry^ the Verhwfn and an 
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Tkithemitis. 

The name of this eminent man has becomc^amous in tlie annals 
of alchymy, altliongh he did, hut little to gain so questior^able an 
honour. He was bom in the year 1462, at the village of Trittheim, 
in tlic electorate of Treves. His father w^as John Heisenberg, a viiie- 
growc!', in easy circumstances, who,^ying when his non was but seven 
years oldL left liim to the care of his mother. The latter married a^in 
very shondy afterwards, and neglected the poor boy, the offspring of 
her first ii^jage. At •tlie age of fifteen ho did not e"en know his 
leUera, and wa%l)esides, Inilf-staiwod, aqd otherwise ill-treated by his 
step-father; butHhe love of knowledge germinated in the breast of 
the unfortunate youth, and he learnetf co read at the house of a neigh- 
bour. His father-in-law set him to work in the viiieyak’ds^ and thus 
occupied all his days; but the ni/^hts were his ^wn. He often stole 
out unheeded, when all the household wo^*e fast asleep, poring over 
his studies in the fields, by the light of the inqjon ; and thtis taught 
himself Latin and tTie^ rudiments of Greek. He '^as subjected to so 
much ill-usage at home, in consequence of this love of study, that he 
determined ^o leave it. Demanding the patrimony which his father 
had left him, he proceeded to Treves; and assuming the name of 
Trithemius, from that of his native village of Trittheim, lived there 
for some months under the tuition of eminent masters, by whom he 
was prepared for the university. At the age of twenty, he took it 
into his head that he should like to see his mother once more; and 
he set oift on foot from the distant university for that purpose. On 
his arrival near Spannheftn, late in fhe e/ening of a gloomy winter’s 
day, it came on to snow so thickly, that he could not proceed onwards 
to the town. He therefore took refuge for tlfe night in a neigh- 
bouring monastery; but the storm continued several days, the roads 
became impassable, and the hospitable monks would not hear of his 
departure. He was so pleased with them and their manner of life, 
that he suddenly resolved to fix his abode among them, and renounce 
the world. They were no less- pleased with him, and gladly rifceivod 
him as a brother. In the course of two years, although still so young, 
he was unanimously elected their abbot. The financial affairs of the 
establishment had been greatly neglected, the walls of the building 
were falling into ruin, and evciy thing was in disorder. Trithemius, 
by his good management and regularity, introduced a rb^onn in eveiy 
branch of expenditure. Tue monastery was repaired, and a yearly 
surplus, instead of a deficiency, rewarded Ihim for his paiii^. He did 
not like to see the monks idle, or occupied solely betweSVn ‘prayers' for* 
their business, and chess for their relaxation. He, therefore, set them 
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to work to copy tke writings of eminent authors* They laboured bo 
assiduously, liialT, in the course >f a few years, thek library, which 
had contained only ^out fort) ' olumes, Aras enriched with several 
h?indrt€ valuable manuscripts, comprh *ng many of the classical Latin 
authore, besides the woifks of the early fathers, and the principal his- 
torian^ and philosophers of more modern date. He retained the dig- 
nity of Abbot of Spannheim for twenty-one years, when the monks, 
tirjxi of the sevc] e discipline he maintained, revoked agains^ini, and 
chose aiiotht:- abbot in his p-ace. He was afterwards nia<^Abbot of 
St. James, in Wurzburg, where he d'ed in 1^16. 

During his kamed leisui^c at Soannheim, he wiy^b several works 
upon the occult sciences, tlie chirf of which are an essay on geomaucy, 
or divination by means ^f lin^*:^ and circles on the ground; another 
upon sv)r(V3r>; a third upon akhyniy; and a fourth upon the govern- 
ment tjf the world bv its presiding angels, which was translated into 
English, and publisfied by the famous William Lilly in 1647. 

• It has been alleged by th^ believers in the possibility of transmu- 
tation, thatf the pv .,]»erity ol the abbey of Spaimheim, while under his 
superintendence, was owing more to the philosopher’s stone than to 
w'isc economy. Trithemius, in cominon -with many other jearned men, 
has been accused of magic ; and a marvellous story is told of iiis liav- 
ijig j'aisod from tlie giuve the form of Mary of Durgundy, at the inter- 
cession of her wi lowed husbajid, tiie Emperor Maximiliiiii. IJis work 
on steganograpiiia, or cabalistic writing, was denounced to the Count 
l^alatiiic, Freui'ric II., as magical and devilish; a^d it vas by him 
taken Irom the slielves of Ids libraiy and thrown into the tire, Tri- 
theiyiiis is said to be the tnst writer who mltkes iitention of the won- 
derful stoi-y of the devil and Dr. Faustus, the truth of which he lirmly 
believed, lie also ^'ocounts the freaks of a spirit named lludddn, 
by whom h^ was at times tonnented,* 

The Maeechal m Hays. 

One of the greatest eiicouragers of aichymy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was Gilles dc Laval, Lord of Rays and a Marshal of Franco. 
name and deeds are little known ; but in the annals of crime and folly 
they might claim the highest and w'orst pre-eminence. Fiction has 
never invented any thing wdlder or more horrible than his cui*eci* ; and 
were not th«t details but too well authenticated by legal and other 
documents w*hich admit no doubt, the loVci* of romaiicg might easily 
imagiiio they wore di*awu please him from the stores of the prolific 
brain, amf i^t from the page of liistoiy. 

• Biographic UnivcrseUt 
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He was bom about the year 1420, of one of the nobleHt IsumMes oi 
Brittany. His father dying when Gilles had attained his twentieth 
year, he came into uncontrolled possession, at tjxat early age, of a for 
tune which the monarchs of franco might have envied him. *He was 
a near kinsman of the Montmorencys, the Boncys, and the Oraons; 
possessed fifteen princely domains, and had an annual rpvenue oT about 
throe liundred thousand livres. Besides this, he was handsome, learned, 
and bi*a\ He distinguished himself greatly in the wars of Chai^les 
VIL, anciilwas rewarded by that monarch with the dignity of a mar- 
shal of PraUct^^ But he* was extravagant and magnificei-^ in his style 
of living, and a^fustomed from his earliest years to the gratification 
of every wish and passion ; and this, at last, led him from vice to vice 
and from crime to crime, till a blacker name than his is not to be 
found in any record of human iniquity. # . 

In his castle of Chaiiiptoc6 he lived with all the splendour of an 
eastern caliph, lie kept up a troop of two hundred horsemen to 
accompany him wherever he went; and^his excisions fo)- tfie piJr- 
poses of hawking aiid ^hunting were tlie wonder all the country 
around, so magnilicent were the caparisons of his steeds and the 
dresses of hij; retainers. Day and night Iiis castle was open all the 
year round to comers of eveiy degree. He made it a rule to regale 
even the poorest beggar with wine and hippocrass. Every day an ox 
was roasted whole in liis spacious kitchens, besides sheep, pigs, and 
poultiy sufficient to feed five hundred persons. He was equally mag- 
nificent in his devotions. His private chapel at Cliamptoce was the 
most heaittiful in France, and far surpassed any of tliose in th<^ richly- 
endowed cathedrals of JSo'tre Damo in Paris, of Amiens, of Beauvais, 
or of Rouen. It was hung with cloth-of-gold and rich velvet. AU 
the chandeliers ■were of pure gold curiously inlaid with silver. The 
great crucifix over the altar was of solid silver, and the chalices and 
incensc-burners were of pure gold. He had besides a fine organ, 
which lie caused to he carried from one castle to another on the 
shoulders of six men, whenever he changed his residence. He kept 
up a choir of tw-oiity-fivc youiig children of both sexes, wliof* were 
instructed in singing by the first musicians of the day. The master 
of his chapel he called a bishop, who had under him his deans, arch- 
deacons, and vicars, each receiving great salaries j the bishop four 
hundred crovYiis^a year, and the rest in proportion. 

He also maintained a whqlc troop qf players, includingter dancing 
girls and as mitny ballad-singers, besides mpnds-dancers, jugglers, and 
mountebanks of every description. The theatre on which«rthey per- 
formed was fitted up without any regard to expense, an^*lKey played 
mysteries or danced the inorris-djince eveiy evening for the amuse- 
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meat of himself an^ household, and such strangers as were sharing 
his prodigal hwpHality. 

At the age of twenty-three he married. 'Jatheriuc, the wealthy 
heiress rf the house of Touars, for whom lie refurnished his castle at 
an expense of a hundred thousand crowns, llis marriage was the 
signal fcr new extravagance, and he launched out more madly than 
ever he had done before 86) iJiiig fdr fine singers or celebrated 
dancers from foreign countries tir amuse him and his spouse ; and 
instituting tilts aini touniaments in his great court-yard alin;fet every 
week for all the knights and nobles of the province' of llril f my. The 
Duke of Brittany’s court was not half so splendid that of the 
Mar^chal de Rays. His utter disregard for wealtli so well known, 
that he wasmad^ to pay throe Irncs its value for every thing he pur- 
chased. Ilis ^castle w'as filled with needy parasites and panderers to 
Ills pleasures, amongst whom he lavished rewards witli an nnsparing 
hand. But the ordinary round of sensual gralilicailon ceased at last 
to cjfibrd’him delight ; he was observed to be more abstemious in tho 
pleasures of«tho table, and tu neglect the bcaiuoous dancing girlu 
who used formeiiy :o occupy so much of his attention. lie was some- 
times gloomy and reserved, and tliorc was an unnatural wildness in 
his eye which gave indications of incii)icnt madness, ^till his dis- 
course was as reasonable as ever, his urbanity to tlio guests that 
flocked from far end near to Ohainptoco suffered no dinnuutiou ; and 
learned priests, when they conversed with him, thought to themselves 
that few of the nobles of France w^ere so well informed ps Gillcs do 
Laval. But dark rumours spread gradually over the country ;,niui’dcr, 
and, if possible, still more a^’oeious deeds wffre hii^od at ; and it was 
rcmarlced that many young children of botli sexes suddenly disap- 
per red, and wxro no^xT afterwards heard of. Oio or ■'.wo had been 
traced to the^castle of Champtoce, and had never been seen to leave 
it ; but no one dared to accuse openly so powerful a man as the 
Mar6chal de Rays. • Whenever the subject of the lost children was 
mentioned in his presence, ho manifested the gi*eat(!Bt astonishment 
at the jnystcry which involved their j^te, and indignation against 
those who might bo guilty of lidnapping them. Still the world was 
not wholly deceived ; his name became as formidable to young child- 
ren as that of the devouring ogre in fairy tales, and they were taught 
to go miles round, rather than pass under the turrets of Champtoce. 

In th(f doutse of a few years, tho reckless cxtra-vaga^mc of tho 
marshal drained him of all his fun is, anePhe was obliged to put up 
some of his estates for sal^. The Duke of Brittany entered into 3 
treaty with^iisi for the valiuiblc seignory of Ingrande ; but tho lieirt 
oi Gillcs implored the inter^jrence of Charles VII. to stay the sale. 
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Charles immediately issued an edict, which vAs contfrmed by the 
provincial parliament of Brittany, forbidding him Jo alienate hii 
paternal estates, Gilles had no alternative but to submit. He had 
notliing to support his extntvagance hut his^llowance as {^marshal 
of France, which did not cover the one-tenth of his expenses, A 
man of his habits and character could not Retrench his wasteful ex- 
penditure, and live reasonably ; he could not dismiss^ithout a pang 
his horsemen, his jesters, his moil*is-dancerB, his choristers, and his 
parasite^ , or confine his hospitality to those who ’really needed it. 
KotwithSiMiiKliiig his dipiinished resources, he resolved to live as he 
had lived bef ore, and turn alcliymist, that he might make gold out 
of iroxi, and bo'^tiil the wealthiest and "most magnificent among the 
nobles of Brittany, ^ ^ 

In i)ursuance of this detenu ination, be sent to Paris, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Hpiiiu, inviting all the adepts in the science to visit him 
at Ohamptoce. (‘^'he messengers ho dcsp ttchevl on this mission were 
two of his most needy and unprincipled dependants, Gilles* de ^114 
and Roger deBrioqveville. The latteiythe obsequious p^^nderer to his 
most secret and abowiinahlc pleasures, he had Intrusted with the 
education of his motherless daughtci*, a child hut five years of age, 
with permilfeioii that he might marry her at the proper time to any 
]>orson he cliose, or to himself if he liked it better. This man entered 
into the now plans of his master vrith great zeal, and introduced to 
him one Prclati, an alcliymist of Padua, and a physician of Poitou, 
wlio was adieted to the same piu'suits. 

The marshal caused a splendid laboratory to he fitted up for 
them, and the three couunenced the search for the philosopher's 
stone. They wore soon afterwards joiiuyl by anotlier pretended phi- 
losopher, named Anthony Palermo, who aided in their operation s for 
uj) wards of a year. They all fared sumptuously at tlic fuarshal’s ex- 
pense, draining him of the ready money ho possessed, and leading 
him on from day to day with the hope tliat they lyould succeed in the 
object of their search. From time to time new aspirants from the 
remotest parts of Europe arrived at his castle, and for months ho 
had upwards of twenty alchymists at work, trying to traixsmdte cop- 
per into gold, and wasting the gold which was still his own in drugs 
and elixirs. 

But the Lord of Rays was not a man to abide patiently their 
lingering processes. Pleased with theii* comfortable ^quariers, they 
jogged on from day to du]f, and would have ,done so for yearsj had 
they boon pei-ndttcd. But he suddenly dasmissed them all, with the 
exception of the Italian Prelati, and the physician of IJoitpu. These 
be retained to aid him to discover th6 secret of the ^philosopher a 
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stone by a bolder ibethod. The Poitousan hbd persuaded him that 
the devil was^th^,' great depository of that and all other secrets, and 
that he would raise him before Gilles, who might enter into any con- 
tract he pleased withfhira. Gilles expressed his readiness, and pro- 
mised to give the devil any thing but his soul, or do any deed that 
the arch-enemy might impo " upon him. Attended solely by the 
physician, he proceeded at midnignt to a wild-looking place in a 
neighbouring fortst; the physiciAi drew a magic circle around them 
oniihe sward, and muttered for half an hour an invocation the evil 
spirit to at his bidding, and disclose llie secrets p> alchymy. 
Gilles looked on with int^Mise interest, and expected overy moment 
to see the earth open, and deliver to his gaze llic * great enemy of 
mankind. At last the eyes <•'' !.hc physician became fixed, his hair 
stood on end, and he spoki?, as if addressing the fiend. But Gilles 
saw notliihg*cxcept his conix:)anion. At last the physician fell down 
on the sward as if insensible. Cilles looked ca].aly on to see the 
c:..,b After a few minutes the physician arose, and asked him if lie 
had not aeev-' how i-' gry the ’evil looked ? Gilh . rejilicd that ho had 
seen nothing; lipon wliieh his companion il^fornuMl him that Beel- 
zebub had fippeared in the form of a wild leopard, growled at him 
savagely, and said nothing; and that the reason uh\'*the marshal 
had neither seen nor hear<l him was, that ho licsitated in his own mind 
as to devoting himself entirely to the service. l)e Kays owned that 
he had indeed misgivings, and inquired what was to bo done to make 
the devil speak out, and unfold his secret? The physician replied, 
that some person must go to Spain and Africa to collc^pt certain 
herbs niiich only g^ev^ in yioso countries, end oljered to go himself, 
if l>e Bays would provide the necessary funds. De Bays at once con- 
sented; and the physician set out on the foilofring d: y with all tho 
gold that hij dupe could spare him. The marshal never saw his face 
again. 

But the eager Jdprd of Ciiamptoce could not rest. Gold was neces- 
sary for his pleasures ; and unless by siipernaturftl aid, he had no 
means^of procuring any further supplies. The physician was hardly 
twenty leagues on his journey, before Gilles resolved to make another 
effort to force the devil to divulge the art of gold-making. He went 
out alone for that purpose ; but all his conjurations were of no effect. 
Beelzebub was obstinate, and would not appear. Determined to con- 
quer him* if hr could, he unbosomed himself to the ifaliar alchymist, 
Pre>ati. Tlic latter offered to and ?rtake^hc business, upon condition 
that Dc Bays did not iiitcrTere in the conjurations, and consented be- 
sides to fu-ri^^h him with all the charms and talismans that might be 
required. He was further to open a vein in his arm, and sign with his 
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blood a contract that “he would work the devil’l will in all things," 
and ollbr up to him a sacrifice of tho heart, lung6,*hu|i.tl,^, eyes, and 
blood of a young child. The grasping monomaniac made no hesita- 
tion, but agreed iit once to the disgusting tcrms'pro])Osed to him. On 
the following night, Prelati went out alone, and after having been 
absent for three or four hours, returned to Gilles, u ho sat anxiously 
awaiting him. Prelaii then informed him that lie had seen the devil 
in the al\apc of a Imnclsome youth bf twenty, lie further said, that 
the dov'ikdesircd to Ix' called Ban*ou in all future invocations ; and 
had shea h‘h,im agrcai nnmher of ingots of pure gold, buried under a 
large oak in neighbouring forest, all of which, and as many more 
as he desired, sllUud heoonw tho propeiHy of the Marechal do liays 
if ho 3*einfdiied firm, and broke no ('ondition of the ccyitraet. Prolati 
further sliewed him a small caslad of black dust, which would turn 
iron into gold; but as the pi’ocess was very troublesome, he advised 
tliat they should lie eontented wiia the ingot., they found under ihc 
oak-tree, and which would more tliaii supply all the wants fhat <h.c 
most extravagant iindgiiiation could de^rc. They W(Te nv>t, how('vcr, 
to attempt to look lor tfle gold till a peiaod of seven ftmes seven weeks, 
or they would find nothing but slates and stones for their j)ain8. 
Grilles expressed the utmost chagriu and disappointment, and at once 
said that he could not wait for so long a period ; if the devil were not 
more i)ronipt, Prtdati might tell him that the Mardchal tie Jtays was 
not to be trifled with, and w.oiild detdinc all further communication 
n ith him. Prelati at last persuaded him t;o wait .st‘ven times seven 
days. They them went at midnight w ith picks and shovels to dig uj) 
ihc ground under the oak, wliero tliey fo^jnd nothing to reward Jhem 
but a great quantity of s]atc.s, marked >vith hieroglyphics. It n^as 
now Prelati’s turn to‘'l)e angry; and ho loudly swore that the devil 
was nothing but a liar and a cheat. The marshal joined^cordially in 
the opinion, but was easily persuaded by tho cunning Italian to make 
oria more trial. He promised at the same lime tL'at he would endea- 
vour on tho follow ing night to discov(‘r the reason why the devil had 
broken liis word. He went ocl alone accordingly, and on his ndurn 
informed his patron that he had seen Barron, who was exceedingly 
angry that they had not waited tlie proper time ere they looked for 
the ingots. Barroji liad also said, that the Mardehal do Bays could 
hardly expect ftny favour.? from him, at a time when he must know 
that he had been meditat in" a ])ilgrimage to the Holy I.tandHo make 
atonement for his sins. Thd'Italian had doubtless surmised this from 
some incautious expression of his luiiron, for He Hays frankly confessed 
tluit there were limes when, sick of the world and all lb ^omps and 
vanities, he Ihouglit of devoting himself to the service of God, 
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tn this mani^cr the Italian lured on from month to month his 
cdulous and guilty patron, extracting frc'u him all the valuables 
no possessed, and oniy waiting a favourable opportunity to decamp 
with his i)lundex‘. But the day of retribution was at liand for both. 
Young girls and boys continued to disappear in the most mysterious 
manner ; and tJio rumours the owner of Champtoee grew so 

loud and distinct, *11111! the Churclf was compelled to interfere. Repre- 
sentations were made by the Bishop of Nantes to the DnVe of -drittany, 
'.hat it w'puld be a public scandal if the accusations against Jio Mare^ 
chal de Rays wa^re not inquired into. He w'as arrest(?d accordingly in 
his own castle, along w ith his accoiaplice Prelati, ukcI thrown into a 
dungeon at Nantes to aw'ait his trial. 

The judges appointed to try bim w-cre the Bishop of Nantes, Chan- 
cellor of Brittany, the Vicar of the Inquisition in France, and the 
cclebraced Pierre riTopital, the P.-esidoiit of ilio provincial Parlia- 
mc^\t. The offences laid to his charge were sorcery, sodomy, and 
murder. Gy.ll<'s, on the first day of his trial, conducted himself w’itli 
the utmost insole/ . c. lie braved the judgewon the judgment-seat, 
calling them simoniacs and persons of impure life, and said he would 
rather be hanged by the neck like a dog w’ithout tria?, than plead 
either guilty or not guilty before such contemptible miscreants. But 
his confidence fewsook him as the trial proceeded, and he was found 
guilty on the ch*arcst evidence of all the crimes laid to his charge. It 
was proved that he took insane pleasure in stabbing the victims of his 
lust and in observing the quivering of their flosb, and the fading lustre 
of their eyes as they expireej. The coufessio»i of I^elati first made the 
judges acquainted with this horrid madness, and 6 rilles himself con- 
firmed it before his death. Nearly a hundred children of the villagers 
around his two castles of Champtoee and Machccouo, had been missed 
within three years, the greater part, if not all, of whom w cre immo- 
lated to the lust o%tho cupidity of this monster. He imagined that 
he thus made the devil his friend, and that his rtcompenso would 
be the^secret of tke philosopher’s stone. 

Gilles and Prelati were both condemned to bo burned alive. At 
the place of execution they assumed the air of penitence and religion, 
Gilles tenderly embraced Prelati, saying, Farewell^ friend J^Vancis I 
In this world we shall never meet again; hut lei us place ou " hopes in 
God; toc^shali see each other in Paradise’" Out of consideration for 
his high rank and connexions, the punisllment of the iijarshal was so 
far mitigated, that he was* not burned alive like Prelati.- He was 
first stranglifi, and then thrown into the flames : liis body, when 
half consumed, was given over to Lis relatives for interment, while 
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that of the Italian was burned to ashes, and then s^-atlered to the 
winds.*^ 

Jacques Ogeuh. c 

Tliis remarkable pretender to the secret of the philosopher's stono 
was contemporary with the last mentioned. He was a great, person- 
age at the court of Charles VII., and in l^ie events of liis reign played 
a prominent part. Prom a very buyable origin he rose to the highest 
iioDOursVf the state, and amassed enormous wealth by peculation 
and plunder of the country which he should have serve^d. Jt was to 
hide Ills delinquencies in this respect, and to divert attention from the 
real source of his riches, that he boasted of having discovered the art 
of transmuting the inferior metals irto gold and silver. 

His father was a goldsmith in the city of Bourges; but so reduced 
ill circumstances towards the latter years of his life, that lie was un- 
able to pay the nbccssary fees toj^rocui-e his oOif’s admission into the 
guild. Young Jacques became, ho'.rc*ver, a workman in the lUyaJ 
Mint of Bourges, jh 1428, and beliav'5d himself so well^’and shewed 
BO much knowledge oi metallurgy, that he attained rai)id promotion 
in that establisliiiient. He had also the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of the fair Agnes Sorel, by whom ho was paii'onised 
and mucli esteemed. Jacques had now three things in his favour — 
ability, ])erscverance, and the countenance of the king’s mistress. 
Manj^ a man succeeds with but one of these to help him forward ; 
and it would have been strauge indeed if Jacques Occur, who had 
them alb- should have languished in obscurit 3 ^ AVliilo still a young 
man, he ^^ as made master of the mint, in uliicli he had been a jour- 
neyman, and installed at the same time into the vacant office of 
grand treasuvvr of the royal household. 

He possessed an extensive knowledge of finance, and turned it 
wonderfully to his own advantage, as soon as he became entrusted 
with extensive funds. He speculated in articles the first necessity, 
and made hims’elf popular by buying up grain, honey, wines, and 
other produce, till there was a scarcity, wdien lie sold it 9 gain at 
enormous profit. Strong in the royal favour, he did not hesitate to 
oi)press the poor by continual acts of forestalling and monopoly. Aa 
there is no enemy so bitter as the estranged friend, so, of all the 
tyrants and irjmiplcrs upon the poor, there is none so fierce and reck- 
less as the upstart that sprang from their ranks. The'yflebsive pride 
of Jacques Goeur to his inftjriors was the thcme'of indignant reproach 

♦ For full details of tliia extraordinary trial, see Lobineau’a J^ouv^lle Jlisioire d« 
JBrHagne, and D'Argentrd’s work on the same sublet. The eharactCk, and life of GUloi 
de Bays are believed to have suggested the fatnousulue Beard of the nursery Ule. 
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in hi$ own ciiy, n jfd liia cringing humility to those above him was 
as much an of contempt to the aristocrats into whose society 

he thrust himself. But Jacques did not care for the former, and to 
the latter ho was bliifd. He continued Iiis career till he became the 
richest man in hVance, and so useful to the king that no important 
enterprise was set on foot uniH he had been consulted. He v as sent, 
in 1446, on air^mbassy toixeiiua, a .d lu the following year to Pope 
Nicholas V. Tif both these milsions he acquitted himself to the 
satisfaction of his sovereign, and was rewarded with a lucrative 
appointment, in addition to those which ho "h*eady liekl. 

In the year 1449. the bhiglish in Normandy, d(*prive(l of their 
great general, the Duke of Bedford, broken the truce with the French 
king, and took possession of >* s nail town belonging to the Duke of 
Brittany. This was the signal for tiie recommencement of a war, in 
which the hrencli regained possession of nearly the whole province'. 
The inone}^ for this war was advanced, for the inoi!;. part, by Jacques 
C j!?ur. When Bouen yield :d to the French, and Charles made his 
triumphai «nt:‘y inlo that ci^j , accompanied b}* Dunois and his most 
famous generais, • ^acqiies was among the mosft- l^rilliant of his curithje. 
Ilis chariot'and horses vied with those of the kijig in the magniti- 
conceof their trappings; and his enemies said of Jiini lie publicly 
boasted that he alone had driven out the Englislj, and that (he valour 
of the troops would have heen nothing without his g< 'ld. 

Dunois appears, also, to have been partly of the same opinion. 
Without disparaging tin* courage of the army, he cknowledgcd the 
utility of the able financier, by whose means thi^y had be^n fed and 
paid, and constantly allbrijed him his powtiTul |»otection. 

V’^hen peace returned, Jacques again devoted himself to com- 
merce, and fitted up several galleys to trade v^ith the Genoese. He 
also bouglA large estates in various j)arts of Fi'unce ; the eliief of 
which were the baronies of St. Fargeau, Meiieton, Salone, Mau- 
branclie, Meauiio ©St. Gerant de Vaux, and St. Aon de Boissy; the 
earldoms or counties of La Pahsse, Champignelte, Beaumont, and 
Villeijcuve la Gcn6t, and the marquisate of Toucy. He also j)rocurod 
for his son, Jean Cceur, v ho had choc en the church for his profession, 
a post no less distinguished than that of Archbishop of Bourges. 

Every body said that so much w ealth could not have been ho- 
nestly acquired ; and both rich and poor longed for the day that 
should humble the pride of the mau, whom the one cia 's regarded 
as an upstart and the other as an <.>ppreBSor. J acquest’' as somew hat 
alarmed at the rumours tliat were afloat respecting him, and of dark 
hints thatl^^had debased the coin of the realm and forged the king’s 
seal to an important document, by which he had defrauded the state 
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of very considerable sums. To silence these rumoue*s, lie invited many 
aJchymists from foreign countries to reside witli him, uud circulated 
a counter rumour, that he had discovered the seererof the philo- 
sopher’s stone. He also built a magnificent ho ise in his native city, 
over the entrance of which he caused to be sculptured the eiiiblcms 
of that science. Some time afterwards he. built another, no loss 
splendid, at Montpellier, which he inscigbed in a sypilar manner. 
He also wrote a treatise upon the ](j.j3rnietic philosophy, in whicli ho 
protended that he knew tlie secret of transmuting metals. 

But alkthese attempts to disguise his numerous acts of peculation 
proved unavailing; and fie was arrested in 1452, and brojght to trial 
on several charges. Upon one only, which the malice of his enemies 
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invented to ruin him, was ho acquitted ; which was, that ho had been 
acci'ssory to the death, by poison, of liis kind patroness, Agnes Sorel. 
Upon the others he was found guilty, and sentenced to be banished 
the kingdom, and to pay the enormous fine of lour hund:fod*thousaiid 
crowns. It was proved thatlie had forged the king’s seal ; that in his 
capacity of master of the mint of Boiirges, lie had debased, to a very 
great extent, the gold and silver coin of the realm ; and tiant-he had not 
h<?sitated to supply the Turks with arms and money to enable them 
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to cany on war against their Christian neighbours, for which service 
he had received ihe most munificent recompenses, Charles VIT. was 
deeply grieved at his coudemnaiion, and l>€iieved to tlic last tliat ho 
was inrocent. By h iff means the fine was reduced within a sum which 
Jacques Cceur could pay. After remaining for some time in jmson, 
he was liberated, and left France with a largo sum of nfoney, part of 
which, it was aTle^ed, was Sf^m tly paid him hy Charles out of the pro- 
duce of his confiscated estates, ife I’ctired to Cyprus, where he died 
about 14G0, the richest and most conspicuous personage of the island. 

The writers upon alehymy all claim Jpc'pies Cmur as a member 
of their fraternity, and treat as faiso and libellous the more rational 
explanation of his wealth which the records of his trial afford. Pieire 
Borel, mh .18 A7?ilqu}tc's Oaulohes, inaintains the opinion that Jiicqucs 
was an honest man, and that he made his gold out of lead and copper 
by means of the philosopher’s stone. The alchymic adepts in general 
were of the same opinion ; but they found it difficult to persuade 
e\?!ii his contemporaries of the fad. Posterity is still less likely to 
believe it. 

f- * 

INEEKIOll ADEPTS OE THE EOUJITEENTH AND EIETEENTJI CENTUIUES. 

Many other pretenders to the secrets of the philosopher’s stone 
appeared in every country in Europe, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth c(mtiu i(‘g. The possibility of transmutation was so gene- 
rally admitted, that every chemist was more or less an alchymist. 
Germany, Holland, Italy, Spain, Poland, France, and England pro- 
duced thousands of obscure adepts, who Bupi>orted tliemsoU'cs, in the 
purs uit of their chimera, bf the more profitliblc Resources of astrology 
and divination. The monarchs of Europe wore no loss persuaded than 
their subjects of the possibili 65 '' of discovering tAe philosopher’s stone. 
Henry A^I.^ind Ed^vard IV. of England encouraged alehymy. In Ger- 
many, the Emperors Maximilian, llodolph,aud Frederick II. devoted 
much of their atfbntion to it ; and every inferior potentate within 
their dominions imitated their example. It was jf common practici' 
in Germany, among the nobles and petty sovereigns, to invito an 
alchymist to take up his residence among them, that they might con- 
fine him in a dungeon till he made gold enough to pay millions for 
his ransom. Many poor wretches suffered perpetual imprisonment 
in cousecjuenee. A similar fate aiipcars to have bt'cu intended by 
Edward lit* for Baymoml Lulli, who,^upon llie pretence that ho 
M'as thereby honoured, w^s accommodated Mutli apa^rtments in the 
Tower of Xqpdon. H e found out iu time the trick that u as about to 
be played Itim, and manngiid to make his escape ; some of bis bio- 
graphers 8 ay,by jumping into the Thames and sw miuingto a vessel 
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that lay waiting to receive him. In the sixteenth century, the same 
system was pursued, as will be shown more fully iif the life of Seton 
the Cosmopolite. ^ 

The following is a catalogue of the chief authors upon a^chymy 
who flourished during this epoch, and whose lives and adventures 
are either unknown or are unworthy of more detailed notice. John 
Dowston, an Englishman, lived in 1315, %nd wrote, two treatises on 
the philosopher’s stone. Eichard,%r, as some call him Eobert, also 
an Englishman, lived in 1330, and wrote a work entitled Correctorium 
AlchymitSf which was much esteemed till tlie time of Payacersns. In 
the same year lived Peter of Lombardy^ who wrote v hat he called a 
Complete Treatise upon the Ileimetic Science, an abridgment of whicli 
was aftenyards published by Lacini, a monk Calabria. In 1330 the 
most famous alcbyinist of Paris, was one Odoinare, ^^hofie work, Do 
Practica Maffisiri, was for a long time ahaud-bc jk arriong the bre- 
thren of the sciencfC. J ohn de Eupecissa, a I'Vcnch monk of tlie order 
of St. Francis, flourished in 1357, and ptetenJed to be a ])rophct*as 
well as an alchymist.* Some of his proplTecies wer(‘ so disjfgreeable to 
Pope Innocent A^I., that the Pontifl* determined to put a stop t#thein, 
by locking ug the prophet in the dungeons of the Vatican. It is ge- 
nerally believed that he died there, though there is no evidence of the 
fact. His chief works are, the Book of Bight ^ the Pive JEssences, the 
JTeaven of Philosophers^ and his grand work, De Confectione Lapidis* 
He was not thought a shining light among the adepts. Ortholani was 
another pretender, of whom nothing is known, but that ho exercised 
the arts ofi.alchymy and astrology at Paris, shortly before tli^e time 
of Nicholas Flame! . His t^ork on the practice of alchymy was written 
in that city in 1358. Isaac of Holland wrote, it is supposed, about 
this time; and his son^klso devoted himself to thv'^ science. Nothing 
worth repeating is known of their lives, Eoorhaave speaks witli com- 
mendation of many passages in their works, and Paracelsus esteemed 
them highly : the chief arc, De TripUci Ordine Plixiris et Lapidis 
2% eor/'«, printed afBcrne, inl()08; ixnd Mine ralia Opera yseu de Lapidc 
Philosophiroy printed at Middlcburg in 1()(X>. They also wrote <jight 
other works upon the same subject. Koflstky, a Pole, wrote an alchy- 
mical treatise, entitled The Juncture of Minerals, about the year 1488. 
In this list of authors a royal name must not be forgotten. Charles 
VI. of France, qno of the most credulous princes of the whose 
court absolutely swarmed with alchy mists, conjurers, astrelogers, a?id 
quacks of every description, made several attempts to discover the 
philosopher’s stone, and thought he knew so much abou^ it, that he 
determined to enlighten the world with*a treatise ; it called the 
Bogal Work of Charles VL'of France, and the Treasure of Philosophj^, 
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It is said to be iht original from wbicb Kicholas Flamel took the idea 
of his Desir Lenglct du Fresnoy sayt it is very allegorical, 

and utterly iriconiprcluijasible. For a more complete list of the her- 
metic philosophers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
reader is referred to the third volume of Lenglet’s History, already 
quoted. 

PROJKESS OP THE lE^PATUATION DURING THE SIXTEENTH AND WSVEN- 
TFENTH «:'ENTURIES. — PRESENT STATE op THE SCIENCE, 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the search for the 
philosopher’s stone was continued by thousands of the enthusiastic 
and the credulous ; but & great change was introduced during this 
period. TJje,emiucnt men who devoted themselves to the study to- 
tally changed its aspect, and referred to the possession of their won- 
drous stone and elixir, not only the conversion of the base into the 
prcAons metals, but the solution of all the difficulties of other sciences. 
They pretended tl r- by its means man would be brought into closer 
commimion with his Maker ; that disease and sorrow would be ban- 
ished from the u'orld ; and that “ the millions of spiritual beings 
who walk the earth unseen ” w’ould be rendered visible, and become 
the friends, companions, and instructors of mankind. In the seven- 
teenth century more especially, these poetical and fantastic doctrines 
excited the notice of Europe ; and from Germany, wffiore they had 
been first disseiuinated by llosencroufz, spread into T rance and Eng- 
land, and ran away with the sound judgment of n^ny clevef but too 
cnthu4’i.i9tic searchers for the tru%. Paracelsus, Doc, and many 
others of less note, were captivaied by the grace^and beauty of the 
new mythology, ■which was arising to adorn the literature of Europe. 
Most of the aichymists of the sixteenth century, although ignorant of 
the Eosicrucians as a sect, were, in some degree, tinctured with their 
fanciful tenets : but ifefore we speak more fully of those poetical vision- 
aries, it will bo necessary to resume the history of the hermetic folly, 
and tra<>e the gradual change that stole over the dreams of the adepts. 
It will be seen that the infatuation increased rather than diminished 
as the world grew older. 

Augurbllo. 

Among the* aichymists who were bom pthefifteentH, anddistin* 
guished themselves in the sixteenth century, the first in {k)int of date 
is John Aureliq Augurello. He w^as born at Bindni in 1441, and be- 
came ppofessoi^of the belles Isttrcs at Venice and Trevisa. He was 
early convinced of the truth of the hermetic sciencse, ^d used to pray 
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to God that he might be happy enough to discover the phil'^sopher’s 
stone. He was continually surrounded by the paraphernalia of che- 
mistry, and expended all his wealth in the purchase of drugs and 
metals. He was also a poet, but of less meriWhan pretensions. His 
Chn/sopcia, in which he pretended to teach l^ic art of making gold, 
he (ietlicatcd to Pope Leo X., in the hope that the pontiff'' would 
reward him liandsoraoly for the compliment ; but tbe pope was too 
good a judge of ])oetry to be plealed with the worse than mediocrity 
of his poem, and too good a philosopher to approve of the strange 
doctrines whicli it inci;Jcated ; he was, therefore, far from gratified at 
the dedication. It is said, that when Augurello applied to him for a 
reward, the pope, with great ceremony and much apparent kindness 
and cordiality, drew an empty purse from Jiis ])Ocket, and presented 
it to the alchymist, saying that since he was able to make gold, the 
most appropriate present that could bo made hbn, waj^a ^urso to put 
it in. This scui^/y reward was idl that the potr alchymist ever got 
either for his poetry or his alchymy. He died in a state of ext]^ouie 
joverty, in the eighty-third year of lies age. i 

CoENBLIUS AoElPPl. 

This aleliymist has left a distinguished reputation. The most 

extraordinary tales m ere told 
and believed of his powers. 
He could turn iron into gold 
by his mere word. All the spi- 
rits of the air and demons of 
the eariJi u ere under his com- 
mand, and bound t o obey him 
in every ( hing, Ho (^ould raise 
from the dead the forms of the 
great mmi of other days, and 
make them appear, in ilieir 
habit as they lived, to the 
gaze of the curious wlio had 
courage enough to abide their 
presence. 

He was bom at Cologne in 
1486, and begaji an early ago 
the study of chemistry and 
philosophy. By^ some means 
or other, which have never been very c^arly explained^e managed to 
impress his conj;emporfmes with a great idea of his wonderful attain- 
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ments. At the e\Ay age of twenty, so great was his reputatioSEiiiias an 
alchyiaist,that 4 iliifi principal adepts of Paris wn -e to Cologne, inviting 
him to settle in i^'rance, and aid them with liis experience in discover- 
ing the philosopher’s stone. Honours poured upon him in thick succes- 
sion ; and ho was highly esteemed by all the learned men of his time. 
Melancthon speaks of him witl w * "peet an i common dation. Erasmus 
also bears testithony in his ftiyour : and the general voice of his age 
proclaimed him a light of litcratulc and an ornament to philosophy. 
Some men, by clnjt oi' excessive egotism, manage to persuade their 
contemporaru s that they are ’^ery great me*", indeed : they publish 
their acquirements so loudly ‘o people’s ears, and keep up their owu 
praises so incessantly, that ?he world’s applause is actually tak'm 
by storm. Such seems to have been the case with Agrippa. He 
called himself a sublime theologian, an excellent jurisconsult, an 
able physician, a great philosopher,, and a sue(?essful alchymist. The 
world at last took him at his word; and thought that a man who 
tallied so big must have some merit to recommimd him, — that it 
was, indeed^ a g* ' i trumpet which sounded so obstreperous a 
blast. He was made secr(?tarv to the Emperof Maximilian, who con- 
ferred upon him the title of chevalier, and gave him tjje lionorary 
command of a regiment. He afterwards became professor of Hebrew 
and the belles leitres at the University of I>61e, in France ; but quar- 
relling with tlie iVanciscan monks \ipon some knotty jioiiits of di- 
vinity, he was oliiiged to tjuit the town. Ho took refuge in London, 
wIktc he laugh 1 Hebrew aud cast nativities, for about a year. From 
London lie proceeded to P.jvia, and gave lectures upon the*vriimgs, 
real « -r supposed, of ircrmevSsrrismcgistus ; alid might have lived there 
in peace and honour, had he not again quarrelled with the clergy. 
By their means his position became so disagrec'S-blc that he was glad 
to aiKicpt an*otFor made him by the magistracy of Metz, to become 
their syndic and advocate-general. Here, again, his love of dispu- 
tation made him ei^mies ; the theological wuseacres of that city as- 
serted that St. Ann had three husbands, in which d*pinion tho}^ were 
confiriped by the popular belief of the clay. Agrippa needlessly ran 
foul of this opinion, or prejudice, as he called it, and tlierchy lost 
much of his influence. Another dispute, more creditable to his 
character, occurred soon after, and sank him for ever in the estima- 
tion of the Motzians. Humanely taking the part of a#yoiiiig girl who 
was accused t»f witchcraft, his onoinies asserted that he w as himself a 
sorcerer, and raised such a^storm over his head, that htf was forced to 
flythccity^ After this he became physician tc Louisa de Savoy, 
mother of King Francis I. JThis lady w^as curious to know the future, 
and required her physician to cast her nativity, .A^ippa replied that 
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he wblid not encourage such idle curiosity. The result w'^s, he lost 
her confidence, and was forthwith dismissed. If it HaAbeen through 
his belief in the worthlessness of astrology i^iat he had made his 
answer, wc might admire his honest and fearless independeii 'je ; but 
when it is known that, at the very same time,” he was in the constant 
habit of divination and fortune-telling, and that he was predicting 
splendid success in all his undertakmgs, t^ the Constat?Ie of Bourbon, 
we can only wonder at his thus estranging a powerful friend through 
mere petulance and perversity. 

He was about this tilne invited, both by Henry VlII^ of England, 
and Margaret of Austria, governess of the Low Countries, to fix his 
residence in tlieir dominions. Ho chose the service of the latter, by 
whose influence he -was made historiographer i o the Emperor Charles 
V. Unfortunately for Agrippa, he never had stability gnqugh to re- 
main long ill one position, and ofiended his p.'trvMis by his restless- 
ness and presumption. After the death of Margaret he was imprisoned 
at Brussels, on a charge of sorcery. lie w as released after a ycJtr; 
and quitting the country, experienced many vicissiiudcf». He died 
in great poverty in 1634, aged forty-eight years. 

WJdle in the service of Margaret of Austria, he resided principally 
at Louvain, in which city he wrote his famous work on the Vanity/ 
and Notkinfjness of Human Knowledge. He also wrote,' to please his 
royal mistress, a treatise upon the Superiority of ike Female Sex^ 
which he dedicated to her in token of his gratitude for the favours 
she had heaped upon him. The reputation lie left behind him in 
these provinces was any tiling but favourable. A great number of 
the marvellous tales thaf are told of him^ relate to this period of his 
life. It was said, ^at the gold which he paid to the traders with 
whom he dealt, always looked remarkably bright, but invariably 
turned into pieces of slate and stone in the course of fouf- and- twenty 
hours. Of this spurious gold ho was believed to have made large 
quantities by the aid of the devil, who, it would appear from this, 
had but a very superficial knowledge of alchymy, and much less than 
the Mar6chal de Kays gave him credit for. The Jesuit Delrio, in his 
book on magic and sorcery, relates a still more extraordinary story of 
him. One day, Agrippa left his house at Louvain, and intending 
to be absent for some time, gave the key of his study to his wife, 
with strict orders that no one should enter it during his absence. 
The lady herself, strange jps it may appear, had no curiosity to piy 
into her husband s secrets, and never once thought of entering the 
forbidden room ; but a young student, who had been accommodated 
with an attic in the philosopher’s housf^, burned with ft fierce desire 
to examine tlie^ study ; hoping, perchance, that ho might purloin 
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«K)me book or is. plement which would instruct him in the Art of 
transmuting RioJ'als. Tho youth, being hir.dsome, eloquent, and, 
above all, highly complimentary to the charms of the lady, she was 
persuadvsd withoat much difficulty to lend him the key, but gave him 
strict orders not to remove anything. The student promised implicit 
obedience, and entered Agri^ii^/r/s study. The first object that caught 
his attention was a large grimoirp or book of spells, n hich lay open 
on the philosopher’s desk. He sat himself down immediately and 
began to read. At the first word he uttered, he fancied he beared a 
knock at thi door. He listened, hut all wa., silent. Thinking that 
his imagination had deceive 1 him, he read on, when immediately a 
louder knock was heard, which so terrified him, that he started to 
his feet. He tried to Si'iy “ (Jome in,” but his tongue refused its 
office, and lip could nob articulate a sound. He fixed his eyes upon 
the door, which, sloM'ly opening, disclosed a stranger of majestic 
form, but scowling features, who demanded sternly why he uas 
suif^monrd? “I did not summon you,” said the trembling student* 
rou did I^said he strangei% advancing angrily; and the demons 
are not to be invoked in ^ain.” Qlie student could make no reply; 
and the demon, enraged that one of the uninitiated nliouid hare sum- 
moned him out of mere iiresuinpiion, seized him by the throat and 
strangled him. When Agrippa returned, a few days afterwards, he 
found his house iieset with devils. Some of them were sitting on the 
chimney-pots, kicking up their legs in the air ; while others \^'ere 
jdaying a-t l(»aplrog on liic very edge of the }){irapct. His st udy was 
so filled with thorn, that ho found it difficidt tO'^^uike his way to his 
desk,. Whon, at last, he*'iiad elbowed hfs way through them, ho 
found his book open, and the fitudeiit lyhig dead upon the floor. He 
saw immedmtdy how tlie mischief had been done ; aaid dismissing 
all the inferior imps, asked the 2 >rincipal demon how he could liave 
been so rash as to kill the young man. The demon replied, that ho 
had been needlessly invoked by an insulting youth, and could do no 
less than kill him for his presumption. Agrippa reprimanded him 
severely, and ordered him immediately to reanimate the dead body, 
and wdk about with it in the market-place for the whole of the 
afternoon. The demon did so ; the student revived, and putting his 
arm through that of Ids unearthly murderer, walked very lovingly 
witli liim in sight of all the peoifie. At sunset, tlieiJbody fell down 
again cold aikl lifeless as before, and was^carried by the crowd to the 
hospital, it being the general opinion that he had expired in a fit of 
apoplexy. •His conductor immediately disappeared. When the body 
was exaraih(M, marks of stuangulatiun were found on the neck, and 
prints of the ^ong claws of the demon on various parts of it. Those 
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appearances, togetlier with a story, which soon obtained cnrrency, 
that the companion of the young man had vanisficci in a cloud of 
flame and smoke, opened people’s eyes to the t ‘uth. The magistrates 
of Louvain instituted inquiries, and the result was, that Agnppa w^as 
obliged* to quit the iowii. 

Other authors besides Uelrio relate similar storips of this philo- 
sopher. The world in those days was always willing enough to 
believe in talcs of magic and sorcciy ; and when, as in Agrippa’s case, 
the alleged magician gave himself out for such, and claimed credit for 
the wonders, he workeef, it is not surprising that tlie ago should have 
allowed his pretensions. It was dangerous boasting, which? some- 
times led to the stake or the gallou s, and therefore was thought to 
be not without foundation. Paulus Jovius, in his lHulogia Dociorum 
'^irorum\ says, that tlie devil, in ilie sliai)e of a large black dog, 
attended Agripp^. wherever he went. Thomas N ^sh, in his Adventures 
ofJach WiltoYiy relates, that, at the request of Lord Surrey, Erasmus, 
and some other learned men, Agrippa f c-Ued uj) from the grave many 
of the great philosophers of antiquity ; among others, Tully, whom 
he caused to re-dcliver his celebrated oration for Eoscius. He also 
sliewed Lopi Surrey, when in Germany, an exact resemblance in a 
glass of his mistress, the fair Geraldine. She was represented on 
a couch weeping for the absence of licr lover. Lord Surrey made a 
note of the exact time at which he 6aw this vision, and ascertained 
afterwards that his mistress was actually so employed at the very 
minute. To Thomas Lord Cromwell, Agripi>a represented King 
Henry VIII. hunting in Windsor Park, with the })rincipal lords of 
his court; and to please the Emperor^ Charles V. he summoned 
Xing David and King Solomon from the tomb. 

Naucl6, in his Apology for the great Men who have been fal&ely 
suspected of Magic, takes a great deal of pains to clear Agrippa from 
the imputations cast upon him by Delrio, Paulqs Jovius, and other 
such ignorant and prejudiced scribblers. Such stories demanded refu- 
tation in the days of N aude, but they may now be safely left to decay 
in their own absurdity. That they should have attached, however, 
to the memory of a man who claimed the power of making iron obey 
him when he told it to become gold, and who wrote such a work as 

that upon magic which goes by his name, is not at all surprising. 

1 

Paracelsus. ^ 

Tli%philosophei*, called by Haude ‘*the zenith and rising sun of 
all the alchymists,” was born at Einsiedeln, near Zurich, In the year 
1493. His true name was Hohenheim'; to which, as he himself 
informs us, were prefixed the baptismal names of Aureolus Tfieo- 
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plirastus Bombastcs Paracelsus. The last of these he chose for his 
common desigi^at^oii while ho was yet a boy and rendered it, before 
he died^ one of the nio.^ famous in the anuais of his time. His father, 
who was a physician, educated his son for the same ,pursuit. The 
latter was an apt scholar, and made great ]}rogress. By chance the 
work of Isaac Hollandus fell into his hands, and from that time ho 
became smitten*\vith ibc raaflfiia of the pliilosopher’s stone. AH liis 
thoughts henei'forfcli were devoteef to metallurgy ; and he travelled 
into SAVedeii that he might visit the 
mines of that cc un try, and examine the 
ores while they yet lay in the bowels 
of the earth. He also visited Trithemius 
at the monastery of S]’‘mnhoim, and 
obtained iustnictioiis from him in the 
science of alcfiymy. Continuing his tra- 
vels, ho proceeded through Prussia and 
Anstria into Turkey, Egypt, ami Tar- 
laiy, and th<|ice 7 t< urning to Constan- 
tinople, learned, as he boasted, the art 
of transmutation, and became possessed 
of the elixir vitae. He then established 
himself as a physician in his native 
Switzerland at Zuiich, and coiuiucnccd writing w^orks upon alchymy 
and medicine, which immediately fixed the attenUon of Europe. 
Their great obscurity w*as no impediment to tlieir fame j for the less 
the author was understood, the more the demouolojijsts, fanatics, and 
philosqpher’s-stonc hunters seemed to appreciate him. His fame as 
a physician kept pace with that w hich ho enjoyed as an alchymist, 
owing to his having effected some happy cures by means of mercury 
and opium, — drugs unceremoniously condemned by his professional 
brethren. In the year 1626, he was chosen professor of physics and 
^ natural iihilosophy id the University of Basle, whe^e his lectures 
attracted vast numbers of stipicnis. Ho denounced the writings of 
all forraej7 physicians, as tending to mudead ; and publicly burned 
ibo w orks of Galen and Aticenna, as quacks and impostors. He 
’exclaimed, in presence of the admiring and half-bew'ildered crowd 
who assembled to witness the ceremony, that there w'as mere know- 
ledge in his shoe-strings than in the wu'itings of thes? physicians. 
Continuing in Jie same strain, he said, al^ the Universities in the 
world w’cre full of ignorant quacks : but that he, Paracelsus, over- 
flowed with \\i8dom. “ You w ill all follow my new system,” said 
he, with furiOiw gesticulationai Avicenna, Galen, llhazis, Monta- 
gnana, Memo, — ^you will all follow^ me, ye professors ijf Paris, Mont- 
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pellier, Germany, Cologne, and Vienna ! and all ye tliat dwell on tlie 
Uhinc and the Danube, — ^ye that inhabit the isles t)fj;he sea; and ye 
also, Italians, Dalmatians, Athenians, Aralnans, Jews, — yc will all 
follow my doctrines, for I am the monarch of medicine !” t; 

But he did not long enjoy the esteem of the good people of Basic. 
It is said that he indulged in wine so freely, as nd \infreouently to 
be seen in the streets in a state of inSoxi cation. This was ruinous 
for a physician, and his good fame decreased rapidly. His ill fame 
increased in still greater proportion, especially hen he assumed the 
airs of a sorcerer. He boasted of the legions of spirits at his com- 
mand ; and of one especially, which he kept imprisoned in the hilt 
of his sword. Wetterus, who lived twenty-seven montlis in liis 
service, relates that he often threatened to invoke a w hole army of 
demons, and shew him the great authority wliieh he could exercise 
over them. Ho let it bo believed that ihi' spirit in his sword had 
custody of the Elixir of life, b/ means of which he could make any 
one live to be as old as the antedilio ians. He also boasted tkat lie 
had a spirit at his*' command, called *■'* Azoih,’* whoin f»c kept impri- 
soned in a jewel ; add in many of the old portrSits he is represented 
with a jewel, inscribed with the word “ Azoth,” in his hand. 

If a soW prophet has little honour in his own country, a drunken 
one has still less. Paracelsus found it at last convenient to quit Basle, 
and establish himself at Strasbourg. The immediate cause of this 
change of residence was as follows. A citizen lay at the point ot 
death, and was given over by all the j)hysician8 of the town. As a 
last resource Paracelsus was called in, to u liom the sick mim promised 
a magnificent recompeS’ise, if, by his means, he were cured. Paracel- 
sus gave him two small pills, which fhe man took, and rapidly reco- 
vered. Wlien he as quite^well, Pai'ucelsus sent for his fee ; but the 
citizen had no great opinion of the value of a euro wliii?h had been so 
speedily eflected. He had no notion of paying a handful of gold for 
two pills, although they had saved his life, and he refused to pay more 
tlian the usua? fee for a single visit. Paracelsus brought on action 
against him and lost it. Th?.s result so exasi>erated him, tliPt ho left 
Basle in high dudgeon. He resumed his wandering life, and travelled 
in Germany and Hungary, supporting Mmself as he went on the cre- 
dulity and infatuation of all classes of society. He cast nativities— 
told fortunet? — aided those who had money to throw away upon the 
experiment, to find the xdiilosopher’s stone — prescribed remedies 
for cows and pigs, and aided in the recovery of stolen goods. After 
resicjftg successively at Nuremburg, Augsburg, Vienpa, and Min- 
delheim, be retired in the year 1541 to Saltzbourgp cCnd died in a 
state of abject poverty in the hospital of that town. 
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If tlxis str.m^e charlatan found hundreds of admirers during his 
life, he found thousands after his death. A sect of Paracels ists sprang 
up ill Prance and Gf^jcmany, to perpetuate the extravagant doctrines 
of thei: founder upon all the sciences, and upon alcliyiny in particu- 
lar. The chief leaders were Bodenstein and Dorneus. The following 
is a sumniary of his doctrine, i mnd'xl aiion the-supposed existence of 
the pbiJosoplier’s stone; it ill worth preserving from its very absurdity, 
and is altogether unparalleled in the history of philosophy. First of 
all, he maintaiiieJ that the contemplation of the perfection of the 
Deity suffice I to procure »U wisdom and kiiv>wledge ; that the Bible 
was the key to the theory cT all diseases, and that it was necessary to 
search into the Apocalypse to know the signification of magic nu^di- 
eino- The man wlio bli.idly obeyed the will of God, and who sue-' 
ceeded iu.id^ritif>dng himself with the celestial intelligences, possessed 
the philosopher’s stone — he could cure all diseases, and prolong life 
to as many centuries a§ he pleased ; it being by the- very same means 
tint'- Adam and tlic antediluvian patriarchs prolonged theirs. Life 
•*f was an einanatio... rom the stai's — the sun governed tlie heart, and 
tlie moon the brain. Jupiter governed tho*liver, Saturn the gall, 
Mercury the lungs, Mars the bile, and Venus the loins^ In die sto- 
mach of every human being there dwelt a demon, or intelligence, 
that was a sort of alehymist in hisj way, and mix(‘d, in their duo jiro- 
portioTis, ill his crucible, the various alimoritsthat were sent into that 
grand laboratory, the belly.* H o w as proud of the title of magician, 
and boasted that he kept up a regular correspondence with Galc*n from 
hell; and that he often summoned Avicenna tVonj the saifit! regions 
to dispute wdtli him on the false rotious he lad promulgated respect- 
ing alcliym}’', and -especially regarding potable gold and tlie elixir of 
life. lie imagined that gold could cure ossification of mo heart, and, 
in fact, all cfiscases, if it were gold which had been transmuted from 
an inferior metal by means of tlie pbilosopher’s stone, and if it wore 
applied under certain conjunctions of the planets. The mere list of 
the w orks in wdiich he advances these frantic imagmings, wdiich ho 
called «. doctrine, would occupy several pages. 

Geoeoe Ageicola. 

This alehymist w as born in the province of Misnia, in 1401 His 
real name was Bauer, meaning a husbandman, whicl." in •accordance 
with the common fashion of his age, latinised iutc Agricola. 
From his early youth, he delighted in the visions orthe l^rmetic 
science. Bre .he was sixteen, he longed for the great elixir which was 
to make him^ive for seven Lsmdred years, and for the stone which 
• See the article “Paracelsus,’* by the learned Ronaudin, in tli ; XlnwmelU 
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was to procure liim wealtli to cliecr him in his multiplicity of days. 
He published a small treatise upon the subject at Gologne, in 1631, 
which obtained him the patronage of the celebrated JVTaurice duke 
of Saxony. After practising for some years as a physician at Joa- 
chimsthal, in Bohemia, he was employed by Maurice as superinten- 
dent of the silver mines of Chemnitz, he led a happy life among the 
miners, making various experiments in^alchyniy while deep in the 
bowels of the earth. He acquired^a great knowledge of metals, 
gradually got rid of his extravagant notions al) 0 ut the philosopher's 
stone. The minors hadjno faith in alchymy j and they converted him 
to their way of tliiiikiiig, not only in that but in other respects. From 
their legends, he became lirmly convinced that the bowels of the earth 
.were inhabited b^’^ good and evil spirits, and that firedamp and other 
explosions sprang from no other causes than the mischievous pro- 
pensities of the latter. Ho died in the year 1656, leaving Ix'hind him 
the reputation of fl v(‘ry able and intelligent man. 

' ’ • tj 

,5. Denis ZAcm tee. ^ 

Autobiography, w/iiter by a wise man who once a fool, is not 
only the most instructive, but the most delightful of reading. Denis 
Zachairo, an alehymist of the sixteenth century, has performed this 
task, and left a record of his folly and infatuation in pursuit of the 
philoso])her’s stone, which well repays perusal. He was born in the 
year 1510, of an ancient family in Guienne, and was early sent to 
the universily of Bordeaux, under the care of a tutor to direct his 
studies, f Unfortunately his tutor was a searelicr for the grand elixir, 
and soon rendered his pupil as mad a^. himself upon the subject. 
With this introduction, wc 'will allow Denis Zacliaire to speak for 
himsoli’, and 'contimite his narrative in Lis own words : “ I received 
from home,” says he, “the sum of two hundred crownr for the ex- 
penses of myself and master ; but before the end of the yem*, all our 
money went away in the smoko of our furnaces.. ■ My master, at the 
same lime, died'bf a fever, brought on by the parching heat of our 
laboratory, from which he seldom or never stirred, and wdiich was 
scarcely leas hot than the arsenal of Venice. His death was the more 
unfortunate for me, as my parents took the opportunity of reducing 
my allowance, and sending me only sufficient for my board and 
lodging, instepd of the sum I required to continue my operations in 
aleUyrny. _ . 

“ To mee!; this difficiiltj' and get out of leading-strings, I returned 
home at the age of twenty-five, and mortgaged part of my property 
for four hundred crowns. This sum w’asr necessary to pqjrform an ope- 
ration of the science, which had been communicated to ihc by an 
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Italikiri at Toulouse, and who, as ho said, had proved its efficacy. I 
retained this piaVi in my service, tliat we might sec the end of the 
experiment. T then,Jby means of strong distillations, tried to calci- 
nate goM and silver j but ail niy labaur was in vain. The weight of 
the gold I drew out of my furnace was diminished by one-half since 
I put it in, and my four hu? dred crowns were very soon reduced to 
two hundred ahd thirty, i gave tivcntj^ of these to my Italian, in 
order that he might travel to Mifhii, where the autlior of tin; receipt 
resided, and ask !iim the explanation of some passages which we 
thouglit obscure. I remained at Toulouse ^.T ilio winter, in the hope 
of his return ; but I mighr have remained there till this day if I had 
wailed for him, for I never saw his face again. 

‘‘ In the succeeding somm(;r there w as a great plague, which forced 
me to quit the town. I did not, however, lose sight of my work. I 
w^ent to Cahors, where I remained six months, and made the acquaint- 
a nee of an old man, w'ho was commonly knowm to the people as ‘ the 
Viiilosopher a name wliich, in country jilacos, is often bestowed 
upon pcophf w’ho<-< only meri»; is, that they arc less ignorant tlian 
their neighbours. I shewed him my collci.’tioif of alchymical receipts, 
and asked Ids opinion upon thmii. He picked out ton ^r twelve of 
them, merely saying that they were bettor than the otliors. When 
the plague ceased, I returned to Toidousc, and recommenced my (ex- 
periments ill se ii’ch of tfic Ksione. 1 w'orked to such effect that my 
four liundnul crowns w’'ore reduced to one hundred and seventy. 

“ Tliat T might eon tin ue luy work on a method, I Uiude ac- 
quaintance, ill 1537, with a certain abbe who i^ided iu the iioigh- 
boiirliood. Ho was smittc'^' wdlJ* the samo^nania as myself, and told 
me that one of his friends, who had follow^od to Home in the retinue 
of the Cardinal d'Arinagnac, had sent him fro^ tftat citj> a new' receipt 
wdiicli could^not fail to transmute iron and copper, but wHich would 
cost tw^o liundrcd crowns. I provided half this money, and the abbd 
the rest ; and we b!?gan to operate at our joint expense. As we re- 
quired spirits of wine for our experiment, I bought ft tun of excellent 
vin deJjfaUlac, I extracted the spiri' and rr •tified it several times. 
We took a quantity of this, into which ivo put four marks of silver 
and one of gold that had been undergoing the process of calcination 
for a month. We put this mixture cleverly into a sort of horn-shaped 
vessel, with another to servo as a retort ; and placed ivhole appa- 
ratus upon our furnace to prc*duce congelation. This experiment 
lasted a year ; but, not to remain idle, we amused ofirselves with 
many othex;le3s important operations. W o drew' quite as much profit 
from these 'a# from our greajiwork. 

“ The whole of the year 1537 passed over without producing any 
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cliange wJiatever ; in fact wo miglit have waited till dooiaaday for the 
congelation of oiir 5?pu‘its of wine. However, w'O made a projection 
with it upon some heated quicksilver ; but alliwas in vain. Judge 
of our chagrin, especially of that of the abbo, who had already^boasted 
to all the monks of his monastery, that they had only to bring the 
large pump which stood in a oorhorof the cloister, and ho woald con- 
vert it into gold : but this ill lack^id no% prevent us from persever- 
ing. I once more mortgaged my paternal lands for four hundred 
crowus, the whole of which I determined to devote to a renewal of 
my search lor the great'secret. The abb^ contributed tiie same sum ; 
and with these eight Inmdrcd crowns I proceeded to Paris, a city 
more abounding with alehy mists than any other in the world, resolved 
never to leave it until I had cither found the philosopher’s stone or 
spent all my money. This journey gave the greatest offence to all my 
relations and friends, who, imagining that I was fitted to be a great 
lawyer, wore anxious that I should establisli myself in that profes- 
sion. For the sake of quietncBS, I pretended, at last, t^t such was 
my object. 

“ After travelling for fifteen days, I arrived in Paris on the 9th 
of January i'539. I remained for a month almost unknown ; but I 
had no sooner begun to frequent the amateurs of the science, and 
visited the shops of the furnace-makers, than I had the acquaintance 
of more than a hundred operative alchymists, each of whom had a 
different theory and a different mode of working. Some of them pre- 
ferred cementation ; others sought the universal alkahest or dissol- 
vent ; and some of them boasted the great oliicaey of the essence of 
emery. Some of tliem endeavoured to 'v-xtract mercury from other 
metals, to fix it aftoiwards ; and, in cruder that each of us should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the proceedings of the others, w e agreed 
to meet somewdiere every night and report progress. We met some- 
times at the house of one, and sometimes in the garret of another ; 
not only on week-days, but on Sundays and the great festivals of the 
Church. ‘ Ah !' one used to say, ' if 1 had the means of recommenc- 
ing this experiment, I should do something,’ ‘ Yes,* said a.iother, 

* if my crucible had not cracked, I should have succeeded before now;* 
while a third exclaimed, with a sigh, ‘ If I had but had a round cop- 
per vessel of sufficient strength, I would have fixed mercury with 
silver.* Thej^ was not one among them who had not some excuse 
for his failure ; but I was (leaf to all their speeches. I did not want 
to part with my money to any of them, remembering how often I had 
been the dupe of such promises. 

“ A Greek at last presented himself; and with hirh t worked a 
!ong time uselessly upon nails made of cinnabar or vermilion. I was 
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also acquainted^. V 1th a foreign gentleman newly arrived in Pnris, and 
often acoothpauied him to the shops of the goldsmiths to sell pieces 
of gold and si Ivor, tW) produce, as he said, of his experiments. I 
stuck closely to him for a long time, in the hope that he would im- 
part his secret. Ho refused for a long time, but acceded at last on 
my earnest entreaty, and J iO<iad tha'; it was nothing more than an 
ingenious trick. I did nof^iiil to inform niy friend the abh6, whom 
I had left at Toulouse, of all m/ adventures ; and sent him, among 
other matter;, a relation of the tri(;k by which this gentleman pre- 
tended to turn lead into gold. The abbe stiji imagined that I should 
succeed at last, and advised me to remain another year in Paris, m here 
I had made so good a beginning. I remained there three years ; but, 
notwithstanding all my .iTort.s, Iliad no more success than I had had 
elsewhere. , 

“ I had just got to the end of my money, whcji I received a letter 
from the abbe, telling me to leave every thing, and join him immedi- 
ate iy at Toulouse. 1 went accordingly, and found that he had received 
letters from the mg of ^Navarre (grandfather or* Henry IV.). This 
prince wris a great lover of jdiilosophy, fult of curiosity, and had 
WTitten to the abbe that I should visit him at Pan ^ and that ho 
would give mo thi'ee or four thousand crowns if T would communicate 
the secret 1 had learned i’rom the foreign gcntlenuui. The ahbd’s 
ears were so tickled with the four thousand crowns, that he let mo 
have no peace night or day until lie had fairly seen me on the road to 
Pau. I arrived at that place in the month of May 1512. 1 worked 
away, and succeeded, according to the receipt I']\ad obtained. When 
I had rmished to tlie satis> ictioi. of the kii!g, he gave me the reward 
that 1 expected. Although he was willing enough to do me further 
service, he was dissuaded from it by the lords ?)f his c ourt ; even by 
many of those who had been most anxious that I should come. He 
sent mo then about my business, with many thanks ; saying, that if 
there was any thiifg in his kingdom which he could give mo — such 
as the produce of confiscations or the like — ho should be most happy. 

I thought I might sfay long cnougL for thc^^e prospective confisca- 
tions, and never get them at last; and I therefore determined to go 
back to my friend the abbe. 

** I learned that, on the road between Pau and Toulouse, thcr© 
resided a monk who was very skilful in all matters *f natural philo* 
Sophy. On*my return, I paui him a vish. He pitied Ihc very much, 
and advised me, with much warmth and kindness of ^pression, not 
to amuse myself any longer, with such expermienis as these, which 
w ere all fal^ and sophisticailj but that I should read the good books 
of the old philosophers, where I might not only find the true matter 
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of the science of alchym,y, but learn also tho exact ordfr of operations 
which ou^lii to be followed. Ivery much approved of thift wise advice j 
but before I acted upon it, I went back to my l«bb6 of Toulouse, to 
give,' hi 111 au account of the eight hundred crowns which we had had 
in common, and, at the same time, share with him such reward as I 
had received from the king of Navarre. If he was. little satisfied 
with the relation of my adventures, since our first separation, he ap- 
peared still less satisfied when I told him I had formed a resolution 
to renounce tlie search for the philosopher’s stone. The reason was 
tliat he thought me a good artist. Of our eight hundred crowns, 
tliere j’emained hut one hundred and seventy-six. When I quitted 
the abbe, I w(int to my own house with the intention of remaining 
fliore till I luid read all the old philosophers, ‘and of then proceeding 
to Paris. •’ 

“ I arrivccl in Paris on the day after All Saints, of the year 1546, 
and devoted ai 'other year to the as8iduou« study of groat authors. 
Among others, Pie Tuvha JPMlosophoritm tlie (lood 'f^'cvisan, ftjc 
JiemoiiidrancG of Walii^c lo ilio ^V^andcvhiy 

IMeung, and severa' others of tho best books; but, as 1 had Jiy rigid 
principles, I did not well know wiiat course to follow. 

“ At last I h*ft my solitude, not to see my former acquaintances, 
th(‘ adopts and operators, but to frequent the society of true philoso- 
})hors. Among them I into still greater uncertainties; being, in 
fact, completely bewildered by tlie variety of operations which they 
shewed me. Spurred on, n'^vcrtholcss, by a sort of frenzy or iuspira- 
l ion, I tht^'.w myself into Pie works of llaymond Lulii and of Arnold 
do Y illencuve. Tho readiiig o’’ those, aiicPPic rollcctions 1 made upon 
thorn, occupied me fm^ another j ear, wJien 1 finally determined ou tho 
course 1 should adopt. I was ofligod to wait, however, pntil J had 
mortgaged another very consideraolc portion of my patrimony. This 
business was not settled until the !»eginning of Lent 1549, when I 
commenced my operations. I laid ii a stock of ^1 that was neces- 
sary, and began to work the day '^fte: Easter. Itwas not, Ijowever, 
vithout some disquietude and ‘ftppositit. u from my friends who^cam© 
about me ; one asking me wliat I was goit g to do, and wlietber I had 
not already spent money enough u}jon suci follies ? Another assured 
me tluifc if I bought so much charcoal, I slio.dd strengthen the suspi- 
cion already eating, that I was a coiner of y;^se money. Aiiothor 
advised me to ^urcliase Bomeiplaceiii the magisti'^cy, as IVas already 
a Doctor of Laws. My relations spoke in terms b^ill more annoying 
to me, and even threatened that, if I continued to Make s^ch a fool 
p^^^^^sclf, they would send a posse of police-officer^ into my house^ 

V i||j| 5 |Pi™-iE all mv iurnaces and crucibles into atoms T was wesriArl 
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almost to deatljj by this continued persecution; but I found comfort 
in my work a^d in tlio progress of my oxpevi*nent, to which I was very 
attentive, and whicl^went on bravely from day to day. About tins 
time, there was a dreadful plague in Paris, 'which interrui)tcd all in- 
tercourse between man and man, and left me as much to myself tvs I 
could desire. I soon had +ho satisfac Lion to remark the progress and 
succession of the three colours wjiieh, according to the philosophers, 
always prognosticate the approaching perfection of the work. I 
observed them distinctly, one after the other ; and next day, being 
Easter Sumhiy, 1550, 1 made the groat trial. Some common quick- 
silver, which I put into a snmll crucible on the lire, w^as, in less than 
an hour, converted into very good gold. You may judge how great 
w^as my joy, hut I took care not to boast of it. I returned thanks to 
God for ihc,favour he had shown me, and prayed that I might only 
be permitted to make such use of it as would red'''und to liis glory. 

“ On the following day, I went tow^ards Toulouse to find the abb^ 
in i ccordauvo w ith a mutual promise, that we should communicate 
our discoveries t< each other. On my way, I galled in. to see the sage 
monk who had assisted me with liis counsels ; but 1 had the sorrow 
to learn that they were both dead. After this, I would return to 
my owm home, but retired to another place, to aw^ait one of my rela- 
tions w’hoin I had left in charge of rny estate. I gave him orders to 
sell all ihat belonged to me, as wadi moveable as immoveable — to pay 
my debts wdth the proceeds, and divide all the re t among those in 
any way related to mo, who iniglit stand in need of it, in order that 
they miglii cmjoy some share of the good fqi’tuneVvhich had befallen 
me. There w as a great dc...x of talk in the neighbourhood about my 
precipitate retreat; the wise.st of my acquair.^ince iinugiaing that, 
broken down and ruined by my mad expenses, I sold my little re- 
maining projierty, that I might go and hide my shame in distant 
countries. 

“ My relative already spoken of rejoined me orwtlie 1st of July, 
after havijig performed all the business I had entrusted him with. 
We to©k our departure together, to seek a laud of liberty. We first 
retired to Lausanne, in Switzerland, w hen, after remaining there for 
some time, we resolved to pass the remaindei' of our days in some of 
the most celebrated cities of Germany, living quietly and without 
splendour.” ** 

' Thus end^ the story of Denis Zachairof as written by Jiimself. He 
has not been so candid at its conclusion as at its commencement, and 
lias left thcfW'orld in doubt as to his real motives for pretending that 
he had discovered the philolopheris stone» It seems probable that 
the pntcnce he puts into the mouths of his wisest acquaintances wag 
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ilio true rciiGon of his retreat: that he was, in fact, reduced io jororty, 
and hid his shainc in foreign countries. Nothing furtfic^ is known of 
his life, and his real name has never yet been dj^icovercd. lie wrote 
a work on alchymy, entitled I7ie true Natural Philosojih^ of petals, 

Da. Deb and Edwabd Kdlly. 

John Dee and Edward Kelly claim io be mentioned together, 
having been so long associated in the same pursuits, and imdergone 
so many strange vicissitudes in each other’s society. Dee was alto- 
gether a wonderful marfi and had he lived in an ago when folly and 
siiptu’stition were less rife, he would, with the same powers which he 
onjoyt'd, have left behind him a bright and enduring reputation. lie 
was horn in Londgn in the year 1527, and 
very early manifested a Jove for study. At 
the age of lifteeii he v as sent to Cambridge, 
and delighted so much in liis books, that ho 
]iassed regula* 1 / eighteen hours every ^ay 
among them. Of the other six, he devoted 
four to sleep and two foe refreshment. 
Such intense application did not injure 
liis health, and could not fail to make 
him one of the first scholars of his time. 
ITnfortunately, however, he quitted the 
mathematics and the pursuits of true phi- 
losophy, to indulge in the unprofitable 
reveries tf the oceult sciences. He studied alchymy, astrology, and 
magic, and thereby rendered liimsclf ob;aoxioiis to the authorities at 
Cambridge. To a^ oid persecution, he was at last obliged to retire to 
the university of Loilvain ; the nunours of sorcery that were current 
respecting him rendering bis longer stay in England not altogether 
u ithout danger. Ke found at Louvain many kindred spirits who had 
known Cornelius Agrippa w'hile he resided among them, and by wdiom 
ho w as constantly entertained with the w ondrous deeds of that great 
master of the licrmetic mysteries. From their convcrsatioi^he re- 
ceived much encouragement io coiitinuo the search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone, which soon began to occupy nearly all bis thoughts. 

He did not long remain on the Continent, but returned to England 
ill 1551, being^at that time in the twenty-fourth year of his age. By 
the influence of his friend Sir John Cheek, he w’as kincUy received at 
the court of King Edward’ VI., and rewarded (it is difficult to say 
for w hat) w ith a pension of one hundred crowns. He continued for 
several years to practise in London as i|n astrologer ; pasting nativi- 
tolling fortunes, and pointing out lucky and unlucky days. 
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During tliereigi^ of Queen Mary he got into trouble, being suspected 
of heresy, ana charged with attempting 31 xy's life by means of 
enchantments, lie v^jgs tried for the latter offence, and acquitted 5 
but vras retained in prison on the former charge, and left to the ten- 
der mercies of Bishop Bonner, He had a very narrow escape from 
being binmod in Smithffeld, b J he son chow or other contrived to 
persuade that fierce bigot that his orthodoxy was unimpeachable, and 
was set at liberty in 1655. ^ 

On the acc'^ssioii of Elizabeth, a brighter day dawned upon liim. 
During her 1 ^tirement at Woodstock, her sl. /ants appear to have 
consulted him as to the tim> of Mary’s death, 'which circumstauce 
no doubt first gave rise to the serious charge for wliich he was brouglit 
to trial. They now cam to consult him more openly as to the for- 
tunes of their mistress ; and Itobert Dudley, the celebrated Earl of 
Leicester, was sent by command of the Queen herself to know the 
most auspicious day for her coronation. So groat was the favour he 
enj ycd, ihat, some years aftt /wards, Elizabeth condescended to pay 
him a- visit at }*u ’ juse in Murtlake, to view his inuscum of curiosi- 
ties, and when he was ill, sent her own physiciftn to attend upon liim. 

Astrology \vas the means whereby he lived, and he tinned to 
practise it witli great assiduity; but his heart was in alchymy. The 
philosopher’s stone nnd the elixir of life haunted his daily thoughts 
and his nightly areams. The Talmudic mysteries, which ho had also 
deeply studied, impressed him with the belief, that he might hold 
converse witli spirits and angels, and learn from them all the in^ steries 
of the universe. Holding the same idea as tl)e ^lon obscui'c sect of 
the 3^:osicrucians, some of horn he had peWiaps encountered in his 
travels in Germany, ho imagined tliat, by means of the philosopher's 
stone, 1 j(^ could summon these kindly spirits at*lds wi]\ By dint of 
continually brooding upon tlie subject, his imagination became so 
diseased, that he at last persuaded himself that an angel appeared to 
him, and promised be his friend and companion as long as he lived. 
He relates that one day, in November 1582, while lib was engaged in 
fervei^ prayer, ilie wdndow of liis mu cum lo 'king towards the west 
suddenly glowed with a dazzling light, in the midst of which, in all 
his glory, stood tlio great angel Uriel. Awe and wonder rendered him 
speechless ; but the angel smiling graciously upon him, gave him a 
crystal, of a convex form, and told him that whenever he wished to 
hold conversve with the beings of another sphere, ho had only to gazo 
intently upon it, and they would appear in the crystal, and unveil 
to him all .the secrets of futurity.** Thus saying, the angel disap- 

* The "crySal” alluded to apifarsto have been a Mack atone, or piece of poliahed 
coal. The following account of it is given in the Bupplemoi/ to Granger’s BiograpMvtU 
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peared. Dee found from experience of tbe crystal that it >ras neces- 
sary tlmt all the faculties of the soul should be concentrated upon it, 
otherwise the spirits did not appear. He al£b found that he coidd 
never recollect the conversations he had witli tlie angels. He there- 
fore determined to communicate the secret, to another i)erson, who 
might converse with the sjnrit while ho (Dee) sat in anothei part of 
the room, and took down in writing fhe revelations wliich they 
made. 
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He had this time in his service, as his asHisiant, one Edward 
Kelly, who, like himself, was crazy upon the subject of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. There was this difference, however, between them, 
that, while Dee w^as more of an cniliusiast than an impostor, Kelly 
was more of an impostor than an cnthusiaHt. In early life he was a 
notary, and had the misfortune to lost? both his ears for forgery. This 
mutilation, degrading enough in any man, was destructive to a philo- 
sopher; Kelly, therefore, 'lest his wisdom diould suffer in the world’s 
opinion, wore a black skull-cap, which, fitting close to his head, and 
descending over botli his cheeks, not only concealed his loss, but gave 
him a very solemn and oracular appearance. So well did'lie keep his 
secret, that even Dec, with whom ho lived so many years, appears 
never to have discovered it. Kelly, with this character, was just the 
man to carry on any piece of roguery for his own advantage, or to 
nurture the delusions of his master for tlic same purpose. Ho sooner 
did Dec inform him of the visit he had received from the glorious 
Uriel, than Kelly expressed such a fervour of belief, that Dee’s heart 
glowed with delight. He set about consulting his crystal forthwith, 

llhiori/. “The black Blonc into wbicli Dee used to call his spirits wos^iii the eolloction 
of the Earls of Pclerboroug’h, from >?ieience it carao to Lady ICliJtabeth Germaine. It was 
next the propert/ of the late Duke of Argylc, and i« now Mr. Walpole’s. It appears 
upon examination l.o be nothing' more than a polished piece of cannel coal; but this is 

what Butler means when he says, .. • 

w 

Kelly did all his feats iipon 
V The devil’s looking-glass— a stone.’ “ 
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and on the 2d I*ocember, 1581, the spirits appeared, and held a 
very extraordi:,;ary discourse with Kelly, which Dee took domi in 
MTiting. The curious ^.ader may see this iiirragoof nonsense among 
the ilar. cian Msd. in the British Museum. The later con^fultationa 
were published in a folio volume, in 1<359, by Dr. Meric Casaiibon, 
under tho title of ^4 true and J an lifud Ticlation of tvhat passed between 
Dr, John Dec and some Spires; t< nding^ had it succeeded^ to a general 
Alteration, of most States and Kingdoms in the IForld* 

The fame of ihese wondrous colloquies soon spread over the coun- 
try, and even j eaclied the Continent. Dee at the same time pretended 
to bo in possession of the V vitau which he stated he had found 
among the ruins of Glastonbury Abbo}^ in Somersetshire. Peo])lo 
flocked from far and near oO his house at Mortlakc to have their nati- 
vities cast, in preference to visiting astrologers of loss renon n. They 
also longed to see a man who, according to his ow’ . account, would 
never die. Altogcilicr, ho carried on a very profitable trade, but 
spoil so much in drugs and umtals to work out some peculiar process 
of transmutation, • at he never became rich. ^ 

About this time there came into England a v cal thy Polish noble- 
man, named Albert Laski, Count Palatine of Siradz, TTii# object was 
principally, he said, to visit the court of Queen lihizabetli, the fame 
of whose glory and magnificence had reached him in distant Poland. 
Elizabeth received this flattering stranger with f he most splendid hos- 
pitality, and appointed J»er favourite Leicester to s\ew h'ln all that 
was worth seeing in England- He visited all the curiosities of Lon- 
don and Wostminster, aud from thence procei^ded Oxford afld Cam- 
bridge, that ho might conveioe witJi some of the great scholars wliose 
writings shed lustre upon the land of tlieir birtli. ^Ile was very much 
disappointed at not finding Dr. Dee among them, aud told the Earl 
of Leicester tTiat he would not have gone to Oxford if lie had known 
that Dee was not tlierc. Tlie eai*l promised to introduce him to the 
great alchymist on their return to London, and the PijJe was satisfied. 
A few days afterwards, the earl aud Lasti being in the anttschamber 
of the Queen, av aiting an audience of jicr majesty, Dr. Dec arrived 
on the same errand, aud was introduced to tlie Pole.f An intercst- 

* Lilly the astrologer, in his writtou by liimsitlf, frennently iclis of j'ropheeio.s 
delivered by the angelh in y manner similar to the angels of i)r. Dee. Jie says, “The 
pruphcfjies were not given vocally by tlie angels, but by inspection of tb? erj tal in tyiies 
and figuTOii, or by apparition the circular wsy ; where, at some distance, the angels appear, 
representing by forms, shapes, and creatures, what is defnanded. Jt is veigr’ rare, yea oven 
in our days,” quoth that wiscsvcrc, “for any ojicrator or master to I’car the angels speak 
articulately; wlien they do speak, it is like the Irish, mmh in fhe throat J “ 

t Albert Lat/kijtson of .laroslav, Palatine of Siradz, and afterwards of Sendoinir, 
and chiefly contributed to the election of Henry of Valois, the 'riiird of France, to the 
throne of Poland, and was one of the delegates who went to France ii#ordcr to announca 
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ing conversation ensued, which ended by the strantjcr inviting him- 
self to dine with the astrologer at his house at Mdrtiake. Dee re- 
turned homo in some tribulation, for he found he had not money 
enough, without pawning his plate, to entertain Count Laski and his 
retinue in a manner becoming their dignity. In this emergency he 
sent off an express to the Earl of Leicester, stating frankly tlie em- 
barrassment he laboiured under, and praying his good offices in repre- 
senting the matter to her majesty^.* Elizabeth immediately sent him 
a present of twenty pounds. 

On the appointed day Count Laski came, attended by a numerous 
retinue, and expressed such open and warm admiration of the won- 
derful attainments of his host, that De^ turned over in his own mind 
how he could bind irretrievably to his iiiterpsts a man wJio seemed so 
well inclined to become his friend. Long acquaintance wdtii Kelly 
had imbued him with all the roguery of that personage, and he re- 
solved to make fhe Polo pay doarly for his dinner, lie found out 
before many days that he possessed grmt estates in his own country, 
as well as great inluonce, but that extravagant disposition had 
reduced him to temporary embarrassment. If e also discovered that 
ho was afirjgi believer in the iihilosopher’s stone and the water of life. 
He was therefore just the man upon w'hom an adventurer might fasten 
himself. Kelly thought so too; and both of them set to work to weave 
a web, in the meshes of which they might firmly entangle the rich 
and credulous stranger. They went very cautiously about it ; first 
throwing out obscure hints of the stone and the elixir, and finally of 
the spirits, by means of whom they could turn over tlio prges of the 
book of futurity, and rtfad the awful secrets inscribed therein. Laski 
eagerly implored that he might be admitted to one of thoir mysteri- 
ous intervic vs with*^ Uriel and the angels ; but they knew human na- 
ture too well to accede at once to the request. To the c junt’a entrea- 
ties they only replied by hints of the difficulty or impropriety of sum- 
moning the spirits in the presence of a strangei, or of one u ho might 
perchance havc'iio other motive tlian the gratification of a vain curio- 
sity; but they only meant io whet the edge of his appetite^ by this 
delay, and would liave been sorry indeed if the count had boon dis- 
couraged. To shew how exclusively the thoughts both of Dee and 

U”! the new monarch his elevation to the sovereignty of Poland. After the deposition of 
Henry, Albert Laski voted for Maximilian of Austria. In 1683 he visited England, w'hcn 
Queon Elizabeth received him with great distinction. The honours- which were shown 
him during hif* visit to Oxford, by the especial command of the Queen, were equal to 
thos(e rendered to sovereign princes. His extraordinary prodigality rendered his enormous 
wealth insufficient to defray his expenses, and ho therefore became a 'zealous adept in 
olci^ymy, and took from England to Poland wph him two known 'alchymists. — Count 
YMorinu Krasinski’s llUtorical Sketch of the Jti^ormaiion in JPoland, 
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Kelly were fixe(\iipoii their dupe at this time, it is only necessary to 
read the introduction to their first interview '.ith the spirits, related 
in the volume of I)r. Cbsaubon. Hie entry made by Dec, under the 
date of the 25th of May, 1583, says, that when the spirit appeared 
to them, ‘‘I [John Dec] andE. K. [Edward Kelly] sat together, 
conversing of that noble Pok,i*an Albcrtus Laski, his great honour 
hero with us obtained, and Of his great liking among all sorts of the 
people.” INo doubt they were diatjussing how they might make the 
most of the “noble Polonian,” and concocting the fine story with 
which tliey a'\crwards excited his curiosity, ' and drew him firmly 
within their toils. “ Suddenly ,” says Dee, as they w ere thus employed, 
“ there seemed to come out of the oratory a spiritual creature, like 
a pretty girl of seven or .line years of age, attired on her head, wdth 
her hair rolled up before and hanging dow n behind, with a gown of 
silk, of changeable red and green, and with a train. She seemed to 
play up and down, and seemed to go in and out behind the books ; 
and ‘.8 sIki seemed to go betw cen them, the books displaced them- 
selves, and made ly for her. 

With such tales as thcscj they lured on the 'Pole from day to day, 
and at last persuaded him to be a witness of their mysteriej!. Whether 
they played off any optical delusions upon him, or w^hether, by the 
force of a strong imagination, he deluded himself, docs not appear ; 
but certain it is that be became a complete tool in their hands, and 
consented to do whatever they wished him. Kellv, at these inter- 
views, placed himself at a certain distance from the wondrous crystal, 
and gazed intently upon it, wJiile Dee took liis pla^jg! in a corn,t‘r, ready 
to set down the proj)hecies *\s tlu y were utfered by the spirits. In 
this manner they prophesied to the Pole that he should become the 
fortunate possessor of the philosoplier’s stone; tfiat he should live for 
centuries, ailfi be chosen Kiiig of Poland, in which capacity he should 
gain many great victories over the Saracens, and make his name illus- 
trious over all the caf th. For this purpose it w as necessary, however, 
that Laski should leave England, and take them with him, together 
with tljeir wives and families; that he hould licat them all sumptu- 
ously, and allow them to want for nothing. Laski at once consented ; 
and very shortly afterw^ards they were all on the road to Poland. 

It took them upwards of four months to reach the count’s estates 
in the neighbourhood of Cracow. In the mean time, they led a plea- 
sant life, and spent money with an unsj)aring hand. When once 
established in the count’s palace, they*commenced the great Lermetic 
operation of transmuting iron into gold. Laski provided them w ith 
all necessafywnaterials, and^ided them himself with his knowledge 
of alchymy; but, somehow or other, the experiment always failed at 
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the very moment it ought to have succeeded, and they were obliged 
to recomnieiice operations on a grander scale. jSut the hopes of 
Laski were not easily extinguished. Already, in idea, the possessor 
of countless millions, he was not to bo cast down for fear of present 
expenses. He thus continued from day to day, and from month to 
month, till ho w as at last obliged to sell a portion of his 'deeply- 
mortgaged estates to find aliment for the hungry crucibles ot Dee and 
Kelly, and the no less hungry stomachs of their wives and families. 
It was not till ruin stared him in the face that he aw'oke from his 
dream of infatuation, too happy, even then, to find that he had escaped 
utter beggary. Thus restored to his senses, his first thought w^as how 
to rid liimself of his expensive visitors. Not wishing to quarrel with 
them, he proposed that tliey should proceed to Prague, w^eU furnished 
with letters of recommendation to the Emperor Kudolpli. Our alchy- 
mists too plainly saw' that nothing more was to be niaduof the almost 
destitute Couuo Laski. Without hesitation, tlurcfore, they accepted 
the proposal, and set out forthwith to-the imperial residence. IThey 
had no difiicnlly, on their arrival at P. ague, in obtaining an audience 
of the emperor. They found him w iiJing enough4to believe that sueli 
a thing as the philosopher's stone existed, and fiattered themselves 
that they li'ad made a favourable impression upon him ; hut, from 
some cause or other— perhaps the look of low cunning and quackery 
upon the face of Kell}^ — the emperor conceived no very high opinion 
of their abilities. He allow'cd them, however, to remain for soim^ 
months at Prague, feeding themselves upon the hope that he w'ould 
employ them ; hut the more he saw*^ of them, the less he liked them ; 
and when the pope’s niiucio represented to him that he ought not to 
countenance sueli heretic magicians, he gave orders that they should 
quit his doqpnionscwithin four-and-tw'enty hours. It w’as fortunate 
for them that so little time W'as given them ; for, had they remained 
six hours longer, the nuncio had received orders to procure a perpetual 
dungeon or the stake for them. 

Not knowung well w hither to direct their steps, they resolved to 
return to Craeow% where they had still a few friends ; but by this 
time the funds they had drawn from Laski were almost exhausted, 
and they w'cre many days obliged to go dinnerless and supperless. 
They had great difficulty to keep their povert}' a secret from the 
world ; but tl^ey managed to bear privation witliout murmuring, froci 
a conviction that if the fact were known, it would militote very much 
against their pretensions. Nobody would believe that they were pos- 
sessors of the philosopher s stone, if it were once suspected that they 
did not know' howr to procure bread for their subsistei^pe* They still 
gained a little by casting nativities, and kept starvation at arm’s 
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lengtK, till a ne^ dupe, rich enough for their purposes, dropped into 
their toils, in the shape of a royal personage Having procured an 
introduction to Rtcph|n king of Poland, they predicted to him that 
the Emperor Iludolph would shortly be assassinated, and that the 
Germans would look to Poland for his successor. As this prediction 
was not precise enough to sr Hsfy the king, they tried their crystal 
again, and a spirit appearedtwho tolu them that the new sovereign of 
Germany would be Stephen of Poi-irid. Siejihen was credulous enough 
to believe them, and was once present when Kelly held his mystic 
conversation'; \\ ith the shadows of his crysu 1. He also appears to 
have furnished them ith money to carry on their experiments in 
alchymy; but he grew tired, at last, of their hruken promises and 
their constant drains upon his poehet, and was on iho point of dis- 
carding them with disgrace, when they met with another dupe, to 
whom they ciigerly tvansferred their services. This was Count Posen - 
berg, a nobleman of large estates u.t Trebona in Lohomia. So com- 
fort /ble did they find thcins.lves in the palace of this munificent 
patron, that they mained nv«ir]y four years with him, faring sump* 
tuously, and havii g an almost unliinited cotnniand of his money. 
TLo count was more ambitious than avaricious: he^had wealth 
enough, and did not care for the philosojiher's stone on account of 
the gold, but of the length of days it would bring him. They Jiad 
their predietion.s, accordingly, all ready framed to suit his charactiu*. 
They prophesied that ho should be chosen king of Poland ; and pro- 
mised, moreover, that he should live for five hundred years to enjoy 
his digiHt}^ provided always tJiat he found them t^flicient Qioncy to 
carry on their experiments. • 

But now, while fortune smiled upon them, uhilo they revelled in 
the rewards of successful villany, retributive jusftco car e upon them 
in a shape tkoy had not anticipated. Jealousy and juistrust sprang 
up betu'een the two confederates, and led to such violent and frequent 
quarrels, that Dee w»s in constant fear of exposure. Kelly imagine'^ 
himself a much greater personage than Dee ; measui^ng, most likely, 
by the standard of impudent roguery t. ad waS displeased that on all 
occasions, and from all persons. Dee received the greater share of 
honour and consid(?ration. He often threatened to leave Dee to shift 
for himself ; and the latter, who had degenerated into the mere tool 
of his more daring associate, was distressed beyond n.eas^re at the 
prospect of his desertion. His mind was so deeply imbued v;ith super- 
stition, that he believed the rhapsodies of Kelly to he, in a great 
measure, derived from his intercourse with, angels ; and he knew not 
where, in l3i% whole world, look for a man of depth and wisdom 
enough to succeed him. As their quarrels every day became more 
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and more frequent, Dee wrote letters to Queen Eliz^eth to secure a 
favourable reception on his return to England, whith/ir he intended 
to proceed if Kelly forsook him. He also her a round piece of 
silver, which he pretended he had made of a portion of brasp cut oat 
of a warming-pan. He afterwards sent her the warming-pan also, 
that she might convince herself that the piece of silver corresponded 
exactly 'with the hole which was cut intc the brass. While thus pre* 
paring for the worst, his chief desire was to remain in Bohemia with 
Count Kosenbcrg.w’lio trc'atcd him well, and reposed much confidence 
in him. ^Neither had Kelly any great objection to remain ; but a new 
passion had taken possession of his breast, and be was laying deep 
schemes to gratify it. His own wife was ill-favoured and ill-natured; 
Dee’s w'as comely and agreeable; and be longed to make an exchange 
of partners without exciting the jealousy or shocking the morality of 
Dee. This was a difficult matter ; but to a man like Kelly, who was 
as deficient in reclitucle and right* feeling as he was full of impudence 
and ingenuity, the difficulty was not jo surmountable. He had also 
deeply studied the character and the fSibles of Deo ; aud he took his 
measures accordingly. The next time they co^isulted the spirits, 
Kelly pretqnded to be shocked at their language, and refused to tell 
Deo what they had said. Dee insisted, and was informed that they 
ere henceforth to have their wives in common. Dee, a little startled, 
inquired whether the spirits might not mean that they were to live in 
common harmony and good-will? Kelly tried again, with apparent 
reluctance, and said the spirits insisted upon the literal interpreta- 
tion. The poor fanatic Dee resigned himself to their will; but it 
suited Kelly’s purpose 'lO appear coy a little longer. He declared 
that the spirits must be 6])irits not of good, but of evil ; and refused 
to consult t3..eui an^ more. He thereupon took his departure, saying 
that ho would never return. 

Dee, thus left to liimself, was in sore trouble and distress of mind. 
He knew not on whom to fix as the successor to Kelly for consulting 
the spirits ; bill at last chose his son Arthur, a boy of eight years of 
age. He consecrated him to this service with great ceremony, and 
impressed u))on the child's mind the dignified and awful nature of 
the duties he was called upon to j»erform ; but the poor boy had 
neither the imagination, the faith, nor the artifice of Kelly. He 
looked intently upon the crystal as he was told; but coiild see nothing, 
and hear nothing. At last^ u hen his eyes ached, he said he could see 
a vague indistinct shadow, butniothing more. Dee was in despair. 
The deception had been carried on so long, that he "yfas never so 
happy as when he fancied he was holding converse ^ with sui)erior 
beings ; and he cursed the day that had put estrangement between 
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Him and Jiis ('<JUr friend Kelly. This was cvactly what Kelly had 
foreseen ; andj w hen he thought the doctor had grieved sufficiently 
for his absence, he returned unexpectedly, and entered the room 
where tne little Arthur was in vain endeavouring to distinguish 
something in tlie crystal. T n, in ent'^ring this circumstance in his 
journal, ascribes this sudden **ctuni to a ‘‘miraculous fortune” and 
a “divine fate;” and goes on to record that Kelly immediately saw 
the spirits which had remained mvisible to little Arthur. One of 
these spin’ts Uemted the previous command, that they should have 
their wives iu common. Kelly bowed his head s'-'id submitted; and 
Pee, in all humility, conseiite 1 to the arrangement. 

This was the extreme deptli of the wretched man’s degmdation. 
In this manner they ccftitiuuod to live for three or four months, 
when, new quarrels breaking out, they separated once more. This» 
time their separatioti was final. Kelly, taking th ■ elivir which he 
had found in Glastonbury Abbey, proceeded to Prague, forgetful of 
the abrupt n.ode in which he ^ id previously beojj expelled from that 
city. Almost imn. diately after Ixis arrival, he was seized’ by ordei* 
of the Einpei'or Rudolph, and Dirovvii into prison. He was I’oleased 
after some months’ confiiicmeiit, and continued for five jitjars to lead 
a vagabond life in Germany, telling fortunes at one place, and pre- 
tending to make ;'old at another. lie w.as a second time thrown into 
prison, on a charge of heresy and sorcery; and he then resolved, if 
ever he obtained his lihci’ty, to i-etuni to England He soon dis- 
covered tliaf there was iu> pro^’pect of this, and tliat his imprisonment 
was likely to be for life, lie twisted his bed-(d^hes into«ft rope, 
one stormy night in Ke})n lat/ JoDd, and let himself down from the 
wiiidow of his dungeon, sitiiatcd at the top of a very high tower. 
Being a coi’puleiit man, the rope gave way, aiid^lic \vas*precipitated 
to the grounS. He broke two of bis ribs and ))otli his legs; and was 
otherwise so much ii^ured, that he expired a few days afteiwards. 

Pee, for a while,* had more prosperous fortune. The warming- 
pan he had sent to Queen Elizabeth was not without effect. He was 
rewarded soon after Kelly had left liii/A with an nivitation to return 
to England. His pride, which had been sorely humbled, sprang up 
again to its pristine dimensions, and lie set out from Bohemia- with a 
train of attendants becoming an ambassador. Hovv ho procni-ed the 
money does not appear, unless from the liberality of the vkh Poheinian 
Rosenberg, or perhaps from hP. plunder. ^ He travelled with three 
coaches for himself and family, and three wagons to catry his bag- 
gage. Each coach had four horses, and the whole train was protected 
by a guard b:? four and twenty soldiers. This statement may bo 
doubted ; but it is on the authority of Pee himseif, who made it on 

11 
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oatli before tbe commissioners appointed by Ebzabet^ to inquire into 
his circumstances. On his arrival in England he had<an audience of 
the queen, who received him kindly, as far a^/^words went, and gave 
orders that he should not be molested in his pursuits of chemistry 
and philosophy. A man who boasted of the power to turn baser 
metals into gold, could not, thought Elizabeth, be in want of money ; 
and she therefore gave him no more substantial marks of her appro- 
bation than her countenance and f>r6tection. 

Thrown thus unexpectedly upon his own resources, Dee began in 
earnest the search foV the philosopher’s stone. He worked inces- 
santly among his funiaccs, retorts, and crucibles, and almost poisoned 
himself with deleterious fumes. lie also consulted his miraculous 
crystal; but the spirits appeared not to him. lie tried one Bar- 
tholomew to supply the place of the invaluable Kelly ; but he being 
a man of some little probity, and of no imagination at all, the spirits 
would not hold any communication with him. Dee then tried another 
pretender to philosophy, of the naiiK. Gf Hickman, but had no letter 
fortune. The crystal had lost its power since the departure of its 
great high priest. From tliis quarter, then, Dee c*v)uld get no informa- 
tion on the stone or elixir of the alchymists, and all his offoHs to dis- 
cover them by other means were not only fruitless but expensive. lie 
was soon reduced to great distress, and wrote piteous letters to the 
queen, praying relief. He represented that, after he left England with 
Count Laski, the mob had pillaged his house at Mortlakc, accusing 
him of being a necromancer and a wizard; and had broken all his 
furniture, burned his libnxry, consisting of four thousand j-arc volumes, 
and destroyed all the pKilosopliical instruments and curiosities in his 
museum. For this damage ho claimed compensation ; and further- 
more stated, that, as he had come to Eiigland by the queen’s com- 
mand, she ought to pay the expenses of his journey. Elizabeth sent 
him small suras of money at various times; but Dee still continuing 
his complaints, a commission was appointed tJ inquire into his cir- 
cumstances. He finally obtained a small appointment as Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, which he exchanged, in 1505, for the j^arden- 
ship of the college at Manchester, He remained in this capacity till 
160^ or 1603, when, his strength and intellect beginning to fail him, 
he was compelled to resign. He retired to his old dwelling at Mort- 
lake, in a sta^e not fiir removed from actual want, supporting himself 
as a common fortune-teller ; and being often obliged to sell or pawn 
his books ta procure a dinner. James 1. was often applied to on his 
behalf, but he refused to do any thing for him. It may be said, to tho 
discredit of this king, that the only reward he would gragnt the inde* 
fatigable Stowe, in his days of old and want, was the royal pdl> 
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mission to beg >at n| one will blame him hr neglecting such a 
quack as John l^eo. ifc died in 1608^ in the sighty-first year of his 
age, and was buried, at Sfortlake. 

The Cosmopolite, 

Many disputes have ai'isen as to the ^-eal name of the alohymist 
who wrote several works unddi* the above designation. The general 
opinion is t^t he was a Scotsman ftamed Seton, and that by a fate 
very common io alchymists who boasted too loudly of their powers 
of trail smiftati -n, ho ended his days miserably in a dungeon, into 
which he was thrown by a Goijrnan pocentatc until he made a million 
of gold to pay his ransom. By some he has been confounded with 
Michael Sendivog, or Sendivogius, a Pole, a professor of the same 
art, who m^de^a great noise in Europe at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. Lciiglet du Fresnoy, who is in general well 
infoiTTicd with respect to the alchymists, inclines to the belief that 
these personages were distinct ; and gives the following particulars 
of the Cosmopolite, extracted trom George MorhofF, in his Epistola 
ad LangelotUim, and other writers. * 

About the year 1600, one Jacob Ilaussoii, a Butch pilots was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland. A gentleman, named Alexander 
Seton, put off in a boat, and saved him from drowning, and after- 
wards entertained him hospitably for many weeks at his house on the 
shore, llausscn saw that he was addicted to the pursuits of chc« 
mistiy, but no conversation on the subject passed between them at 
the time. About a year and a half afterwards, H^ussen being then 
at home at Fiiikhuysen, in H(; land, received ^ visit from his former 
host. He endeavoured to repay the kindness ihat had been shewn 
him ; and so great a friendship arose between them that Seton, on 
his depart u re j^iiFered to make him acquainted with the great secret 
of the philosopher’s stone. In liis presence the Scotsman tinnsmuted 
a great qiniiitity of bJle metal into pure gold, and gave it him as a 
mark of liis esteem. Seton then took leave of his fnend, and tra- 
velled into Germany. At Dresden he xrl..e no sduret of his wonderful 
j) 0 wers, having, it is said, performed transmutations successfully be- 
fore a great assemblage of the learned men of that city. The cir- 
cumstance coming t6»thc «ars of the Duke or Elector of Saxrny, he 
gave orders for the arrest of the alchymist. He cans*. 1 h'm to hA 
imprisoned in a high tower, and se^. a guajd of forty men to watch 
that he did not escape and that no strangers were admitted to his 
presence. The unfortunate Seton received several visits from the 
elector, who ’used every art oi persuasion to make him divulge his 
secret. Seton obstinately refused either to communicate his secret, 
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or to make any gold for the tyrant ; on whic|. he stretched upon 
the rack, to see if the argument of torture ^vould r^der him moi*e 
tractable. The result was still the same ; neither hope of reward nor 
fear of anguish could shake him. For several months hd* remained 
in prison, subjected alternately to a sedative and a violent regimen, 
till his health broke, and he wasted away almost to a skeleton. 

There happened at that time to be at Dresden a‘ learned Pole, 
named Michael Sendivogius, who had wasted a good deal of his time 
and substance in tl^e unprofitable pursuits of alchymy. He was 
toucbed with pity for the hard fate, and admiration io\ the* intrepidity 
of Sctoii ; and determined, if possibly, to aid him in escaping from 
the clutch of his oppressor. He requested the elector’s permission 
to see the alchymist, and obtained it wilh*sorae difficulty. He found 
him in a state of gi’eat wretchedness, slint up from the light of day 
in a noisome di’iigeon, and witji no better cqucli or fare than those 
allotted to the worst of criminals. 8^eton listened eagerly to the ])ro- 
posal of escape, and promised the generous Pole that he would make 
him richer than an cistern monarch if by hi« means he were liberated. 
Sendivogius immediately commenced operations ; he sold some pro* 
porty wlu%h he possessed near Cracow, and with the proceeds led a 
merry life at Dresden. He gave the most elegant suppers, to which 
he regularly invited the officers of the guard, and especially those who 
did duty at the prison of the alch)Tnist. He insiuuate<i himself at 
last into their confidence, and obtained free ingress to his fiiend as 
often as he pleased ; pretending that he was using his utmost endea- 
vours* to conquer his ^ obstinacy and worm his secret out of him. 
When their project was ripe, a day '"was fixed upon for the grand 
attempt ; and Sendivogius was ready with a post-chari<)t to convey 
him witJi all speed into Poland. By drugging some. wine which he 
presented to the guards of the prison, he rendered them so drowsy 
that he easily found means to scale a wall unobserved, with Setoii, 
and effect bis^escape. Seton’s wife was in the chariot awaiting him, 
having safely in her possession a small packet of a black powder, which 
W'as, in fact, the philosopher’s stone, or ingredient for the tmusmu- 
tatioii of iron and copper into gold. They all arrived in safety at 
Cracow ;*but the frame of Seton was so wasted by torture of body 
and starvation, to say nothing of the anguiall of mind ho had en- 
dured, that he did not long survive. He died in Cmcow, in 1C03 or 
1604, and was buried upder the cathediul church of that city. Such 
is the Bioty related of the author of the various works which bear the 
name of the Cosmopolite. A list of them may be found iii the third 
volume of the Eutory of Hertneth PhiloBophy. ^ 
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Senbivogtits. 

On the death of Seton, Sendivogius married liis widow, hoping to 
learn fron^ her some of the secrets of her deceased lord in the art of 
transmutation. The ounce of black powder stood him, however, in 
better seivicc ; for the alch^mibts c*y, that hy its means he con- 
verted great quantities of qui^silver into the purest gold. It is also 
said that he performed this cxperiiient successfully before the Em- 
peror Rudolph 11., at Prague ; and that the ^''^peror, to commemo- 
rate the circu: istance, caused a marble tablet to be affixed to the 
wall of the room in which it w .s performed, bearing this inscription, 
“Faciat lioc quispiam alius, quod fecit Sendivogius Poloiius.” M. 
Besrioyers, secretary to ike Princess Mary of Gonzaga, Queen of 
Poland, writing from Warsaw in IGol, says that ho saw this tablet, 
which existed at that time, and was often visited by lie curious, 

^>ie after-life of Sendivogius is related in a Latin memoir of him 
by oil . Brodo’vski, liis steward • and is inserted Vy Pierre Borel in 
his Treamre of Oau ill Antiquities^ The Emperor Rudolph, accord- 
ing to this authority, was so well pleased with liis success, that he 
made him one of his councillors of state, and invited hiifi to fill a 
station in the royal household and inhabit the palace. But Sendivo- 
gius loved his liberty, and refused to become a courtic*!*. He pre- 
ferred to reside on his own pati-imoiiial estate of Gravarna, whore, 
for many years he exercised a princely hospital it 3 % Pis phUosoidiic 
powder, wliieh, liis steward says, was red, and nut black, lie kept in 
a little box of g<»ld ; and with one gmin of it heViould malic five 
huiidroti ducats, or a thousai* I rix-dollars. fie generally made his 
projection upon quicksilver. When he travelled, he gave this box 
to his steward, who hung it round his neck by a gold chain next his 
skin. But thc^greatest part of the powder he used to hide in a secret 
place cut into the step of his chariot. He thought that, if attacked 
at any time by robbers* they would not search such a jdaco as that. 
When he anticipated any danger, he would dress himself in his 
valet’s clpthos, and, mounting the coad. box, put the valet inside, 
lie was induced to take these precautions, because it was no secret 
that he possessed the philosopher’s stone ; and many unprincipled 
adventurers were oii^Jic watch for an opportunity to plunder him. 
A German j>rincc, whose uaino Brodowski has not tli«.ugl t fit to 
chronicle, served him a scui-vy trick, which ever afterwards put him 
on his guard. This prince went on his knees to b'eudiwpgius, and 
entreated hin\ in the most pressing terms to satisfy his curiosity, 
by converting* seme quicksilver, into gold before him. Sendivogius, 
wearied by his importunity, consented, upon a promise^ of inviolable 
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Becrecy. After his departure, the prince called a werman alchymist, 
named Muhletifels, who resided in his hous^ and tftld him all that 
had been done. Muhlenfels entreated that he might have a dozen 
mounted horsemen at his command, that he might instantly ride 
after the philosopher, and either rob him of all his powder, or force 
from him the secret of making it. The prince desired nothing bet- 
ter ; Muhlenfels, being provided with twelve men well mounted and 
armed, pursued Sendivogius in itot haste. He came up with him at 
a lonely inn by the \oad-sidc, just as he was sitting down to dinner, 
lie at first endeavoured to persuade him to divulge the secret ; but 
finding this of no avail, he caused ld"» aecorajfiices to strip tlie nn- 
Ibrtuiiate Sendivogius and tie him naked to one of the pillars of tlie 
house, lie then took from him his gold*on box, containing a small 
(juantity of the powder; a manuscript book on the philosopher’s 
stone ; a goldtai medal, with its chain, pn.'soiitod to him by the 
Hmperor Rudolph ; and a rich cap, ornamented with diamonds, 
of the value of one hundred thousajyl i Ix-dollars. With thisTboot; / 
lie decamped, leavipg Sendivogius still naked and firmly bound to 
the pillar. His servant had been treated in a similar manner ; but 
the people of the iun released them all as soon as the robbers w’erc 
out of sight. * 

Sendivogius proceeded to Prague, and made his complaint to the 
emperor. An express was instantly sent off to the piiiicc,’ with or- 
ders that he should deliver up Muhlenfels and all his plunder. The 
prince, fearful of the emperor’s wrath, caused three large gallows to 
be erected in Ins coiyt-yard ; on the highest of which he hanged 
Muhlenfels, with another thief on caHh side of him. lie thus pro- 
pitiated the emp^'or, and got rid of an ugly witness against himself. 
He sent llfick at the same time, the bojewellcd hat,J:lio medal and 
chain, and the treatise upon the philosopher’s stone, which had been 
stolen from Sendivogius. As regarded the gowder, he said he had 
not seen it, a:jjd knew nothing about it, « 

Tliis adventure made Sendivogius more prudent ; he would no 
longer perform the process of transmutation before any how- 

ever higlily recommended. He pretended also to be very poor ; an^ 
sometimes lay in bed for weeks together, that people might believe 
he was Buffering from some dangerous malady and could not there- 
fore, by au}^ possibility, be the owner of the philosopher’s stone. He 
would occivsionally coin false money, and pass it off as gold ; prefer- 
ring to be ‘esteemed a cheat rather than a successful alchymist. 

Many other extraordinary tales are ttild of this personage by his 
steward Brodowski, but they are no* worth repeatihgl He died in 
1636, aged upwards of eighty, and was buried in his own chapel at 
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Glravama. Several iorks upou alchymy have been published under 
his name* I 

The Rosicjiucians. 

It was during the time of the last-mentioned author that the sect 
of the Rosicrucians first bc^ii to create a sensation in Europe, The 
influence which they exorcised upon opinion during their biicf career, 
and the permanent impression \|hich they have left upon Eui*opeaa 
literature, claim for them csiiecial notice. Refru-e tlieir time, alchymy 
was but a grovelling delusion ; and theirs is tlie merit of having spi- 
ritualised and refined it. They also enlarged its sphere, and supposed 
the possession of the philosopher’s stone to be, not only the. means of 
wealth, but of health and happiness, and the iiisirnnieiit by which 
man could pommand the services of superior beings, control the ele- 
ments to his will, defy the obstructions of time and space, and ac- 
qinrc the most intimate knowledge of aU the secrets of the universe. 
V\ i’d and visionary as they were, they were not without their nses ; if 
it were only for 'raving purged the superstitions of Europe of the dark 
and disgusting fonns with which the monks InSi peopled it, and substi- 
tuted, in their stead, a race of mild, graceful, and btjnoli<ecnt beings. 

They arc said to have derived their name from Christian Roseiii- 
creutz, or ‘‘ Rose-cross,” a German philosopher, who travelled in tho 
Holy Land towards the close of the fourteenth century. While dan- 
gerously ill at a place called Diuncai’, he was visited by some learned 
Arabs, who claimed him as their brother in science, and unfolded to 
him, by inspiration, all the secrets of his past'^life, both of thought 
and of action. They rosto»’od him to health by means of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and afterwards instructed him in all their mysteries. 

returned to Europe in 1401, being then oiuy twci ty-thrcc years 
of age ; and drew a clioscn number of his friends around him, whom 
he initiated into the new science, and bound by solemn oatlis to keep 
it secret for a cent^y. lie is stiid to have lived cighty-tliicc years 
after this period, and to have died in 1484. • 

Many have d(?nied the cxisteiKf .nf such a personage as llosen- 
creutz, and have fixed tho origin of this sect at a much later epoch. 
The first dawning of it, they say, is to be found in the theories of 
Paracelsus and the dreams of Pr. Pec, who, without intending it, 
became the actual, though never tho recognised foui>ders of the Rosi- 
crucian philosophy. It is iiow difficult, and indeed impossible, to 
determine whether Pee and Paracelsus obtained their ideas from tho 
then obscure and unknown Rosicrucians, or whether the Rosicru- 
cians did follow and improve upon them. Certain it is, that 
their existence was never suspected till the year 1605, when they 



began to excite attention in Gennany. Jo si oner wetc tbeir doc- 
trines promulgated, than all the visionaries, P*r*acelfii48, and alchy- 
mists, flocked around their staiidiird, and vaiatcd Rosencreutz aa 
the now regenerator of the human nice. Michael Mayer, cele- 
brated physician of that day, and who had impaired his health and 
wasted his fortune in searching for the philosopher’s stone, drew up a 
rei'>ort of the tenets and ordinances of tlie new fi’atemity, which was 
published at Cologne, in the year JG15. They asserted, in the first 
place, ‘‘ that the meditations of then* founders surpassed every thing 
that had ever boon imagined since the creation of the world., without 
even excepting the revelations of the Deity ; that they were destined 
to accomplish the general peace and regeneration of man before the 
end of the world arrived ; that tliey possessed idl wisdom and piety in 
a supreme degree ; that they possessed all the graces of nature, and 
could distribute tlioiu among the rest of mankind according to their 
pleasure; that they \^e^e subject to neither liuiiger, nor thirst, nor 
disease, nor old age, nor to any other ijico’.venieuce of nature ; th^^t 
they know by inspiration, and at the fuat ghiUce. cYciy one who was 
worthy to he admitted into their society; that Mjjy laid the same 
knowledge then which they would have possessed if they had lived 
from the beginning of tlie world, and had been always acquiring it; 
that they had a volume in which tliey could read all that ever was or 
ever would bo written in other books till the end of time ; that they 
could force to, and retain in their service the most ])Owcrful spirits 
and demons ; that, by the virtue t)f their songs, they could attract 
pearls and precious stones from the doiitlis of the sea or the bowels of 
the earth*; that God had covered them with a thick cloud, by means 
of v^hicli they could shelter themselves iron) the malignity of their 
enemies, and that tl ey could thus render themselves invisible from 
all eyes ; that the first eight brethren of the ^ Rose-crosfj>* had power 
to cure all maladies ; that, by means of the fraternity, the triple dia- 
dem of the pope would be reduced into dust ; tliiit they only admitted 
two sacraments, viththe ceremonies of the primitive Church, renewed 
by them ; that they recognised the Rourtli Monarcliy and the Emperor 
of the Romans as their chief and the chief of all Christians; that they 
would provide liirn with more gold, their treasures being inexhaust- 
ible, than the King of Spain liad ever drawn from the golden regions 
of Eastern and Western Ind.” This w’as their confession of faith. 
Their rules of conduct were six in number, and as follow ; 

First. That, in their tra'^ds, they should gratuitously cure all dis- 
eases. 

Secondly, That they should always dress in confoi^iuty to the 
fasliion of the country in which they rosfded. 
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Thirdly, That thly should, once every year, meet together in the 
place appointed by |!ie fraternity, or send in writing an available 
excuse. 

Fou»‘thly, That eveiT brother, whenever he felt inclined to die, 
should choose a person worthy to snoceed him. ^ 

Fifthly. That the words Rose-a oss*’ should be the marks by 
which they should recognise each other. 

Sixthly. That their fratcriiity|Should be kept secret for six times 
twenty years. • 

They Assorted that tiicso laws had been found inscribed in a golden 
book in the tomb of Rosen creutz, and that the six times twenty years 
from his death expired in lCi/4. They were consequently called upon 
from that time forth to promulgate their doctrine for the welfare of 
mankind.* 

For eight years these enthusiasts made converts in Germany, but 
they excited little or no attention in other parts of Europe. At last 
the made their appearance In Paris, and threw all the learned, all 
the credulous, an l all the lovcrs of the marvellous into commotion. 
In the beginning '.f March 1()2.3, the good f«lks of that city, when 
they arose one morning, were surprised to find all their wi^lls placarded 
with the following singular manifesto: 

“ We, the deputies of the principal College of the brethren of the Rose- 
cross have taken up our abode, visible amd invisible, in this city, by the 
grace of the Most High, towards 'ivhom are turned the hearts of the just. 
We shew and teach without looks or signs, awl speak all sorts of lan- 
guages in the countries where we dwell, to drav^ vminhind, our fellows, 
from error and from death, • 

For a long time this strange placard was the sole topic of conver- 

* Tlili followjTijj lt!g(Mul of Ihc lonil) of Roscncreutz, wiittcn ))y EuiLace Itiulgel], ap- 
pears in No. 37v' of the Spectator:- -‘‘A certain person, hnvin}; occasion to dig somewhat 
deep in the ground where tliis philosopher lay interred, met with a small door, having a 
wall on each side "of it. ijjfis curiosity, .and the hope of finding some hidden treasure, 
soon prompted him to force open the door, lie Avas immediately surprised by a sudden 
blaze of light, and discovered a very fair vault. At the upner end Sf it was a statue of a 
man in armour, sitting by a talde, and leaning q his left arm. lie held a truncheon in 
his right hand, and had a lamp buniing before him. The man had no sooner set one foot 
within the vault, than tlic statue, erecting Itself from its leaning posture, stood bolt up- 
right; and, upon the fellow’s advancing anolher step, lifted up the trimchoonin his right 
hand. The man still venturou a third step; when tlielflJflue, Avitli a furious blow, broke 
the lamp into a thousand pieces, and left his guest in sudde.n darkness, tlpon the report 
of this adventure, the country people came with lights to tlie sopulclire, uml discovered 
that the statue, Avhich Avas made of hiT. ;s, w. s nothing more than a piece of clock-work; 
that the floor of the vault Avas nil loose, and undcrlaii^Avith several spr^igs, which, upon 
any man’s entering, naturally produced that Avhich had happeued. 

*' Kosici'cnclus, say his disciples, made use of this method (o shew the world that be 
had rc-inA’cnted tjio cver-burniiig lainps of the ancients, thongh he was resolved no one 
•hould reap any advantage from the ttiscovery.” 
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sation in all public places. Some few wond^ea, out toc greater 
number only laughed at it. In the course of jftew w62ks two books 
were published, which raised the first alarm respecting this mysteri- 
ous society, whoso dwelling-place no one knew, and no members of 
which had ever been seen. The first was called a histoiy of The 
frightful Com,}uicis entered into between the Devil and the 2)Tet€nded ‘ /«.- 
visibles f 2vith their damnable Instructions^ the deplorable Ruin of their 
Disciples^ ami iheir miserable end^ f^he other was called an Examina- 
tion of the new and w^hioivn Cabala of the Brethren of the Rose-cross^ 
who have latehj inkobited the City of Paris; with the IJJstory of their 
Manners, the Wonders worked by them, many other particulars. 
These books sold rapidly. Eveiy one w'as anxious to know some- 
thing of this dreadful and secret brotherhood. The badauds of Paris 
were so alarmed that they daily expected to see the arch^en^my walk- 
ing til propria persona among them. It w'as said in these volumes 
that the Jlosicruciau society consisted of six and thirty persons in all, 
who liad renounced their baptism and JiOi 3 of resurrection. That it 
was not by means of good luigels, as they pretended, that they worked 
their prodigies ; but that it was the devil who gave them power to 
transport themselves from one end of the w^orld to the othei* with the 
rapidity of thought ; to speak all languages ; to have their purses 
always full of money, however much they might spend ; to be invisi- 
ble, and penetrate into the most secret places, in si>itc of fastenings 
of bolts and bars ; and to be able to tell tlie past and future. These 
thirty-six brethren were divided into bunds or com|>auios : six of them 
only had been sent on the mission to Paris, six to Italy, six to Spain, 
six to Germany, four to^Swedeu, and tv.;^ into Switzerland, two into 
Klanders, two into Lorraine, and two into Franchc Comte. It was 
generally bt 'ieved that the missionaries to France resided soniewheve 
in tlie Marais du Temple. That quarter of Paris socni acquired 
a bad name, and people w^erc afraid to take houses in it, lest they 
should be turned out by the six invisibles of tlfb Ilosc- cross., It was 
believed by the populace, and by many others whose education should 
have tauglit them better, that persons of a mysterious as})ect.used to 
visit the inns and hotels of Paris, and cat of the best meats and drink 
of the best wines, and then suddenly melt away into thin aii- when 
the landlord came with the reckoning. That gentle maidens, wdio 
went to bed alone, often awoke in the night and found men in bed 
with them, of shape more jDcautiful than the Grecian Apollo, who im- 
mediately bt'came invisible when an alami was raised. It was also 
said that many persons found large heaps of gold in their Jbouses with- 
out knowing from whence they came.*. All Paris was in’ alarm. No 
man thought himself secure of his goods, no maiden of her virginity, 
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DIP wife of her chastl^, while these Rosicmcians were abroad. la the 
midst of the^coinmo Jion, a second placard was issued to the following 
effect ; 

“ if any one desires to see the hrethren of the Rose-cross from extnosity 
oidy, he nill never communimte with us. But if his will really induces 
him to inscribe hiz naine in the reyi ter of our hroihtrJtood^ we^ who can 
judye of ike thouyhts of alt men^ wiU conviwe him of the (ruth of our 
proniues. For this reason we cUinoC puULsh to the world the place of 
our abode, ThouylU al'^ne^ in miison with sincere will of those udio 
desire to hn^ iv us, is suficimt to mahe its known to them, and them to whF 

Though the existence of such a society as that of the llosc-cross 
was problematical, it Avas quite evident that somebody or other was 
concerned in the pvomuigatiun of these placards, wdxich were stuck 
up on ©very wall iu Paris. The jxolice endeavoured in vain to find 
out the offenders, and their w'ant of success only served to increase 
ti^^^ perplexity of the public. The Church very soon took up the ques- 
thui; and the Abbe Caulti' a Jesuit, wrote a book to prove that, 
by then* enmity o the pope, they could he no otlier than disciples of 
Luther seiit to promulgate his heresy. Their very name, he added, 
proved that they were heretics ; a cross surmounted by a rose being 
the heraldic device of the arcli-heretic Luther. One Garasso said they 
were a confrat' ruity of drunken impostors ; and thal their name was 
derived from the garland of roses, in the form of a cross, hung over 
the tables of taverns in Germany as the embloni A secrecy, and from 
whence w^as derived the common saying, when one man communicated 
a secret to another, that it was said “ under thS^rosc.” Others inter- 
preted the letters P. R. C to mean, not brethren of the Rose-Cross, 
hut Fratres Boris Cocti, or Brothers of Boiled Dew ; and explained 
this appellation ]>y alleging that they collected Jarg^ ipiantities of 
morning dew, and boiled it, in order to cxti*act a very valuable in- 
gredient in the coijipositioii of tlic philosopher’s stone and the water 
of life. ^ 

The fraternity thus attacked defmded themselves as well as they 
were able. They denied that they used magic of any kind, or tliat 
they consulted the devil. Tliey said they were all happy ; that they ’ 
had lived more than a centniy, and expected to live many centuries 
more ; and that the intimate knowdedge wliicli they pos.sessed of all 
nature was communicated to them by God himself us a reward fur 
their piety and utter devotion to his /crvice. Thorie were iu error 
who derived their name from a cross of roses, or calltd them drunk- 
ards. To set the world right on the first point, they reiterated that 
they derived their name f?om Christian Rosencreutz, tneir founder j 
and answer the latter charge, they repeated that they knew not 
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what thirst was, and had higher pleasures thanUbhose of the palate* 
They did not desire to rneddle with the politics eg religicei of any man 
or set of inep, although they could not help denying the supremacy 
of the pope, and looking upon him as a tyrant. Many slandei^, they 
said, liad been repeated respecting them, the most unjust of which 
wac, that they indulged in carnal appetites, and, under the cloak of 
their invisibility, crept into the chambers df beautiful maidens. They 
asserted, on the couti-ary, that thej^rst vow they took on entering 
the society was a vow of chastity, an^l that any one among them who 
transgressed in that particular would immediately lose aP the* advan- 
tages he enjoyed, and be exposed once more to hunger, woe, disease, 
and death, like other men. So strongly did they feel on tlie subject 
of chastity, that they attributed the fall of Adam solely to liis want 
of this virtue. Besides defending themselves in this they 

entered into a further confession of their faith. They discarded for 
ever all the old talcs of sorcery and witchcraft, and communion with 
the devil. They said there were no such 1 orrid, unnatiii’al, and dis- 
gusting beings as the incubi and succubi, and the innumerable gro- 
tesque imps that men had believed in for so many ages. JMaii was 
not surround(‘4 with enemies like these, but with myriads of beauti- 
ful and beneficent beings, all anxious to do him service. The air was 
peopled with sylphs, the water with undines or naiads, the bowels of 
the earth with gnomes, and the tire with salamanders. AD these 
beings wore the friends of man, and desired nothing so much as that 
men should pu\*ge tliemselves of all uncleanness, and thus bo enabled 
to see and converse with them. They possessed great power, and 
were unrestrained by the barriers of space '.r the obstructions of mat- 
ter. But man was in one particular their superior, lie had an im- 
iiKn'tal soul, and they nad not. They might, however, become sharers 
in man’s immortality if they could inspire one of that ra(ie with the 
passion of love towards them. HcncC it was the constant endeavour 
of the female spirits to captivate the admiration 6f men, and of the 
male gnomes, sylphs, salamanders, and undines to be beloved by a 
woman. The object of this passion, in rctunung their love, imparted 
a portion of that celestial fire, the soul ; and from that time forth the 
beloved became equal to the lover, and both, when their allotted 
course was run, entered together into the mansions of felicity. These 
spirits, they said, watched constantly over mankind by night and day. 
Breams, omens, and presentiments were all their works, and the 
means by which they gave warning of the approach of danger. But 
though so well inclined to befriend man for their own sakes,, the want 
of a soul rendered them at times capricious and revengeful 5 'they took 
offence on slight causes, and heaped injuries instead of benefits on 
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the heads of those ^/ho extinguished the light of reason that was in 
them by gluttony, d' jbauchery, and other appetites of the body. 

The excitement produced in Pans by the placards of the brother- 
hood a^id the attacks of the clergy wore itself away after a few months. 
The stories circulated about them became at last too absurd even for 
that age of absurdity, and meji began to laugh once more at those in- 
visible gentlemen and thdr fantastic doctrines. Gabriel Naude at 
that conjuncture brought out Hs Avu d la France sur les Frh^es de 
la Rose-croivy in which he veryfuccessfully exposed the folly of the 
new sect. This work^ though not well written, was well timed. It 
quite extinguished the Rosi crucians of Prance ; and after that year 
little more was heard of them. Swindlers in different parts of the 
country assumed the iiome at times to cloak their depredations ; and 
now and then one of them was caught and hanged for his too great 
ingenuity in enticing pearls and precious stones from the pockets of 
other people into his own, or for passing off lumps of gilded brass for 
pi e gold, made by the agenuy of the philosopher’s stone. With these 
exceptions, oblivion shrouded them. 

The doctrine was not confined to a sphere so narrow as Franco 
alone ; it still flourished in Germany, and drew many ciyiverts in Eng- 
land. The latter countries produced two great masters in the persona 
of Jacob Bohinen and Robert Fludd — ^pretended philosophers, of whom 
it is difficult to say which was the more absurd and extravagant. It 
would appear that the sect was divided into two classes — ^the brothers 
Horn GriiciSy who devoted themselves to the wonders of this sublunary 
sphere, and the brothers A uras Cruch, who wdl>e wholly occupied in 
the contemplation of thing^j divine. Fludd belonged to the first class, 
and Bohmen to the second. Fludd may be called the father of the 
English Rosicrucians, and as such merits a conspicuous niche in the 
temple of l<\>lly. 

He was born in the year 1574 at Milgate, in Kent, and was the 
son of Sir Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen Elizabeth. lie 
was originally intended for the army ; but he was^oo fond of study, 
and of a disposition too quiet and '«i.»iring, to shine in that sphere. 
His flither would not therefore press him to adopt a coui-se of life for 
which he was unsuited, and encouraged him in the study of medicine, 
for which he early manifested a partiality. At the age of twenty-five 
ht proceeded to the continent ; and being fond of .he abstnise, the 
marvellous, and the incomp’ehensible, he became an ardent disciple 
of the school of Paracelsus, whom he lodked upon as Qie regenerator 
not only of medicine, but of philosophy. He remained six years in 
Italy, France, knd Germany^ storing his mind with fantastic notions, 
and seeking the society of enthusiasts and visio jaries. On his return 



to England in 160,% he received the degi’ee ofpoctor of Medicine 
from the University of Oxford, and began to pra tise a% a physician 
ill Loudon. * 

He soon made himself conspicuous. He latinised his nair^ from 
Robert Eludd into Robertus il Fluctibus, and began the promulgation 
of many strange doctrines. He avowed his belief in the philosopher’s 
stone, the water of life, and the universal ^dkahest ; and maintained 
that there wore but two principles o^.all things —which were, conden- 
sation, the boreal or northern virtut ; and rarefaction, the southern 
or austral virtue. A nuniber of demons, he said, ruled over thG.humaii 
frame, wliom ho armnged in their places in a rhomboid. Every dis- 
ease had its peculiar demon who produced it, which demon (^ould only 
be combated by the aid of the demon whoso glace was directly oppo- 
site to his in the rhomboidal figure. Of his medical notions we shall 
have further occasion to speak in another part of this book, when we 
consider him in his character as one- of the first foanders of the mag- 
netic delusion, and its offshoot, animal n.a ^netisui, wliich has croaj,ed 
BO much sensation in our own day. 

As if the doctrines ali'eady mentioned were no'' wild enough, he 
joined the Rosicrucians as soon as they began to make a sensation in 
Europe, and succeeded in raising himself to high consideration among 
them. Tlie fraternity having been violently attacked by several 
German authors, and among others by Libaviiis, Fludd volunteered 
a reply, and published, in lOKJ, his defence of the Rosicruciau phi- 
losophy, under the title of the Apologia cojnpe.idiaria Fraternita^ 
tan de llosea-criwe ampiclonis at infamm laactdis aspersam aUuem» 
This work immediately pre cured him great renown upon the Conti- 
nent, and he was henceforth looked upon us one of the high-priests 
of tlie sect. Of so much importance was he considered, that Keppler 
and Gassendi thought it necessary to refute him ; and tlie hwtter wrote 
a complete examination of his doctrine. Merseniie also, the friend 
of Descartes, and who had defended that philosopher when accused 
of having joined wthc Rosicrucians, attacked Dr. h Fluctibus, as he 
preferred to be called, and shewed the absurdity of the brothers of 
the Rose-cross in general, and of Dr. h Fluctibus in particular. Fluc- 
tibus wrote a long reply, in which he called Mersenne an ignorant 
calumniator, and reiterated that alchemy was a prohtable science, 
and the Rosicrucians worthy to be the regeiieiators of the world. This 
book was j)ublished at Frankfort, and was entitled Summum Bonurn^ 
quod est Magics,, CahalcB, Alcldmim, Fmtrum JRosem- Cruets veronmx^ U 
adversus Mersenium Calumniatorem, Besides this, he wrote several 
other works upon alchymy, a second answer to Libavius .upon the 
Rosicrucians, and many medical works He died in London in 1637 
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After his tiitic thc^i'C was some diminution of the sect in England. 
They excited i>at littje attention, and made ao effort to bring them- 
selves into notice. Occasionally some obscure and almost iiicompre- 
heiisiblr work made its appearance, to shew the \vorld that the folly 
was not extinguished. Eugenius Philalethes, a noted Alchymist', who 
has veiled his real name under ihis e jsiimed one, translated Tim Fame 
and Confesdon of the lirethnn of the Rosie Cross, wliich was published 
in London in 1652. A few years afterwards, another enthusiast, 
named John ileydon, wrote twojworks on tho subject: the one en- 
titled The h ise Man's Cronm, or the Qlory of the Rosie Cross; and the 
other, The Tloly Guide, lead'in^ the wat/ to unite Art and Nature with 
the Rosie Crosse uncovered, if either of these attracted much notice. 
A third book was somexyhat more successful ; it was called A new 
Method of RosicrucUm Physic; by John JJeydon, the servant of God 
and the Scerkary of Nature, A few extracts will shew the ideas of the 
English Rosicrucians about this period. Its author was an attorney, 
p ‘uctising (to use his own words) at Westminster Hall all teiiu 
times as long as ho lived, and in the vacations devoting himself to 
alchymical 'and Rt.sicruciaii meditation.” In* his preface, called by 
him an Apologue for an Epilogue, he enlightens the puj^lic upon the 
true history and tenets of his sect. Moses, Elias, and Ezekiel were, 
lie says, the most ancient masters of the Rosicrucian philosophy. 
Those few then existing in England and the rest of Europe, were as 
the eyes and cars of the great king of the universe, seeing and hear- 
ing all things ; seraphically illuminated'; companions of the Jioly com- 
pany of unbodied souls and immortal angels; %urning themselves, 
Proteus-like, into any shap^\ and having tliB power of working mira- 
cles. The most pious aud abstmeted brethren could slack the plague 
in cities, silence the violent winds and tempesoS, calm the rage of 
the sea and' rivers, walk in the air, frustrate the malicious aspect of 
witches, cure all diseases, and turn all metals into gold. He had 
known in his time Iwo famous brethren of the Rosie Cross, named 
Walfourd and Williams, who had w^orkecl miracles hi his sight, and 
taught him many excellent predictici • of astrology and earthquakes. 

“ I desired one of these to tell me,” says he, “ whether my complexion 
were capable of the society of my good genius. ‘ When I see yon 
again,’ said he (which was when he pleased to conic to me, f >r I knew 
not where to go to him), ‘ I will tell you.’ When I saw him after- 
wards, he said, ‘ You should pi-ay to God ; for a good and holy man 
can offer no greater or more acceptablcf service to (Jod than the 
oblation of himself — his soul.’ He said also, that the good genii 
w^ere the heivgn eyes of God^ running to and fro in the world, and 
with love and pity beholding the innocent endeavours of harmless 
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and single-hearted men, ever ready to do th Q good aid to help 
them.’* 

’ Heydon held devoutly true that dogma of the Bosici-ucians which 
said that neither eating nor drinking was necessary to m>,n. He 
maintained that any one might exist in the same manner as that sin- 
gular people dwelling near the source of the Ganges, of whom mention 
was made in the tiavels of his namesake, Sir Christopher Heydon, who 
had no moutlis, and therefore couU not eat, but lived by the breath 
of tlieir nostrils ; except when theyfcook a far journey, and then they 
mended their diet with the smell of flowers. He said i hat in really 
pure air “there was a fine foreign fiitn^'ss,” with which it was sprink- 
led by the sunbeams, and which was quite sufficient for tlie nourish- 
ment of the generality of mankind. Those who had enormous appetites, 
he had no objection to see take animal food, since they coqld not do 
without it ; but he obstinately insisted that there was no necesMty 
why they should eat it. If they put a plaster of nicely-cooked meat 
upon tlicir epigastrium, it would be S!i'*icieTit for the wants ofrthe 
most robust and vomcious ! They would by that means let iii no 
diseases, as they did ^ the b?’oad and common gate, the mouth, as 
any one iniglit sec by example of drink ; for all the while a man sat 
in water he was never athirst. Tie had known, he said, many Rosi- 
cnicians who, by applying wine in this manner, had fasted for years 
together. In fact, quoth Heydon, we may easily fast all our life, 
though it be three hundred years, without any kind of meat, and so 
cut off all danger of disease. 

This^“ sage philosopher’* further informed his wondering contem- 
poraries that the chiefs of the doctrine al^vayg carried about with them 
to the% place of meeting their symbol, cali(;d the R. C. which was an 
ebony cross .^ourish^d and decked with roses of gold ; the cross typi- 
fying Olirist’s sufferings upon the cross for our sins, and^the roses of 
gold the glory and beauty of his Resurrection. This symbol was 
carried alternately to ]\Tecca, Mount Calvary, Moftnt 8inai, Haran, and 
to three other pfaces, which must have been in mid-air, called Cascle, 
Apamia, and Chaulutmu YHssa Cawiuch, where the Rosicrucian 
brethren met when they pleased, and made resolution of all their ac- 
tions, They always took their pleasures in one of these places, where ’ 
they resolved all questions of whatsoever had been done, was done, or 
should be done in the world, from the beginning to the end thereof. 
And these,” he concludes, “ are the men called Kosicrucians I” 
Towards ^tho end of th<^ seventeenth century, more rational ideas 
took possession of the sect, which still continued to boast of a few 
members. They appear to liave con^dered that conleatment was 
the true philosopher’s stone, and to have abandoned the insane search 
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for a mere phantom of the imagination* Addisoii, in The Spectator,^ 
gives an accouijt of his conversation with a Ilosicrucian; from which it 
may be inferred that the sect had grown wiser in their deeds, though 
in their ^-alk they were as foolish as ever. **I was once/' says he, 
engaged in discourse witli a dosie^ucian about the great secret. 
Ho talked of the secret as of a spirit whicli lived within an emerald, 
and converted every thing that was near it to the highest perfection 
that it was capable of. *Tt gives a lustre,’ says he. ‘to the sun, 
and water to diamond. It ii^adlates ev- ' metal, and enriches 
lead with ;iU t:)o propei ties of gola. It heightens smolfe into llamc, 
ilamo into liglit, and light irto glory.* He furtlier added, ‘ that a 
single ray of it dissipates pai.i and care and melancholy from the 
person on whom it falls. In short,' says he, ‘ its presence naturally 
changes every place into a kind of heaven.’ After he had gone on 
for some ttnu^ in this unintelligible cant, I found that he jumbled 
’ natural and moral ideas together iiivO the same discourse, and that 
his g.'oat S(‘cret was nothing el o but content.” 

Jacob Bohmek. 

It is now time to speak of Jacob Bohmeu, who thougTit ho could 
discover the secret of the transmutation of metals in the Bible, and 
who invented a slvaugi^ heterogeneous doctrine of mingled alchymy 
and religion, and foumh?‘.l upon it the sect of the Aurea-cruciaus. 
He was born at Gdrlilz, in Upper Lusatia, in 1575, and foliovNtd till 
his thirtii^lh year the oc(;uj>aliou of a shoemaker, vin this obscurity 
he remained, with the character of <* visiouary^nd a man of unlsetlled 
mmd, until the j)roiiiu]gatioi. of the Bosicruciaii philosophy in his 
part of Germany, toward the year 1607 or 1008. h'rom tliat time 
he begati to j^glect his leather, and buried his bi.*in under the rub- 
bish of mctapliysics. The works of Buracclsiis fell into his hands ; 
and these, with the reveries of the Hosicrucians, so completely en- 
grossed his attention, that he abandoned his trade altog^etlier, sinking, 
at the same time, from a state of coj jjarative independence into 
poverty and destitution. But he was nothing daunted by the miseries 
And privations of the flesh ; liis mind was fixed upon the beings of 
another sphere, and in thought he vras already the new apostle of the 
human race. In the year 1612, after a meditation of four years, lie 
published his first work, entitled Aurora, or the liising of ilia 
Sun; embodying the ridiculous notions Paracelsus, and worse 
confounding the confusion of that writer. The philoao^er’s stono 
might, he coptoiidcd, be discovered by a diligent search of the Old 
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and New Testaments, and more especially of the Ap^:>caly}>;e, which 
alone contained all the secrets of alchymy. He contended that the 
divine grace operated by the same rules, ahd followed ^lie same 
methods, that tlie divine providence observed in 4;he natural world ; 
and that the minds of men were purged from their vices and cor- 
ruptions in the very same manner that metals were purified from 
their dross, namely, by fire. 

Besides the sylphs, gnomes, undines, and salamanders, he ac- 
knowledged various ranks and orj^ers of demons. He pretended to 
invisibility and absofato chastity: lie also said that, if .it j)l(?ased 
him, he could abstain for years from meat and drinlv, and all the 
necessities of* the body. It is needless; however, to pursue his follies 
any further. He was reprimanded for writing this work, by the 
magistrates of Gorlitz, and commanded to leave the ijen alone and 
stick to his wax, that his family might uot become ehai^eable to the 
parish. He neglected this goci advice, and eoutijiucd liis studies j 
burning minerals and purifying metals oj’e day, and mystifying the 
Word of God on the next. He after, v'ards wrote three oilier wc^ks, 
as sublimely ridiculous as the first. The one was out.’ tied Mctallurgkit 
and has the sligiit merit of being the least obscure of his compositions. 
Another was called Tha Temporal Mirror of Eternity ; ’and the last 
his Theosophy revealed ^ full of allegories and metaphors, 

** All strange and gcason, 

Devoid of sense and ordinary reason.” 

Bbhmcn died in 1G24, leaving behind him a. considerable number 
of adntiring disciples. Many of them became, during the seventeenth 
century, as distinguished for absurdity rfJ their master ; amongst whom 
maybe mentmned frifl’theil, Wondenhagen, J ohji Jacob Zimmermann, 
and Abral/lm IVankenberg. Their heresy rendered thfim obnoxious 
to the Church of Home ; and many of them snflfercd long imx)rison- 
mciit and torture for their faith. One, named uldmann, was burned 
aliA'e at Moscojv, in 1684, on a charge of sorcery, Bohmen’s u orks 
'll ere translated into English, and x>ublished many years afterwards, 
by an enthusiast named William Law. 

% 

Mokmios. 

Peter Mormius, a n<^)torious alchymist and contemporary of Bbh- 
mcn, endeavoured, in 1630, to introduce the llosicrucian x>hilosophy 
into Hollai\jfl. He applied to the States-Generalto grant him a public 
audience, that he might explain the tenets of the sect, and disclose 
a plan for rendering Holland the happiest and richest^country on the 
earth, by means of the philosoiiher’s stone and the service of the 
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clementaiy spirits. Tlie States-General wi'^ely resolved to Lavo 
nothing t# do witli liirn. He thereupon determined to shame them 
by printing his book, which he did at Leyden the same year. It was 
entitled The Booh of the most Hidden Secrets of Nature, and was 
divided into three parts ; the ^Irst treating of “ perpetual motion f 
the second of the “ transmutation of metals and the third of the 
universal medicine.” Ho a?so published some German works upon 
the Kosicruciaii pliilosopljy, at Frankfort, iu 1617. 

Poetry and romance arc deepl^ji^indcbted i '' ^hc llosicruciaus for 
many a gi*acei'il ci^eation. TJic literature o^ gland, France, and 
Germany contains hundr 'ds o' sweet fictions, whose niachiner)^ has 
been borrowed from tlieir day-dreams. The “delicate Aidcl” of 
Shakspeare stands pi’e-cminent among the number. From the same 
source Popp drew the airy tenants of Belinda’s dressing-room, in his 
charming Raj^e of the Loch; and La Motto Fouque, the beautiful 
and capricious water-nymph Undine, around whom he has thrown 
more grace and loveliness, and for whose imaginary woes he has 
excited more sympa- liy, than ever were bestowed on a supernatural 
being. Sir Walter Scott also endowed the Wtite Lady of i\venel 
with many of the attributes of the undines or water-sprite^^ German 
romance and lyrical poetry teem with allusions to sylphs, gnomes, 
undines, and salamanders ; and the French have not been behind in 
substituting them, in w^orks of liction,for the more cumbrous mytho- 
logy of Greece and Homo. The sylphs, more espocuilly, have been 
the favourites of the bards, and Lave become so famjhar to the popular 
mind as to be, in a manner, confounded with that other race of ideal 
beings, the fairies, who can bor d of an antiquity much more venerable 
iu the annals of superstition. Having these obligations to the llosi- 
crucians, no lover of poetry can wish, however absurd they verc, that 
such a sect of philosophers had never existed. 

Borui. 

Just at the time that Michael Mayer was leaking* known to the 
world the existence of such a body the Ilosicrucians, there was 
born in Italy a man who was afterwards destined to become the most 
conspicuous member of the fraternity. The alchymic mania never 
called forth the ingenuity of a more consummate or more successful 
impostor than Joseph Francis Borri. He w as born iu 1616, accord- 
ing .to some authorities, and iu 1027 accor(Jmg to others, at Milan; 
where his father, the Signor Branda Borri, practised as a*pliysician. 
At the age of, sixteen Joseph was sent to finish his education at the 
Jesuits’ college^in Home, wher<*he distinguished himself by his ex- 
traordinary memory. He learned every thing to which he applied 
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himself with the utmost case. In the most voluminous works no 
fact was too minute for his retention, and no study ';vas so abstruse 
but that ho could master it; but any advantages he might have 
derived from this facility were neutralised by his ungoverL^able p.*is- 
sioiis and his love of turmoil and debauchery. He was involved' in 
continual difficulty, as well with the heads of the college as with 
the police of Kome, and acquired so bad a character that years could 
not remove it. By the aid of his. friends he established himself as a 
phjfsiciaii in Borne/ and also o^-^..ained some situation in the pcj)e’8 
liousehold. In one of his fits of studiousness he grew enffrnoured of 
alchymy, and determined to devote Jiis energies to the discovery of 
tlie iiliilosophcr’s stone. Of unfortunate propensities he had quite 
sufficient, besides this, to bring him to poverty. His pleasures were 
as expensive as his studies, and both were of a uaturc^to^dostroy his 
health and ruin his fair fame. At the age of thirty-seven he found 
that he could not live by the practice of medicine, and began to look 
about for some other employment. became, in 1G53, j*rivatv 
sccrelary to the Marquis di Mirogli, the minister of the Archduke of 
Innsjiriick at the court of Borne. He continued in this capacitj'- for 
two years'; leading, however, the same abandoned life as heretofore, 
frequenting the society of gamesters, debauchees, and loose w’omcn, 
involving himself in disgraceful street quan’els, and alienating the 
patrons who were desirous to befriend him. 

All at once a sudden change was observed in bis bonduct. The 
abandoned rake put on the outward sedatoness of a. philosopher ; the 
scoffing sinner proclainied that he had forsaken his evil ways, and 
would live thenceforth a model of ^virtue. I o his friends this 
rc'forraation was pleasing as it was unexpected ; and Borri gave 
obscure 1 Ints that it had been brought about by some miraculous 
manifestation of a superior power. He pretended that lie held con- 
verse with beneficent spirits; that the sccrols of God and nature 
were reveale^l to him ; and that he had obtained possession of the . 
philosopher’s stone. Like his predecessor, Jacob Bdlimcn, he mixed 
up religious questions with his philosophical jargon, and took mea- 
sures for declaring himself the founder of a new'^ sect. This, at Borne 
itself, and in the very palace of the jiope, was a hazardous proceed- 
ing ; and Borri just aw oke to a sense of it in time to save himself 
from the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo. lie fled to Lmspriick, 
where he remained about a year, and then returned to his native city 
of Milan.* 

The reputation of his groat sanctity had gone before him ; and he 
found many persons ready to attach themselves to Ji^s fortunes. All 
who w ere desiroius of entering into the new’ communion took oath 
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of poverty, arK^reliufliiislicd their possessions for th<^ general good of 
the fraternity. Borri told tliem tliat he had received from tlie arch- 
angel Michael a lieavenly sword, upon the liilt of which were engraven 
the names of the seven celestial intelligences. “ Whoever shall 
refuse,” said he, to enter intc r.iy new ^heepfold shall be destroyed 
by the papal armies, of wlicyn God has predestined me to bo the 
chief. To those who follow me all joy shall be granfed. I shall soon 
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bring my chemical studies to a happy conolusion by the discovery of 
the philosopher’s stone, and by this means we shall all have as much 
gold as we dbsme. I am assured of the aid of the angelic hosts, and 
more especially of the archan^d Michael's. When I began to walk 
in thQ way of the spirit, I had a vision of the night, was assured 
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by an angelic voice that I should becomo a prophet. ^ In sign of it, I 
saw a palm-tree surrounded with all the glory of paradise. The 
angels come to me whenever I call, and reveal to me all tl^ secrets 
of the universe. The sylphs and elementary spirits obey me, and fly 
to the uttermost ends of the world to servo me, and those whom I 
delight to honour.” By force of contisiually repeating such stories 
as these, Borri soon found himself at the head of a very considerable 
number of adherents. As he figutres in these pages as an alchymist, 
and not as a religion^ sectarian, u will be unnece.ssary to re 2 :>eat the 
doetriiios which ho taught with regard to some of the 'dogmas of the 
Church of llofne, and which exposed him to the fi.erco resentment of 
the papal authority. They were to the full as- ridiculous as his philo- 
sophical pretensions. As the number of his followers increased, he 
appears to have cherished the idea of bccoiihiig one d&y h now Ma- 
homet, and of founding, in liis native city of Milan, a monarchy and 
religion of which he should be the king and tlio prophet. lie had 
taken measures, in the year 1G58, ff)r seizing llie guards at all tlio 
gates of that city, and formally declaring himself the monarch of the 
Mi.lane.so. ,,Jnst as he thought the plan ripe for execution, it was 
discovered. Twenty of his followers were arrested, and ho himself 
managed, witli the utmost ditBculty, to escape to the neutral terri- 
tory of Switzerland, where the papal displeasure could not reach him. 

The trial of his followers commenced forthwitli, and the w'holo of 
them Avero sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Borri’s trial 
proceeded in his absence, and lasted for upwards of two years. lie 
was condemned to death as a heretic and sorcerer in 1601, and was 
burned iu effigy in Borne by the common hangman. 

Borri, in iJic if^ean time, lived quietly in Switzerland, indulging 
himself in railing at the Inquisition and its proceedings. He after- 
wards went to Strasbourg, intending to fix liis residence in that town. 
Ho was received wdth great cordiality, as a^riian persecuted for his 
religious opinions, and Avithal a great alchymist. He found that 
sphere too narrow for his afqiiring genius, and retired in the same 
year io the more weal thy city of Amsterdam. He there hired a mag- 
nificent liouse, established an equipage which eclipsed in briiliancj" 
those of the richest merchants, and assumed the title of Excellency. 
Where he got the money to live in this expensive style was long a 
secret : the adepts in alchymy easily explained it, after their fashion. 
Sensible people were of* opinion that he had come by it in a less 
wonderful manner ; for it was remembered that amon^ Ixis unfortu- 
nate disciples in Milan, there were many rich men, whe, tn conformity 
with one of the fimdaiucntal rules of the sect, had given up all theii* 
earthly wealiii into the hands of their founder. In whatever manner 
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the money wm obtained, Borri spent it in Holland with an unsparing 
hand, and was looked up to by the people with no lit tip respect and 
veneration. He performed several able cures, and increased his re- 
putation 80 much that he was vaunted as a prodigy. He continued 
diligently the operations of alchymy, and waa in daily expectation 
that he should succeed in t^jrning the inferior metals into gold. This 
hope never abandoned him, oven in the worst extremity of his for- 
tunes ; and in his prosperity it led him into tlie most foolish expenses : 
hut ho could not long continue tolNivc so magnificently upon the funds 
he had brought from Italy ; and the philosopher’s stone, though it 
promised all for the wants of the moiTow, never brought anything for 
the necessities of to-day. He was obliged in a few months to re- 
trench, by giving up liisTarge liousc, his gilded coach and valuable 
blood-liofses, his liveried domestics, and his luxurious entertainments. 
'V^’^ith tliis diminution of splendour came a diminution of renown. His 
cures did not appear so miraculous when ho went out on foot to 2)pr- 
f<.)rm them, as tlu^y had J when his Excellency ” had driven to 
a poor jnans door in Jiis carriage with six hoi;ses. Ho sank from a 
prodigy into an ordinaiy man. His great friends shewed him the 
cold sliouldcr, and liis humble flatterers carried their iiicensc to some 
other shrine. Borri now thought it liigh time to change his quarters. 
With this view he borrowed jnoiiey wherever he could get it, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining two hundred thousand florins from a merchant 
named l>e IMeor, to aitl. as ho said, in discovering the water of lif(‘. 
He also obtained six diamonds of great value, on pretbnee that lu* 
could remove tlie Haws from tliein without^iminishingtheif weight . 
Witli this l)ooty he stole an ay secretly by night, and proceeded to 
llamburgli. 

On Ills jwrival in iliat city, he found the celebrated C Kristina, the 
ex-(]ucen of 8 n'eden. lie procured an introduction to her, and re- 
quested her patrona ge in his endeavour to discover the philosopher’s 
stone. She gave him some encourageineut ; but B#rri, fearing that 
the mercliiiiits of Amsterdam, who had connexions in Hamburgli, 
might expose liis delinquencies if he remained in the latter city, passed 
' ov('r to Copenhagen, and sought the protection of Frederick III., tlio 
king of Denmark. 

This prince was a firm believer in the transmutation of metals. 
Being in want of money, he readily listened to the plans of an adven- 
turer who had both eloquence and ability to recommend him. Ho 
provided Borri with the means to make experiments, anS took a great 
interest in Jbl^p progress of his ox)erations. Ho expected every month 
to possess riches that would lJuy Peru; and, wheii he was disappointed, 
accapted patiently the excuses of Borri, ’v^■ho, upon eiery failure, was 
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always ready with some plausible explanation. He became in time 
much attached to him ; and defended him from the jealous attacks of 
his courtiers, and the indignation of those u lio were grieved to see 
their monarch the easy dupe of a charlatan. Borri endeavoured, by 
every means in his power, to find aliment for this good opinion. His 
knowledge of medicine was useful to hjm in this respect, and often 
stood between him and disgrace. He lived six years in this manner 
at tlie court of Frederick ; but that monarch dying in 1670, he was 
left w'itliout a protector. ^ 

As he had made more enemies than friends in Copenhagen, and 
had nothing to hope from the succeoding sovereign, he sought an 
asylum in another country. He went first to Saxony ; but met so 
little encouragement and encountered so* much danger from the 
emissaries of the Inquisition, that he did not remaia there many 
mouths. Anticipating nothing luit persecution in every country that 
acknowledged the spiritual authority of the pope, he appears to have 
taken the resolution to dwell in Turkey, and turn Mussulman. On 
his arrival at the IIuiTi^garian frontier, on his w^ay to Constantinople, 
he was arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the conspiracy of 
the Counts iVadasdi and Frangipani, which hadjusi been discovered. 
In vain be protested bis innocence, and divulged his real name and 
profession. He u as detained in prison, and a letter despatched to the 
Emperor Leopold, to know what should be done with him. The star 
of liia fortunes was on the decline. The letter reaclu‘d Leopold at an 
unlucky moment. The pope’s nunciq was closeted with his majesty ; 
and he bo sooner heard tjiie name of Joseph Francis Borri, than he de- 
manded h’m as a prisoner of the Holy See. The request was complied 
with; and Borri, clofely manaeded, was sent under an escort of soldiers 
to the prisulii of the Inquisition at Home. He was too winnch of an 
impostor to bo deeply tinged with fanaticism, and was not unwilling 
to make a public recantation of his heresies, iLhe could thereby save 
his life. Wheic the proposition was made to him, he accepted it 
with eagerness. His punishment w-as to be commuted into the hardly 
less severe one of perpetual imprisonment ; but ho was too happy to 
escape the clutch of the executioner at any price, and ho made the* 
amende hoiwrahle in face of the assembled multitudes of Rome on the 
27th of October 1672. He was then transfeiTcd to the prisons of the 
Castle of Sfc. Angelo, whore he remained till his death, twenty- three 
years afterwards. It is said that, towards the close of his life, con- 
siderable indulgence was granted him ; that he was allowed to have a 
laboratory, and to cheer the solitude of his dungeon bjj searching for 
the philosopher’s stone. Queen Christina, during her residence at 
Eome, frequeqlly visited the old man, to converse with him upon 
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cUemiatry and the doctrines of the Rosicrucians. She even obtained 
permission thtft he should leave his prison occasionally for a day or 
two, and reside in her palace, she being responsible for his return to 
captivitj^. She encouraged him to search for the great secret of the 
alchymists, and provided him with money for the purpose. It may 
well be supposed that Borri benefited most by this acquaintance, and 
that Christina got nothing *but experience. It is not sure that she 
gained even that ; for until her dying day she was convinced of the 
possibility of finding the philosopijjer’s stoue, tyid ready to assist any 
adventurer e'tlier zealous or impudent enough to protend to it. 

After Borri had been about eleven years in confinement, a small 
volume u as published at Cologne, entitled The Key of the Cahinet 
of the Chevalier Joseph Francis Horn, in which are contained many 
curious Latltrs upon Chemistry and other Sciences, written by him, 
together with a Memoir of his Lifii. . This book contained a complete 
exposition of the Bosicrucian philosopliy, and afibrded materials to 
the iibbe deYillars for his intonating Count de Gahalis, which excited 
so much attention at the close of the seventeenth century. 

Borri lingered in the prison of St. Angelo till 1(395, when he died, 
in his eightieth year. Besides The Key of the Cabinet^ written ori- 
ginally in Copenhagen, in 1666, for the edification of Xing Frederick 
III,, he published a work upon alchymy and the secret sciences, 
under the title of The Mission of Momulus to the Homans, 

INFEllIOJl ALCHYMISTS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTtniY. 

• 

Besides the pretenders tv the philosopher’s stone whose lives liavo 
been already narrated, this and the preceding century produced a great 
number of writers, who inundated literature with their books upon 
the subject. In fact, most of the learned men of that age had some 
faith in it. Van H#linont, Borrichius, Xirclier, Boerhaave, and a 
score of others, tliough not professed alcliymists, yere fond of the 
science and countenanced its professors. Ilelvctius, the grandfather 
of the celebrated philosopher of the same name, asserts that he saw 
• an inferior metal turned into gold by a stranger at the Hague, in 1666. 
He says, that, sitting one day in his study, a man, who was dressed 
as a respectableburgherof Horth Holland, and very modest and simple 
in his appearance, called upon him, with the intention of dispelling 
his doubts relative to the philosopher’s stone. He asked Helvethis 
if he thought he should know that rare gem if he saw it. To which 
Helvetius jlejlied, that he certainly should not. The burgher imme- 
diately drew from his pocket a small ivory box, containing three 
pieeps of metal, of the colour of brimstone, and extrei)jp]y heavy ; and 
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assured Helvctius, tliat of them he could make as much as twenty 
tons of gold. Helvetius informs us, that lie examined them very 
attentively; and seeing that they were very brittle, he took the 
opportunity to scrape off a small portion with his thumb-nail. Ho 
then returned them to the stranger, with an entreaty that he would 
perform the process of transmutation before him. The stranger 
replied that he was not allowed to do so’ and went away. After his 
departure, Helvetius procured a crucible and a portion of lead, into 
udiich, when in a stat« of fusion, tlirew the stolen grain from the 
idiilosopher’s stone. He W'as disappointed to find tltat the grain 
evaporated altogether, leaving tlic lead,in its original state. 

Some weeks afterwards, w'henhe had almost forgotten the subject, 
he received another visit from the stranger. • He again entreated him 
to explain the processes by which ho pretended to traasntuto lead. 
The stranger at last consented, and informed hipi that one grain was 
sutricicnt; hut that it was necessary ^o envelope it in a ball of wax 
b(3fore throwing it on the molten m^tal; otherwise its extreme 
volatility would cause^it to go off in vapour. They tried the experi- 
ment, and succeeded to their heart's content. Helvetius repeated 
tlio experimcftit alone, and converted six ounces of lead into very pure 
gold. 

The fame of this event spread all over the Hague, and all the 
notable persons of the town flocked to the study of Helvetius to con- 
vince themselves of the fact. Helvetius performed the experiment 
again, in the presence of the Prince of Orange, and several times 
3fterwa]»ds, until he exhausted the wliolo of the powder he had 
received from tlie stranger, from whoii., it is necessary to state, he? 
never received anoyier visit, nor did ho ever di.scover his name or 
condition, idti the followiiig year, Helvetius publishcd„his Golden 
Calff^ ill whicli he detailed the above circumstances. 

About the same lime, the celebrated Fathe^' .Kircher published 
Ids Suljlcrraiiea^ World , in which he called the ahhyinists a congre- 
gation of knaves and impostors, and their science a delusion. He 
admitted that he had liimseif been a diligent labourer in the field, 
and had only come to this conclusion after mature consideration and 
repeated fruitless experiments. All the alchymists were in arms im- 
inedi}itel 3 % to refute this formidable antagonist. One Solomon de 
Blauenstein was the first to grapple with him, and attempted to convict 
him of wilful misrepresentation, by recalling to his memory the trans- 
niutaiions b/Sondivogius before the Hmperor Frederick III. and the 
Elector of Mayeuce, all performed within a recent period^ Zwolfcr 

ti 

* *' Vitiilus Aiirous quoni Mundus adorat et orat, in quo tmtatur de riaturw miraculo 
transnuitandi incta!^.’* Hagcp, 16(57. • 
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and Glauber also entered into tbe dispute, and attributed tke enmity 
of Father iSreher to spite and jealousy against adepts who had been 
more successful than himself. 

Jt was also pretended that Gustarua Adolphus transmuted a 
quantity of quicksilver into jmre gold. The learned Borrichius 
relates, that he saw coins jvhich had been struck of this gold ; and 
Lenglet du Fresuoy deposes to the same circumstance. In ilio Tru- 
vels of Monconis the story is told in the following manner: “ A mer- 
chant of Lubcck, who carried oJ^hut little trade, but who knew how 
to change Lad into very good gold, gave'the King of Sweden a lingot 
which he had made, weighing at least one hundred pounds. The 
king immediately caused it to be coined into ducats ; and because 
he knew positively thht its origin was such as had been stated to 
liim, he-had his own arms graven upon the one side, and (emblematical 
figures of Mercury and V onus on the other. I (continued Monconis) 
have one of tlieae ducats in my possession ; and was credibly in- 
foi‘med that, after the death of the Lubcck merchant, who had never 
appeared very rich, a sum of no less than ong million seven hundred 
thousand crowns was found in his cofTers.”* 

Such stories as these, confidently related by men ITigh in station, 
tended to ki^ep up the infatuation of the ahdiymists in ev^ery country 
of I]uropo. It is astonishing to see the number of works wliich were 
writteu*upon the subject during the seventeenth century alone, and 
the number of clever men wlio sacrificed themselves to the delusion. 
Gabriel do Castaigne, a monk of the order of St. Francis, attracted so 
much notice in the reign of Louis KIJL, 4^hat that monarch secured 
him in his household, aud made him his Grand Almoner. He pre- 
tended to find the elixir of life, and Louis expected by his means to 
liave enjojfced the croun for a century. Van Helmoiit also i^retendcd 
to have once performed with success the process of transmuting quicTT^ 
silver, and was in c#iisequence invited by ilie Emperor Eudolph 11. 
to lix his residence at the court of Vienna. Glaulv?r, the inventor of 
the salts which still bear liis name, and who i^ractised as a physician 
at Amsterdam about the middle of tho seventeenth century, estab- 
lished a public school in that city for the study of alchymy, and gave 
lectures himself upon the science, John Joachim Bechor of Spiro 
acquired groat reputation at the same period, and was convinced that 
rnmdi gold might be made out of flint-stones by a peculiar process, 
and the aid of that grand and incomprehensible substance the jjhilo- 
Bopher’s stone. He made a proposition to the Emperor Leopold of 
Austria tyd him in these experiments : but tlie hope of success was 
too remote, and the preserft expense too great, to tempt that mon* 

* Voyaged dc Monconis, tome U, p. 370. 
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arch, and he therefore gave Becher much of his praise,, but none of 
his money, Becher afterwards tried the States-GenerSl of Holland 
with no better success, ^ 

With regard to the innumerable trichs by which impostors per- 
suaded the world that they had succeeded in making gold, and of 
which so many stories were current about this period, a very satisfac- 
tory report was read by M. Geoffroy the elder, at the sitting of the 
Boyal Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the 15tli of April 1722. As 
it relates principally to tlio alchyj^ic cheats of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the follow’ing abridgment of it may not be out 
of place in this portion of our history. iChe instances of successful 
transmutation were so numerous, and apparently so well authenti- 
cated, that nothing short of so able an exposui^ as that of M. Geoffroy 
could disabuse the public mind. The trick to wdiicli tli«y oftenest 
had recourse w’as to use a double-J)ottomed crucible, the under sur- 
face being of iron or copper, and the upper one of wax, painted to 
resemble the same metal. Between the #wo they placed as much ^Id 
or silver dust as w^as necessary for their purpose. They then put iu 
their lead, quicksilver, or othet ingredients, and placed their pot upon 
the fire. Of ^urse, wdien the experiment w^as concluded, they never 
failed to find a lump of gold at the bottom. The same result was 
produced in many other ways. Some of them used a hollow wand, 
filled wdtli gold or silver dust, and stopped at the ends wdtUwax or 
butter. With this they stirred the boiling metal in their crucibles, 
taking care to accompany the operation with many ceremonies, to 
divert attention from the real purpose of the raanceuvre. They also 
drilled holes in lumps of lead, into wdiicW they poured molten gold, 
and caipcfully closed tl;ie aperture wdth the original metal. Sometimes 
they wash<‘<# apiece of gold with quicksilver. When iitthis state, 
uiey found no difficulty in palming it off’ upon the uninitiated as an 
inferior metal, and very easily transmuted it int^ fine sonorous gold 
again with the ai^ of a little aquafortis. 

Others imposed by means of nails, half iron and half gold or silver. 
They pretended that they realiy transmuted the precious half from 
iron, by dipping it in a strong alcohol. M. Geofifroy produced several 
of these nails to the Academy of Sciences, and shewed liow nicely the 
two parts were soldered together. Thegoldcii or silver half was painted 
black to resemble iron, and the colour immediately disappeared w'hen 
the nail w’as dipped into aquafortis. A nail of this description was 
for a long time in the cabinet of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Such 
also, said M. GeoflTroy, was the knife presented by a mo^kito Queen 
Elizabeth of England ; the blade of which was half gold and half steel. 
Nothing at one^tjme w as more common than to see coins, half gpld 
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and half silver, which had been operated upon by alchymists, for tlio 
same purpo^s of trickery. In fact, says Geoifroy, in concluding 
his long report, there is every reason to believe that all the famous 
histories which liavo been handed down to us about the transmuta- 
tion of metals into gold or silver, by means of the powder of projection 
or philosophical elixirs, are founded upon some successful deception 
of the kind above narratecT. These pretended philosoi)hers invariably 
di8a])pcared after the first or second experiment, or their powders or 
elixirs have failed to produce ^leir effect, either because attention 
being excitr‘d tlicy have found no opportunity to renew tlie trick 
w'itliout being discovered, ')r because they have not had sufficient 
gold-dust for more than one trial. 

The disinterestedness of these would-bc philosophers looked, at 
first sights extremely imposing. Instances w’ctc not rare in which 
they generously abandoned all the profits of their Iransniutaliona — 
even the honour of the discovery. But this apparent disintcresied- 
ntv s was one of tJie most ct uning of their manoeuvres. It served to 
keep up tfie popidar ex])ectatioii ; it seemed to shew the possibility of 
discovering the pJiilosopJicr’s stone, and provided the means of future 
advantages, which thej^ uere never slow to lay hoii of— such as 
entrances into royal households, maintenance at the public expense, 
and gifts from ambitious potentates, too greedy after the gold they 
so easily promised. 

^ It now only remains to trae.o the progress of the delusion from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century until the present day. 
It wdll be seen that, until a very recent period, there were Jbut slight 
signs of a return to reasoi * 

Jean Dblislf. 

Ill the year 1705, there W'as much talk in France of a biacksntjtrb/ - 
named Delisle, wh^had diecpvered the philosopher’s stone, and wlio 
went about the country turning lead into gold. ITc was a native of 
Provence, from which place his fame soon spread to tlie cajiital. His 
early life is involved in obscurity; bu"^^ Lenglet duFresnoy lias indus- 
triously collected some particulars of his later career, which possess 
considerable interest. Ho w’^as a man without any education, and 
had been servant in his youth to an alcliymist, from m hoin lie learned 
many of the tricks of the fraternity. The name of his master has 
never been discovered ; but it is pretended that he reud(Ted himself 
in some manner obnoxious to the government of Louis XIV., and 
was obliged, in consequence, to take refuge in Switzerland. Delislo 
accompanidfl him as far as Savoy, and there, it is said, set upon him 
in a solitary mountain pass, and murdered and robbed him. He then 
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disgtiised liimself us a pilgrim, and returned to France, At a lonely 
inn, by the road-side, where he stopped for the uightf he became 
acquainted with a woman, named Aluys ; and so sudden a passion 
was enhindlcd betwixt them, that she consented to leave all, follow 
him, and share his good or evil fortune wherever he went. They 
lived together for five or six years in Provence, without exciting any 
attention, apparently possessed of a decei5ft indei)endenf;c. At last, 
in 1706, it was given out that In* was the possessor of the philo- 
sopher’s stone ; and p(,‘oplc from far and near came flocking to his 
residence, at the Chateau de la Palu, at Sylaiicz, near l^rjahmonf, 
to witness the wealth he could make cut of pumps and flrc-shovels, 
The following account of his operations is given in a letter addressed 
by M. do Cerisy, the Prior of Chaleanneuf, in the Diocese of Eiez, 
in Provence, to the Vicar of St. Jacques du Hautpns, at JPa^is, and 
dated the 18th of November, 17()G: 

I have something to relate to you, my dear cousin, wliich will 
he interesting to you and your friends* The philosopher’s sto-ie, 
which so many persons Lave looked upon as a chimera, is at last 
found. It is a man ndmed Delisle, of the parish of Sylanez, and 
residing v ithir a quarter of a league of me, that has discovered this 
great secret. He turns lead into gold, and iron into silver, by merely 
heating these metals red-hot, and pouring upon them in that state 
some oil and powder he is possessed of; so that it would not be 
impossible for any man to make a million a day, if he had suflicicflt 
of this wondrous mixture. Some of tlie pale gold which ho had 
made in t^iis maimer he sent to the jewellers of Lyons, to have their 
opinion on its quality. HI* also sold twoiity pounds weight of it to 
a merchant of Digne, named Taxis. All the jewellers say they never 
saw such iine gold in their lives. He makes nails, part gold, part 

and part silver. He promised to give me one of ihom, in a 
long conversation which I had with him the other day, by order of 
the Bishop of Sends, v ho saw his operations witli his own eyes, and 
detailed all the circumstances to me. 

Tlie Baron and Baroness de liheiuu ald shewed me a lingot of 
gold made out of pewter before their eyes by M. Del isle. My brother- 
in-law Sauveur, wlio has wasted fifty Jrcars of his life in this great 
study, brought me tbe other day a nail which ho had seen changed 
into gold by Delisle, and fully convinced me that all his previous 
experiments were founded oilman erroneous principle. This excellent 
workman receded, a short time ago, a very kind letter from the 
superintendent of tlie royal household, which I read. He fflered to 
use all his influence with the ministers to^irevent any attempts upon 
his liberty, which has twice been attacked by the agents of govern* 
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iiient. It IS believed tliat the oil lie makes use of is gold or silver 
.reduced to that state. He leaves it for a long time exposed to the 
rays of the sun. He told mo that it generally took him six montlis 
to make^all his preparations. I told him tliat, apparently, tJie king 
wanted to see him. He replied that he could not exercise his art 
in every place, as a certain climate and temperature vrere absolutely 
ueoossary to his success, ^ho truth is, that this man apxicars to 
have no ambition. He only keeps two horses and two men-servanis. 
Besides, he loves his liberty, has no politeness, and speaks very bad 
French;, but his judgment sccm'lii to be solid * He was formerly no 
more than addacksmith, but excelled in that trade without having 
been taught it. All the grea^ lords and seigneurs from far and near 
come to visit him, and pay such court to him, that it seems more 
like idolatry than anything else. Hajijiy would France be if this man 
’svould dKomer his secret to the king, to whom tlie superintimdcnt 
has already sent some lingots ! Bet the happiness is too great to be 
Jioped for; for I lear that th ' workman and his secret will expire 
togeiiier. TJicre is no doubt that this discovery will make a great 
poise in the ‘kingdom, unless the character of tJie man, w hich I liave 
just depicted to you, iirevent it. At all events, posterity will hear 
of him.” 

In another letter to the same person, dated the 27th of January, 
1707, M. do Cerisy says, “ My dear cousin, 1 sx^okc to you in my last 
letW’ of the famous alchymlst of Provence, M. Dclisle. A good deal 
of mat was only hearsay, but now I am enabled to sj>eak Irom my 
j>wn experience. I have in my possession a nail, half iron and half 
silver, wdiich I imide myself. That great ^nd admirable wt>rkmaii 
also bestowed a still greate. privilege upon me — lie allowed me to 
turn a piece of lead whicli I had brought with into pui'e gold, by 
means of bi« w^ondcrful oil and powder. All tlio conn tr;, '’have their 
eyes upon this gentleman ; some deny loudly, others are incredulous; 
hut those who have seen ackn/^wledgc tlie truth. I have road tlie 
jiassport that has been sent to liim from court, wuth orders tliat he 
should present himself at Paris early in the spring. Ho told me that 
he w ould go willingly, and that it was nimself who fixed the spring 
•for his departure ; as he w anted to collect his materials, in order 
that, immediately on his introduction to the king, he might make an 
experiment worthy of his majesty, by converting a largo quantity of 
lead into the finest gold. 1 sincerely hope that ho will not allow' ■ 
his secret to die with him, but that be will communicate it to the 
king. As I had the honour to dine with him on Thursday last, the 
20th of tlii/ijonth, being seated at his aide, I told him in a w’hisper 
tliat he could, if he liked, JiunTblc all the cnenuea of France. He did 
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not deny it, but began to smile. In fact, this man is the miracle of 
art. Sometimes he employs the oil and powder mi^d, sometimes 
the powder only ; but in so small a quantity that, when the lingol 
whirJi I made was rubbed all over with it, it did not shew §t all.” 

This soft-headed priest was by no means the only person in the 
neighbourhood who lost his wits iu hopes of the boundless wealth 
held out by this clever impostor. Another priest, named l>c Lions, 
a chanter in the cathedral of Grenoble, writing on the 30th January, 
1 707, says : “ M, Mesnard, the curate of Montier, has written to me, 
stating that there is ^ man, abouC thirty-five years of age, named 
Dclisle, who turns lead and iron into gold and silver ; *and that tliis 
transmutation is so veritable and so tme, that the goldsmiths affirm 
that liis gold and silver ai*c the purest and finest they ever saw. For 
five years this man was looked upon as a madman or a clieat ; but 
the public mind is now disabused with respect to him. 'He now 
resides with M. de la Palu, at tb« chateau of the same name. M. dc 
hiPalu is not very easy in his circumstances, and wants money to por- 
tion his daughters, who have remained^single till middle ago, no* man 
being willing to take them without a dowry. M. ] kdisle has projuised 
to make them the richest girls in the province before be goes to court, 
having been sent for by the king. He has asked for a little time 
before his departure, iu order that lie may eolleci i)Owder enough to 
make several quintals of gold before the eyes of his majesty, to whom 
he intends to present them. The principal matter of his woind^^’ful 
powder is composed of simples, principally the herbs Lunaria major 
and minor. There is a good deal of the first planted by him in the 
garden^'of La Palu ; an# he gets the other from the mountains that 
stretcdi about two leagues from Montier? What I tell you now is not 
a mere story invcntud for your dive. *81011 ; M. Mesnard can bring for- 
i tuif witnesses to its truth ; among others the Bislcop of Senes, 
who saw these surprising operations performed ; and M. de Cerisy, 
whom you know well. Dclisle transmutes his feietals in public. He 
rubs the lead ortroii with his powder, and puts it over burning char- 
coal. In a short time it changes colour ; tlie lead becomes yellow, 
and is found to be converted into excellent gold ; the iron becomes 
white, and is found to be pure silver. Dclisle is altogether an illite- 
rate person, M. de St, Auban endeavoured to teach him to read and 
write, but he profited very little by his lessons. He is unpolite, fan- 
tastic, and a dreamer, and acts by fits and starts.” 

Delisle, it would appeafr, was afraid of venturing to Paris. He 
knew that his sleight of hand would be too narrowly watched in the 
royal presence ; and upon some pretence or other h^ clelayed the 
journey for more than two years. DesmVets, the Minister of Finance 
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to Louis XIV^ thinking the philosopher’* dreaded foul play, twice 
sent him a safc^rconduct under the king’s seal ; but Belifilostill refused. 
Upon this, Besmarets wrote to the Bishop ofSeu^s for his real opinion 
as to the c fiunous transmutations. The following was the answer of 
that prelate : 

“ Copy of a report ajjldi-essed to M. Desmarets, Comptroller- 
General of the Finances to His Majesty Louis ^V., by 
the Bishop of Senes, dated March 1709. 

“Sni,^A twelvemonth ago, oi^a little more, I expressed to you 
my joy at hearing of your elevation to the ministry ; 1 have now the 
honour to write you my ophuon of the Sieur Belisle, who has been 
working at the ti ansmutation of metals in my diocese. I have, dur- 
ing the last two years, spoken of him several times to the Count do 
Pontchartraiii, because he asked me ; but I have not written to you, 
sir, or to M. de Chainillart, because ^ ou neither of you requested my 
opinion upon the subject, .V, however, that you have given me 
to understand that you wish to know my sentiments on the matter, 
I will unfold myself to you in all sincenty, fc» the interests of the 
king iind the glory of your ministry. ^ 

There arc two things about the Sieur Belisle which, in my 
opinion, should be examined without prejudice : the one relates to 
his secret ; the other, to his person ; that is to say, Wliether his ti’ans- 
mutUftions are real, and whether ins conduct hfis been regular. As 
regards the secret of the philosopher’s stone, I deemed it impossible, 
for a long time j and for more than three years I was more mistrust- 
ful of the pretensions of this Sieur Belisle than of any other person. 
Buving this period I affordea him no countenance ; 1 oven aided a 
person, who was highly recommended to me by a., iufluexrtial family 
of this province, to prosecute Belisle for some offence or oiiio. ‘ 
it was alleged he had committed. But this person, in nis anger 
against him, having t31d me that he had himself been several times 
the bearer of gold and silver to the goldsmiths of •Nice, Aix, and 
Avignon, which had been transmuted by Belisle from lead and iron, 

I began to waver a little iu my opinions respecting him. I afterwards 
met Belisle at the house of one of my friends. To please me, the 
&mily asked Belisle to operate before me, to which lie immediately 
consented. I offered him some iron nails, which he changed into 
silver in the chimney-place before six or seven credible witnesses. I 
took the nails thus transmuted, and sent tHem by iny aln^oher to Im- 
bert, tlie jeweller of Aix, who, having subjected them to the neces- 
saiy trial, re*tvned them to ine, saying they were very good silver, 
however, I was not quite satisfied, M. do Pontchartraiu hav* 
von, I, 13 
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ing hinted to me, two years previously, that I should do a thing 
agreeable to his majesty if I examined into this busiAiess of Belisle, 
I resolved to do so now* I therefore summoned the alchyxnist to 
come to me at Castellane. He came ; and 1 had him escorted by 
eight or ten vigilant men, to whom 1 had given notice to watch his 
hands strictly. Before all of us he changed two pieces of lead into 
gold and silver. I sent them both to M. de Pontchartrain ; and he 
afterwards infonned me by a letter, now lying before me, that he had 
shewn them to the most experien^d goldsmiths of Paris, who unani- 
mously pronounced them to be gold and silver of the very purest 
quality, and without alloy. My former bad opinion of Delisle was 
now indeed shaken. It was much more so when he performed trans- 
mutation live or six times before me at Sen4s, and made me perform 
it myself before him without his putting his hand to any thing. You 
• have seen, sir, the letter of my nephew, the P^re Bcrard, of the Gin" 
toire at Pans, on the experiment that he performed at Castellane, 
and the truth of which I hereby attest. Another nephew of mine, 
the Siour Bourget, who was hero three weeks ago, performed the same 
c?iporimcnt in my p^fcsence, and will detail all txie circumstances to 
you personally at Par^ A hundred persons in my diocese have been 
witnesses of these I confess to you, sir, that, after the testi- 

mony of 60 many n^ators and so many goldsmiths, and after the 
repeatedly suoce^td^iixpeiiments that I saw perfonned, all my pre- 
judices vanishiKtiif rf'Sfy i-cason was convinced by my eyes ; and the 
phantoins of imp^i^bility which I had conjured up were dissipated 
by thOvWork of own hands. 

It now only remaihs for me to sj^eak to you on the subject of 
Ms person and conduct. Tliree su^cions have been excited against 
'him : the 111 St, that he was implicated in some criminal proceeding 
-iM?i»"^%ron, and that he falsified the coin of the realm ^ the sec6nd, 
that the king sent him two safe-conducts without effect ; and the 
third, that he still delays going to court to operate before the king. 
You may see, sir, that I do not hide or avoid any thing. As regards 
the business at Cisteron, the^Sieur Delisle has repeatedly assured me 
that there was notliiiig against liim which could reasonably draw him 
within the pale of justice, and that he had never carried on any call- 
ing ityurious to the king’s service. It was true that, six or seven 
years ago, he had been to Cisteron to gather herbs necessary for his 
powder, and that he had lodged at the house of one Pelouse, whom 
he thought s^n honest man. Pelouse was accused of clipping Louis- 
d’ors ; and as he had lodged with him, he was suspectedL of being his 
accomplice. This mere suspicion, without any proof*whatever, had 
caused him to be condemned for contumacy ; a common case enough 
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witih judges, who always proceed with much rigour against those who 
are absent. DiiHng my own sojourn at Aix, it was well known that 
a man, named Andi*6 Aluys, had spread about reports injurious to 
the character of Delisle, because he hoped thereby to avoid paying 
him a sum of forty LowU that he o ‘^ed him. But permit me, sir, to 
go further, and to add that, even if there were well-founded suspi- 
cions against Dolisle, we shoiStd look with some little indulgence on 
the faults of a man who possesses a secret so useful to the state. As 
regards the two safe-conducts senttliim by the 4:ing, I think I can 
answer ccrlainV that it was through no fiiult of his that he paid so 
little attention to them. HLs year, strictly speaking, consists only 
of the four summer months ; and when by any means he is prevented 
from making the proper use of them, he loses a whole year. Thus 
the first safe-conduct became useless by the irruption of the Duke of 
Savoy in 1707 ; and the second had hardly been obtained, at the end 
of June 1708, when the said Delisle was insulted by a party of armed 
men, X‘. eteudiiig to act under tf j authority of the Count de Grignan, 
to whom he wrote seveml lettei-s of complaint, w^hout receiving any 
answer, or promise that his safety would be attended to. What I 
have now told you, sir, removes the third objection, and is* the reason 
why, at the present time, he cannot go to Paris to the king, in fulfil- 
ment of his promises made two years ago. Two, or even three, sum- 
mers have been lost to him, owing to the continual inquietude ho 
has laboured under. He has, in consequence, been unable to work, 
and has not collected a sufficient quantity of his oil and powder, or 
brought what ho has got to the necessary degree of perfection.* For 
this reason also he could not ^,ive the Sieur de Bourget the portion 
he promised him for your inspection. If the othpv day he changed 
some lead iu<;p gold with a few grains ©f his powder, tlj y were 
assuredly all he had ; for he told me that such was the fact long 
before he knew my nepbow was coming. Even if ho had preserved 
this small quantity to operate before the king, 1 am^iire that, on 
second thoughts, he would never have adventured with so little ; 
because the slightest obstacles in the liotals (their being too hard 
or, too soft, which is only discovered in operating,) would have caused 
him to be looked upon as an impostor, if, in case his first powder 
had proved ineffectual, he had not been possessed of more to renew 
the experiment and surmount the difficulty. 

^ Permit me, sir, in conclusion, to repeat, that such an artist as 
this should not be driven to the last extremity, nor forced to seek an 
atylum offered to him in other countries, but which he has despised, 
as much from his own inclinations as from the advice I have given 
him^ You risk nothing in giving lum a little time, and k hurrying 
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Mm you may lose a great deal* The genuineness of his gold can no 
longer be doubted, after the testimony of so many dwellers of Aix, 
Lyons, and Paris in its favour. As it is not his fuilt that the pre- 
vious safo'coaducts sent to him ''avc been of no service, it will be 
necessary to send him another ; the success of which I will be an- 
swerable, if you will confide the matter to me, and trust t^o my zeal 
for the service of his majesty, to whom I pray you to communicate 
this k'tter, that I may be spared the just reproaches he might one day 
heap upon me if he Remained ignorant of the facts I have now written 
to you. Assure him, if you please, that, if you send me such a safe- 
conduct, I will oblige the Sicur Pelisse to depose with me such pre- 
cious pledges of his fidelity as shall enable me to be responsible my. 
self to the king. These are my sentiments, and I submit them to 
yo\n’ supenor knowledge ; and have the honour to remain^ with much 
respect, <fec. Joim Bishop op Senes. 

** To M. Pesmaretfl, Miniester of State, and 
C'omptrollor-Goneral of the Finances, at Paris." 
r. 

That Belisle was no ordinary impostor, but a man of consummate 
cuiuiiug and address, is very evident from this letter. The bishop 
was fairly taken in by his clever legerdemain, and when once his 
first distrust was conquered, appeared as anxious to deceive himself 
us even Pelisle could have wished. His faith was so abundant that 
he made the case of his fTot%g% his own, and would not suffer the 
breath of suspicion to be directed against him. Both Louis and his 
minister appear to haye been dazzled by the brilliant hopes he had 
excited, and a third pass, or safe-oor duct, was immediately sent to 
the alchymist, wi^h a command from the king that he should forth- 
^ himself at Versailles, and make public ^trial of his oil 

and powder. But this did not suit the plans of Pelisle. In the pro- 
vinces he was regarded as a man of no small<,importance j the servile 
flattery that rwaited him wherever he went was so grateful to his < 
mind that he could not willingly relinquish it, and run upon certain 
detection at the court of the monarch. Upon one t)retext or another 
he delayed his journey, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations, of 
his good friend the bishop. The latter had given his word to the mi- 
nister, and pledged his honour that he would induce Belislo to go, 
and he began to be alarmed when he found he could not subdue the 
obstinacy of that individual. For more than two years he continued 
to remonstrate with him, and was always met by some excuse, that 
there was not suflicient powder, or that it had not been long enough 
exposed to the rays of the sun. At his patienc(f was exhausted ; 
and fearfuj that he might suffer in the royal estimation by longer de- 
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lay he wrote to the king for a lettre % cachet^ in virtue of which the 
alchymist was seized at the castle of La Palu, in the month of June 
1711, and carried off to be imprisoned in the Bastille. 

The gendarmes were aware that their prisoner was supposed to be 
the lucky possessor of the philosopher’s stone, and on the road they 
conspired to rob and murder him. One of them pretended to be 
touched with pity for the milfortunes of the philosopher, and offered 
to give him an opportunity of escape whenever he could divert the 
attention of his companions. Belisle was pr^use in his thanks, 
little dreaming of the snare that was laid for him. His treacherous 
friend gave notice of the success of the stratagem so far ^ and it was 
agreed that Belisle should be allowed to struggle with and overthrow 
one of them while the vest were" at some distance. They were then 
to pursue him and shoot him through the heart 5 and after robbing 
the corpse of the philosopher’s stone, convey it to Paris on a cart, 
and tell M. Besmarets that the prisoner had attempted to escape, and 
wouh? have succeeded if they had not fired after him and shot him 
tlirough the body. At a convenient place the scheme was executed. 

a given signal irom the friendly gejidarme* Belisle fled, while 
another gendarme took aim' and shot him through the tWgh, Some 
peasants arriving at the instant, they wore prevented from killing 
him as they intended, and he was transported to Paris, maimed and 
bleeding. He was thrown into a dungeon in the Bastille, and obsti- 
nately tore away the bandages which the surgeons applied to his 
wound. He never afterwards rose from his bed. 

The Bishop of Sen4s visited him in prison, and promised him his 
liberty if he would transmute a certain qu^tity of lead into gold 
before the king. The unhappy man had no longer the means of 
canying on the deception ; he b*\d no gold, and no double-bottomed 
crucible or hcfllow wand to conceal it in, even if he had. He Wva'i.u 
not, however, confess that he was an impostor; but merely said ho 
did not know how to make the powder of projection, but had re- 
ceived a quantity from an Italian philosopher, and had used it all in 
his various transmutations in Provence • He lingered for seven 01 
eight mouths in the Bastille, and died from the effects of his woutirf^ 
in the forty-first year of his age. 

Albert Alxjys, 

This pretender to the philosopher’s stone was the son, by a former 
husband, of the woman Aluys, with whom*Delislo became^ acquainted 
at the comir^^encement of his career, in the cabaret by the road-side, 
and whom heeafterwards marjied. Belisle performed the part of a 
father towards him, and thought he could shew no stronger proof of 
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his regard, than by giving him the necessary instructions to carry on 
the deception which had raised himself to such a pithh of greatness. 
The young Aluys was an apt scholar, and soon mastered all the jargon 
of the alohyinists. lie discoursed learnedly upon projections, cimen- 
tations, sublimations, the elixir of life, and the universal alkahest ; 
and on the death of Delisle gave out that the secret of that great 
adept had been communicated to him, and to him only. His mother 
aided in the fraud, with the hope they might both fasten themselves, 
in the true alch 3 rmioal fashion, upon some rich dupe, who would en- 
tertain them magnificently while the operation was in process. The 
fate of Delisle was no inducement for them to stop in France. The 
Proven 9 als, it is true, entertained as high an opinion as ever of his 
skill, and were well inclined to believe the tales of the young adept on 
whom his mantle had fallen ; but the dungeons of the^Bastille were 
yawning for their prey, and Aluys and his mother decamped with all 
convenient expedition. They travelled about the Continent for seve- 
ral years, sponging upon credulous rich men, and now and thou per- 
forming successful transmutations by the aid of double-bottomed cm- 
2 ibleg and the like.' In the year 1726, Aluys, without his mother, 
who appeapj to have died in the interval, was at Vienna, where he 
introduced himself to the Duke de Kicheliou, at that time ambassador 
from the court of France, He completely deceived this nobleman ; 
he turned lead into gold (apparently) on several occasions, and even 
made the ambassador himself turn an iron nail into a silver one. 
The duke afterwards boasted to Longlet du Fi’csnoy of his achieve- 
ments*. as an alchymist, and regretted that he had not been able to 
discover the secret of the precious p^^wder by which he performed 
them. 

Aluys soon found that, although he might make a dupe of the 
Richelieu, he could not get any money from him. On the 
oontitiry, the duke expected all his pokers and^fire-shovels to be made 
silver, and all his pewter utensils gold ; and thought the honour oi 
liis acquaintance was reward sufficient for a roturier, who could not 
want wealth since ho possesred so invaluable a secret. Aluys, seeing 
tliat so much was expected of him, bade adieu to his excellency, and 
proceeded to Bohemia accompanied by a pupil, and by a young girl who 
had fallen in love with him in Vienna, ^me noblemen in Bohemia 
received him kindly, and entertained him at their houses for months 
at a time. It was his usiml practice to pretend that he possessed only 
a few grains of his powder, with which ho would operate in any house 
wliere he intended to fix his quarters for the season. He would make 
the proprietor the present of a piece otgold thus transfauted, and pro- 
mise him millions, if he could only be provided with leisure to ga- 
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fcher his lunaria major and minor on their mountain-tops, and board, 
lodging, and loose cash for himself, his wife, and his pupil, in the 
interval. 

Ho exhausted in this manner the patience of some dozen of peo- 
ple, when, thinking that there was less danger for him in France 
under the young king Louis XV. than under his old and morose 
predecessor, he returned toftprovence. On his arrival at Aix, he pre- 
sented himself before M. le Bret, the president of the province, a 
gentleman who was much attach<id to the pu^suits of alchymy, and 
had great hc oes of being himself able to find the philosopher’s stone. 
M. le Bret, contraiy to his expectations, received him^very coolly in 
coiisequeiioe of some rumours that were spread abroad respecting 
him j and told him to call upon him on the morrow. Aluys did not 
like the tone of the voice, or the expression of the eye of the learned 
president, as that functionary looked down upon him. Suspecting 
that all was not right, he left Aix secretly the same evening, and pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles. Bu^ tl j police were on the watch for him ; and 
he had not .been there four-and-twenty hours, J)cfore he was arrested 
on a chaige of coining, and thrown into prison. 

As the proofs against him were too convincing to le&vc him much 
hope of an acquittal, he planned an escape from durance. It so hap- 
pened that the gaoler had a pretty daughter, and Aluys soon discovered 
that she was tender-hearted. lie endeavoured to gain her in his fa- 
vour, and succeeded. The damsel, unaware that he was a married 
mail, conceived and encouraged a passion for him, and generously 
provided him with the means of escape. After he had beenmearly a 
year in prison he succeeded xi getting free, leaving the poor girl be- 
hind to learn that he was already married, and lament in solitude 
tliat she had given her heart to an ungrateful vagabond. , 

When he left Marseilles, he had not a shoe to his foot or a decent 
garment to his back, ,but was provided with some money and clothes 
by his wife in a neighbouring town. They then foiyid their way to 
Brussels, and by dint of excessive impudence, brought themselves into 
notice. He took a house, fitted up a bplendid laboratory, and gave 
,out that he knew the secret of transmutation. In vain did M. Percel, 
the brother-in-law of Lenglet du Fresnoy, who resided in that city, 
expose his pretensions, and hold him up to contempt as an ignorant 
impostor : the world believed him not. They took the alchymist at 
his word, and besieged his doors to see and wonder at the cleyer leger- 
demain by which he turned iron nails into gold and silver, A rich 
ffreffier paid* him a large sum of money that he might be instmoted in 
the art, and Aluys gave him several lessons on the most common prin- 
cinles of chemistry. The greffier studied hard for a twelvemonth, and 
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then discovered that his master was a quack. He demanded his monejr 
back again ; but Aluys was not inclined to give it him,^ud the afiTair 
was brought before the civil tribunal of the pi*ovince. In the mean 
time, however, the greffier died suddenly ; poisoned, accordiii^ to the 
popular rumour, by his debtor, to avoid repayment. So great an out- 
cry arose in the city, that Aluys, who may have been innocent of the 
crime, was nevertheless afraid to remain .^nd brave it. He withdrew 
secretly in the night, and retired to Paris. Here all trace of him is 
lost. He was never luiard of agaii]^; but Lenglet du Fresnoy conjec- 
tures that he ended his days in some obscure dungeon, ipto which he 
was cast for coining or other malpi’actices. 

The Count db St. Geti3!ain. 

This adventurer was of a higher grade than the last, and played a 
distinguished part at the court oi Louis XV. lie pretended to have 
discovei'ed the elixir of life, by means pf which he could make any 
one live for centuries ; and allowed it to be believed that his own age 
was upwards of two thousand years. He eutertiiined many of the 
• opinions of tke Rosicrucians ; boasted of his intercourse with sylphs 
and salamanders ; and of his power of di^awing diamonds from the 
cai-th, and pearls from the sea, by the force of his incantations. He 
did not lay claim to the merit of having discovered the philosopher’s 
stone; but devoted so much of his time to the operations of alchymy, 
that it was very generally believed, that if sucli a thing as the philo- 
sopher’^ stone had ever existed, or could be called into existence, he 
was the man to succeed hi finding it. 

It has never yet been discovered wnat was his real name, or in 
what country he was boin. Some believed, from the Jewish cast of 
hi84ic.:*usoine countenance, that he was the “wandering Jew;” others 
asserted that lie waS the issue of an Ai-abian princess, and that liis 
father was a salamander ; -vriiile others^, more reasonable, affirmed him 
to be the son (f£ a Portugese Jew established at Bourdeaux. He 
first can-ied on his imposture in Uermany, where he made consider- 
able sums by selling an elixir to arrest the progress of old age. Tlie 
IMarochal de Belle-Isle purchased a dose of it ; and was so captivated* 
with the wit, learning, and good manners of the charlatan, and so 
cc»nvinced of the justice of his most preposterous pretensions, that he 
induced him to fix' his residence in Paris. Under the marshal’s pa- 
tronage,' lie«first appeared'in the gay circles of that capital. Every 
one was delighted with the mysterious stmnger ; who, at this periOvi 
of his life, ai)pears to have been about^ seventy years o^age, but did 
nc t look more than forty-five. His easy assurance impo;!f d upon most 
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‘ people. His reading was extensive, and his memoiy extraordinarily 
tenacious of tile slightest circumstances. His pretension to have lived 
for so many centuries naturally exposed him to some puzzling ques- 
tions, as to the appearance, life, and conversation of the gi'eat men 
of former days ; but he was never at a loss for an answer. Many who 
questioned him for the pui*pose of scoffing at him, refrained in per- 
plexity, quite bewildered by his presence of mind, his ready replies, 
and his astonishing accuracy on every point mentioned in history. 
To increase the mystery by whic^j he was sur'wunded, he permitted 
no person to Vnow how he lived. He dressed in a style of the greatest 
magnificence ; sported valuable diamonds in his hat, on his fingers, 
and in his shoe-buckles ; and sometimes made the most costly pre- 
‘ seuts to the ladies of the court. It was suspected by many that he 
was a spy, in the pay of the English ministry; but there never was a 
tittle of evidence to support the charge. The king looked upon him 
with marked favour, was often closeted with him for hours together, 
and would not suflfer any ho<’y to speak disparagingly of him. Vol- 
taire constantly turned him into ridicule ; and, in one of his letters 
to tho King of Prussia, mentions him as “un comte pour rire;’* and 
states that he pretended to have' dined with the holy fathers at the 
Council of Trent ! 

In the Memoirs of Madame du Ilausset, chamber-woman to Madame 
du Pompadour, there are some amusing anecdotes of this personage. 
Very soon after his arrival in Paris, he had the entree of her dressing- 
room ; a favour only granted to the most powerful lords at the court 
of her royal lover. Madame was fond of conversing with hijn ; and, 
in her presence, he thought 'it to lower his pretensions very consider- 
ably ; but he often allowed her to believe that he had lived two or 
three hundred years at least. ' One day,” says Madame du II«usset, 
*‘madaine said to him. in my pre^euce, ‘What was the personal' ap- 
neamnee of Francis I. ? lie vsis a king I should have liked.’ ‘He 
was, indeed, very captivating,’ i-eplied St.jSermain; and he proceeded 
to describe his face and person, as that of a man whom he had accu- 
rately observed. ‘ It is a pit j he was tc o ardent, I could have given 
^him some good advice, which would have saved him from all his mis- 
fortuucs : but he would not have followed it ; for it seems as if a 
fatality attended princes, forcing them to shut their ears to the wisest 
counsel,’ * Was his court very brilliant f inquired Madame du Pom- 
padour. ‘Very,’ replied the count; ‘buj those of his grandsons sur- 
passed it. In the time of Maiy Stuart and Margaret ofWalois, it was 
a land of enchantment — a temple saci’cd to pleasures of every kind.* 
Madame saief, laughing, ‘ You seem to have f^ecn all this.* ‘ I have 
an excellent memory,’ said he, ‘and have read the history of France 
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with great care. I eometimes amuse myself, not by making, but by 
letting, it be believed tliat I lived in old times.* * 

“ * But you do not tell us your age,* said Madame du P ,mj>adour 
to him on another occasion ; *and yot you pretend you are very old. 
The Countess, do Gergy, who was, I believe^ ambassadress at Vienna, 
some fifty years ago, says she saw you there, exactly the same as you 
now appear.’ 

'It is true, madame,* replied St. Germain; 'I knew Madame 
de Gergy many years ago.’ 

“ 'But, according to her account, you must be more than a hun- 
dred years oldf 

" ' That is not impossible,’ said he, laughing; ‘ but it is much more 
possible that the good lady is in her dotage.** 

" ‘ You gave her an elixir, surprising for the efteofs h produced; 
fbr she says, that during a length of time she only appeared to be 
eighty-four, the age at which she took it. Why don’t you give it to 
the king V • 

" ' Oh, madame,’ Jje exclaimed, ' tiie physicians would have me 
broken on the wheel, were I to think of drugging his majesty.’ ” 
When tlid world begins to believe extraordinaiy things of an in- 
dividual, there is no telling where its extravagance will stop. Peo- 
ple, when once they have taken the starts vie with each other who 
shall believe most. At this period all Paris resounded with the won- 
deiful adventures of the Count de St. Germain ; and a company of 
waggish young men tried the following experiment upon its credulity : 
A clever mimic, who, on account of the amusement he afforded, was 
admitted into good society, was taken b^ them, dressed as the Count 
do St, Germain, into several houses in the Rue du Marais. He imi- 
tated th^e count’s peculiarities admirably, and found his ai^ditors opon- 
moulhed to believe any absurdity he chose to utter. No fiction was 
too monstrous for their all-devouring credulity. He spoke of the 
Saviour of the wprld in terms of the greatest familiarity ; said he had 
supped with him at the marriage in Cana of Galilee, where the 
water was miraculously turned into wine. In fact, he said he was an 
intimate friend of his, and had often warned him to be less romantic* 
and imprudent, or ho would finish his career miserably. This infa- 
mous blasphemy, strange to say, found believers ; and ere three days 
had elapsed, it was currently reported that St. Germain was bom soon 
after the deluge, and that ^ would never die I 

St. German himself was too much a man of the world to assert 
any thing so monstrous ; but he took no pains to contradiet the story* 
In all his conversations with persons of rank and edu&tion, he ad- 
vanced his claims modestly, and as if by mere inadvertency^ and sel- 
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dom pretended to a longevity beyond three hxnidi*ed years, except 
when he found he was in company with persons who would believe 
any thing. He often spoke of Henry VIII. as if he had known him 
intimately, and of the Emperor Chiles V. as if that monarch had 
delighted in his society. He would describe conversations which took 
place with such an apparent truthfulness, and be so exceedingly minute 
and particular as to the dress and appearance of the individuals, and 
even the weather at the time and the furniture of the room, tliat 
three persons out of four were generally incUj ed to credit him. He 
had coiistaii^ applications from rich old women for an elixir to make 
them young again, and it r^ould appear gained large sums in this 
manner. To those whom he was pleased to call his friends he said 
his mode of living and -plan of diet were far superior to any elixir, 
and that ajiy body might attain a patriarchal age by refraining fi*om 
drinking at meals, and very sparingly at any other time. The Baron 
de Gleicheu followed this system, and took gi*cat quantities of senna- 
ba" jSy expecting to live f)r ^wo hundred years. He died, however, 
at seventy-three. The Duchess dc Choiseul was desirous of following 
the same system, but the duke her husband in much wrath forbade 
lier to follow any system prescribed by a man who had^o equivocal a 
reputation as M. de St. Germain. 

Madame du Haussot says she saw St. Germain and conversed with 
him several times, lie appeared to her to be about fifty years of age, 
was of the middle size, and had fine expressive features. His dress 
w^as always simple, but displayed much taste. He usually wore dia- 
mond lings of great value, and his watch and snuff-box w^re orna- 
mented with a profusion r r precious stones. One day, at Madame 
du Pompadour’s apartments, where the principal courtiers were as- 
sembled, St, Germain made appearance in diamond knee tv"d shoe 
buckles of so fine a yrater, that madamc said she did not think the 
king had any equal to them. :}lo was entreated to pass into the ante- 
chamber and undo them, wfix^h he did, and brought them to madame 
for closer iiispoction. M. de Gontant, who was present, said their 
value could not be less than two bunded thousand livres, or upwai’ds 
of eight thousand pounds sterling. The Bai‘on de Glcichen, in his 
MemoirSy relates that the count one day shewed him so many dia- 
monds, that he thought he saw before him all the treasures of Alad- 
din’s lamp ; and adds, that he had Iiad great experience in precious 
stones, and was convinced that all those.possessed by the count were 
genuine. On another occasion St. Germain shewcjd Madamc du Pom- 
padour a small b'x, containing topazes, emeralds, and dhimonds worth 
half a millijn of livres. Ho affected to despise all this wealth, to 
make the world more easily believe that he could, like the Rosicru- 
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ciau8, draw precious stones out of the earth by the magic of his song. 
He gave away a great number of these jewels to the ladies of the 
court ; and Madame du Pompadour was so charmed with hh genero- 
sity, that she gave him a richly enamelled snuff-box as a tokW other 
regard, on the lid of which was beautifully painted a portrait of So- 
crates, or some other Greek sage, to whom she compared him. He 
Was not only lavish to the mistresses, but to the maids. Madame du 
Ilausset says : " The count came to see Madame du Pompadour, who 
was very ill, and lay oji the sofa. He shewed her diamonds enough 
to furnish a king’s treasury. Madame sent for me to s,ee all those 
beautiful things. I looked at them with an air of the utmost aston- 
ishment ; but I made signs to her that 1 thought them all false. The 
rount felt for something in a pocket-book about twice as large as a 
spectacle-case, and at length drew out two or three little pape^ packets, 
which he unfolded, and exhibited a superb ruby, lie threw on the 
table, with a contemptuous air, 'a little cross of green and white 
stones. I looked at it, and said it was not to be despised. I .^heii 
put it on, and admired it greatly. The count begged me to accept 
it ; I refused. He uiged me to take it. At length he pressed so 
warmly, that ^paadame, seeing it could not be woi*th more than a thou- 
sand livres, made me a sign to accept it. I took the cross, much 
pleased with the count’s politeness.” 

How the adventurer obtained his wealth remains a secret. He 
could not have made it all by the sale of his elixir vitce in Germany, 
though no doubt some portion of it was derived from that source. 
Voltaire^ positively says he was in the pay of foreign governments; 
and in his letter to the King of Prussia,, dated the 5111 of April 1758, 
says that he was initiated in all the secrets of Choiseul, Kaunitz, and 
Pitt, Of what use lie could be to any of those ministers, and to Choi- 
scul ^jspecially, is a mystery of mysteries. 

There appears no doubt that he possessed the secret of removing 
spots from diamonds j and in all iirobability he gained considerable 
sums by buying dt inferior prices such as had flaws in them, and after- 
wards disposing of them at ih profit of cent per cent. Madame du 
Hausset relates the following anecdote on this particular : “ The 
king,” says she, ‘‘ordered a middling-sized diamond, which had a flaw 
in it,, to be brought to him. After having it weighed, his majesty 
said to the count, ‘ The value of this diamond as it is, and with the 
flaw in it, is six thousand livi*es ; without the flaw, it would be worth 
at least ten thousand. Will you undertake to make me a gainer of 
four thousand livres V St. Germain examined it very attentively, and 
said, ^It is possible ; it may be done. I will bring it y^u again in a 
month.’ At the time appointed the count brought back the diamond 
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without a spot, and gave it to the king. It was wrapped in a cloth 
of amianthos^ which he took off. The king had it weighed imnie- 
diately, and found it very little diminished. . His majesty then sent 
it to his jeweller by M. de Gontant, without telling him of any thing 
that had passed. The jeweller gave nine thousand six hundred livrea 
for it. The king, however, sent for the diamond l)ack again, and 
said he would keep it as a curiosity. He could not overcome his sur- 
prise, and said M. de St. Germain must be worth millions, especially 
if he possessed the secret of making huge diamonds out of small ones. 
The . count 'v\either said that he* could or could not, but positively 
asserted that he knew how to make pearls grow, and give thenx the 
finest water. The king paid him great attention, and so did Madame 
du Pompadour, ‘M. dn Quesnoy once said that St. Germain was a 
quack, but the king reprimanded him. In fact, his majesty appears 
infatuated by liim, and sometimes talks of him as if liis descent wore 
illustrious.” 

St. Germain had a mo'^t amusing vagabond for a servant, to whom 
he would often appeal for corroboration, when relating some wonder- 
ful oVent that happened centuries before. The feilow, who was not 
without ability, geucrally corroborated him in a most sq^isiactory man- 
ner. Upon one occasion, his master was tolling a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, at dinner, some conversation he had had in Palestine with 
King Richard L of England, whom he described as a very particular 
friend of liis. Signs of astonishment and incredulity were visible on 
the faces of the company ; upon which St. Germain very coolly turned 
to his servant, who stood behind his chair, and asked him if he had 
not spoken truth ? “I really cannot say,* replied tlio manj without 
moving a muscle ; ‘‘you lorget, sir, I have only been five hundred 
years in your service !” “ Al? ! true,” said his master ; “I remem- 
ber now ; It was a little before your time !” 

Occasionally, wheli with men whom he could not so easily dupe, 
he gave utterance to the cjp tempt with which lie could scarcely avoid 
rcgai’ding such gaping credulity. “ These fools ©f Parisians,” said 
he to the Baron de Gleichen, “ bel| ve me to bo more than five 
hundred years old ; and, since th^* will have it so, I confirm them 
in their idea. Not but that I really am much older than I appear.” 

Many other stones are related of this stmngo impostor; but enough 
have been quoted to shew his character and pretensions. It appears 
that he endeavoured to find the philosopher's stoue ; but never boasted 
of possessing it. The Prince of Hesse •Oassel, whom he had known 
years befpre, in Germany, wrote urgent letters to him, entreating 
him to quit *^Pa^is, and reside with him. St. Germain at last cou- 
sented. Nothing further is known of his career. There were no 
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gossiping m&moir-writsrs at tho oouH of Hesse Cassdi to ohmiiole 
his sayings and doings. He died at Sleswig, under tlfO roof of his 
friend the prince, in the year 1784, 

Cagliosteo. 

This famous charlatan, the friend and successor of St. Germain, 
mi a career still more extraordinary. He'^ was the arch>quack of his 
age, the last of the great pretenders to the philosopher’s stone and 
the water of life, and ’during his b;icf season of prosperity, one of 
the most conspicuous characters of Europe. 

His real name was Joseph Balsamo., He was bom at Palermo, 
about the year 1743, of humble parentage. He had the misfortune to 
lose his father during his infancy, and his education was left in conse- 
quence to some relatives of his mother, the latter being too#poor to 
aiford him any instmetion beyond mere reading and writing. He was 
sent in liis fifteenth year to a monastery, to be taught the elements 
of chemistiy and physic ; but his temper was so impetuous, his iudo- 
lonce so invincible, and his vicious habits so deeply rooted, that ho 
made no progress. A^ber remaining some years, he left it with the 
character of all uninformed and dissipated young man, with good 
natural talents but a bad disposition. AVlien he became of age, he 
abandoned himself to a life of riot and debauchery, and entered him- 
self, in fact, into that celebrated fraternity, known in France and 
Italy as the “ Knights of Industry,” and in England as the ‘‘ Swell 
Mob,” He was far from being an idle or unwilling member of the 
corps. The first way in which he distiiiguisl*ed himself was by forg- 
ing orders of admission to the theatres. He afterwards robbed his 
uncle, and couTiterfoitecl a will. For acts like these, he paid frequent 
compulsory visits to the prisons of Palermo. Somehow or other ho 
acquired the character of a sorcerer — of a man who had failed in dis« 
covering the secrets of alohymy, and had sold his soul to the devil 
for the gold which he was not able to make by means of transmuta- 
tion. He took no pains to disabuse the popular mind on this par- 
ticular, but rather encouraged the belief than otherwise. He at last 
made use of it to cheat a silversmith named Marano, of about sixty 
ounces of gold, and was in consequence obliged to leave Palermo, 
He persuaded this man that he could shew him a treasure hidden in 
a cave, for which service he was to receive the sixty ounces of gold, 
while the silversmith was to have all the treasure for the mere trouble 
of digging it up. They went together at midnight to an excavation 
in the vicinity of Palermo, whei-e Balsamo drew a magic oircle, and 
invoked the devil to shew his treasures. Suddenly theV^e appeared 
half a dozen fellows, the accomplices of the swindler, dressed to repre^ 
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Bent devils, with horns on their heads, claws to their dngers, and 
vomiting apparently red and blue flame. They wei-e armed with 
pitchforks, with which they belaboured poor Marano till he was al- 
most dead, and robbed him of Ms sixty ounces of gold and all the 
valuables he carried about his person. They then made off, accom- 
panied by Balsamo, leaving the unlucky silversmith to r'jcover or die 
at his leisure. Katurc chose the former course $ and soon after day- 
light he was restored to his senses, smarting in body from his blows, 
and in spirit for the deception of which ho had been the victim. His 
first impulse was to denounce Balsflmo to the magistrates of the town ; 
but on further reflection he was afraid of the ridicule that a full ex- 
posure of all the circumstances would draw upon him ; he therefore 
took the truly Italian resolution of being revenged on Balsamo, by 
murdering him at the first convenient opportunity.. Having given 
utterance’ to this threat in the hearing of a fliend of Balsamo, it was 
reported to the latter, who immediately packed up his valuables and 
quit, i d Europe. 

Ho chose Medina, in Arabhi, for his future dwelling-place, and 
there became acquainted with a Greek named Afltotas, a man exceed- 
ingly well vei'sed in all the languages of the Bast, and aitindefatigablc 
student of alcliymy. lie possessed an invaluable collection of Arabian 
manuscripts on his favourite science, and studied them with such un- 
remitting industry, that he found he had not sufficient time to attend 
to his crucibles and furnaces without neglecting his books. He was 
looking about for an assistant, when Balsamo opportunely presented 
himself, and made so favourable an impression that ho was at once 
engaged in that capacity. But the relation tf master and servant did 
not long subsist between them ; Balsamo was too ambitious and too 
clever to play a secondary part, .nd within fifteen days of their first 
acquaintance they were bound together as friends and partners. Al- 
totas, in the course of a long life devoted to alchymy, liad stumbled 
upon some valuable discoveriols in chemistry, one of wMch was on 
ingredient for improving the manufiicturc of flax, aRd imparting to 
goods of that material a gloss and softnq'3 almost equal to silk. Bal- 
samo gave him the good advice to l^^ave the philosopher’s stone for 
the present undiscovered, and make gold out of their flax. The ad- 
vice was taken, and they proceeded together to Alexandria to trade, 
with a large stock of that article. They stayed forty days in Alex- 
andria, and gained a consid^able sum by their venture. They after- 
wards visited other cities in Egypt, and wdl*e equally sucqpssful. They 
also visited, Turkey, where they sold drugs and amulets. On their 
return to Euiippe, they were driven by Btrees of weather into Malta, 
and were hosjdtably received oy Fintc^ the Grand Master of the 
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Kmghts, and a fiimous alchymist. They worked in his laboratoiy 
for some months, and tried hard to change a pewter splatter into a 
silver one. Balsamo, having less faith than his companions, was 
sooner wearied ; and obtaining from his host many letters of intro- 
duction to Rome and Naples, he left him and Altotas to find the 
philosopher’; stone and tmiiBrnuto the pewter platter without him. * 

lie had long since dropped the name' of Balsamo on account of 
the many ugly associations that clung to it ; and during his travels 
had assumed at least half a score others, with titles annexed to them. 
He called himself sometimes the Ohevalier de Fischio, the Marquis 
de Melissa, the Baron de Belmonte, de Pelligrini, d’Anna, de Fenix, 
de Ilarat, but most commonly the Count de Cagliostro. Under the 
latter title he entered Rome, and never afterwards changed it. In 
this city he gave liimself out as the restorer of the Rosicruciau philo- 
sophy ; said he could transmute all metals into gold ; that he could 
render himself invisible, cure ali diseases, and administer an elixir 
against old age and decay. His letters from the Grrand Master finto 
procured him an introduction into the best families. He made money 
rapidly by the sale 6f his elixir vitce ; and, like other quacks, per* 
formed manj^ remarkable cures by inspiring his patients with the 
most complete faith and reliance upon his powers ; an advantage 
which the most impudent charlatans often possess over the regular 
piuctitiouer. 

While thus in a fair way of making his fortune he became ac- 
quainted with the beautiful Lorenza Feliciana, a young lady of Jioble 
birth, but without fortune. Cagliostro soon discovered that she pos- 
sessed accomplishments that were invaluable. Besides her ravishing 
beauty, she had the readiest wit, the Inost engaging manners, the 
most fertile imagination, and tlie least principle of any of the maidens 
of Rome. She was just the wife for Cagliostro, who proposed himself 
to her, and was accepted. After their marriage, he instmeted his 
fair Lorenza in all the secrets of his 'calling — taught her pretty lips 
to invoke angeis, and genii, sylphs, salamanders, and undines, and, 
when need required, devils and evil spirits. Lorenza was an apt 
scholar ; she soon learned all the jargon of tho alchymists and all the 
spells of the enchanters ; aaid thus accomplished, the hopefiil pair set 
out on their tmvels, to levy contributions on the superstitious and 
the credulous. 

They first went to Sleswig on a visit to the Count de St. Germain, 
their great predecessor in the art of making dupes, and were received 
by him in the most magnificent manner. They no doubt fortified 
their minds for the career they had chosen by the sage discourse of 
that worshipful gentleman; for immediately after they left him, they 
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bogati their opei’ations. They travelled for three or four yoai-s iu 
Russia, Poland,' and Germany, transmuting metals, telling fortunes, 
mishig spirits, and soiling the elixir vitve wherever they went ; but 
there is no record of their doings from whence to draw a more parti- 
cular detail. It was not until they made their appearance in England 
in 1770, that the names of the Count and Countess di Cagliostro began 
to acquire a European reputation. They arrived in London in the 
July of that year, possessed of property, in plate, jewels, and specie, 
to the amount of about three thousand pounds. They hired apart- 
ments iix Whitcombe Street, and lited for some nioiiths quietly. In 
the same house there lodged a Portuguese woman, named Blavary, 
who, being in necessitous circumstances, was engaged by the count as 
interpreter. 8he was constantly admitted into liis laboratory, where 
he spent much of his time iu search of the philosopher’s stone, fcjlie 
spread abroad, the fame of her entertainer in return for his hospitality, 
and laboured hard to impress every body with as full a belief iu his 
extra' i^'dinary powers as she felv. herself ; but as a female interpreter 
^f the rank and ai)pearance of Madame Blavary did not exactly cor- 
respond with' the count’s notions either of dignity or decorum, he 
hired a person named Vitcllini, a teacher of languages, t^ act in that 
capacity. Vitellini was a desperate gambler, a man who had tried 
almost every resource to repair his ruined fortunes, including among 
the rest the search for the philosopher’s stone. Immediately that he 
saw tlie count’s operations, he was convinced that the great secret was 
his, and that the goldeu gates of the palace of fortune were open to 
lot him hi. With still more enthusiasm than Madame Blavary, he 
held forth to his acquaintance, and in all publie places, that the count 
was an extraordinary man, a tiue adept, whose fortune was immense, 
and who could transmute into pm >3 and solid gold us much lead, ii'on, 
and copper as^ he pleased. The conseciucnce was, that the house of 
Cagliostro was besieged by crowds of tlie idle, the credulous, and the 
avaricious, all eager to ohtaia a' sights of the “philosopher,” or to 
share in tlic boundless wealth which he could call into^existeiice. 

Unfortunately for Cagliostro, he had.^allou into evil hands. In- 
stead of duping the people of England/ as he might lutvc done, he be- 
CiKiio himself the victim of a gang of swindlers, who, with the fullest 
reliance on his occult powers, only sought to make money of him. 
Vitellini introduced to him a ruined gambler like himself, named 
Scot, whom he represented as a Scottish nobleman, attmeted to Lon- 
don solely by his desire to see and couverpt) with the exj^raordinary 
man whose fame had spread to the distant mountaius of the north. 
Cagliostro received him with great kindness and cordiality ; and 
^^Lord” Scot thereupon introduced a woman named Fry as Lady Scot, 
vox*. I. li * 
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who was to act as chaperone to the Countess di Cagiiostro, and make 
her acquainted with all the noble families of Britalik Thus things 
went swimmingly. “ His lordship,’* whose effects had not arrived 
from Scotland, and who had no banker in London, borroweu two hun- 
dred pounds of the count. They were lent without scruple, so flat- 
tered was *sI^agliostro by the attentions they paid him, the respcfct, 
nay veneration they pretended to feel for him, and the complete de- 
ference with which they listened to every word that fell from his lips. 

Superstitious lik-o all desperate gamesters, Scot had often tried 
magical and cabalistic numbers, ifl the hope of discovering lucky num- 
bers in the lotteiy or at the roulette-tables. He had in liis possession 
a cabalistic manuscript, contiiining vaiious arithmetical combinations 
of the kind, which he submitted to Cagliostro, with an urgent request 
that he would select a number. Oagliostro took the manuscript and 
studied it, but, as ho himself informs us, with no confidence in its 
truth. lie, however, predicted twenty as the successful number fur 
the 6th of November following. Scot Ventured a small sum upon this 
number out of the two hundred pounds ho had borrowed, ana won. 
Cagliostro, incited liy this success, prognosticated number twenty-five 
for the next drawing. Scot tried again, and won a hundred guineas. 
The numbers fifty-five and fifty-seven were announced with equal suc- 
cess for the 18th of the sjimo month, to the no small astonishment 
and delight of Cagliostro, who thereupon resolved to try fortune for 
himself, and not for others. To all the entreaties of Scot and his 
lady that he would predict more numbers for them, he turned a deaf 
ear, eyen while he still thought him a lord and a man of honour ; but 
when he discovered that he "was a mere swindler, and the pretended 
Lady Scot au artful woman of the towiY, he closed his door upon them 
and ou all their gang. 

Having complete faith in the supernatural powcri? of the count, 
they were in the deepest distress at having lost his countenance. They 
tried by every means their ingeuuitj' could suggest to propitiate him 
again. They Implored, they threatened, and endeavoured to bribe 
him ; but all was vain. Cagliostro would neither see nor correspond 
with them. In the mean time they lived extnivagaiitly, and in the 
b-ope of future, exhausted all their present gains. They were reduced 
to the last extremity, whcii Miss Fry obtained access to the countess, 
and received a guinea from her on the representation that she was 
starving. IMiss Fry, not contented with this, liogged her to intercede 
with her Iji^sband, that fiSr the last time he would point out a lucky 
luimber in the luttcry. The countess promised to exert Jiei' influence ; 
and Cagliostro, thus entreated, named the number eight, at the same 
time reiterating his detei-miuation to have no more to do with any of 
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them. By an extraoi-dinary hazard, wliich tilled Caglioatro with sur^ 
prise and pleasure, number eight was the greatest prize in the lottery. 
Miss Fry and her associates cleared fifteen hundred guineas by the 
adventure, and became more than ever convinced of the occult powers 
of Cagliostro, and strengthened in their determination never to quit 
him until they had made their foriunes. Out of the pre^^eeds Miss 
'Fry bought a handsome necklace at a pawnbroker’s for ninety guineas. 
She then ordered a richly- chased gold box, having two compartments, 
to be made at a jeweller’s, and putting the necklDoe in the one, filled 
tlie oth(}r with •* fine aromatic snuff. She then sought another inter- 
view with Madame di Oagliostr:>^ and urged her to accept the box as 
a small token of her esteem and gratitude, without mentioning the 
valuable necklace that was concealed in it. Madame di Cagliostro 
accepted tlip present, and was from that hour exposed to the most in- 
cessant persecution from all the confederates — Blavaiy, Yitelliiii, and 
the pretended Lord and Lady Scot, 'fihey flattered themselves they 
had VC lined their lost footing j’\ the house, and came day after day 
to know lucky, numbers in the lotteiy, sometimes forcing themselves 
up the stairs, and into the count’s laboratory, in*spite of the efforts’ 
of the servants to prevent them. Cagliostro, exasperated sut their per- 
tinacity, threatened to call in the assistance of the magistrates, and 
taking Miss Fiy by the shoulders, pushed her into the street. 

From that time may be dated the misfortunes of Cagliostro. Miss 
Fry, at the instigation of licr paramour, determined on vengeance. 
Her first act was to swear a debt of two hundred pounds against 
Cagliostro, and to cause him to be arrested for that sum. Wh^le ho 
was in custody in a spoiiging-house, Scot, flccompauied by a low 
attorney, broke into liis laboratory, and carried off a small box, con- 
taining, as they believed, the powdor of transmutation, and a number 
of cabalistic iiianuscripts and treatises upon alchymy. They also 
brought an action against him for the recovery of the necklace; and 
Miss Fry accused both him and his countess of sorcery and witchcTaft, 
and of foretelling numbers in the lottery by the aid *of the Devil. 
This latter charge was actually heard befo e Mr. Justice Miller, The 
action of trover for the necklace was tried before the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who recommended the parties to sub- 
mit to arbitration. In the mean time Cagliostro remained in prison 
for sevenil weeks, till having procured bail, he was liberated. He 
was soon after waited upon ]>y an attorney named Reynolds, also deep 
in the plot, who offered to compromise all the actions uppn certain 
conditions. S?cot, who had accompanied him, concealed himself be- 
hind the door,%nd suddenly rushing out, presented a pistol at the 
heart of Cagliostro, swearing he would shoot him instantly, if ho 
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would not toll him truly the art of predicting lucky ntmibci*s and 
of transrnutiug metals. Reynolds pretending to be » 7 eiy angiy, dis- 
armed his accomplice, an^ entreated the count to siitisfy them by fair 
means, and disclose his secrets, promising that if ho woul<fdo so, they 
would discharge all the actions, and offer him no further molestation. 
(Jagliostvo^eplied, that threats and entreaties were alike useless; that 
he knew no secrets; and that the powder of transmutation of which 
they had robbed him, was of no value to any body but himself. He 
oil(a‘ed, liowever, if^they would discharge the actions, and return the 
powder and the manuscripts, to torgive them all the money they had 
swindled him out of. These conditions were refused ; and Scot and 
Ro3niolds departed, swearing vengeance against him. 

Cagliostro appears to have been quite ignorant of the forms of law 
in England, and to have been without a friend to advise him as to the 
best course lie should pursue. AVhile lie was conversing with his 
cciuntess on the difticulties that beset them, one of his bail called, 
and invited liim to ride in a hacEnijy' coach to the house of a person 
who would see him righted. Cagliostro consented, and was driven to 
the King’s Bench firison, where his friend left Jilni. lie did not dis- 
cover for several hours that he was a prisoner, or, in fact, understand 
the process of being surrendered by one's bail. 

He regained his libei'ty in a few weeks; and the arbitrators lx>- 
tweeii him and Miss Fry made their award against him. He ^^as 
ordered to pay the two hundred pounds she had sworn against him, 
and to restore the necklace and gold box which had been presented 
to tl^e countess, Cagliostro was so disgusted, that he determined to 
quit England. His pve tensions, besides, had been unmercifully ex- 
posed by a Frenchman, named Moinii^e, the editor of the Courrier de 
VEuroj^e^ published in London. To add to his distress, ho was recog- 
nised in Westminster Hall as J oeeph Balsamo, the swindler of Palermo. 
iSuch a complication of disgrace was not to he borne. He and his 
countess packed up their small effc\jts, and left England with no more 
than fifty poifnds, out of the three tliousand tliey liad brought with 
them . ^ 

They first proceeded to Brussels, where fortune was more auspi- 
eioiis, ^J’hey- sold considerable quantities of the elixir of life, ptr- 
fonned many cures, and recruited their finances. They then took 
their couise through (>enna«y to Russia, and always with the same 
success. Gold flowed into their coffers faster than they could count 
it. They^ quite forgot ^tll the woes they had endured in England, 
and leanied to be more circumspect in the choice of their acqnaiiit- 
tuiec, 4 , 

111 the year they made their appearauee in Strasluung, 
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Their fame had reached that city before them. They took a maguifi- 
cent hotel, and 'invited all the principal persons of 'the place to their 
table. Tl^oir wealth appeared to be bonndless, and their hospitality 
equal t'* it. Both the count and countess acted as physicians, and gave 
money, advice, and medicine to all the necessitous and suflferiug of 
the town. Many of the cures they performed astonished ^uiiose regu- 
lar practitioners who did not make sufficient allowance for the won- 
derful influence of imagination in cei’taiu cases. The countess, who 
at tliis time was not more than fiv^-aud-twenty,^nd all radiant with 
grace, beauty^ and cheerfulness, spoke openly of her eldest sou as a 
fine young man of oiglit-aiid-t < enty, who had been for some years a 
captain in the Butch seiwice. The trick succeeded to admiration. 
All the ugly old women iu*Mtrasbourg, and for miles around, thronged 
the saloon of the countess to purchase the liquid which was to make 
them as blooming as their daughters; the young women came in equal 
abundance, that they might preserve their charms, and wlien twice as 
old at. .s^inon de rEnclos, bo moi ) captivating than she ; while men were 
not wanting who were fools enough to imagine that they might keej) 
oflf the inevitable stroke of the grim foe by a few di’ops of tlie same 
incomparable elixir, The countess, sooth to say, looked Mke an incar- 
nation of immortal loveliness, a veiy goddess of youth and beauty ; 
and it is possible that the crowds of young men and old, who at all 
convenient seasons haunted the perfumed chambers of this enchan- 
tress, were attmeted less by their belief in her occult powers than 
from admiration of her languishing bright eyes and sparkling conver- 
sation. But amid all the incense that was offered at her ^jlirine, 
Madame di Cagliostro was ev«‘r faithful to l?cr spouse. She encou- 
raged hopes, it is true, but she never realised them; she excited 
aduunition, j^et kept it within bounds; and made men her slaves, 
without ever granting a favour of which the vainest might boast. 

In this city tliey made tlic ivc^^uaintance of many eminent persons, 
and, among others, of the Cardinal Prince de Rohan^ who was des- 
tined afterwards to exercise so untoward an influence over their fiite. 
The cardinal, who seems to have ha4 ^*3at faith in him as a pliilo- 
j^opher, persuaded him to visit Paris in his company, which ho did, 
but remained only thirteen days. He preferred the society of Stras- 
bourg, and returned thither with the iutentiou of fixing his residence 
far from the capital. But he soon found that the fii-st excitement of 
his anival had passed away. People be^an to reason with them- 
selves, and to be ashamed of their own aamimtion. Tliie populace, 
among whom he Lad lavished his charity with a bountiful hand, 
accused him of being the Antichrist, the Wandering Jew, the man oif 
fourteen hundred years of age, a demon in human shape, sent to 
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.tire the ignorant to their desti*uction j while the more opulent and 
lietter informed called him a spy in the pay of foreigft govenimcuts, 
an agent of the police, a swindler, and a man of evil life. The out- 
cry grew at last so strong, that he deemed it prudent to try his for- 
tune elsewhere. 

He wcnlk first to Kaples, but that city was too near Palermo ; 
he dreaded recognition from some of his early friends, and, after a 
short stay, returned to France. He chose Bourdeaux as his next 
dwelling-place, and created as gi*eat a sensation there as he had done 
ui Sti*asbourg. He announced himself as the founder a new school 
of medicine and philosophy, boasted of his ability to cure all diseases, 
and invited the poor and suffering to visit him, and he would relievo 
the distress of the one class, and cure the* ailings of the other. All 
day long the street opposite his magnificent hotel was, crowded by 
the populace ; the halt and the blind, women with sick babes in their 
arms, and persons suffering unier every species of human infirmity, 
flocked to this wonderful doctor. T've relief he afforded in money 
more than counterbalanced the fiiilure of his nostrums ; and the 
affluence of people^ from all the surrounding country became so 
great, that iliQ jurats of the city granted him a military guard, to be 
stationed day and night before his door, to keep order. The antici- 
pations of Cagliostro were 1‘ealised. The rich were struck with admi- 
ration of his charity and benevolence, and impressed with a full con- 
viction of his marvellous powers. The sale of the elixir went on 
admimbly. Ilis saloons were thronged witli wealthy dupes who 
came purchase immortality. Beauty, that would endure for cen- 
turies, was the attractibn for the fair sex ; health and strengtli fur 
ihb same period were the baits held out to the other. His charming 
countess, in the meantime, brought grist to the mill by telling for- 
tunes and casting nativities, or gvauting attendant fylphs to any 
ladies who would pay sufficiently for their services. What was still 
better, as tending to keep up the credit of her husband, she gave the 
most magnificent parties in Bourdeaux. 

But as at Strasbourg, the popular delusion lasted for a few months 
only, and burned itself out ; Cagliostro forgot, in the intoxication of 
success, that there was a limit to quackery wffiich once passed inspired 
distrust. When he pretended to call spirits from the tomb, people 
became incredulous. He was accused of being an enemy to religion, 
of denying Christ, and of being the Wandering Jew, He despised 
these rumours as long as they were confined to a few ; but when 
Ihey spread over the town, when he received no more foes, when his 
parties were abandoned, and his acquaintance turned away when they 
met him in the street, he thought it high time to shift his quarters. 
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He was by this time- wearied of the provinces, and turned Ids 
tlioughts to tlfc capital. On his arrival he announced himself as the 
restorer of Egyptian Freemasomy, and the founder of a now philo- 
sophy, lie immediately made his way into the best society by means 
of his friend the Cardinal de llohan. His success qs a magician was 
qAite extraordinary : the most considerable persons 6(i t}^ •time visited 
him. lie boasted of being able, like the Eosicrucians, to eon verso 
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with tlie elementary spirits; W) invoke the mighty dead from the 
grave, to transmute metals, and to discover occult things by means 
of the special protection of God towards him. Like Dr, Dee, he 
summoned the angels to reveal the future ; and tliey appeared and 
conversed with him in crystals and under glass bells.* There was 
hardly,” says the Biographie des CoTUemporaim, “ a fine lady in Paris 
who would not sup with the shade of Lucretius in the apartments of 
Cagliostro ; a military officer who would not discuss the art of war 
with Caesar, Hannibal, or Alexander; or^n advocate or counsellor 
W'ho would not argue legal points with the ghost of Oic<?i*o.” These 
interviews 'vtdth the departed were very expensive ; for, as Cagliostro 

* See the Abbe Plard, end Anwdotet of ihe RHffn of Lewis 2CVI, p, 400. 
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said, the dead would not rise- for nothing; The couniosfl, as usual, 
exercised all her ingeimity to support her husband’s cfedit. f:'\e was 
a great favourite with her own sex, to many a delightediiand won- 
dering auditory of whom she detailed the irmn ellous powers of Cag- 
liostro. She said he could render himself invisible, traverse the 
world with Vhe rapidity of thought, and be in 8e\‘cral places at the 
same time.* 

lie had not been long at l^aris before he became involved in the 
celebrated affair of the queen’s npcklace. His friend the Cardinal de 
hohan, enamoured of the charms of Marie Antoinette, was hi sore 
distress at her coldness, and the displeasure she had so often mani- 
fested against him. There was at that time a lady named La ISIotte 
iu the service of the queen, of whom the cardinal was foolish enough 
to make a confidant. Madame de la Motte, in return, ^nideavourcd 
to make a tool of the cardinal, and succeeded but too w(j 11 in her pro- 
jects. In her capacity of chamber-woman, or lady of honour to the 
queen, she was present at an inter'view between her mnjesVy and 
M. Lochmer, a wealthy jeweller of Paiis, when the latter offered for 
sale a magnificent ‘diamond necklace, valued at 1,600,000 francs, or 
about 64,000'^. sterling. The queen admired it greatly, hut dismissed 
the jeweller, with the expression of her regret that she was too poor 
to purchase it. Madame de la Motte formed a plan to get this costly 
ornament into her own possession, and detemined to make the Car- 
dinal de Rohan the instrument by which to effect it. She thorefo/e 
sought an interview with him, and pretending to sympathise iu his 
grief |or the queen’s displeasure, told hi?n she knew a way by which 
he might be restored t6 favour. She then mentioned the necklace, 
and the so»’row of the queen that she could not afford to buy it. ^J’he 
cardinal, who was*as wealthy as he was foolish, immediately offered 
to purchase the necklace, and make a present of it fo the queen. 
Madame de la Motte told him by no moans to do so, as he would 
thereby offend her majesty. His plan would be to induce the jewel- 
ler to give her ’ina)esty credit, and accept her promissory note for the 
amount at a certain date, tq be hereafter agreed upon. The cardinal 
readily agreed to the prop(»sal, and instructed the jeweller to draw 
up an agreement, and he would procure the queen’s signature. He 
placed this in the hands of Madame de la Motte, who returned it 
shortly afterwards, with the yvords, “ Bon, bon — approuv6 — Marie 
Antoinette,” written in the margin. She told him at the same time 
that the qqeen was highly pleased with his conduct in the matter, 
and would appoint a meeting with him iu the gardens *of Versailles, 

* Biographh des Contemporains, article ** Gagliostro.” See also B^ire de la Uagk tm 
Frc.nee, par M. ^nlos Garlnet, p, 8^, 
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when she would preBcut him with a flower, as a token of her regard. 
The cainimal shewed the forged document to the jeweller, obtained 
the necklace, and delivered it into the hands of Madame de la IVIotte. 
So feir all was well. Her next object was to satisfy the cardinal, who 
anfaited impatiently the promised interview with his royal mistress. 
There was at tliat time in Paris a young woman nanfbd ©'Oliva, noted 
for her resernhlance to the queen ; and Madame de la Motte, on the 
promise of a handsome rcwaid, found no difficulty in persuading liei 
to personate Marie Antoinette, ami meet the (?jirdinal de Rohan at 
the evening " wilight in the gardens of Versailles. The meeting took 
place accordingly. The cardii^al was deceived by the uncertain light, 
the great resemblance of the counterfeit, and his own hopes; and liav- 
ing received the flower from Mademoiselle P’Oliva, went home with 
a lighter heart than had beat in his bosom for many a day.* 

In the course of time the forgery of the queen’s signature w’^as dis- 
covered. Boehmer the jeweller immediately named the Cardinal de 
Polu .1 and Madame de la M 'tte as the persons with whom he had 
negotiated, and they were both aiTcsted ftnd thrown into the Bastille. 
La Motte was subjected to a rigorous examinatioli, and the disclosures 
she made implicating Oagliostro, he was seized, along with -his wife, 
and also sent to the Bastille. A story involving so much scandal 
necessarily excited great curiosity. Nothing was to be heard of in 
Paris but the queen’s necklace, with surmises of the guilt or innocence 
f)f the several parties implicated. The husband (if Madame^ do la 
Motte escaped to England, and in the opinion of many took the neck- 
lace with him, and there disposed of it to different jewellers in small 
quantities at a time. But Madame de la Mfltte insisted that she hail 
entrusted it :4io Oagliostro, who had seized and taken it to pieces, to 
"swell the treasures of his immense unequalled fortune.” She spoke 
of him as “an empiric a mean alchymist, a dreamer on the philoso- 
pher’s stone, a false prophet, a orofaner of the true worship, the self 
dubbed Count Oagliostro ! ” She further said that he originally con- 
ceived the project of ruining the Cardinal de Rohffli; that he per- 
suaded her, by the exercise of 8ome, ia..gic influence over her mind, 
jbo aid and abet the scheme; and iiiat he was a robber, a swindler, 
and a sorcerer ! 

After all the accused parties had remained for upwards of six 
months in the Bastille, the trial commenced. The depositions of the 

♦ The enomies of the unfortunate Qtiocn of France, when the prog^pss of the Kevu- 
liition embittcj’ed thai<. animosity against her, inaintaineil tliat she was really a party in 
this transaction ;^hat she, and not Madetnoisello D’Oliva, met the cardinal and rewanhul 
him with the flower; and that the story above related was merely concocted between her 
La Motte, and others to cheat the jeweller of his 1,000,000 franca. 
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witnesaes having been heard, Cagliostro, as the principal culprit, was 
first called upon for his defcaice. He was listened to"with the most 
breathless attention. He put himself into a theatrical attitude, and 
thus began “ I am oppressed! — I am accused ! — I am calumniated 1 

Have I deserved this fate ? I descend into iny conscience, and I there 
find the pc.Ke that men refuse me ! I have travelled a great deal — 
I am known over all Europe, and a great part of Asia and Africa. I 
have every where shewn myself the friend of my fellow -creatures. 
My knowledge, my time, my fortune have ever been employed in the 
relief of distress. I have stiidied and practised medicin^^^ j but I liave 
never degraded that most noble and iQost consoling of arts by mer- 
cenary speculations of any kind. Though always giving, and never 
receiving, I have preserved my independence. I have even carried 
my delicacy so far as to refuse the favours of hinge. I*,hp,vc given 
gratuitously my remedies and my advice to the rich ; the poor have 
received from me both remedies and money. I have never coutmeted 
any debts, and my manners are pure ard uucorrupted.” After much 
more self-lffudation of the satne kind, he went on to complain of the 
great hardships he had endured in being separated for so many months 
from his iimc cent and loving wife, who, as he was given to under- 
stand, had been detained iu the Bastille, and perhaps chained in an 
unwholesome dungeon. He denied unequivocally that he had the 
necklace, or that he had ever seen it; and to silence the rumours and 
accusarfcions against him, which his own secrecy with regard to the 
events of his life had ijerhaps originated, he expressed himself ready 
to satisfy the curiosity of the public, and to give a plain and full 
account of his career. He then told a romantic and incredible tale, 
which imposed upon no one. He said he neither knew?;the place of 
his birth nor the name of his parents, but that ho spent his infancy 
in Medina, in Arabia, and was broujj^t up under the nam6 of Acharat. 
He lived in the palace of the GreaOfuphti in that city, and always 
had three servants to wait upon him', besides his preceptor, named 
Althotas. This ‘Althotas was very fond of him, and told him that his 
father and mother, who were Christians and nobles, died when he was 
three months old, and left him iu the care of the Muphti. He could 
never, he said, ascertain their names, for whenever he asked Althotas 
the question, he was told that it would be dangerous for him to know. 
Some incautious expressions dropped by his preceptor gave him rea- 
son to think they were from Malta. At the age of twelve he began 
his travels, and learned the various languages of the East. He re- 
mained three years in Mecca, where the cherif, or governor, shewed 
him so much kindness, and spoke to him so tendei ly Mid affection- 
ately, that he sometimes thought that personage was his father. He 
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quitted this good man with tears in iiis eyes, and never saw him 
afterwards ; l5ut he was convinced that he was, even at that moment, 
indebted to his care for all the advantages he enjoyed. Whenever he 
arrived in any city, either of Europe or Asia, he found an account 
opened for him at the juincipal bankers’ or meiipfeants’. He could 
dVaw upon them to the amount of thousands and Bfundreds of thou- 
sands ; ^d no questions were ever asked beyond his name. He had 
only to mention the word ‘ Acharat,’ and all his wants were supplied. 
He finnly believed that the Cherif of Mecca wis the friend to whom 
all was owint'. This was the secret of his wealth, and he had no occa- 
sion to resort to swindling i^or a livelihood. It was not wortli hia 
while to steal a diamond necklace when he had wealth enough to 
purchase as many as he pleased, and more magnificent ones than liad 
ever been^worn by a queen of France. As to the other charges 
brought against him by Madame do la Motte, he had but a short 
answer to give. She had called him an empiric. He was not un- 
hvin ar with the word. If ,’t meant a man who,. without being a 
physician, had some knowledge of medicine, and took no fees — who 
cured both rich and poor, and took no money frdha either, he confessed 
that he was such a man, that lie was an empiric. She kad also called 
him a mean alchymist. Whether he were an alchymist or not, tiie 
epithet mean could only be applied to those who begged and cringed, 
and he had never done either. As regarded his being a dreamer about 
the philosopher’s stone, whatever his opinions upon that subject might 
be, lie had been silent, and had never troubled the public with liis 
dreams. Then, as to his being a false prophet, he liad nol^ always 
been so ; for he had prophesied to the tJardinal de Rohan, that 
Madame de la Motte 'would prove a dangerous woman, and the result 
had*verified the prediction. He denied that he was a profan er of the 
true wonshif), or that be liad ©^ striven to bring religion into con- 
tempt ; on the contrary, he resisted every man’s religion, and never 
meddled with it. He also denied that he was a Rosicrucian, or that 
he had ever pretended to be three hundred years of age, or to have 
had one man in his service for a hunjred and fifty years. In con- 
clusion, he said every statement that Madame de la Motte had made 
^regarding him was false, and that, she was meniiris impndentisdme, 
which two words he begged her counsel to translate for her, as it was 
not polite to tell her so in French. 

Such was the substance of his extraordinary answer to the chai’gea 
against him 5 an answer which convinced those. whew were before 
doubtful that he ^as one of the most impudent impostors that had 
ever run the tjareer of deception. Counsel was then heafd on behalf 
of the Cardinal de Rohan and Madame de la Motte. It appearing 
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oloarly that the cardinal was himself the dupe of a vile conspiracy, 
and there being no evidence against CaglioStro, they were both ac- 
quitted. Madame de la Motto was found guilty, and sentenced to bi 
publicly whipped, and bratided with a hot iron on the back. 

Cagliostro and Jais wife were tlien discharged from custody. On 
applying to the officers of the Bastille for the papers and effects which 
had been seized at his lodgings, he found that many of them had 
been abstracted. He thereupon brought an action against thorn for 
the recovery of his Mss. and a small portion of the powder of trans- 
mutation. Before tlie affair could be decided, he rec^nved orders to 
quit Paris within four-and-twenty liours. Feaiiiig that if he were 
once more enclosed in the dungeons of the Bastille he should never 
see daylight again, he took his dt'partnrc immediately and proceeded 
to England. On his arrival in London lie made the acqufimtanoe ot 
the notorious Lord George Gordon, wlio espoused his cause warmly, 
and inserted a letter in the public jiapers, animadverting upon the 
conduct of the Queen of France in tlic affair of the necklace,, and 
asserting that she was really the guilty party. For this letter Lord 
George was exposed to a prosecution at the instance of the French 
ambassador, found guilty of libel, and sentenced to fine and a long 
imprisonment. 

Cagliostro and tlie countess afterwards travelled in Italy, where 
they were arrested by the Papal government in 1789, and condemned 
to death. The charges against him were, that he was a freemason, 
a heretic, and a sorcerer. This unjustifiable sentence was afterwards 
coimnujicd into one of perpetual imprisonment in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, His wife was jnlowed to escape severer punishment by im- 
muring herself in a nunnery. Cagliostro did not long survive. The 
loss of liberty preyed upon his mind— accumulated misfoi’tune^ had 
injured his health and broken hi|fe^^rit, and he died eiirly in 1790. 
His fate may have been no better he deserved, but it is impos- 
sible not to feel that his sentence for ’vhe crimes assigned was utterly 
disgraceful to the government that pronounced it, 

rRKSERT STATE OF ALCHYMY. 

We have now finished the list of the persons who have most 
distinguished themselves in this unprofitable pursuit. Among them 
are men of all ranks, characters, and conditions : the truth-seeking 
hut erring pjiilosppher ; the anibiti<mB prince and the needy noble, 
who have believed in it ; as well as the designing chaylatan, who 
has not believed iti it, but has merely made the preteipsion to it the 
means of cheating his fellows, and living upon their credulity. One 
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or more of all these classes will be found iu the foregoing pages. 
It will be seen, from the record of their lives, that the delusion 
was not 'altogether without its uses. Men, in striving to gain too 
much, do not always overreach themselves ; if they cannot arrive at 
the inaccessible mountain-top, they may perhaps get half-way to- 
wards and pick up some scnvps of wisdom and Vucyvledge on the 
road. The useful science of chemistry is not a little indebted to 
its spurious brother of alchymy. Many valuable discoveries liave 
been made in that search for the impossibid, which might other- 
wise have l-'ycn hidden for centui-ies yet to come, lloger in 

searching for the philosophy’s stone, discovered gunpowder, a still 
more extraordinary substance. Van llolmout, in the same pursuit, 
discovered the properties of gas; Gebermade discoveries iu chemistry 
which wei»e equally iinpoi'taut ; and Paracelsus, amidst his perpetual 
visions of the transmutation of metals, found that mercury was a 
ro.nody for one of the most r>dioas and excruciating of all the diseases 
tliiu .illUet humanity. 

our day little mention is made iu Europe of any new devotees 
of the science, though it is affirmed that onc*or two of our most il- 
lustrious men of science do not admit the pursuit to b» so absurd and 
vain us it has been coinmouly considered iu i^ecent times. The belief 
iu witchcraft, whicli is scarcely more absurd, still lingers in the po- 
pular iiiiud ; but few are so credulous as to believe that any elixir 
could make man live for centuries, or turn all our iron and pewter 
into gold. Alchymy, in Europe, may be said to d)e almost wholly 
exploded ; but iu the East it still flourishes in as great repute as 
ever. Recent travellers make constant nfention of it, especially iu 
China, liindostan, Persia, Tartary, Egypt, and Arabia. 
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^ N epidemic tJlrror of the end of tbc world has 
several times spread over the nations. The 
most remarkable was that which seized Chris- 
tendom about the middle of the tenth century. 
Numbers of fanatics appeared in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy at that time, preaching that 
tJje thouSiind years prophesied in the Apo- 
► calypso as the ,term of the world’s duration 
were about to expire, and that the Son of Man 
\vould appear in the clouds to judge the godly 
and the ungodly. The delusion appears to have 
boeu discouraged by the Church, but it neverthe- 
less spread rapidly among the people.* 

- The scene of the last judgment was expected 
to be at Jerusalem. In the year 099, the num- 
' of pilgrims proceeding eastward, to await the 
coming of the Lord in that city, was so great that 
they -wQi^ compared to a desolating army. Most of 
them sold their goods and possessions before they 
quitted Eui*ope, and lived upon the proceeds in the 
Holy Laud. Buildings of every sort were suffered 
to fall into ruins. It was thought useless to repair 
them, when the end of the world was so near. Many 
noble edifices w6re deliberately pulled down. Even churches, usually 
so well maintained, shared the general neglect. Knights, citizens, 
and serfs, travelled eastwards in company, taking with them their, 
wives and children, singing psalms as they wont, and looking with 
foaiful eyes upon the sky, which they expected each minute to open, 
to let the Son of God descend in his gloi-y. 

l)unng the thousandth year the number of pilgrims increased. 
Most of them were smitten^with teiTor as with a plague. Every phe- 
nomenon of nature filled them with alarm, A thunder»storm sent 
them all upon their knees in mid march. It tlic'^bpiixion that 
• Sec Gibbon ivud Voltaire for further notice of tliid subject 
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thunder was the voice of God, announcing the diiy of judgment. 
Numbers expected the earth to open, and give up its dead at the 
sound, Every meteor in the sky seen at Jenisalem brought the whole 
Christian population into the streets to weep and pray. pilgrims 
on the road were in the same alarm : 

* . 

Lorsque, pendant la uuit, nn globe do lumieiw 
S t^chappa quolquefois do la voftto de cieux, 

Et tra^a dans sa chute un long sillon de fenx, 

La troupe suspondit sa niarche solitahc?”* 

% 

Fanatic preachers keptmp the flame of terror. Every shooting 
star furnished occasion for a Semion, in which the sublimity of the 
approaching judgment was the principal topic. 

The appearance of cofticts has been often tliought to foretell the 
speedy dissolution of this w'orld. Part of this belief still exists ; but 
the comet is uo longer looked upon as the sign, but the agent of de- 
struc‘^!on. So lately as in the year 1832 the greatest alarm spread 
over line continent of Europe, especially in Germany, lest t)\e comet, 
whose -appearance w as then foretold by astronoijiers, should destroy 
the earth. Tlie danger of our globe was gravely discussed. .I\faiiy 
persons refrained from undertaking or concluding any business during 
that year, in couseqtienoe solely of their apprehension that this teni- 
blo comet would dash us and our world to atoms. 

During seasons of great pestilence, men have often believed the 
prophecies of crazed fanatics, that the end of the world was conic. 
Credulity is always greatest in times of calamity. During the great 
plague, whicli ravaged all Europe between thg years 1345 and 1€50, it 
was generally considered that " he end of the world was at hand. Pre- 
tended prophets were to be found in all the priii ;ipal cities of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, predicting that within ten yctirs the trump 
of the archangel would sound, and the Saviour appear in the clouds 
to call the earth to judgmeiii. 

No little consternation w'as created in Loudon in 1730 by the 
prophecy of the famous ‘VYhiston, that *he w^orld would be destroyed 
in that year, on the 13th of October.^ • Crowds of people went out on 
tiie appointed day, to Islington, Hampstead, and the fields iiitervciiiiig, 
to see the destruction of London, which was to be the “ beginning of 
the end.” A satirical account of this folly is given in Swift’s Miscel- 
liinkSf vol. iii., entitled A true and faithful Narrative of what pamd 
in London on a llmmir of the Day of fudgnmd. An authentic 
narrative of this delusion would be interesting ; but this Womn wit- 
ticism of Pope^and Gay is not to be depended upon. 

• Charlevuignc: rdSma ifxque, par Luclen Baonapartft. 
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In tlie year 1761 the citizens of London were ali^rmed ijr two 
shocks of ail "earthquake, and the prophecy of a thi^d, which was 
to destj'oy them altogether. The first shock was felt on the 8th of 
hY‘))i*uary, and threw down several chimneys in the neignbourhood 
of Liniehouir* ‘ and Poplar; the second happened on the 8th of March, 
and AVi‘8 chiefly* felt in the north of London, and towards Hampstead 
and ITighgiitc. It soon became the subject of geuei-al remark, that 
there was exactly an inteiTal of a month between the shocks ; and a 
er.ick-braiued folio Wy named Bell, a soldier in the Life Guards, was 
so inij)vosscd with the idea that there would be a third in another 
mouth, that he lost his senses altogetherf and ran aboht the streets 
predicting the destruction of London on the 6th of Apnl. Most 
peopU‘ thought tliat t]ie/h’d w'otild have been a more appropriate day; 
but there were liot wanting thousands wdio confidently believed the 
prediction, aiid took measures to transport themselves ahd families 
from the scone of tluj impending calannty. As the awful thiy ap- 
proached, the excitement bcjcjime intenj«e, and great numbers of cre- 
dulous peoj)le resorted to all the villages within a circuit of twenty 
liiilos, awaiting the of London. Islington, Highgate, llamp- 
stead, Harrow^, and Blacklieath, were crowded with panic-stricken 
fugitiv(ss, wlio paid exoi-bitiint prices for accommodation to the 
housekeepers of these secure retreats. 8uch as could not afford to 
pay for lodgings at any of tlxose places, remained in Lond<>n until 
tw'o or tlivee days before the time^ and then encamped in the sur- 
rounding fields, awaiting the tremendous shock which was to lay 
their high city all level with the dust. As happened dunng a similar 
panic the time of Itpmy VIII., the fear became contagious, and 
hundreds wdxo had laughed at the piv/iiction a week before, packed 
up their goods, when they saw' others doing so, and hastened aw^ay. 
The river was thought to be a place of great security, and all the 
merchant-vessels in .the port were filled with people, who passed the 
night betw'ceii the 4th and r>t]i on Ward, expecting every instant to 
see St, PauFs liotter, and the towei-s of Westminster Abbey rock in 
the w'ind and fall amid a cloud of dust. The gr(?ntcr part of the fugi- 
tives returned on the following day, convinced that the prophet w'lis 
a false one ; but many judged it more prudent to allow a wx'ek to 
elapse before they trusted their deiir limbs in London. Bell lost all 
credit in a short time, and was looked upon even by the most cre- 
dulous as a mere madman. He tried some other prophecies, but no- 
body was deceived by theni ; and, in a few months afterwards, he 
v'as coiilinod in a lunatic asylum. 

A panic terror of the end of the world seized the gobd people of 
.jeeda its neighbourhood in the year 1606. It 3r«>so from the 
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fdlcwiDg circumstances, A hen, in a village dose by, laid eggs, 
on which were inscribed the words, " Christ is cofnin^,** Great num- 
bers visited the spot, and examined these wondrous eggs, convinced 
that the day of judgment was near at hand. like sailors in a storm, 
expecting every instant to go to the bottom, the helierj/s suddenly 
beoame religious, prayed violently, and flattered thet' a^es that they 
repented them of their evil courses. But a plain tale sdon put them 
down, and quenched their religion entirely. Some gentlemen, hear- 
ing of the matter, went one fine morning, and ^ught the poor hen 
in the act of laying one of her miraculous eggs. They soon ascer*- 
tained beyond doubt that the egg had been inscribed with some cor- 
rosive ink, and cruelly forced tip again into the bird’s body. At this 
explanation, those who had prayed, now laughed, and the world 
wagged as merrily as of yore. 

At the time of the plague in Milan, in 1630, of which so affecting 
a description has been left us by Kipi.-monte, in his interesting work, 
2)'.' ste Mediolanif the peoph, , in their distress, listened with avidity 
to tlve" predictions of astrologers and other impostors. It is singular 
enough that the plague was foretold a year befwe it broke out. A 
large comet appearing in 1628, the opinions of astrologers were divided 
with regard to it. Some insisted that it was a forerunner of a bloody 
war; others maintained that it predicted a great famine; but the 
greater number, founding their judgment upon its pale colour, thought 
it portended a pestilence. The fulfilment of their prediction brought 
them into great repute while the plague was raging. 

Other prophecies were current, which were asserted to have been 
delivered hundreds of years previously. They had a most perflicious 
effect upon the mind of the wtlgar, as they induced a belief in fatal- 
ism. By taking away the hope of recovery — tha^ greatest balm in 
every malad)»-~they increased threefold the ravaged of the disease. 
One singular prediction almost drove the unhappy people mad. An 
ancient couplet, preserved iot ages by tradition, foretold, that in the 
year 1630 the devil would poison all Milan, Early ene morning in 
April, and before the pestilence had rea* hed its height, the passengers 
were surprised to see that all the do6rs in the principal streets of the 
city were marked with a curious daub, or spot, as if a sponge, filled 
with the purulent matter of the plague-sores, had been pressed against 
them; The whole population were speedily in movement to remark 
the strange appearance, and the greatest alann spread rapidly. Every 
means was taken to discover the perpetmtors, but in vain. At last 
the ancient jprophvCy was remembered, and prayers weie offered up 
in all the chusches, that the machinations of the Evil One might be 
defeated. Many persons were pf opinion that the emissaries of foreign . 

vor« r. 13 
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powers were employed to spi^ad infectious poison ovelr the mty ; tat 
by far the greater number were convinced that the powei*8 oi hell 
had conspired against them, and that the infeotion was^ spread by 
supernatural agencies. In the mean time the plague increased fear- 
fully. Disfrust and alann took possession of every mind. Every 
thing was belhived to have been poisoned by the Devil 5 the waters 
of the wells, the standing corn in the fields, and the fruit* upon the 
trees. It was believed that all objects of touch were poisoned ; the 
walls of the liouse#^ the pavements of the streets, and the very 
handles of the doors. The populace were raised to a^pitch of un- 
goveniable fury. A strict watch was kept for the Devil's emissaries, 
and any man who wanted to be rid of an enemy, had only to say 
•that he had seen him besmearing a door wi^h ointment ; his fate was 
certain death at the hands of the inob^ An old man, upwards of 
eighty years of age, a daily frequenter of the church of St. Autoiiio, 
was seen, on rising from his knt%s, to wipe with the skirt of his cloak 
the stool on w'hich he was about to sit' down. A cry was raised im- 
mediately that ho was besmearing the seat with poison. A mob of 
w'orncu, by whom the church was crowded, seized hold of the feeble 
old man, and dragged him out by the hair of Ins head, with horrid 
oaths and imprecations. lie wiis tmiled in this manner through the 
iniro to the house of the municipal judge, that he might be put to 
tho rack, and forced to discover his accomplices ; but he expired on 
the way. Many other victims were sacrificed to the popular fury. 
One Mora, who appears to have been half a chemist and hidf a barber, 
was abused of being in league with the Devil to poison Milan. Ilis 
house was surrounded, <%ind a number of chemical preparations were 
found. The poor man asserted, that tncy were intended as pi*eserva- 
tives against infeclioii ; but some physicians, to wliom tlioy were sub- 
mitted, declared they were poison. Mom was put to tlK rack, where 
he for a long time asserted his innocence. lie confessed at last, when 
his courage was worn down by torttire, that ho was in league with 
tho Devil and ^foreign powers to poison the whole city ; that he had 
anointed the doors, and infected the fountains of w^atcr. He named 
several persons as his accomplices, who were apprehended and put to 
a similar torture. They were all found guilty, and executed. Mora’^s 
house was msed to the ground, and erected on tho spot, 

vith an inscription to commemorate hiHH|||. 

Whilo the public mind was filled wOTHbese marvellous occui’- 
miccs, thq plague coutihued to increase. The crowds tliat were 
brought together to witness the executions spread ^lie infection 
among one another. But tho fury of their passions, 4md the extent 
Of their credulity, kept pace with the violence of the plague ; eveiy 
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wonderful and prepoeterous story was believed* One, in parUcolar, 
occupied them to the exclusion, for a long time, of eveiy other. The 
Devil hime If had been seen. He had taken a house in Milan, in 
which he prepared his poisonous unguents, and furnished tjiem to his 
emissaries for distiibution. One man had brooded over^^ich tales till 
he became firmly convinced that the wild flights own fancy 

were realilies. He stationed himself in the market-place of Milan, 
and related the following story to the crowds that gathered round 
him. He was standing, he said, at the door of t!ie cathedral, late in 
the evening ; i ud when there was nobody nigh, he saw a dark-coloured 
chariot, drawn by six milk-wlu' e horses, stop close beside him. The 
chariot was followed by a numerous train of domestics in dark liveries, 
mounted on dark-coloured steeds. In the chariot there sat a tall 
stranger of a majestic aspect ; his long black hair floated in the wind 
—fire flashed from his large black eyes, and a curl of ineffable scorn 
dwelt upon his lips. The look of the stranger was so sublime that 
he Wii awed, and trembled with fear when he gazed upon him. His 
complexion Was much darker than that of any man he had ever* seen, 
and the atmosphere around him was hot and suffocating. He per- 
ceived immediately that he was a being of another world. The stranger, 
seeing his trepidation, asked him blandly, yet majestically, to mount 
beside him. He had no power to refuse, and before he was well 
aware that he had moved, he found himself in the chariot. Onwards 
they went, with the rapidity of the wind, the stranger speaking no 
word, until they stopped before a door in the high-street of Milan. 
There was a crowd of people in the street, but, to his great sujjprisc, 
no one seemed to notice the extraordinary eqmpage and its numerous 
train. From this he concluded that they were invisible. The house 
at which th^ stopped appeared to jbc a shop, but the interior 
was like a vast lialf-ruued palace. He went with his mysterious 
guide through •several large ati dimly-lighted rooms. In one of 
them, surrounded by huge pillars of marble, “a senat^ of ghosts was 
assembled, debating on the progress of the plague. Other parts of 
the building were enveloped in the darkness, illimiined at 

intervals by flashes of lightning, which allowed him to distinguish a 
number of gibing and chattering skeletons, running about and pur- 
suing each other, or playing at leap-frog over one anothev'^s backs. 
At the rear of the mansion was a wild, uncultivated plot of ground, 
in the midst of TVhich arose a black rock. Down its sides rushed 
with fearful noise fv torrent of poisonous water, which, tusiuuaiing 
itself through the soil, penetrated to all the springs of the city, and 
rendered them^unfit for use. After he had been shewn all this, the 
itranger led him into , another large chamber, flUed with gold and 
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precious stones, all of which ho offered him if he would kneel down 
and woi*ship him, and consent «to smear the doors and houses of Milan 
with a pestiferous salve which lie held out to him. He' now knew 
him to be , the Devil, and in that moment of temptation pmyed to 
God to give Jinni strength to resist. His prayer was heard — he ^re- 
fused the The stranger scowled horribly upon him — a loud 

clap of thunder T[>urst over his head' — the vivid lightning flashed in 
Ills eyes, and the next moment he found himself standing alone at 
the porch the catliedral. He |’q)efited this strange tale day after 
day, wither. .. any variation, and all the populace ■were fli*m believers 
in its ti*Ub... Repeated search was nvide to discover the mysterious 
house, but all in vain. The man pointed out several as resembling it, 
which were searched by the police ; but the Demon of the Pestilence 
was not to be found, nor the hall of ghosts, nor the poisonous foun- 
tain. But the minds of the people were so impressed with the idea, 
that scores of witnesses, half ci-azed by ^seasc, came forward to swear 
that they also had seen the diabolical stranger, and Ixad heard hia 
ohano\ drawn by the milk-white steeds, rumbling over the streets 
at midnight with a sound louder than thunder. 

The number of persons who confessed that they w^ere employed 
Dy the Devil to distribute poison is almost incredible. An epidemic 
frenzy was- abroad, which seemed to be as contagious as the plague. 
Imagination was as disordered as the body, and day after day persons 
came voluntarily forwaid to accuse themselves. They generally had 
the marks of disease upon them, and some died in the act of confession, 

Dijring the great plague of London, ia 1GC5, the people listened 
with similar avidity to fee predictions quacks and fanatics. Defoe 
says, that at thatj^time the people were more addicted to prophecies 
and astronomical conjurations,^ dreams, and old wives’ tales than ever 
they were before or since. Almanacs, and their predictions, frightened 
thoiq tciTibly. Even the year beforq the plague broke out, they were 
greatly ahmned by the 'comet which then appeared, and anticipated 
that flimine, pestilence, or fire would follow. Enthusiasts, while yet 
the disease had made but little progress, ran about the streets, pre- 
dicting that in a few days London would be destroyed. 

A still more singular instance of the faith in predictions occurred 
in London in the year 1524. The city swarmed at that time with 
fortune-tellers and astrologers, who wore consulted daily by people of 
every class in society on the secrets of futurity. As early as the month 
of June 15^23, several of Ihein concurred in predicting that, on tho 
Ist day of Februaiy 1524, the waters of the Thames would swell to, 
such a height as to overflow the whole city of London, and wash away 
ten thousand houses. The prophecy met implicit belief. It was 
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iterated nth the utmost confideuce month after mouthy until so 
much alar a ^as excited that many &milics packed up their goods, 
and remc /ed into Kent and Essex. As the time drew nigh, the 
number of tliese emigrants increased. In January, droi es of work- 
men might be seen, followed by their wives and ^’hi],aren, trudging 
on foot to the villages within fifteen or twenty to await the 

catastrophe. People of a Iiigher class were also be seen in wagons 
and other veliicles bound on a similar eimnd By the middle of 
Januaiy, at least twenty thousaiid persons bad tpiitted the doomed 
city, leaving; nothing but the bare walls of their homes to be swept 
away by the impending tlood.; Many of the riclier sort took up tlieir 
abode on the heiglits of Ilighgate, Hampstead, and Blackhcatii ; and 
some erected tents as fiu* away as Waltham Abbey on the north, and 
Croydon ou the south of the Thames. Bolton, the prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, was so alanned, that he erected, at a very great expense, 
a sort of fortress r.t IlaiTOw-on-tlie-Hill, which he stocked with pro- 
V 3 S).' <is for two months. On the 24th of .Taimary, a week before tlie 
awful day Which was to see the destruction of Jjondon, he removed 
thither, with the brethren and officers of the priory and all his house- 
hold. A number of boats were conveyed in wagons to his fortress, 
furnished abundantly with expert rowers, in case the flood, reaching 
so high as Harrow, should force them to go farther for a resting- 
place. Many wealthy citizens prayed to share Jiis retreat ; but the 
prior, with a prudent forethought, admitted only his personal friends, 
and those who brought stores of eatables for the blockade. 

At last the mom, big with the fate of London, appeared, in the 
east. Tlie wondering crowds were astir at ah early hour to watch the 
rising of the waters. The inundation, it was predicted, would be 
gradual, not sudden ; so tliat they expected to have plenty of time 
to escape as*soon as they saw the bosom of old Thames heave beyond 
the usual mark. But the .majority Were too much alarmed to trust 
to tliis, and thought themselves safer teu or twenty miles off. The 
Thames, unmindful of the foolish crowds upon its banks, flowed on 
quietly as of yore. The tide ebbed at^its usual houir, flowed to its 
jiBual height, and then ebbed again, just as if twenty astrologers had 
not pledged their, words to the contrary. Blank were thoir faces as 
evening approached, and as blank grew the faces of the citizens to 
think that they had made such fools of themselves. At last night set 
in, and the obstinate river would not lift its watem to sweep away 
even one house out of the ten thousand.* Still, howevei’, the people 
were afraid.to go to sleep. Many hundreds remained up till dawn of 
the next day, •lest the deluge should come upon them like a thief in 
tbeiiight« 
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On the morrow, it was seriously discussed whether iv wotdd not 
be advisable to duck the Mse prophets in the riveri ^^Ouckily for 
them, they thought of an expedient which allayed the po\Hilar fuiy. 
They asserti?d that, by an error (a very slight one,) of a little figiu’e, 
they had fixedtthe date of this awful inunction a whole century too 
early. The Staifc,^ were right after all, and they, erring mortals, were 
wrong. The preslnt generation of cockneys was safe, and London 
would be washed not in 1524, but in 1624. At this announce- 
ment, Bolton the prior dismantled his fortress, and the weary emi- 
grants came back. * 

An eye-witness of the great hre of London, in an account pre- 
served among the Harleian Mss. in the British Museum, and pub- 
lished in the transactions of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, relates 
another instance of the credulity of the Londoners. The writer, who 
accompanied the Duke of York day by day through the district in- 
cluded between the Fleet-bridge and the Thames, states that, in their 
efforts to check the progress of the flames, they were much impeded* 
by the superstition qf the people. Mother Shipton, in one of her pro- 
phecies, had said that London would be reduced to ashes, and they 
refused to make any efforts to prevent it.* A son of the noted Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who was also a pretender to the gifts of prophecy, 
persuaded them that no power on earth could prevent the fulfilment 
of the prediction; for it was written in the great book of fate that 
London was to be destroyed. Hundreds of persons, who might have 
rendered valuable assistance, and saved whole parishes from devasta- 
tion, fl)ldod their arms and looked on. As many more gave them- 
selves up, with the less compunction, ,40 plunder a city which they 
could not save.t < 

* This r-.-dphccy Boems to Imvo been that set forth at lengtii in thi popular of 
mUin rniptm : « ^ England shall restore 

A king to reign as herotproin, 

\ Great death in London shall ho though, 

And many houses be laid lovr." 

t The London' Saturday jQfUmal*‘Qi March 12th, 1842, contains the following An 
absurd report is gaining gi'onnd among the weak-minded, that London will he destroyed 
by an earthquake on the 17th of March, or St. Patrick's day. This rumour is founded oVi 
the following ancient prophecies : one professing to be pronounced in the year 1208 ; the 
other, by Dr. Dee the astrologer, In 1598: 

** In eighteen hundred and forty-two 
Four things the sun shall view: 

London's i^h and famous town 
Hungry earth shall swallow down. 

Storm and rain in France shall he, 

Till every river rat» a sea. 

Spain shall he rent In twain, 

And famine waste the land again. 
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The prop tooies of Mother Shipton are still believed in many of th« 
rural ustiir ;S of England. In cottages and servants’ halls her repu* 
tation is great ; and she rules, the most popular of British prophets, 
among all the uneducated, or half-educated, portions of the commu- 
nity. She is generally supposed to have been bom at Kuaresborough, 
in the reign of Henry VII., and to liave sold her joul co ohe Devil for 
the power of foretelling future events. Though^ c'(iriiig her lifetime 
she \yas looked upon as a witch, she yet escaped ^he witch’s fiitc, and 
died poacoablv in her bed at an extreme old age, near Clifton in York- 
shire. A stone is said to have been erected to her memory in the 
churchyar .1 of that place, with the following epitaph ; 

** Here lies fc.io who nevor liocl, 

WliOso slcill often has been tried : 

* Her prophecies shall still survive, 

And over keep her name alive.” 

" Never a day passed,” says her traditionary biography, “ whereiu 
she dfd not relate something remarkable, and that required the most 
1 Ions consideration. P<'‘>plo flocked to her from flir and near, her 
fiiine was so great. They went to her of all sorts, both old and young, 
rich and poor, especially young maidens, to be resolved of their doubts 
relating to things to come ; and all returned wonderfully satisfied in 
the explanations slie gave to their questions.” Among the rest, went 
the Abbot of Beverley, to whom she foretold the suppression of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII., his marriage with Anne Boleyn,tho fires 
for heretics in Smithfield, and the execution of Maiy Queen of Scots. 
She also foretold the accession of James I., adding that, with him, 
From th^ - cold North 
Every evil should come forth,” 

So say I, the onk of Dree, ^ 

In tho twelve Imndroclth year nncl three.” 

CoUectmi {Britiah JIBrntm), 800 h, fol, 310 

“ The merej' on yon all— • 

Prepare yrm . waives for dreadful fall 
Of house and land and hnmun soul— 

Tho measure of your sins Is full. 

In tho year one, eigh^ forty-two, 

Of tho year that is ..o pc.v ; 

In the third month of that sixteen, 

It may be a nay or two between — 

Perhaps you’ll soon bo stiff and cold. 
t)oar Christian, bo not stout and hold— 

Tho mighty, kingly-proud wilf sco 
This comes to pass as my name’s Deo.” 

^ 1508. Jffa, in the British Museum, 

The alarm of the population of London did not on this occasion extend b<*yoTid the wide 
dido of tliQ nnedttcatod classos, but among them it equalled that recorded in tho text. It 
wa« soon afterwards stated that no such prophecy is to bo (bund in tho Harlolan .Ms. 
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Oxi a subsequent visit she uttered another prophe<^^w|ieh» in the 
opinion of her believers^ still remains unfulfilled, but may^ expected 
to bo realised during the present century • 

^'The tikAo shall oomo when seas of blood 
ShallH;ainglo with a greater flood. 

(Jreflt ihi^se there shall be heard — great shouts and cnes,' 

And seas^all thunder louder than the skies ; 

Then shall \reG lions fight with throe and bring 
Joy to a people, honour to a king. 

That fiei'y year as soon as o’er. 

Peace shall then be as bofbro ; 

Plenty shall every where be found. 

And men with swords shall plough the ground.” 

. But the most famous of all her prophecies is one relating <to London, 
Thousands of persons still shudder to think of the woes that are to 
burst over this unhappy realm, when London aiid Highgate are joined 
by one continuous line of house-?. Thi^ junction, which, if thr rago 
for building lasts much longer, iu the same proportion as heretofore, 
bids fair to be soon accomplished, was predicted by her shortly before 
her death. Bevolutions — the fall of mighty monarchs, and the shed- 
ding of much blood are to signalise that event. The very angels, 
afflicted by our woes, are to turn aside their heads, and weep for hap- 
less Britain. 

Ihit great as is the fiime of Mother Shipton, she ranks but second 
in the list of British prophets* Merlin, the mighty Merlin, stands 
alone ip his high pre-eminence — the first and greatest. As old Dray- 
ton sings, in his Poly~olh\on: 

** Of Merlin v-^d his skill what region doth not hoar? 

The world shall still he full of Merlin every year. , 

A thousaritl lingering years his prophecies have run, 

And scarcely shall have end till time itself bo done.” 

Spenser, in his divine poem, has given us a powerful description of 
this renowned seer — 

• 

who had in magic more insight 
Thau ever him before, or after, living vright. 

For ho by words could call out of the sky 
Both sun and moon, and make them Mm obey ; 

The land to sea, and sea to mainland dry. 

And darksome night he eke could turn to day — 

Huge hosts of men he could, alono, dismay. 

And hosts of men and meanest things could frame, 

^Vhenso him list his enemies to fray, 

That to this day, for terror of Ms name, 

The fiends do quake, when any Mm to them does name. 
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Ai d ^tho nion say that ho was not tho sonne 
)t mortal sire or other Uving wighto, 

I dt wondrously begotten and begouno 
By false illusion of a guileftil sprite 
On a fnirc lad^e mm.** 

In these verses the poet has preserved the popular with regard 
to Merlin, who is gcnei-ally supposed to have feeer a contemporary of 
Vortigem. Opinion is divided as to whether 1^'. were a real person- 
age, or a mere impersonation, formed by the poetic fancy of a credu- 
lous people. It seems most probal)lc that such a man did exist, and 
that, pos* ;6siiig knowledge as. much above the comprehension of his 
age, as that possessed by J^rhir Bacon was beyond the reach of his, he 
was endowed by the wcmdering crowd with the supernatural attri- 
butes that'Spenser has enumerated. 

Geoffrey of Mon-nouth translated Merlin’s poetical odes, or pro- 
phecies, into Latin prose ; and he was much reverenced not only by 
Geoffvey, but by most of the old annalists. In a Life of Merlin^ with 
" :*« Projfhecies and Predicnom interpreted and made (food hy our Eng- 
i%skAnmU^ by Thomas Heywood, published in tJe reign of Charles I., 
we find several of these pretended prophecies. They seem, however, 
to have been all written by Heywood himself. They are in terms 
too plain and positive to allow any one to doubt for a moment of 
their having been composed ex facto. Speaking of liichard I., 
he says ; 

The Lion’s heart will 'gainst the Saracon rise. 

And purchase from him many a glorious prize; 

The rose and lily shall at first unite, 

But, parting of tl ) prey prove opposite. 

But while abroad these great acts shall t . done, 

^ All things at homo shall to disorder run. 

Cooped up and caged then shall the lion be. 

But, after sufferarfbe, ransomed and sot free.” 

.* 

The simple-minded Thomp Heywood gravely goes «n to inform us, 
that all these things actually came to pass. Upon Richard III, he h 
equally luminous. He says ; 

** A hunch-backed moh.s*9^ Who with teeth is bom, 

The mockery of art and nature’s scorn ; 

Who from the womb preposterously is hurled. 

And with feet forward thrust into the world, 

Slmll, fix)m the lower earth on which he stood, 

Wade, every step he mounts, knee-deep in blood, 

. He shall to th* height of all his hopes aspire, 

•And, clothed in state, bis ugly shape admire; 

But, when he thinks himself. most safe to stan^ 

From foreign parts a native whelp shall land.” 
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Another of these prophecies after the event tells aiithat Henry 
VIII. should take the power from Rome, ‘‘ and bring i? home unto 
his British bower that he should root out from the land all the 
razored skulls and that he should neither spare man in his rage 
nor woman in his lust and that, in the time of his next successor 
but one, ‘Hflcre should come in the fagot and the stake.” Master 
Heywood closes M^lilin’s prophecies at his own day, and does not give 
e\’en a glimpse of wiat was to befall England after his decease. Many 
other prophecies, besides those quoted by him, were, ho says, dis- 
persed abroad, in his day, under the name of Merlin j but he gives 
ins readers a taste of one only, and that is the following : 

“ When hompe is ripo and ready to pull. 

Then, Englishman, beware thy sliull/’ , 

This prophecy, which, one would think, ought* to have put him in 
mind of the gallows, at that time the not unusual fate of false pro- 
phets, he explains thus ; “In this word iiemph be five letters. «Now, 
by reckoning the fi'^e successive princes from Henry VIIT., this pro- 
phecy is easily explained : JI signifieth King Henry before-named; 
E, Edward, his son, the sixth of that name ; M, Mary, who succeeded 
him; P, Philip of Spain, who,. by marrying Queen Mary, participated 
with her in the English diadem ; and, lastly, E signifieth Queen Eli 
zabeth, after whose death there was a great feare that some troubles 
might have arisen about the ci’own.” As this did not happen, Hey- 
wood, who w'as a sly rogue in a small way, gets out of the sempe by 
sayings “ Yot proved this augury true, though not according to the 
former expectation ; for, after the pj^aceful inauguration of King 
James, there was i^^eat mortality, not id London only, but through 
the whole kingdom, and from which the nation was no{ quite clean 
in seven years after.” 

^ This is not unlike the subterfuge Peter of Pontefract, who had 
prophesied the^death and deposition of King John, and who was 
hanged by that monarch for his pains. A very graphic and amusing 
account of this pretended jfrophet is given by Grafton, in his C%ro- 
nicles of JSnghnd^* “ In the meanwhile,” says he, “ the pricstOB 
within England had provided them a false and counterfeated pro- 
phet, called Peter Wakefielde, a Yorksliire man, who was an hermite, 
an idle gadder about, and a pratlyng marchant. Kow, to bring this 
Peter imeredite, and the ^yng out of all credite with his people, di- 
verse vaine persons bruted ^yly among the commons of the realme, 
that Ghriste had twice appered unto him in the shape *of a childe, 
between the priestess handes, once at Yorfcc, another tyme at Pom- 

* Chr<mkl« q/ E nffUtnO, hy Eiebaxd GWifUm; London, 1068, p. 106. 
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frots he had breathed upon him thrice, saying, ^ Peace^ 

peace^ p&§^i and teachyng many things, which he anon declared to 
the bishops, and bid the people amend their naughtie living. Being 
rapt also in spirite, they sayde he behelde the joyes of heaven and 
sorrowes of hell ; for scant were there three in the rcahne, saydo ho, 
that lived christianly. . * 

This counterfeatod soothsayer prophesifedp 6 f King John, tliat 
he should reigne no longer than the AscenBio“.i-day next followyng, 
which was in the yere of our Lord 1211 , and was the thirteenth yero 
from his coronation ; and this, he said, he had by revelation. Then 
it was (> (. him demanded, whether he should be slaine or bo deposed, 
or should voluntarily gi^ e over the crowne ? He aunswered, that lie 
could not tell ; but of this he was sure (he sayd), that neither he nor 
any of hiil stock or lineage should reigne after that day. 

The king, hexing of this, laughed much at it, and made but a 
scoff thereat. ^ Tush I* sailh he, *' it is but an ideot knave, and such 
an (Me as lacketh his right wittes.* But when this foolish prophet 
ad so escaped the diiuiiger of the kinge’s di^lcasurc, and that ho 
made ilo more of it, he gate him abroad, and prated thereof at large, 
as he was a very idle vagabond, and used to trattlc and talke mere 
tlian ynough ; so that they which loved tlie king caused him anon 
after to be apprehended as a malefactor, and to he throwen in prison, 
the king not yet knowing thereof. 

“ Auone after the fame of this phautasticall prophet went all the 
rcalme over, and his name was knowen every where, as foolishnesse is 
much regarded of the people, where wdsdon^e is not in place ; specially 
because he was then imprisc led foi the matter, the rumour was tlio 
larger, their wondeiynges were the wantoner, thc-Ir practises the fool- 
isher, their Jbusye talkcs and other idle doinges the greater. Contiim- 
aUy from thence, as the rud^ manner of people is, old gos83rps tjiles 
went abroad, new tales were .viveiited, fables were added to fables, 
and lyes grew upon lyes. So that eveiy daye newe slanders were 
laide upon the king, and not one of them true. Humors aT ose, blas- 
phemyes were sprede, the enen^es rcjoyced, and treasons by the 
•piiestes were mainteyned ; and wha^ lykewise was sminised, or other 
Bubtiltye practised, all was then fathered ujwn this foolish prophet, as 
^ thus saith Peter Wakefield ‘ thus hath he prophesied ;* ‘ and thus 
it shall come to pass yea, many times, when he thought nothing 
lesse. And when the Ascension-day was c»me, which was prophecyed 
of before, King John commanded his royal tent to be Spread in the 
open fielde, jimssing tliat day with his noble counseyle and men of 
honour in the greatest solemnitie that ever he did before ; solacing 
himself with muslckale instrumentes and songs, most in sight among 
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Jiis trustie friciides. When that day was paste in all pio^ritie and 
myrth, his eneinyes being confus^, turned all into aifcillegoricai 
understandiug to make the prophecie good, and sayde, •*He is no 
longer king, for the pope reigneth, and not he/ [King John was 
labouring under a sentence of excommunication at the time.] 

Then was the king by his council perswaded that this feilse pro 
phet had troubled\tho I’ealme, perverted the heartes of the people, 
and raysed the Coinaions against him ; for his wordes went over the 
sea, by the help of his prelates, and came to the French king’s eare, 
and gave to him a great encouragement to invade the^lande. lie 
had not else done it so sodeinely. But he was most fowly deceived, 
as all they are and shall be that put their trust in such dark drowsye 
dreamcs of hipocrites. The king therefore commended that he should 
be hiinged up, and his sonnc also with him, lest any more fiilse pro- 
phets should arise of that race.” 

lleywood, who was a great stickler for the truth of all sorts of 
prophecies, gives a much more favourable account of this Pet</^r of 
Pomfrot, or Pontefract, whose fate he would, in all probability, have 
shared, if he had had the misfortune to have flourished in the same 
age. He says, that Peter, who was not only a prophet, but a bard, 
predicted divers of King John’s disasters, which fell out accordingly. 
On being taxed for a lying prophet in having predicted that the king 
would be deposed before he entered into the fifteenth year of his 
reign, he answered him boldly, that all he had said was justifiable 
and true ; for that, having given up the crown to the pope, and pay- 
mg him^ an annual tribute, the pope reigned, and not he, Heywood 
thought this explanation' to be perfectly satisfactory, and the pro- 
phet’s faith for evei established. 

But to return to Merlin. Of him even to this day .it may be 
said, in the words which Bums has applied to another notoiious 
personage : 

Great was his power and gi’cat liis fame ; 

■ Far korinod and noted is hiS name.” 

His reputation is by no means confined to the land of his birth, 
but extends through most of the nations of Europe. A very curious 
volume of his Life^ Prophecies^ a^id Miracles^ written, it is supposed, 
by Robert de Bosron, was printed at Palis in 1498, which states, that 
the devil himself was his father, and that he spoke the instant he 
was born, and assured his motlicr, a very virtuous young woman, that 
she sliould npt die in childj:>ed with him, as her ill-natured neigh- 
bours had predicted. The judge of the district, hearing of so mar- 
vellous an occurrence, summoned both mother and child to appear 
before him j and they went accordingly the same day. To put the 
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wisdom or young prophet most effectively to the test, the judge 
asked him JJi 'he knew his own &ther ? To which the infant Merlin 
replied, inti clear sonorous voice, ‘ Yes, my father is the Devil ; and 
I have Jiis power, and know all things, past, present, and to come.” 
His w'orship clapped his hands in astonishment, and took the prudent 
resolution of not molesting so awful a child or its mother either. 

Early tradition attributes the building of Staii..ohenge to the power 
of Merlin. It was believed that those mighty stones were whirled 
through the air, at his cOinmand, from Ireland to Salisbury Plaiu ; 
and that hejirmiiged them in th^form in which they now stand, to 
commemorate for ever the unhappy fiite of three hundred British 
chiefs, who were massaerf^d on that spot by the Saxons. 

At Abergwylly, near„Carmai-thcn, is still shewn the cave of the 
prophet aijid the scene of liis incantations. How beautiful is the de- 
scription of it given by SpenseJ* in his Faerie Queem ! The lines need 
no apology for theii* repetition here, and any sketch of the great pro- 
phet pf Britain would be incomplete without them : 

“ There the wke Merlin, wliilom wont (th^y way,) 

. To make his wc^nrio low imdernoath the ground, 

In a deep delve far from tho view of day, 

That of no living wight ho moto bo found, 

Whonso ho counselled with his sprites encompassed round. 

And if thou ever liappen that same way 
To travel, go to see that dreadful place ; 

It is a hideous, hollow cavo, they say, 

Under a rock that lies a little space 
From tho swift Barry, tumbUng clown apace 
Amongst tho wood'*- hills of Dynevouro ; 

But daro thou not, I charge, in any case. 

To enter into that lame baleful bower, 

For^fcar the creel fiendos should thoo uiiwaros devour ! 

But, standing high aloft, aOW lay thine care, 

And there such gliAstl^ noise of iron chaines 

And brazen eax froi.'S thou shalt rumbling hoarey 
Which thousand sprites with long-enduring paiuos 
Doo tosse, that it will stun thy feeble braiucs ; 

And often times groat groans and grievous stownds, 

Wlion too hugo toilo and labour them constraines ; 

And often times loud strokes and ringing sounds 
From under that deep rock most horribly rebounds. 

The cause, they say, is this, A little while 
Before that Merlin died, he did intend 

A brazen wall in compass, to compile 
4,bout Cayr Mordin, and did it commend 
Unto these sprites to bring to perfect end*; 
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Duriug which work the Lady of the Lake^ 

Whom long ho loved^ for him in haste did send, , 

Who thereby forced his workmen to forsake, 

Thom bound till his return their labour not to slake. 

In the moan time, through that false ladio's traino, 

IIo was surprised, and buriod under bioro. 

No ^rer to his work returned again ; 

Natheless these fieudos may not their work furbeare. 

So greatly his conimandomont they fear, 

But there doe toile and travoile day and night. 

Until that brazon wall thoy up doe rearo.”* 

Amongst other English prophets, a belief in whose power nas not 
been entirely ejBfaced by the light of advancing knowledge, is Eobcii 
Nixon, the Cheshire idiot, a contemporary oi Mother Shipton. The 
popular accounts of this man say, that he was born of peer parents, 
not far from Vale Eoyal, on the edge of the forest of Uelamore. He 
was brought up to the plough, but was so ignorant and stupid, that 
nothing could be made of him Every body thought him irretriev- 
ably insane, and paid no attention to the strange, unconnected dis- 
courses which he hel(£ Many of his prophecies are believed to have 
been lost in tliis manner. But they wet’o not always destined to be 
wasted upon dull and inattentive ears. An incident occurred which 
brought him into notice, and established his fame as a prophet of the 
first calibre. He was ploughing in a field, when ho suddenly stopped 
from hi.s labour, and with a wild look and strange gesture, exclaimed, 
Dick / now^ Harry I 0, ill dom, Dick ! Oy \oell doncy Harry ! 
Harry ha$ gained the day His fellow-labourers in the field did not 
know what to make of this rhapsody ; but the next day cleared up 
the mysteiy. News^ was brought by a mc&senger, in hot haste, that 
at the very instant when Nixon had thus ejaculated, Richard III. 
had been slain at the battle of Bosworth, and Henry Vll/proclaimed 
king of England. 

It was not long before the fiime oi' the now prophet reached the 
ears of the king, who expressed a wish to see and converse with him > 
A messenger was accordingly despatched to bring him to court ; buifc 
long before he reached Cheshire, Nixon knQW and dreaded the hon- 
ours that awaited him. Indeed it was said, that at the very instant 
the king expressed the wish, Nixon was, by supernatural means, 
made acquainted with it, and that he ran about the town of Over 
in gi-eat distress of mind, calling out, like a madman, that Henry 
had sent for Jiim, and tha^he must go to court, and hQ chmmedy 
that is, starved to death. These expressions excited no little won- 

* Quemty b. 3) c. 8, b. a>18. 
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der ; but, o:| the third day, the mefiseuger arrived, and carried him 
to court, Icu Ving on the minds of the good people of Cheshire an im- 
pression th their prophet was one of the greatest ever bom. On 
his arrival King Henry appeared to be troubled exceedingly at the 
loss of a valuable diamond, and asked Kixon if he could inform him 
whore it was to be found. Henry had hidden the diamond himself, 
with a view to test the prophet’s skill. Hrea^ thi^reSore, was his 
Bui'prise when Nixon answered him in the words of the old proverb, 
“ Those who hide can find.” From that time forth the king im- 
plicitly believed that he had the gift of prophecy, and ordered all his 
words to bo taken down. 

During all the time bf his residence at court he was in constant 
fear of being starved to death, and repeatedly told the king that such 
would be his fate, if he 'v^ere not allowed to depart, and return into 
his own country. Henry would not suffer it, but gave strict orders 
to all his officers and cooks to give hhn as much to eat as he wanted. 
He lived so well, that for some time he seemed to be thrmng like a 
I'oblowian’s steward, and growing as fat as an aldennan. One day 
t‘i king went out hunting, when Nixon ran to*the palace gate, and 
entreated* on his knees that he might not be left behind to be starved. 
The king laughed, and calling an officer, told him to take especial 
care of the prophet during his absence, and rode away to the foi*ost. 
After his departure, the servants of the palace began to jeer at and 
insult Nixon, whom tliey imagined to be much better treated than 
he deserved. Nixon complained to the officer, who, to prevent him 
from being further molested, looked him up in the king’s own closet, 
and brought him regularly his four meals a ^y. But it so happened 
that a messenger anived fron* the king to this officer, requiring his 
immediate presence at Winchester, on a matter of life and death. 
So great wa^^his haste to obe> the king’s command, that he iiiounted 
on the horse behind the messon/^er, and rodo off, without bestowing 
a thought upon poor Nixon. Fo did not return till three days after- 
wards, when, rememberirg tl'.e prophet for the first time, he went to 
the king’s closet, and found him lying upOT' the floor, starved to death, 
as he had predicted. 

• Among the prophecies of his w^-ioh^aro believed to have been ful- 
filled arc the following, which relate to the times of the Pi'cteudor : 

A (jrcat man shall come into JEn^land, 

But the son ((fa king ^ 

Shall itikefrom him the victory.** 

m 

€lrom shall drinh the blood of many noblei, 

And the North shall rise agaimt the SosAhJ* 
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** TJa cook of the ^otih shall be wade tojle^ 

And his/eat/ter be 2>lncked for ku pride, 

That he shall almost curse the day that he um 

All these, say his admirers, are as clear as the sun at noou-day. 
The first denotes the defeat of Prince Charles Edward, at the battle 
of Culloden, by the Duke of Cumberland ; the second, the execution 
of Lords Dei^wentwater, Balmerino, and Lovat; and the third, the 
retreat of the Pretender from the shores of Britain. Among the pro- 
phecies that still remain to be accomplished are the following ; 

“ Hiiween seven, and nim, 

In England wonder^ shall he seen; 

Between nine and thirteen. 

All sorrow shall he done"^ 

** Through our own money and our men, 

Shall a. dreadful war begin. 

Between the sickly and the suck 
All England shall hi*ve a pluck.** 

a 

** Foreign nations shall invade England with snow on tlseir Isdnuds, aa4 
shall bring plague, famine, and murder in the shirts of their garmmls** 

** The town of Naniwich shall he mept away ly a floods* 

Of the two first of these no explanation has yet been attempted; 
but some event or other will doubtless be twisted into such a shape 
as will fit them. The third, relative to the invasion of England by 
a nation with snow on their helmets, is supposed by the old women 
to foretell most clearly a coming war with Russia. As to the last, 
there itre not a few in thp town mentioned who devoutly believe that 
such will be its fate. Happily for thidr peace of mindy t^ prophet 
nothing of th«^ year that w as to witness the awful meuniity ; so 
that they think it as likely to be two centuides hence as^qiow. 

The popular biographers of Mxon conclude their account of him 
by saying, that ^^his prophecies are fey some persons tjjought fiibles; 
yet by what has? come to pass, it is now thought, and very plainly ap- 
pears, that most of them have proved, or w'ill prove, true ; for which 
we, on all occaeions, ought "not only to exert our utmost might to 
repel by force our enemies, but to refmin from our abandoned and 
wicked course of life, and to make our continual prayer to God for 
protection and safety.” To this, though a non sequitur^ every one 
will cry, Amoii ! 

Besides the prophets, there have been the almanac-makers Lilly, 
Poor RobinJ Partridge, and Francis Moore, physician, in England; 
and Matthew Ijaensbergh, in France and Belgium. ^But great as 
were their pretensions, they wore modesty itself in compaiison with 
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Metiiii, Ship^oD, and Nixoti, who fixed their minds upon higher 
things than the weathei*, and were not so restrained as to prophesy 
for only one year at a time. After such prophets the almanac-makers 
liardly deserve to be mentioned ; not even the renowned Partridge, 
whose prognostications set all England, agog in 1708, and whose 
death while still anve was so pleasantly and' snyrlaiptorily proved 
by Isaac Bickerstaff. The anti-climax would %e too palpable, and 
they and their doings must be left uucommemorated. 



• Although other places claim the honour (1) of Mother Shipton’s birth, her rest- 
rtenco is asserted, by oral tradition, to have been foi' many years a cottage at ‘Winslow- 
cum-SUl^rton, in Buckiughamsliiro, of which tlio above is a repiy*ecnttition. We give the 
c«Tntcnts of one of the popular books containing her i>rophecieB : 

Th& Strawje and Wonderful History and J^-ophecies of Mother Shipton, plainly setting 
forth hfi.r JHrtk, Life, Death, and IJurioL 12nio. Newcastle. Cliap. 1.— Of hor birth and p» 
rentage. 2. IIoav Mother Shipton’s mother proved Avith child; hoAV slie fitted thejusticin 
and what happened at her delivery. 3. By what name Mother Shipton was christened 
and how hei mother went into a monastery. 4. Scvcr^il other pranks play'd by Mothel 
Shipton in revenge of .such as abused her. 5. How Ursula married a youftgJteau named 
Tobias Shiptoni# and hoiv strangely she discovered a thief. 6. Her prophecy against 
Cardinal Wo’sey. ^7. Some other prophecies of Mother Shipton relating to those times. 
8. Her prophecies in verse to the Abbot of Beverly. 9. Mother Shipton’s life, doathi 
and burial 

VOL. !• ^ ^ 
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And men still gjppe t’ antlcipato 
The cabinet designs of Fate ; 

Apply to wizards to forcBco 
\Vliat shall and what shall nevor be. 

JJudibrm, part iii. canto 3. 

# 

In accordance with the plan laid down, we proceed to th(j considcra* 
tion of tlie follies into which men have been led by their eager desire 
to pierce the thick darkness of futurity. God himself, for his own 
wise purposes, has more than once undrawn the impenetrate veil 
which shrouds those awful secrets; and, for purposes just as wise, 
he has decreed that,* except in these instances, ignorance shall bo our 
lot for ever. It is happy for man that he does not know what the 
morrow is to bring forth; but, unaware of this groat blessing, he 
has, in all ages of the world, presumptuously endeavoured to trace 
the events of unborn centuries, and anticipate the inarch of time, 
lie has reduced this presumption into a study. He has divided it 
into sciences and systems without number, employing his whole life 
in th§ vain pursuit. Upon no subject has it been so easy to deceive 
the world as upon thil. In every breast the curiosity exists in a 
greater or less de^rc 3, and can only be conquered by a long course of 
self-examination, and a firm reliance that the future would not be 
hidden from our sight, if it were right that we should be acquainted 
with it. 

An undue opinion of our own iihj[)ortance in the scale of creation 
is at the bottom of all our unwarrantable notions in this respect. 
How flattering to the pride of man to think that the stars in their 
coui-ses watch over him, and typify, by their movements andmspccts, 
the joys or the sowows that await him ! He, less in proportion \o 
the universe than the all-hut invisible insects that feed in myriads on 
summer’s leaf are to this great glob© itself, fondly imagines that 
eternal worlds were chiefly created to prognosticate his fate. How 
wo should 43ity the arrogance of the worm that crawls at our feet, if 
we knew that it also desired to know the secrets of futility, and im- 
agined that meteors shot athwart the sky to warn K that a tom-tit 
was hovering near to gobble it up; that stoims and earthquakes, the 
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revolutions of ein$)ires, or the fall of mighty monarchs, only happened 
to predict its birth, its progress, and its decay ! Not a whit less pre- 
suming has man shewn himself; not a whit less arrogant are the 
sciences, so called, of astrology, augury, necromancy, geomaiicy, palin- 
*81)7, ^^^<1 divination of every kind. 

Leaving out of view the oracled of pagan antj^i-iity ahd religious 
predictioiis in general, and confining ourselves solely to the persons 
who, in modern times, have nmdo themselves most conspicuous in 
foretelling the future, wo shall fin^tliat the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries wore the golden ago of these impostois* Many of them 
have been tiircady meurioued in their character of alchymists. The 
union of the two pretension's is not at all surprising. It was to bo 
expected that those who 'assumed a power so preposterous as that of 
prolonginff the life of man for several centuries, should pretend, at 
the same time, to foretell the events which wore to mark that preter- 
natiiml span of existence. The world would as readily believe tliat 
they h’ d discovered all secrets, as that they had only discovered one, 
nost celebrated astrologers of Europe, three# centuries ago, were 
alchvmists.' Agrippa, Paracelsus, Dr. Dec, and the Rosicrucians, all 
laid as much stress upon their knowledge of the days to come, as upon 
their pretended possession of the philosophci*’s stone and the elixir of 
life. In their time, ideas of the wonderful, the diabolical, and the 
supernatural, were rifer than ever they wei-o before. The devil or the 
stai-s were universally believed to meddle constantly in the afiaii’S of 
men ; and both were to be consulted with proper ceremonies. Those 
who were of a melancholy ai>d gloomy temperament betook ilicm- 
selves to necromancy and son^ev) ; those more cheerful and aspiring 
devoted themselves to astrology. The latter scier 3e was encouraged 
by all the monarchs and governments of that age. In England, from 
the time of Elizabeth to that of Y illiam and Mary, judicial astrology 
was in high repute. Puring thjpt period flourished Drs. Dee, Lamb, 
and Forman ; with Lilly, e, Qadbury, Evans, aiid^cores of name- 
less impostors in every considerable town and village in the country, 
who made it their business to cast yativities, aid in the recovery 
of stolen goods, prognosticate happy m unhappy marriages, predict 
whether journeys would be prosperous, and note lucky moments for 
the commencement of any enterprise, from the setting up of a cobbler’s 
shop to the marching of an anny. Men who, to use the wor<ls of 
Butler, did 

** Deal m Destiny's dark counsoi. 

And sago opinion of fcho moon soil s 
To whom all people fur and .near 
On deep importance di^l repair. 
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Wlion brass aud pewter i»ots did stray, 

And liriou sliuik out of the way.” • 

In Lilly’s Mmnoin of hu Life md Tirtm^ there are many noticefl 
the inferior quacks who then abounded, and upon wdioin he pre- 
tended to look down with supreme contempt ; not because tliey wci*e 
astrologers, but because they debased that noble art by taking fees for 
the recovery of stolen property. From Butler*j| .i7w<f<^^w, and its 
curious notes, we may learn what immense numbers of these fellows 
lived qpon the credulity of mankind in that 
age of witchcraft and diabldrie. Even in 
our day, lnv.v great is the reputation en- 
joyed by the almanac-makers, who assume 
the name of Fi’hncis Moore ! But in the 
time of Charles 1. and the Coihmon wealth 
theji.ost learned, the most noble, and the 
must conspicuous chameters did not hesi- 
tate to consult astrologers in the m©st open 
manner. Lilly, whom Butler has immor- 
talised under the name of Sydrophel, re- 
lates, that he proposed to write a work 
called An J ntmluction to AHtrolo(jy, in 
which he would satisfy the whole king- 
dom of the lawfulness of that art Many 
of the soldiers were fur it, he says, sind many of tiic Independ- 
ent party, and abundance of worthy men in the House' of Oom- 
moiif, his assured friends, and able to take his part against the 
Presbyterians, who ^ould have silenced his predictions if they could. 
He afterwards car*,! ail his plan into execution, and when his book was 
published, went with another astrologer named Booker to the head- 
quartei-s of the parliamentary army at Windsor, whore they were 
welcomed and feasted in the garden wiiere General Fairfax lodged. 
They w'ere aftqrwards introduced to tne general, who received them very 
kindly, and made allusion to some of their predictions. He hoped their 
art was lawful and agreeable to God’s word 5 but he did not under- 
stand it himself. He did not doubt, however, that the two astrologers 
feared God, and therefore he had a good opinion of them. Lilly as- 
sured him that the art of astrology was quite consonant to the Scrip- 
tures j and confidently predicted fi-om his knowledge of the stars, 
that the parliamentaiy army would overthrow all its enemies. In 
Oliver’s Brotectorate, this quack informs lis that he wrote freely 
enough. He became an Independent, and all the soldieiy were his 
friends. When he went to Scotland, he saw a solfiiier standing in 
front of the army with a book of prophecies in his hand, exclaiming 
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to the several oompauies as they passed by him, ^^Lo! hear what 
Lilly saith : you are in this month promised viotoiy I Fight it out, 
brave boys ! and then read that month’s prediction 1 ” 

After the great fire of Loudon, which Lilly said he had foretold, 
he was sent for by the committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the cahiraity. In hi? Moiurck^ or m 
Moumrvhf^ published in l()r>l, he had inserted an hierogiyphical plate 
representing on one side persons in winding-sheets digging graves ; 
and on the other a large city in flames. After the , great fire, some 
sapient member of the legislature Tiethonght iiim of Lilly’s book, and 
having raei i ioned it in the house, it was agreed that the astrologer 
should be summoned. Lilh attended accordingly, when Sir Robert 
Brook told him the reasqu of h*.s summons, and called upon h^pi to 
declare wljat he knew. This was a rai*o opportunity for the vain- 
glorious Lilly to vaunt his abilities; and he began a long speech in 
praise of himself and his pretended science. He said that, after the 
execution of Charles I., he was extremely desirous to know what 
ni' fit from tfiat time for(*: happen to the pariiameut and to the 
nation in, general. He thei-efore consulted tb^ stars, and satisfied 
himself. The result of his judgment he put into emblems and hiero- 
glyphics, without any comraentaiy, so that the tnie meaning might 
be concealed from the vulgar, and made manifest only to the wise ; 
imitating in this the example of many wise philosophers who had done 
the like. 

‘‘Bid you foresee the year of the fire?” said a member. “ Ko,” 
quoth Lilly, “ iior was I desirous. Of that I made no scrutiny.” After 
some further parley, the house found they cf>uld make nothing of the 
astrologer, and dismissed him with great civility. 

One specimen of the explanation of a prophecy given by Lilly, and 
related by htea with much complacency, will be sufficient to shew the 
80 )*t of trash by which he imposed upon the million. “ In the year 
1588,” says he, “ there was r:, prophecy printed in Qreek characters, 
exactly deciphering the loiig^trouhles of the English fiation from 1C41 
to 1660.” And it ended thus ; “And rli.er him shall come a dread- 
ful dead man, and with him a roy^ 1^; of the best Hood in the world; 
and he shall have the crown, and snail set England on the right w'ay, 
and put out all heresies.” The following is the explanation of this 
oracubir absurdity : 

Honker }j leing exthujuUhed above eigldy or nhuty y€ar»^ and 
Lord OeneraVs mime being Monk^ u the dead man^ The^^oyal G or C 
\it 18 gamihja in the Greeks intending G in the Latin^ being the third 
letter in the is Charles IL^ who for his extraction may be said 

to he of the best Mood of the worldf^ 
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In France and Gennany astrologera met even more encouragement 
than they i*eccived iu England. In very early ages Clfeirlemagne and 
his successors fulminated their wrath against them in common with 
sorcerers. Louis XI. , that niost superstitious of men, enteitained gi’eat 
numbers of tlicm at lus court ; and Catherine di Hediois, that most 
superstitious of women, liardly ever undertook aiiy affair of importance 
without consulting them. 8he chiefly favoured her own countiymen 5 
and during the time she governed Fi*ance, the land was overrun by 
Italian conjui-ors, necromancers, and f()i*tuiie-tellei*s of every kind. 

But the chief astrologer of 
that day, beyond all doubt, 
was the celebrated hTostra- 
(Jamus, physician to her 
husband, King Jlenry 11. 
lie was l>oru in 1503 at 
the town of St. llemi, in 
Provence, where his hitlier 
was a notary. He did not 
ac(piire much fame till ho 
was past his fiftieth year, 
when his famous Centu- 
rics, a collection of verses, 
written in obscure and al- 
most unintelligihlc lan- 
guage, began to excite at- 
tention, They were so 
much spoken of in 1556, 
that Henry II, resolved 
to attach so skilful a man 
to his service, hnd appoint- 
ed him his physician. In 
a biograi)hical notice of 
him, prefixed to tho edi- 
tion of his Vraies Centuries^ 
published at Amsterdam^ 
iu 16G8, we are informed 
that he often discoursed 
with his royal master on the secrets of futurity, and received many 
great presents as his reward, besides his usual allowance for medical 
attendance. After the death of Heniy he retired to his native place, 
where Charles IX. paid him a visit in 1564; and was set impressed 
with veneration for his wondrous knowledge of the thiligs that were 
to hp. \mi ill France only, but in the whole W'orld for hundi-cds of 



years io come, that he made him a oounsellor of state aud his owu 
{)hysician, besides treating him in other matters with a royal libe-^ 
rality, In fine/* continues his biographer, I should be too prolix 
were I to tell all the honours conferred upon him, and all the great 
nobles and learned men that arrived at his house from the veiy ends 
of the earth, to see and converse with him as if he had been an oracle* 
Many strangers, in fact, came to France for no other pttipose than to 
consult him.” 

The prophecies of Nostradamus consist of upwards of a thousand 
stanzas, eacl . of four lines, and are to the full as obscure as the oracles 
of old. They take so gieat a latitude, both as to time and space, that 
they arc almost sure to be fulfilled somewhere or other in tho course 
of a few centuries. A little ingenuity, like that evinced by Lilly in 
his explairation about Gcnei*al Monk and the dreadful dead man, might 
easily make events to fit some of them.* 

lie is to this day extremely popular in Fmnce and the Walloon 
coi!nt y of Belgium, where old faimer- wives consult him with great 
CO. i donee and assiduity, 

Catherine di Medicis was not the only meinber of her illustrious 
iiouse who entertained astrologers. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century there was a man, named Basil, residing in Florence, who was 
noted over all Italy for his skill in piercing the darkness of futurity* 
It is said that he foretold to Cosmo di Medicis, then a private citizen, 
that he would attain high dignity, inasmuch as the ascendant of his 
nativity was adorned with the same propitious aspects as those of 
Augustus Cassar and the Emperor Charles V.t Another astrologer 
foretold the death of Prince Alexander di Medicis ; and so very mi- 
nute and particular was ho iii all the circumstances, that he was sus- 
pected of being chiefly instimmeutal in fulfilling his own prophecy — 

* Lot us try. lu lii.s second century, pi idiction 66, Uo says : 

“]*’’rom great danger ’ the captive Is escaped. 

A little tlnuf', gr ..^.i•^o^tune changed. 

Xn the palace tne people are caught. 

By good augury tho city is besieged.” 

What is this," a believer might exclaim, “but rhe escape of Na.iolcon from Elba—hia 
•changed fortune, and the occupation of Paris- jy the allied armies?” 

IjOt us try again. In his third century, prediction he says : 

“ Two royal brothers will make fierce war on each other ; 

So mortal shall be tlio strife between them, 

That each one shall occupy a fort against tho other; 

For their reign and life shidi be the quarrel.” 

Seme Lllllus^Kodivivus woaU find no difficulty in this prediction, ^o use a vulgar 
phrase, it is as^lear as a pikestaff. Had not tho astrologer in view Don Miguel and 
Don Pedin when he penned this stanza, so much less obscure and oracular than the rest! 

t Hemipptte Medivmta, p, 142. 
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a very commoti resource with these fellows to ke^ u]j theii , credit* 
He foretold ooufidently that the prince should die by the hand of his 
own familiar friend, a person of a slender habit of body, a small face, 
a swarthy complexion, and of most remarkable taciturnity. So it 
afterwards happened, Alexander having been murdered in his chamber 
by his cousin porenzo, who covrespcmded exactly with the above de- 
scription . * The author of Ikdivivus^ in relating this story, 

inclines to the belief that the astrologer was guiltless of any participa- 
tion in the crime, but was employ^ by some friend of Prince Alex- 
ander to warn him of his danger. ** 

A much more remarkable story is tcnid of an astrologer who lived 
in Romagna in the fifteenth century, and whose name was Antiochus 
Tibeitus.t At that tinte nearly all the petty sovereigns of Italy re- 
taiuod such men in their service ; and Tibertus, having studied the 
mathematics with great success Paris, and delv/cred many predic- 
tions, some of which, for guesses, were not deficient in shrewdness, 
was taken into the household of Pandolfo di Malatesta, the sovtweigii 
of Rimini. His reputation wfis so great, that his study was conti- 
nually thronged cither with visitors who w^ere persons of distinction, 
or with clients who came to him for advice ; and in a short time he 
acquired a considerable fortune. Notwithstanding all tliese advan- 
tages, he passed his life miserably, and ended it on the scaffold. Tho 
following story aftemards got into circulation, and has been often 
triumphantly cited by succeeding astrologers as an irrefragable proof 
of the truth of their science. It was said that, long before he died, 
lie uttered three remarkable prophecies — one relating to himself, an- 
other to his friend, and ^he tim'd to his patron, Pandolfo di Mala- 
testa. The first delivered w^as that relating to his friend Guido di 
Bogni, one of the greatest captains of the time. Guido was exceed- 
iugly desirous to know his fortune, and so importuned Tibertus, that 
the latter consulted the stars and the lines on his palm to satisfy him. 
He afterwards told him with a 80 ito\#u 1 face, that, according to all 
the rules of astrology and palmistiy, he should be falsely suspected by 
his best friend, and should lc* 3 e his life in consequence. Guido then 
asked the astrologer if he could foretell his own fate ; upon which, 
Tibertus agjiin consulted the stars, and found that it was decreed from 
all eternity that he should end his days on the scaffold. Malatesta, 
when he heard these predictions, so unlikely, to all present appear- 
ance, to prove true, desii’ed liis astrologer to predict his fate also, and 
to hide nothing from him, However unfiivourable it might be. Tiber- 
tus complied, and told bis patron, at that time one of the most flour* 

* Jovii Eloff. p. 820. ^ 

X fu Awedotra da Florenea, ou VSitlturc aecrite da la Maiam di Midteis^ p. 318 
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isbing and powerful princes of Italy, that he shottld siijETer great want, 
and die at last like a beggar in the common ho^ital of Bologna. And 
so it happened in all three cases. Guido di Bbgni was accrseo by his 
own father-in-law, the Count di Bentivoglio, of a trea onaMe desigix 
to deliver up the city of Bimini to the papal forces, and was assassinr^, 
ated afterwards, by order of the tyi*ant Malateata, as he sat at the ^ 
supper-table, to which he had been invited in all apparent friendship. 
The astrologer was at the same time thrown into prison, as being con- 
cerned in the treason of his friend^ He attemi»ted to escape, and had 
succeeded i letting himseK down from his dungcon-windo'w into a 
moat, when he was disco verr<“l by the sentinels. This being reported 
to Malatesta, he gave ordera for his execution on the following morn- 
ing. 

Malatesta had, at this time, no remembrance of the pr«n»hecy, 
and his own fate gave him no unca?:ines8 ; but events were silently 
working its fulfilment. A conspiracy had been foimed, though Guido 
di I' ig.iwas iimoccut of it, f o deliver up Bimini totlie pope ; and all 
the ecessiiry measures having been taken, the ^ity was seized by the 
Count de Valentinois. In the confusion, Malatesta had barely time 
to escape from his palace in disguise. He was pursued from place to 
place by his enemies, almndoned by all his former friends, and, finally, 
by his own children. He at last fell ill of a languishing disease, at 
Bologna ; and, nobody caring to afford him shelter, lie was carried to 
the hospital, where he died. The only thing that detiucts from the 
interest of this remarkable stoiy is the fact, that the prophecy Tvas 
made after the event. 

For some w-eeks before the Hvih of Louis*XIV., an astrologer from 
Germany, wdio had been sent for by the Marshal Bassompierre and 
other noblemen of the court, had taken up his residence in the palace, 
to be ready, "^at a moment’s notice, >o draw the horoscope of the future 
sovereign of Fitiuce, When th^. queen w^as taken in labour, he was 
ushered into a contiguous '^,pa. iment, that he might receive notice of 
the very instant the child was horn. The '‘esult of \is observations 
were the three Avoids, (/m, dvyre, feiHrif^.\; meanuig, that the iiow- 
J^orn prince should live and reign long, with much labour, and with 
great glory. No prediction less favourable could have been expected 
fi’om ail astrologer, who had his bread to get, and who was at the 
same time a courtier. A medal was afterwards struck in commemo- 
ration of the event ; upon one side of which was figured the nativity 
of the prince, representing him as diiving*the chariot of Apollo, with 
the ihscriptiion “ Ortus solis Oallici,” — the rising of the Gallic sun. 

The beet Sxcuse ever made for astrology w^as that offered by the 
g?eat astronomer, Kepler, himself an unwHliug practiser of the art. 
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Ho had many applications from his friends to cast nativities for theiHi 
and genemlly gave a positive refusal to such as he was not afraid of 
offending by his frankness. In other cases he accommodated himself 
to the prevailing delusion.* In sending a copy of his Ephemerick^ to 
professor Glerlach, he wrote, that they were nothing hut worthleea con* 
fect'iires ; but li^e was obliged to devote himself to them, or he would 
have starved. ‘‘ Ye overwise philosophers,” he exclaimed, in his 
Teriim Interveniem ; “ye censure this daughter of astronomy beyond 
her deserts 1 Know ye not that sh^ must support her mother hy her 
charm ^ The scanty reward of an astronomer would not provide him 
with bread, if men did not entertain hf.pes of reading tlie future in 
the heavens,” 

Necromancy was, next to astrology, the pretended science most 
resorted to, by those who wished to piy into the future. The earliest 
instance upon record is that of the witch of Endor and the spirit of 
Samuel. Nearly all tlic natioup of anth^uity believed in the pos£r<]>ility 
of summoning departed ghosts to disclose the awful secrets that Clod 
made clear to the disembodied. Many passages in allusion to this 
subject will at once suggest themselves to the classical reader ; but 
this ai*t was never carried on openly in any country. All govern- 
lueiits looked upon it as a crime of the deepost dye. While astrology 
was encouraged, and its professors courted and rewarded, necroman- 
cers were universally condemned to the stake or the gallows. Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Arnold of Villoneiive, and many others, 
\vere accused hy the public opinion of many centuries, of meddling 
in these unhallowed macters. So deep rooted has always been the 
popular delusion wi^h respect to acculations of this kind, that no 
crime was ever disproved with such toil and difficulty. That it met 
gi’cat encouragement, nevertheless, is evident from the i^ast numbers 
of pretcndei*s to it ; who, in spite of the danger, liave existed in all 
ages and countries. '■ 

Gbomancy, or the art of /orctelKiig the future by means of lines 
and cii cles, and otlier mathematical figures drawn on the earth, is 
still extensively practised in Asiatic countries, but is almost unknown 
in Europe. 

* Augury, from the flight or cntmla* of bii’ds, so favourite a study 
among the Romans, is, in like manner, exploded in Europe. Its 
most assiduous professors, at the present day, are the abominable 
Thugs of India. , 

PiviNATioN, of which there are many kiuds, boasts a more cn- 
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during reputation. It has held an empire ovim* the minds of men 
from the earliest periods of recorded liistoiy, and is, in all prohtibility, 
coeval with time itself. It was practised alike by the Jews, the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans ; 
is equally known to all modern nations, in every part of the world ; 
and is not unfamiliar to the untutored tribes that .in the wilds 
of Africa and America. Divination, as practised in civilised Europe 
at the present day, is chiefly from cards, the tea-cuif, and the lines on 
the palm of the hand. Gipsies alone make a profession of it ; but 
there arc thousands and tens of thoflsauds of humble families in which 
the good-wife, and even the good-man, resort to the grounds at the 
bottom of their toa-cups, to Lnow whether the next harvest will be 
abundant, or their sow bring forth a numerous litter ; and in which 
tlie youug.uiaidous look to the same place to know when they are to 
be nuirriod, and whetlier the man of their choice is to be dark or fair, 
l icli or pool’, kind or cruel. Divination by cards, so great a favourite 
uiuong ^he moderns, is, of course, a modeim science ; as cards do not 
yt i ! ' tist an antiipiity of niucji more than four hundred years. Divi- 
nation by the palm, so confidently believed in* by half the village 
la-se^} in Europe, is of older date, and seems to have been known to 
tlio Egyptians in the time of the patriarchs j as well as divination by 
tlic cu]), wliich, as we arc informed iu Genesis, was practised by Joseph. 
Divination by the rod was also practised by the Egyptians. In ct>m- 
paratively recent times, it was pretended that by this means hidden 
ti’casurcs could be discovered. It now appears to be altogether ex- 
ploded iu Europe. Ouoraauoy, or the foretelling a man s fate by the 
letters of his name, and the various transpositions of wliich they are 
capable, is a more modern sort of divination ; but it reckons compara* 
tivcly few believers. 

The following list of the various species of divination formerly iu 
use, is given by Gaule iu his f^dstrommeer, and quoted iu Hone’s 
Year-Book, p. 1517, * 

. Btereomawy, or divining by the elements. 

Acro'imncy, orsliviuing by the air. 

Pyromancy, by fire. 

Hydromancy, by water. 

Gcormyicy, by earth. 

Theomancy, pretending to divine by the revelation of the Spirit, 
and by the Scriptures,- or word of G6d. 

by the aid of devils and evil spirits. 

Idolomiiic^, by idols, images, and figures. 

Psychoniamy, by the soul, affections, or dispositions of men. 
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A'ii^Topomancy, by the entrails of human beinfjs. 
Thenohmivcy^ by beasts. 

OrnUltonianc^^ by birds, 

Ichthyormnqi^ by fishes. 

Botammamy, by herbs. 

Lithomamyy by stones. 

Kleromancy^ by lots. 

(hieimnaiicy, by dreams. 

Onommicy, by names. 

Ariihnunajf by numbers. 

Loganthm'iicy^ by logarithms. 

Stermniamy^ by the marks from the breast to the belly* 
GastmnaMyy by the sound of, or marks upon the bellyt 
Omithalomancy^ by the naval. 

CHmwmy^ by the hands, 

Podomatwy, by the feet. 

(hichyommin/f by the nails. 

Cephdeonomoncy^ by asses’ heads. 

^ Tephromamy^ by ashes. 

Knpnommicy, by smoke. 

Knissommicy^ by the burning of incense. 

Cerminvcy^ by the melting of wax. 

Lccanomaiicy, by basins of water. 

Katoptromancyf by looking-glasses. 

ChaHommwy^ by writing in papers, and by Valentinea. 
dmhawmmicy, by knives- and swords. 

CrystalloiMnciu by crystals, 

Dactylonancy, py rings. 

KosHmmanq/i by sieves. 

Aximmmicy, by saws. 

Chalco'}mm.% by vessels of brass, or other motai. 
BpaHlommhcyy by skins, bones, «kc. 

Aitronuviwy^ by stars. 

Sciomancy, by shadows. 

Astmydouumq/f l>y dice. 

Oi7io)namy, liy the lees of wine. 

Symmney, by figs. 

Tyromaiwy, by cheese. 

AJphitonmMy, l)y meal, flour, or bran* 

Knthmjmicy^ by com or grain. 

Alectromancy^ by cocks. 

Gymnaney^ by circles. 
lampadomancy^ by caudles and lamps. 
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OjfEiKO-CHiTiciBMj Or thc ai't of itttei’proting dreams, is a relic ot 
the most remote ages, which has subsisted through all the changes 
that nioml or physical revolutions have operated in the world. The 
records of five thousand years bear abundant testimony to tlie univer- 
sal diffusion of the belief, that the skilful could read the future in 
dreams. The rules of the art, if any existed in ancreni; times, are not 
known ; but in Our day, one simple mle opens the whole secjret. 
Dreams, say all the wiseacres in Christendom, afe to be iiiteiprcted 
by contraries. Thus, if you dream of filth, you will acquire some- 
thing valuable ; if you dream of The dead, you will hear news of the 
living ; if you dream of gold and silver, you run a risk of being with- 
out either ; and if you dream you have many friends, you will be i)er- 
sccuted by many enemies. The rule, however, does not hold good in 
all cases.' It is fortunate to <h*eam of little pigs, but unfortunate to 
dream of big bulk cks. If you dream you have lost a tooth, you may 
be sure that you will shortly lose a friend ; and if you dream that 
your i ouse is on fire, you will receive news from a far country. If 
ye* dream of vermin, it is a sign that there will be sickness in your 
family ; ai'id if you dream of serpents, you will have friends who, in 
the course of time, will prove your bitterest enenn’es ; but, of all 
dreams, it is most fortunate if you dream that you are wallowing up 
to your neck in mud and mire. Clear water is a sign of grief ; and 
gl oat troubles, distress, and perplexity are predicted, if you dream 
that you stand naked in the public streets, abd know not where to 
find a garment to shield ypu from the gaze^of the multitude. 

In many parts of Great Britain, .and the continents of Kurojxi and 
America, there are to he found elderly wRmen in the villages and 
eouiitry-placos whose inteipretations of dreams are looked upon with 
as much reverence as if they were oracles. In districts remote from 
towns it is tiot uncommon to find the meml)ers of a family regularly 
every morning narrating their dreams at the hreakfast-tahle, and be- 
coming happy or miserable fo. ihe day according to their iiiterpi’eta- 
tion. There is not a flower that blossoms, or fruit lliat ripens, that, 
dreamed of, is not ominous of either good or evil to such people, 
^veiy tree of the field or the forest is endowed with a similav influ- 
ence over the fate of mortals, if seen in the night-visions. To dream 
of thc ash, is the sign of a long jounjey ; and of an oak, prognosti- 
cates long life and prosperity. To dream you stript the bark off* any 
tree, is a sign to a maiden of an approaching loss of a character ; to a 
manied woman, of a family bereavement^ and to a maUj of an accc;s- 
sion of fortune. To dream of a leafless tree, is a sign of gi-eat sorrow ; 
and of a braifchless trunk, a sigh of despair and suicide. The elder- 
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tree is more auspicious to the sleeper ; \rhile the fir-tree, better still, 
betokens all manner of comfort and prosperity. The lime-tree pre- 
dicts a voyage across the ocean ; while the yew and the alder are 
ominous of sickness to the young and of death to the old.* Among 
the flowers and fruits charged with messages for the future, the fol- 
lowing is a list of t^ most important, arranged from approved sources, 
in alphabetical order : 

Asparagus, gathered and tied up in bundles, is an omen of tears, 
If you sec it growing in your^dreams, it is a sign of good for- 
tune. 

Aloes, without a flower, betokens long life; in flower, betokens a 
legacy. 

AHichokes, This vegetable is a sign that you will receive, in a short 
time, a favour from the hands of those from whom you would 
least expect it. 

Agrimong, This herb denotes that there will be sickness in yemr 
house. 

AujeinoM predicts love. 

Atmetdas, in beds, denote lut^k ; in pots, marriage ; while to gather 
them, foretells widowhood. 

Bilherries predict a pleasant excursion. 

Broom-flowers an increase of family. 

Cauliflowers predict that all your friends will slight you, or that you 
wull fall into poverty and find no one to pity you. 

Doch-leaves, a present from the country. * 

Daffodils, Any maiden^ who dreams of daffodils is warned by her 
good angel to avoid giing into a wood with her lover, or into any 
dark or retired ^>laco where she might not be able to make peo- 
ple hear her if she cried out. Alas for her if she paytuo attention 
to the warning ! 

** Never again shall she puts garland on ; 
instead of it she’ll woai* sad cj’j>rcss now. 

And bitter elder broken from the bough.” 


* It is quite astonishing to SCO the gi^eat tlmand there is, both in England and 
France, for dream-hooks, and otlicr trash of the same kind. IVo hooks in England enjoys 
an extraordinary popularity, and have run through upwards of fifty editions in as many 
yeara In I.ondon alone, hcsldos being resprinted in Manchester, Edinburgh, Cllesgow, and 
Dublin. One is Mother Bridgoes Dream-hook ami (h'ade of Fate; tlic other is the Norwood 
j It is stated, on the authority of one w ho is curious in those matters, that there 
i.H a demand for tlicse works, whic^ are sold at sums varying from a penny to sixpence, 
chiefly to scrva«tt-girls and iinperfectly-edttcatod people, all over the country, of upwards 
of eleven thousand annually; and that at no period during the last thlrtjv years has the 
average number sold been loss than this. The total number duringd:hi8 period would 
thus amount to 330,000. 
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if greeiu betoken embarrassment; if diied, money to the poor, 
and mirth to the rich. 

Heart's-^ase betokens heart’s pain. 

Lilies predict joy ; waterdilies^ danger from the sea. 

Leimns betoken a separation. 

Pomegranates predict happy wedlock to those wbj tiro single, and 
reconciliation to those who are married and have disagreed. 
Quinces prognosticate pleasant company. 

Roses denote happy love, not ijpmixed with sorrow from otlier 
sources. 

iSorrd. To dream of this heib is a sign that you will shortly have 
occasion to exert all your prudence to overcome some great cala- 
mity. 

Sunflowefs shew that your pride will bo deeply wounded. 

Violets predict e^il iio the single, and joy to the married. 

Yellow-flowers of any kind predict jealousy. 

Yi'u hrries predict loss of character to both sexes. 

"^t should be observed that the rules for the interpretation of 
dreams are far from being miiversal. The cheeks of the peasant girl 
of England glow with pleasure in the morning after she has dreamed 
of a rose, while the pagsanne of Normandy dreads disappointment and 
vexation for the very same reason. The Switzer who dreams of an- 
oak-tree does not share in the Englishman’s, joy ; for he imagines 
that the vision was a warning to hhn that, from some trifling cause, 
an overwhelming cahimity will burst over Jiim, Thus do the igno 
rant and the credulous torment themselves ; thus do they spread 
their nets to catch vexation, and pass then* lives b^. tween hopes which 
are of no vaJ^e and fears which are a positive evil. 

Omens. Among the other yeans of self-annoyance upon which 
men have stumbled, in their vain hope of discovering the future, 
signs and omens hold a conspicuous phicc. There is scarcely an oc- 
currence in nature which, happening, t a ceitain tjuie, is not looked 
upon by some persons as a prognosf Jator cither of good or evil. The 
latter are in the greatest number, so much more ingenious are we in 
tormenting ourselves than in discovering reasons for enjoyment in the 
things that surround us. We go out of our course to make ourselves 
uncomfortable ; the cup of life is not bdjtter enough to our palate, 
and we distil superfluous ooison to put into it, or conjure up hideous 
things to ffi^liten ourselves a^ which would never exist if wo did 
not make them, We suffer,” says Addison,* as much from 

* SpedaOor No. 7, March 8, 1710-H 
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trifling aocideiitfi as from real evils. I have known the shooting of 
a star spoil a uight’e rest,, and have seen a man in love grow pale and 
lose his appetite upon the plucking of a merrythought. A screech- 
owl at midnight has alanned a family more than a band of robbers ; 
nay, the voice cf a cricket Inis struck more terror than the roaring 
of a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable which may not appear 
dreadful to au iiiiagiiiatioii that is filled with omens and prognostics. 
A rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot up into prodigies.” 

The century and a quarter tlj?it has passed away since Addison 
A’rote has seen the fall of many errors. Many fallacies and delusions 
have been crushed under the foot of Time since then ; but this has 
been left unscathed, to frighten the weak-minded and embitter their 
existence. A belief in omens is not confim^d to the humble and un- 
* informed, A general who led an army with credit has been known 
to feel alarmed at a winding sheet in the candle ; and learned men, 
who had honourably and fairly earned +he highest honours of litera- 
ture, have been seen to gather their little ones around them, a^ld fear 
that one would be spatched away, because, 

** Wlien sUjIo uix)u llio time the clciul of night, 

And lieavy sloop had closed up mortal eyes,*’ 

a dog in the street was howling at the moon. Persons who would 
acknowledge freely that the belief in omens was unworthy of a man 
of sojisc, have yet confessed at the same time thatj in spite of their 
reason, they have been unable to conquer their fears of death when 
they heard the harmless insect called the death-watch ticking in the 
wall,, or saw au oblong fi^low coal fiy gut of the tire. 

Many other evU omens besides those mentioned above alarm tlie 
vulgar and the weak. If a sudden shivering comes over,such people, 
they believe that, at that instant, an enemy is treading over the spot 
that will one day be their giuve. If they meet a sow when they first 
walk abroad in the morning, it is an omen of evil for that day. To 
meet au ass, is in like manner unlucky. It is also veiy unfortunate 
to walk under a ladder ; to forget to eat goose on the festival of St. 
Michael ; to tread upon a beetle, or to eat the twin nuts that are 
sometimes found in one shell. Woe, in like manner, is predicted 
to that wight who inadvertently upsets the salt ; each grain that is 
overthrown wdll bring to him a day of sorrow. If thirteen persons 
sit at table, one of them will die within the year ; and all of them 
will be unhappy, Df all evil omens tliis is the worst. The facetious 
Br. Kitchener used to observe that there \ms one case* in which he 
believed that it was really unlucky for thirteen persons to sit down 
to dinr-er, and that was when there was only dinner enough for twelve. 
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UnfortuDatelv for their peace of mind, the great majority of people do 
not take this wise view of the matter. In almost every country of 
Europe the same superstition prevails, and some cairy it so far as to 
look upon the number thirteen as in every way ominous of evil ; and 
if they find thirteen coins in their purse, cast away the odd one like 
a polluted thing. The philosophic Berauger, in hia exquisite song, 
Thirteen at Table, has taken a poetical view of this humiliating super- 
stition, and mingled, as is liis wont, a lesson of genuine wisdom in 
his lay. Being at dinner, he overthrows the salt, and, looking round 
the room, discovers that he is the tliirteenth guest. While he is 
mourning his unhappy fate, and conjuring up visions of disease and 
sulFcring and the grave, he is suddenly startled by the apparition of 
Death liCT’self, not in the shape of a grim foe, with skelet9n-ribs and 
menacing da}*t, but of an angel of light, who’ shews the folly of tor- 
menting ourselves with the dread of her approach, when sire is the 
friend, rather than the enemy, of man, and frees us from the fetter s 
which bind us to the dust. 

men could bring themselves to look upon death in this manner, 
living well and wisely till her inevitable approach, how vast a store 
of grief and vexation would they spare themselves I 

Among good omens, one of the most conspicuous is to meet a 
piebald horse. To meet two of these animals is still more fortunate ; 
and if on such an occasion you spit thrice, and form any reasonable 
wish, it will be gi’atified within three days. It is also a sign of good 
fortuiie if you inadvertently put on your stocking wrong side out. 
If you wilfully wear your stocking in this fashion, no good will come 
of it. It is very lucky to sneeze twice ; but if you sneeze a third 
time, the omen loses its power, and your good fortune will bo nipped 
in the bud. Jf a strange dog follow you, and fawn on you, and wish 
to attach itself to you, it is a sign of very great prosperity. Just »s 
fortunate is it if a stmiige male cat comes to your house and manifests 
friendly intentions towards your family. If a she ca^, it is an omen, 
on the contrary, of very great misfortune. If a swann of bees alight 
in your garden, some vciy high honour \iiid great joys await you. 

• Besides these glimpses of the future, you may know something of 
your fate by a diligent attention to every itching that you may fee) 
in your body. Thus, if the eye or the nose itches, it is a sign you 
will be shortly vexed ; if the foot itches, you will tread upon strange 
ground ; and if the elbow itches, you will change your bedfellow, 
itching of the right hand prognosticates that you will soon have a 
sum of money ; and, of the left, ^that you will be called upon to dis 
burse it. * * 

These are but a few of the omens which are generally credited as 

rou I, 17 
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modern Europe. A complete list of them would fatigue from its 
length, and sicken from its absurdity. It would be still more v,npro- 
fitable to attempt to specify the various delusions of the same kind 
which are believed among oriental nations. Every reader will reineml)cr 
the comprehensive formula of cursing preserved in Tristram JShandi / — 
curse a man after any fashion you remember or can invent, you will 
be sure to find it there. The oriental creed of omens is not less com- 
prehensive. Every movement of the body, every emotion of the 
mind, is at certain times an omen. Every form and object in niiture, 
even the shape of the clouds and the changes of the weather ; every 
colour, every sound, whether of men or animals, or birds or insects, 
or inanimate things, is an omen. Nothing is too trifling or inconsi- 
derable to inspire a hope which is not worth cherishing, or a fear 
which is sufficient to embitter existence. * 

From the belief in omens springs the superstition that has, from 
very early ages, set apart certain days, as moi-e favourable than others, 
for prying into the secrets of futurity-. The following, copied ver- 
batim from the popular Dream and Omen Booh of Mother Briclgo‘t, 
<yill shew the belief of the people of England at the present day. 
Those who are curious as to the ancient history of these obseivances, 
will find abundant aliment in the Booh, 

The of January , — If a young maiden drink, on going to bed, 
« pint of cold spring water, in which is beat up an amulet, composed 
of the yolk of a pullet’s egg, the legs of a spider, and the skin of an 
eel pounded, Iier future destiny will be revealed to her in a dream. 
This charm fails of eifect if tried an^ other day of the year. 

Vahniine i)a^v.-lLet a single woman go out of her own door very 
eariy in the morning, and if the first person she meets be a woujfm, 
she will not be married that year ; if she meet a man she will be 
married within three months. 

“ Zady Day, — The following chaim may be tried this day with 
certain success ; String thirty-one nuts on a stiing, composed of I’ed 
worsted mixed with blue silk, and tie it round your neck on going to 
bed, repeating these lines ; 

“ Oh, I wish I oh, I widi to see 
Who my true Iot© is to bel 

{Shortly after midnight, you will see your lover in a dream, and be 
informed the same time of all the principal events of your fu- 
ture life, * 

“ St, Swithi'ids jEVj?,—- S elect three things you m6st®wish to know; 
write them with a n«w pen and ved ink cm a sheet of fine wove 
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from which you must previously cut ofiT all the coruera and 
bum them. Fold the paper into a true lover’s knot, and wrap rouud 
it three hairs from your head. Place the papOr uuder your pillow for 
three successive nights, aud your curiosity to know the futui’e will 
be satisfied. 

tS'L Mark's Eoe* — Repair to the nearest churuhyard as the clock 
strikes twelve, aud take from a grave on the south side of the church 
three tufts of grass (the longer aud ranker the better), aud on going 
to bed place them uuder your pi^ow, repeating earnestly throe seve*- 
ral times, 

* Tlio Evo of St. Miirk by prediction is blest, 

Sot therefore my hopes and my feai*s all to rest ; 

Lot me kno w ray fate, whether weal or woe ; 

Whotlier my rank’s to be hig-li or low ; 

Whether to live single, or bo a bride, 

And the destiny my star doth provide/ 

Sh/‘Uid you have no dream that night, you will be single aud mise- 
raoie all 3;our life. If you dream of thunder and lightning, your life 
will be one of great difficulty aud sorrow. 

“ Candlemas Eoe, — On this night (which is the purification of the . 
Virgin Mary), let three, five, seven, or nine young maidens assemble* 
together in a square chamber. Hang in each corner a bundle of sweet 
herbs, mixed with rue aud rosemary. Then mix a cake of flour, olive- 
oil, aud white sugar; every maiden having an equal share in the 
making and the expense of it. Afterwards it must be cut into equal 
pieces, each one marking the piece as she (jits it witli the initials of 
her name. It is then to ho b;',ked one hour before the fire, not a word 
being spoken the whole time, and the maidens sitting with their anns 
and knees across. Each piece of cake is then to be wrapped up in a 
sheet of paper, on which each maiden shall write the love part of 
Solomon’s Songs. li she put this uuder her pillow she will dream 
tnxe. She will see her futdrd husbaud and every ono*of her children, 
and xvill know besides whether her family will be poor or prosperous, 
a oomfori t,o her or the contrary. 

» Midsummer , — Take three rosts, smoko them with sulphur, and 
exactly at three in the day bury one of the roses under a yew-tree ; 
the second in a newly-made grave, and put the third under your pil- 
low’ for three nights, and at the end of that period burn it in a fire of 
chai'coal. Your di*cams during that time will be prophetic of your 
future destiny, aro!,*what is still more curious aud valuable, says 
Mother Bridget, the man whom you are to wed will enjoy no peace 
till he comes* and visits you. Besides this, you will perpetually 
haunt Ids dreams. h 
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** St. John's Make a new pincushion of the very heat black 
velvet (no infeiior quality will answer the purpose), and oti one side 
itick your name at full length with the very smallest pins that can be 
bought (none other will do). On the other side make a cross with 
some very large pins, and surround it with a circle. Put this into 
your stocking when you take it off at night, and hang it up at the 
foot of the bed. All your future life will pass before you in a 
dream. 

“ First New Moon of the year . — On the first new moon in the 
year take a pint of clear spring water, and infuse into it the white of 
an egg laid by a white hen, a glass of white wine, three almonds 
peeled wKiie^ and a tablespoonfiil of white rose-water. Drink this on 
going to bed, not making more nor less than three draughts of it ; 
repeating tlie following verses throe sevei-al times in a clear distinct 
voice, but not so loud as to be qverheard by any body : 

' Jf I dream of water pure 
Before the coming morn, 

'Tis a sip’ll I shall be poor. 

And unto -wealUi not born. 

If 1 dream of tasting beer, 

Middling then will be my cheer— 

Chequer’d with the good and had, 

Sometimes jojd'ul, sometimes sad ; 

But should r dream of drinking wine, 

Wealth and pleasure will be mine. 

The stronger the drink, the better the cheer — 

Dreams of my destiny, iq>poar, appear !’ 

Twenty-nmili cfp5)ruary. — This ,day, as it only occurs once in 
four years, is peculiarly auspicious to those who desire to have a glance 
at futurity, especially to young maidens burning with ai^iety to know 
the appeamnee and complexion of their future lords. The charm to 
be adopted is the following : Stick twenty-seven of the smallest pins 
that are made,, three by three, into a tallow candle. Light it up at 
the wrong end, and then place it in a candlestick made out of clay, 
which must be drawm from a virgin’s grave. Place this on, the chim- 
ney-place, in the left-hand corner, exactly as the clock strikes twelve, 
and go to bed immediately! When the candle is burnt out, take the 
pins and put them into your left shoe ; and before nine nights have 
elapsed your fate will be revealed to you.” 

Wo have, now taken a hasty review of the vaiious modes of seek- 
ing to discover the future, especially as practised in modem times. 
Ihc main features of the folly appear essentially th6 same in all 
countries. National chai-acter .and pcculiantics operate some differ- 
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€uce of interpretation. The mountaineer makes the natural pheno- 
mena which he most frequently witnesses prognosticative of the future. 
The dweller in the plains, in a . similar maimer, seeks to know his fate 
among the signs of the tilings that sun’ound him, and tints his super- 
stition with the hues of his own clime. The same spirit animates 
them all — the same desire to know that which Infinite Mercy has 
concealed. There is but little probability that the cariosity of man- 
kind in this respect will ever be wholly eradicated. Death and ill 
foHune are continual bugbears to the weak-minded, the irreligious, 
and the ignorant ; and while stfch exist in the world, divines will 
preach up<jn its impiety and philosophers discourse upon its absurdity 
in vain. Still it is evidenl that these follies have greatly diminished. 
Soothsayers and prophets have lost the credit they formerly eiyoyed, 
and skulk in secret now where they qnco shewed their faces in the 
blaze of day. So far there is manifest improvement. 
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Some decTucil thorn wondrous ww 
And souiQ, believed them nind. 

JJmttiti s MimtrcL 

HE wonderful influence of imagination in 
the cure of diseases is well known. A 
motion of the hand, or a glance of the 
eye, will throw a weak and credulous pa- 
tient into a fit ; and a pill made of bread, 
if taken with sufficient faith, will operate a 
cure better than all the drugs in the plmrina- 
copceia. The Prince of Orange, at the siege 
of Breda, in 1625, . cured all his soldiers, who 
were dying of the scurvy, by a philanthropic 
piece of quackery, which he played upon thorn 
with the knowledge of the physicians, .when 
all other means had failed.* Many hundreds 
of instances, of a similar kind, might he re- 
lated, especially from the history of witcliciaft. 
The punmeries, strange gesticulations, and harhar- 
ous jargon of "witches anJ sorcerers, which frightened 
crddulous and nervons women, brought on all those 
symptoms of hysteria and other similar diseases, so 
well understood now, but which were then supposed 
to be the work of the Devil, not only by the victims 
Vind the public in general, but by the operators 
themselves. 

In the age w'hen alchymy began to fall into some 
disrepute, and learning to lift up its voice against 


• See Van <lcr Mye’ff nccount of tbc siege of Breda. The gari*ison, being afflicted witb 
scurvy, tlic I^rincc of Orange sent -tlie physicians two or three small phials, eontalning a 
decoction of camomile, wormwood, and camphor, telling them to pretend tli.it It was u 
medicine of the gi’catcst value and exti’cmest rarity, wliich had been procured with very 
nnich danger an4 difficulty from the East; and so strong, that^wo or three drops would 
Impart a healing virtue to a gallon of water. Tiio soldiers had faith in their com- 
mander; they took the medicine with cheerful faces, and grew well rapidly. They 
afterwards tJiroTjged alnnit the prince in groups of twenty and thirty at a time, praising 
his skill, and loading him witli protestations of gratitude. 
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it, a new delusion, based upon this power of imagination, suddenly 
arose, and found apostles among all the alchjmists. Numbers of 
them, forsaking their old pursuits, made themselves magnetisers. It 
appeared first in the shape of mineral, and afterwards of animal, mag- 
netism, under which latter name it survives to this day, and numbers 
its dupes by thousands. 

The mineral magnetisers claim the first notice, as the worthy pre- 
decessors of the quacks of the present day. The honour claimed for 
Paracelsus, of being the first of the RoSicriicians, has been disputed ; 
but his clairvv to be considered thoBrst of the magimtisers can scarcely 
be cliallcngod. It has been already mentioned of him, in the part of 
tliis work which treats of alchymy, that, like nearly all the dis- 
tinguished adepts, he was a physician ; and pretended, not only to 
make gold and confer immorality, but to cure all diseases. lie was 
tlui first who, with the latter view, attributed occult and miraculous 
powers to the magnet. Animated apparently by a sincere conviction 
tluit ^\e magnet was the philosopher’s stone, which, if it could not 
trii^ mute metals, could soothe all human suffering and arrest the 
progress of decay, he travelled for many years fix Persia and Ambia, 
ill search of the mountain of adamant, so famed in oriental fables. 
When he practised as a physician at Basle, he called one of his nos- 
trums by the name of azoth— -a stone or crystal, which, he said, con- 
tained magnetic properties, and cured epilepsy, hysteria, and spas- 
modic affections. He soon found imitators. His fame spread far and 
near ; and thus were sown the first seeds of that error which has since 
taken root and flourished so widely. In spite of the denial of modem 
practitioners, this must be considered the (frigin of magnetism ; for 
wc find that, beginning with 1 aracelsus, there was a regular successiou 
of raiueral magnetisers until Mesmer appeared, and gave a new feature 
to the delusion. 

Pamcelsus boasted of being able to transplant diseases from the 
human frame into the mvi'Aj by means of the magnet. Be said there 
were six ways by which this might be effected. One* of them will be 
quite sufficient as a specimen. ‘‘If a person suFer from disease, 
cither local or general, let the following .remedy be tried. Take a 
ma^et, impregnated with mummy,* and mixed with rich eai’th. In 

* Mummies were of several kinds, and wore all of great nse in magnotio medicinea 
Paracelsus enumerates six kinds of mummies; the first four only differing in the compo- 
sition used by different people for preserving their dead, are the Egyptian, Arabian, 
Piaasphaltos, and Libyan. The fifth mummy of peculiar power was mude^from crimloals 
that had been Jianged ; “for from such there is a gentle siccatlon, that expungeth tho 
•watoi*y humour, ^thout destroying the‘ nil and spiritual!, which is cherished by the 
heavenly luminaries, and stren^hened continually by the afiluence and impulses of the 
celestial spirits ; whence It may be properly called by the name of constellated or colas* 
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tliis earth sow some seeds that have a congruity or homogeneity with 
the disease j then let this earth, well sifted and mixed with mummy, 
be laid in an earthen vessel ; and let the seeds committed to it be 
watered daily with a lotion in which the diseased limb or body has 
been washed. Thus will the disease be transplanted from the human 
body to the seeds which are in the earth. Having done this, trans- 
plant the seeds from the earthen vessel to the ground, and wait till 
they begin to sprout into herbs ; as they increase, the disease will 
diminish ; and when they have arrived at their full growth, it will 
disappear altogether.” *' 

Kircher the Jesuit, whose quarrel with the alchy mists was the 
means of exposing many of their impostures, was a fimi believer in 
the efficacy of the magnet. Having been applied to by a patient 
afflicted with hernia, he dii*ected the man to swallow a sma^i magnet 
reduced to powder, while he applied at the same t\mc to the external 
swelling, a poultice made of filhigs of ii’Oii, lie expected that by this 
means the magnet, when it got to the corresponding placie y'side, 
would draw in the iron, and with it the tumour ; which would thus, 
he said, bo safely and expeditiously reduced. 

As this new doctrine of magnetism spread, it was found that 
wounds inflicted with any metallic substance could be cured by the 
magnet. In process of time, the delusion so increased, that it was 
deemed sufficient to magnetise a sword, to cure any hurt which that 
sword might have inflicted I This was the origin of the celebrated 
‘‘weapon-salve,” which excited so much attention about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The following was the recipe given by 
Paracelsus for tlio C’we bf any wounds inflictesd by a sliarp weapon, 
except such as ha(| penetrated the heaS*t, the brain, or the arteries. 
“ Take of moss growing on the head of a thief who lias been hanged 
and left in the air ; of real mummy j of hiunan blood, still warm — of 
each, one ounce ; of human suet, two ounces ; of linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, and Armenian bole— of each, tf/o dradsmis. Mix all well in a 
mortar, and keep the salve in an oblong, narrow uni.” With this 
salve the weapon, after being dipped in the blood from the wound, 
was to be carefully anointed, and then laid by in a cool place. In the 
mean time, the wound was to be duly washed with fair clean water, 
covered with a clean, soft, linen rag, and opened once a day to cleanse 
off purulent or other matter. Of the success of tlxis treatment, says 

tial jniuninic ” The alxth kind of mummy was made of corpuscles, or spiritual efUueiices, 
radiated from ttio living body; tUough we cannot get very clear ideas on this head, or 
respecting the manner in which they were caught. — Medictna Diatvmtim; or, 
thitical ilwnmie, aUtracted/fom ihe of luracdsus, ami truJisfakd out of the Latin, by 

Fernando Parkhurst (Jent, Loudon, 1663, pp. 2, 7. Qiiot*,‘d by tlie ^onhjn QuarUfX^ 
vol. xii. p. 416. 
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the writer of the able article on Aniioal Magnetism, in the twelfth 
volume of thb Foreign Quarterly Review^ there cannot be the least 
doubt y “ for surgeons at this moment follow exactly the same method, 
except anointing the weapon I” 

The weapon-salve continued to be much spoken of on the Continent, 
and many eager claimants appeai^ed for the honour of the invention. 
Br. Fludd, or A Fluctibus, the Rosicrucian, who ha: been already 
mentioned in a previous part of this volume, was veiy zealous in in- 
troducing it into England. He tried it with great success in several 
cases, and no wonder, for while ht kept up the spirits of his patients 
by boasting of the gi eat eflBica^jy of the salve, he never neglected those 
common, but much more important remedies, of washing, bandaging, 
<fec. which the experience of all ages had declared sufficient for the 
purpose, fc Fludd moreover declared, that the magnet was a remedy 
for all diseases, if properly applied ; but that man having, like the 
earth, a north and south pole, magnetism could only take place 
wh<*T‘ his body was in a boreal position ! In the midst of his popu- 
iai ' /, ail attack was made upon him and his favourite remedy, the 
salve j which, however, did little or nothing to diminish the belief in 
its efficacy. One Parson Foster^’ wrote a pamphlet, entitled Hyph^ 
crimia Sponym ; or, a JSpmige to wipe away the Weapoiv-Salve ; in 
which he declared, that it was as bad as witchcraft to use or recom- 
mend such an unguent ; that it was invented by the Devil, who, at 
the last day, would seize upon eveiy person who had given it the 
slightest encouragement. “ In fact,” said Parson Foster, *Hhe Devil 
himself gave it to Pai’acelsus; Paracelsus to the emperor; tlie 
emperor to the courtier ; the courtier to Paptista Porta ; and Bap- 
tista Porta to Dr. Fludd, a doctor of physic, yet living and practising 
in the famous city of London, who now stands tooth and nail for it.” 
Dr. Fludd, thus assailed, took up the pen in defence of his ungueiit, 
in a reply called The Squeezing of Parson Foster^ s Spunqe ; wherein 
the Spunge-hearer's immodest f erriage and hehaviour towards his hre~ 
thren is detected ; the hitter flames of his slanderous ? eports are^ hy the 
skaip tinegar of truths corrected and qvjile extinguished; ami. lastly y 
the virtuous validity of his sptmge in wiping away the weapon-salve y is 
crushed out ami clean abolished. 

Shortly after this dispute a more distinguished believer in the 
weapon-salve made his appearance in the person of Sir Kenelra Digby, 
the sou of Sir Everard Digby, who was executed for his participation 
in the Gunpowder Plot. This gentleman, who, in other respects, 
was an acepmplished scholar and an able man, was imbued with all 
the extravagnnt notions of the Uchyinists. He believed in the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and wished to en^ge Descaites to devote his eiiergies 
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to the discovery of the elixir of life, or some other means by which 
the existence of man might be prolonged to an indefinite period. He 
giive his wife, the beautiful Veuetia Anastasia Stanley, a dish of 
capons fed upon vipers, according to the plan supposed to have been 
*aid down by Arnold of Villeiieuve, in the hope that she might there- 
by preserve her loveliness for a century. If such a man once took up 
tlic idea of tlio weapon-salve, it was to be expected that be would 
make the most of it. In his hands, how^ever, it was clianged from 
an unguent into a powder, and w^as called the powder of sympathy. 
He pretended that he had acquired the knowledge of it from a Car- 
melite friar, who had leained it in Persia- or Armenia, from an oriental 
philosopher of great renown. King James, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Buchingham, and many other noble personages, believed in 
its efficacy. The following remarkable instance of his mod/? of cure 
w’as read by Sir Kenelni to a society of learned men at Montpellier. 
Mr. James Howell, the well-known author of the Bendrologla^ and 
of various letters, coming by chance as two of his best friends were 
fighting a duel, rushed between them and endeavoured to part tbeim 
He seized the swoi*d bf one of the combatants by the hilt, while, at 
the same time, ho grasped the other by the blade. Being transpoHed 
with fury one against the other, they struggled to rid themselves of 
the hindrance caused by their friend ; and in so doing, the one whose 
sword was held by the blade by Mr. Howell, drew it away roughly, 
and nearly cut his hand off, seveiing the nerves and muscles, and 
penetrating to the bone. 'The other, almost at the same instant, 
disengaged his sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his antagonist, 
which Mr. Howell observing, raised his wounded hand with the 
rapidity of thought to prevent the blowt The sword fell on the back 
of his already wounued hand, and cut it sevei’ely. It seemed,” 
said Sir Kenelm Ihgby, as if some unlucky star rageA over tficm, 
that they should have both shed the blood of that dear friend for 
W'hosc life they would have given their own, if they had been in their 
proper mind atithe time.” Seeing Mr. HowclPs face all besmeared 
with blood from his wounded hand, they both threw dowm their 
swords and embraced him, and bound up his hand with a garier, to 
close the veins w^hich were cut and bled profusely. They tlieu con- 
voyed him home, and sent for a surgeon. King James, who was 
much attached to Mr. Howell, afterwards sent his own surgeon to 
attend him. We must continue the narrative in the words of Sir 
Kenelm Digby : It was my chance,*' says he, “ to be lodged hard 
l)y him ; anli four or five days after, as I was ifiaking myself ready, 
he came to my house, and prayed me to view his woupds. ^ For I 
understand,’ said ho, ‘ that you have extraordinary remedies on such 
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OOcaBions ; and my surgeons apprehend some fear that it may grow 
to a gangrene, and so the hand must be cut off.’ In effect, his coun- 
tenance discovei’ed that he was in much pain, which, he said, was 
insupportable in regard of the extreme inflammation. I told him I 
would willingly serve him 5 but if, haply, he knew the maimer how I 
Could cure him, without touching or seeing him, it might l)C that he 
would not expose himself to my manner of curing ; bcca ape he would 
think it, peradvcnture, either ineffectual or superstitious. Ho re- 
plied, ‘ The many wonderful ii’ings which people have related unto 
me of your way of medicinement nflikos me nothing doubt at all of 
its oflicacy ; and all that I hav/' to ^y unto you is comprehended in 
the Spanish proverb, Hajase el miUtgro y hayedo Mahovm — Let the 
miracle be done, though Mahomet do it.* 

“ Lashed him then for any thing that had the blood upon it : so 
he presently sent for his garter, wherewith his hand was first bound ; 
and as I called for a basin of water, as if I would wash my hands, I 
took a handful of powder of vitriol, which I had in my study, and 
pi'opf iif^* dissolved it. As soon as the bloody garter was brought me, 
I pUi ;t in the basin, observing, in the interim, what Mr. Howell 
did, who stood talking vrith a gentleman in a corner of my chamber, 
not regarding at all what I was doing. He started suddenly, as if ho 
had found some strange alteration in himself. I asked him what he 
ailed ? ‘ I know not what ails me, but I find that I' feel no more 
pain. Methinks that a pleasing kind of freshness, as it were a wet 
cold napkin, did spread over my hand, which hath taken away the 
inflammatioii that tonnented me before.’ I replied, ‘ Since, then, 
you feel already so much good of my modiCliment, I advise you to 
cast away all your plasters ; ./iily keep the wound clean, and in a 
moderate temper betwixt heat and cold.’ This was presently repoitod 
to the Duket)f Buckingham, and, a little after, to the king, who 
w^ere both very curious to know the circumstances of the business ; 
which was, that after dinner 1 1 . »k the gafter out of the water, and 
put it to dty before a great . ic. It was scarce dry before Mr. 
HowelFs servant came running, and saying that his master felt as 
mpeh burning as ever he had done, if ''ot. more 5 for the heat w^as 
such as if his hand were betwixt coals of fire. I answered that, 
although that had happened at present, yet he should find case in a 
short time ; fer I know the reason of this new accident, and would 
provide accordingly ; for his master should be fi’ee from that inflam- 
mation, it might be l)eforo he could possibly return to him. But, iu 
case ho fomfd no ea&e, I wished him to come presently back again ; 
if not, he might forbear comiug. Thereupon he went, and, at the 
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instant I did put tlie garter again into the water; thereupon he 
found his master without any pain at all. To be brieJ, there was no 
cense of pain afterwards ; but within five or six days the wounds were 
cicatrised and entirely healed.** 

Such is the marvellous story of Sir Kenelm Digby. Other prac- 
titioners of that age were not behind him in their pretensions, ii 
was not always thought necessary to use either the powder of sym- 
pathy, or the weapon-salve, to effect a cure. It was sufficient to 
magnetise the sword with the hand (the first faint dawn of the ani- 
mil theory), to relieve any pain tne same weapon had aiused. They 
asserted, that if they stroked the sword upwards with their fingers, the 
wounded person would feel immediate relief ; but if they stroked it 
downwards^ he would feel intoleiable pain.* 

Another very singular notion of the power and capabilitaes of mag- 
netism was entertained at the same time. It ,was believed that a 
sympathetic idphalei could be made on the flesh, by means of which 
persons could correspond with each other, and communicate ^'ll their 
ideas with the rapidity of volition, although thousands of m'les apart. 
From the aims of two persons a piece of flesh was cut, and mutually 
ti-ansplauted, while still wann and bleeding. The piece so severed 
grew to the new arm on which it was placed ; but still retained so 
close a sympathy with its native limb, that its old possessor was al- 
ways sensible* of any injiny done to it. Upon these ti-ausplaiited 
pieces were tatooed the letters of the alphabet ; so that, when a com- 
munication was to be made, either of the persons, though the wide 
Atlantic rolled between tliem, had only to prick his ann with a mag- 
netic needle, and straightw'ay his friend received intimation that the 
telegraph was at work. Whatever le /Jer he pidcked on his own arm 
pained the same letter on the arm of his correspondeiit. 

Contemporaiy with Sir Kenelm Digby was the iK> less famous 
Mr. Valentine Groatraks, who, without mentioning magnetism, or 
laying claim to any theory, pi-aciised upon himself and others a de- 
ception much more akin to the animal magnetism of the present day 
than the mineral magnctisii? it was then so much the fashion to study. 
He was the son of an Irish gentleman, of good education and pro- 
perty, ill the county of Cork. He fell, at an early age, into a sort of 
melancholy derangement. After some time he had an impulse, or 
strange persuasion in his mind, which continued to present itself, 
whether he w’^ere sleeping or waking, that God had given him the 
power of curing the king’s evil. He mentioned this persuasion to his 

* KeginaW Scott, qtiotcil by Sir Walter Scott, in thtt notes to tbo lM>y of the hist JWw*- 
ttrel, c. in. V. xxiU. ^ 
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wife, who very candidly told him that he was a fool. He was not 
quite sure of this, notwitlistanding the high authority from which it 
came, and determined to make trial of the power that was in him. 
A few days afterwards, he went to one William Maher, of Salters- 
bridge, in the parish of Lismore, who was giievously afflicted with 
tlie king’s evil in his eyes, cheek, and throat. Upon this man, who 
was of abundant faith, he laid his hands, stroked him, and prayed 
fervently. He had the satisfaction to sec him heal considerably in 
the course of a few days ; and finally, with the aid of other remedies, 
to be quite cured. This success encouraged him in the belief that he 
had a divine mission. Bay after day he had further impulses from 
on high that he was called upon to cure the ague also. In the course 
of time he extended his powers to the curing of epilepsy, ulcers, aclies, 
and lainehcss. All the county of Cork was in a commotion to see 
this extra(.)rdinaiT j hysiciau, who certainly operated some very great 
benefit in cases where the disease was heightened by hypochondria and 
depression of spirits. According to his own account,* such great 
V des resorted to him from divers places, that he liad no time 
to l*..iiow his own business, or enjoy the company of his family and 
fneiils. He was obliged to set aside three days in the week, from 
six in the morning till six at night, during which time only he laid 
hands upon all that came. Still the crowds which thronged around 
him were so great, that the neighbouring towns were not able to ac- 
commodate them. He thereupon left his house in the country, and 
went to Youghal, ^lere the resort of sick people, not only from all 
parts of Ireland, but from England, continued so great, that the 
magistrates were afraid they would infect thC place by their diseases. 
Several of these poor credulous people no sooner paw him than they 
fell into fits, and he ]*estorcd them by waving his hand in their faces, 
and praying over tliein. Nay, he affirmed that the touch of his glove 
had driven pains away, and, on one occasion, cast out from a woman 
several devils, or evil spirits, ' vho tomented her day and night. 
‘‘ Every one of these devils,” s;*ys Greatmks, “ was like to choke her 
when it came up into her throat.” It ie evident from this that the 
wpraan’s complaint was nothing but hy .toria. 

The clergy of the diocese of Lisin yro, who seem to have had much 
cleai’er iiotions of Greatraks’ pretensions than their parishioners, set 
their faces against the new prophet and worker of miracles. He was 
cited to appear in the Dean’s Court, and prohibited from laying on 
his hands for the future : but he cared nofhing for the Church. He 
imagined thkt he derived his powers direct from heaven, and con- 
• Oreatraks^ Account of himself, in f letter to the Ilonovirahle Robert Boylo, 
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tiuued to throw people into fits, and bring them to their senses agab, 
as usual, almost exactly after the fashion of modem magnetisers. His 
reputation became, at last, so great, that Lord Conway sent to him 
from London, begging that he would come over immediately to cure 
a grievous headache which his lady had suffered for several years, 
and which the principal physicians of England had been unable to 
relieve. 

Greatraks accepted the invitation, and tried his manipulations and 
prayers upon Lady Conway. He failed, however, in affording any 
relief. The poor lady’s headache was excited by causes too serious 
to allow her any help, even from faith'* and a lively imagination. He 
lived for some months in Lord Conway’s house, at Ragley, in War- 
wickshire, operating cures similar to those he had pei-fonned in Ire- 
land. lie afterwards removed to London, and took house in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, which soon became the da\ly resort of all the 
nervous and credulous women of the metropolis. A very amusing 
account of Greatraks at this time (1G65) is given in the second “V’olume 
of the MUceUanies pf St. JthremoTid, under the title of the Irish pro- 
phet, It is the most graphic sketch ever made of this eai ly magno- 
tiser. Whether his pretensions were more or less absurd than those 
of some of his successors, . who have lately made their appeamuco 
among us, would be hard to say. 

“ When M. de Commingos,” says St. Evremond, ^Svas anibassa- 
d(^r from his most Christian majesty to the ki]|g of Great Britain, 
there came to London an Irish prophet, who passed himself off as a 
great worker of miracles. Some persons of quality having begged 
M. de Comminges to invite him to Ijis house, that they might be 
witnesses of 8ome.?of his mirficles, the ambassador promised to satisfy 
them, as much to gratify his own curiosity from courtesy to his 
friends ; and gave notice to Greatraks that he would be glad to see 
him. 

A rumoui^ of the proph<it’s coming soon spread all over the town, 
and the hotel of M. de Comminges was crowded by sick persons, who 
came full of confidence in‘ their speedy cure. The Irishman made 
them wait a considerable time for him, but came at last, in the midst 
of their impatience, with a grave and simple countenance, that shewed 
no signs of his being a cheat. Monsieur de Comminges prepared to 
question him strictly, hoping to discourse with him on the matters 
that he had read of in Yan Helmont and Bodinus; but he was not 
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oolild establish order among them, or place them in proper 
ranks. 

The prophet affirmed that all diseases were caused by evil spirits. 
Every infirmity was with him a ease of diabolical possession. The 
. first that was presented to him was a man suffering from gout and 
rheumatism, and so severely, that the physicians had been unable to 
cure him. ‘ Ah,* said the mmicle-worker, ‘ I have seeis a good deal 
of this sort of spirits when I was in Ireland. They are watery spirits, 
who bring on cold shivering, aud^xoite an overflow of aqueous hu- 
mours in our poor bodies.* Then addressing the man, he said, ‘ Evil 
spirit, who h:.st quitted thy dwelling in the waters to come and affiict 
this miserable body, I commaud thee to quit thy new abode, and to 
return to thine ancient habitation ! * This said, the sick man was 
ordered td withdraw, and another was brought forward in his place. 
This new comer said he was tormented by the melancholy vapours. 
In fact, he looked like a hypochondriac ; one of those persons, dis- 
eased lU imagination, and who but too often become so in reality. 
* Ai i-dL spirit,* said the Irishman, ^ return, I command thee, into the 
air; — exercise thy natural vocation of raising tempests, and do not 
excite any more wind in this sad unlucky body V This man was im- 
mediately turned away to make room for a third patient, who, in the 
Irishman’s opinion, was only tormented* by a little bit of a sprite, 
who could not withstand his command for an instant. He protended 
that he recognised this sprite by some marks which were invisible to 
the company, to w^hom he turned with a smile, and said, ‘ This sort 
of spirit does not often do much harm, and js always very diverting.’ 
To hear him talk, one would J^'^ve imagined that he knew ^1 about spi- 
rits,— tlicir names, their rank, their numbers, their employment, and 
all the functions they were destined to ; and he boasted of being 
much better acquainted with the intrigues of demons than he was 
with the affairs of mer You can hardly imagine what a reputation 
he gained in a short time. ^ aholics and Protestants visited him 
from every part, all believing that power from heaven W£is in his 
hands.” 

• After relating a rather equivocal ad . future of a husband and wifoi 
who implored Greatraks to cast out the devil of dissension which liad 
crept in between them, St. Evremond thus sums up the effect he pro- 
duced on the popular mind ; ‘‘So great was the confidence in him, 
that the blind fancied they saw the ligbt which they did not see 
, —-the deaf ^Imagined that they heard — the lame that they walked 
straight, andjbhe paralytic that they had recovered the use of their 
limbs. An idea of health xoado the sick forgot for a while Hieit' ma- 
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ladies ; and imagination, which was not less ac#re iiv those merely 
dmwn by curiosity than in the sick, gave a false view to the one 
class, from the desire of seeing, as it operated a false cure on the 
other from the strong desire of being healed* Such was the power of 
the Irishman over the mind, and such was the influence of the min^ 
upoji the l»od^. Nothing was spoken of in London but his prodigies; 
and these prodigies were supported by such great authorities, that 
the bewildered multitude believed them almost without examination, 
while more enlightened people di(^ not dare to reject them fi’Oin theii* 
j>mi knowledge. The public opinion, timid and enslaved, respected 
this imperious and, apparently, well-authenticated error. Those who 
saw through the delusion kept their opinion to themselves, knowing 
how useless it was to declare their disbelief to a people filled with 
prejudice andadmmition.” * 

About the same time that Yalcntine (rreatraks was thus magnet- 
uififf the people of London, an Italian, enthusiast, named Francisco 
Uagnone, was performing the same tricks in Italy, and with .is great 
success. He had onjy to touch weak women wdth his hands, or some- 
times (for tlie sake of working mo»*e effectively upon their famvticism) 
with a relic, to make them fall into fits, and manifest all the symp- 
toms of magnetism. 

Besides these, several teamed men, in different parts of Knrope, 
directed their attention to the study of the magnet, believing that it 
might be rendered efficacious in many diseases. Van Helmont, in 
particular, published a work on the effects of magnetism on the hu- 
man frame; and Balthazar Gracian, a Spaniard, rendered himself famous 
for the boldness of his views on the. subject. ‘‘ The magnet,” said 
the latter, “ attracts i^on ; iron is fomid everywhere ; every thing, 
therefore, is under the influence of magnetism. It is only a modifi- 
cation of the gcncnil principle, which establishes harmony or foments 
divisions among men. It is the same agent that gives rise to sympa- 
thy, antipathy, „and the passions.”* 

Baptista Porta, who, in the whimsical genealogy of the weapon- 
salve, given by Parson Foster, in his attack upon Dr. FJuctibus, is 
mentioned as one of its fathers, had also gi*eat faith in the efficacy 
of the magnet, and operated upon the imagination of his patients in 
a manner which was then considered so extraordinary that he was 
accused of being a magician, and prohibited from practising by the 
court of Rome. Among others who distinguished themselves by theii 
faith in magnetism, Sebastian Wirdig and William MaxweU claim 
especial notice. Wirdig was professor of medicine at tile university 
• IntroduGiion to iU Study of Animal Mayn^tim, hy Bamn Dupotet de Bennevoy, p. 
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of Rostock iii 3N][coklenburg, and wrote a treatise called The New 
Medicine of the Spirits, which he presented to the Royal Society of 
Loudon. An edition of this work was printed in 1673, in which the 
author nuiintained that a magnetic influence took place, not only 
hotween the celestial and terrestrial bodies, but between all living 
things. The whole world, he said, was under the influence of mag- 
netism : life was preserved by magnetism ; death was the consequence 
of magnetism ! 

Maxwell, the other enthusiast, ^was an admiring disciple of Pam- 
celsus, and boasted that he had irradiated the obscurity in which too 
many of the wonder-working recipes of that great philosopher were 
enveloped. Ills works were pointed at Fi-ankfort in 1079. It would 
seem, from the following passage, that he was aware of the great in- 
fluence ofnmaginatio7i, as well in the production as in the cure of 
diseases, ‘‘ If you wish to work prodigies,” says he, “ abstract from 
the materiality of beings — iii crease the sum of spirituality in bodies 
— rou8,i the spirit from its slumbers. Unless you do one or other of 
th'r'^av ^ .*i.ngs — unless you can bind the idea, yoi^ can never perform 
any tiuiig gqod or great.” Here, in fact, lies the whole secret of 
maguecism, and all delusions of a similar kind ; increase the spiritu- 
ality — rouse the spirit from its slumbers, or, in other words, work 
upon the imagination — induce l)elief and blind confidence, and 
you may do any thing. This passage, which is quoted with appro- 
bation by M. Dupotet* in a work, as strongly corroborative of the 
theory mnv advanced by the animal maguetists, is just the reverse. 
If they believe they can work all their wonders by the means so dimly 
shadowed forth by Maxwell, wl)a+ becomes of the universal fluid per- 
vading all nature, aud which taev pretend to pour bito w^eak and dis- 
eased bodies from the tips of their fingers ? 

Early in tlie eighteenth century the attention of Europe was di • 
rected to a very remarkable instance of fanaticism, which has been 
claimed by the animal magnetist as a proof of their science. The 
Conrndsiomrles of St, Medard, aa ^ hey were caUed, assembled in great 
numbers round the tomb of their favourite saint, the Ja»senist pnest 
Pf^ris, and taught one another how to fa' mto convulsions. They 
believed that St. Paris would cure all their infirmities ; and the num- 
ber of hysterical women aud weak-minded persons of all descriptions 
that flocked to the tomb from far and near w^as so great as daily t^ 
block up all the avenues leading to it. Working themselves up to 
a pitch of excitement, they went oflf one aft6r the other into fits, while 
some of them, still in apparent possession of all their faculties, volun* 
• 

* lntrod>ucH<m to t^e Study o/ Animal Magnetism, p. 318 
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tarily exposed themselves to sufferings which on oidmary oocasiciis 
would have been sufficient to deprive them of life. The scenes that 
occurred were a scandal to civilisation and to religion — a strange mix- 
ture of obscenity, absui^ity, and superstition. While some were 
pi-aying on bended knees at the shrine of St. Paris, others were shriek;^ 
ing and makjng the most hideous noises. The women ^specially 
exerted themselves. On one side of the chapel there might be seen a 
score of them, all in convulsions ; while at another as many more, 
excited to a sort of frenzy, yielded themselves up to gross indecencies. 
Some of them took an insane delight in being beaten and trampled 
upon. One in particular, according to Mont6grc, whose account we 
quote,* was so enraptured with this ill-usage, that nothing but the 
hardest blows would satisfy her. While a fellow of Herculean strength 
was beating her with all his might with a heavy bar of iroiT, she kept 
continually urging him to renewed exertion. The harder he struck 
the better she liked it, exclaiming all the while, “ Well done, brother, 
well done ! Oh, how pleasant it is t what good you arc clohi’g me ! 
Courage, niy brother, courage; strike harder, strike harder still!*' 
Another of these fanatics had, if possible, a still greater love for a 
beating. Can*4 de Montgeron, who relates the circumstance, was un- 
able to satisfy her with sixty blows of a large sledgp-hammer. He 
afterwards used the same weapon with the same degree of strength, 
for the sake of experiment, and succeeded in battering a hole in a 
stone wall at the twenty-fifth stroke. Another woman, named Son- 
net, laid herself down on a red-h(>t brazier without flinching, and 
acquired for herself thq nickname of the Salamander; while others, 
desirous of a more illustrious martyfd^i, attempted to crucify tlicm- 
selvcs. M, Heleuze, in his critical histoiy of Animal Magnetism, at- 
tempts to prove that this fanatical frenzy was produced by magnetism, 
and that these mad enthusiasts magnetised each other without being 
aware of it. As w^ell might lie insist that the fanaticism which tempts 
the Hindoo bigot to keep Ids arms stretched in n horizontal position 
till the sinews wither, or his fingers closed upon his palms till the 
nails grow out of the hacks of his hands, is also an effect of magne- 
tism ! * 

For a period of sixty or seventy years niagnctism was almost wholly 
confined to Geraiany. Men of sense and learning devoted their atten- 
tion to the properties of the loadstone ; and one Father Hell, a Jesuit, 
and professor of astronomy at the University of Vienna, rendered him- 
self famous by his magnetic cures. About the*year IT'IH or 1772 ho 
invented steel-plates of a peculiar form, which he applied to the naked 

• Vkiionnairt des Sciences Article Convulsicnnairea^ par Montfigre, 
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body as a cui’a for scveitd diseases. In the year 1774 he communi- 
cated his system to Anthony Mesmer. The latter improved upon the 
ideas of Father Hell, constructed a new theoiy of his own, and be- 
came the founder of Animal Magnetism, 

It has been the fashion among the enemies of the new delusion to 
deciy Mesmer as an unprincipled adv mturer, while his- disciples have 
extolled him to the skies as a regenerator of the human race. In 
nearly the same words as the Rosicrucians applied to their founders, 
he has been called the discoverer of the secret which brings man into 
more intimate connexion with his Creator, the deliverer of the soul 
from the deha:dng trammels of the flesh, the man who enables us to 
set time at defiance, and conquer the obstructions of space. A care- 
ful siftin" of his pretensions, and examination of the evidence brought 
forward ter sustain them, will soon shew which opinion is the more 
correct. That the writer of these pages considers him in the light of 
a man who, deluding himself, v/as the means of deluding others, may 
be iiifox i’cd from his finding a place in these volumes, and figuring 
an * 01 ! i/Ue Flamels, the Agrippas, the Borris, the Bfihmens, and the 
Cugliostros. . 

lie was bom in May 1734, at Mersburg, in Swabia, and studied 
medicine at the University of Vienna. He took his degrees in 176G, 
and chose the influence of the planets on the human body as the sub- 
ject of his inaugural dissertation. Having treated the matter quite 
ill the style of the old astrological physicians, he was exposed to some 
lidicule both then and afterwards. Even at this early period some 
faint ideas of his great theory were germinating in his mind. He 
maintained in his dissertation Jiat the sun, moon, and fixed stars 
mutually affect each otiicr in their orbits ; that they cause and direct 
in our eai*th g flux and reflux not only in the sea, but in the atnio- 
Bi>horc, and affect in a similar manner all organised bodies through 
the medium of a subtile and mobile fluid, which pervades the unir 
vei-sc, and associates all things egether in mutual hiteroourse and 
harmony.” This influence, he said, was particularly exercised on the 
nervous system, and jiroduced two states, which he called intension 
and remission, which seemed to him to account for the different pe- 
riodical revolutions observable in several maladies. When in after- 
life ho met with Father Hell, he was confirmed by that person’s ob- 
servations in the truth of many of his own ideas. Having caused 
Hell to make him some magnetic plates, hc^ determined to try expen > 
ments with them himself for his further satisfaction. * 

He tried accordingly, and was astonished at his success. The fait^ 
of their wearers onerated wonders Vrith the metallic elates. Mesmer 
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made due reports to Father Hell oi^all he had done, aiad the latter 
published them as the results of his own happy invention, and speak- 
ing of Mesmer as a physician whom he had employed to work under 
him. Mesmer took offence at being thus treated, considering himself 
a far greater personage than F.,vher Hell. He claimed the invention 
as his own, accused Hell of a -Kceach of confidence, and sti^natised 
him as a mean person, anxious to turn the discoveries of others to his 
own account. Hell replied, and a very pretty quarrel was the result, 
which afforded small tik for months to the literati of Vienna. Hell 
ultimately gained the victoiy. Mesmer, nothing daunted, continued 
to promulgate his views till he stumbled at last upon the animal theory. 

One of his patients was a young lady, named CEsterline, who suf- 
fered under a convulsive malady. Her attacks wei’e periodical, and 
attended by a rush of blood to the head, followed by dcilrium and 
syncope. These symptoms he Boon succeeded in 'reducing under his 
system of planetary influence, and imagined he could foretell the pe- 
riods of accession and remission. Having thus accounted satisfac- 
torily to himself for <}he origin of the disease, the idea struck him that 
he could operate a certain cure if he could ascertain beyond doubt, 
what he had long believed, that there existed between the bodies 
which compose our globe an action equally reciprocal and similar to 
that of the heavenly bodies, by means of which he could imitate arti- 
ficially the periodical revolutions of the flux and reflux before men- 
tioned. He soon convinced himself that this action did exist. When 
trying the metallic plates of Father Hell, he thought their efficacy 
depended on their fonn,; but he found afterwards that he could pro- 
duce the same effects without using^hem at all, merely by passing 
his hands downwards towards the feet of the patient, even when at a 
considerable distance. 

This completed the theory of Mesmer. He wrote *au account of 
his discovery to all the learned societies of Europe, soliciting their 
investigation, i The Academy of Sciences at Berlin was the only one 
that answered him, and their answer was any thing but favourable to 
his system or flattering to himself. Still he was not discouraged. 
He maintained to all who would listen to him that the magnetic 
matter, or fluid, pervaded all the universe — that every human body 
contained it, and could communicate the superabundance of it to 
anothei' by an exertion of the will. Writing to a friend from Vienna, 
le sjiid, ‘‘ I have observed that the magnetic is almost the same thing 
os the el^tric fluid, and that it may be propagated, 4n the same 
matiner, by means of intermediate bodies. Steel is not the only sub- 
stance adapted to this purpose. I have rendered paper, bread, wool, 
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Bilk, Btoneg, leaihcr, glass, wood, men, and dogs — in short, every 
thing I touched, magnetic to such a degree, that these substances pro- 
duced the same effects as the loadstone on diseased persons. I have 
charged jars with magnetic matter in the &jne way as is done with 
electricity.” 

Mesmer did not long find his residence at Vienna as agreeable as 
he wished. His pretensions were looked upon with contempt or in- 
difference, and the case of Mademoiselle CEsterlinc brought him less 
fame than notoriety. He determined to change his sphere of action, 
and tiavelled into Swabia and Switzerland, Ii. the latter country he 
met with the celebrated Father Gassner, who, like Valentine Great- 
raks, amused himself by casting out devils, and healing the sick by 
merely laying hands upon them. At liis approach, delicate girls 
foil into convulsions, and hypochondriacs fancied themselves cured. 
His liouse was daijy besieged by the l‘'>me, the blind, and the hysteric. 
Mesmer at once acknowledged the efficacy of his cures, and declared 
that toey were the obvious result of his own ucwly-discovcred power 
of m ■ •iiotisrn, A few of the father’s patients weyc forthwith subjected 
to the mauipulati' us of Mesmer, and the same symptoms were induced. 
He then tried his hand upon some paupers in the hospitals of Beme 
and Zurich, and succeeded, according to his own account, but no 
other person’s, in curing an opththalmia and a gutta sereiia. With 
memorials of these achievements he returned to Vienna, in the hope 
of silencing his enemies, or at least forcing them to respect his newly- 
acquired reputation, and to examine his system more attentively. 

ITis second appearance in that capital was not more auspicious 
than the first. He undertook to cure a IVfademoiselle Paradis, who 
was quite blind, and subject to convulsions. He magnetised her 
several times, and then declared that she was cured ; at least, if she 
was not, it was her fault and not his. An eminent oculist of that 
day, named Barth, went to visit her, and declared that she w.as as 
blind as ever ; while her famil/ .aid she was as much subject to con- 
vulsions as before. Mesmer persisted that she was cured. Like the 
French philosopher, he would not allow facts to interfere witli his 
theory.* He declared that there w^as a conspiracy against him ; and 
that Mademoiselle Pai-adis, at the instigation of her fiimily, feigned 
blindness in order to injure his reputation ! 

The consequences of this pretended cure taught Mesmer that 

• An enthusiastic philosopher, of whose name wc^ave not informed, had constructed a 
very Bat.isfactr..y tlieory w rfome subject or other, and v'as not a little pi*ond of it. “ But 
the facts, my dear fellow,’* said liis friend, “the facts do not agree with your theory.’’— 

“ Don’t they ? ’ rfcl^lied the philosopher, shrugging hts shoulders, “ then, taiU pis paui‘ let 
/airt/’'— so much the worse for the facts I 
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VieiMia was not the sphere for him. Paris, the idle, the debauched, 
ihe pleasure-hunting, the novelty-loving, was the scene for a philo- 
sopher like him, and thither he repaired accordingly. He arrived at 
Palis in 1778, and begCai modestly by making himself and his theoiy 
known to the principal physicians. At first, his encouragement was 
but slight; he found people more inclined to laugh at than to patron- 
ise him. But ho was a man who had great confidence in liimscif, 
and of a perseverance which no diflSculties could overcome. He hired 
a sumptuous apariment, which hc#opcned to all comers who chose to 
make trial of the new power of nature. M. H’Eslon, a ph} rician of 
great reputation, became a convert ; and from that time, animal 
magnetism, or, as some called it, mesmerism, became the fasliioii in 
Paris. The women were quite enthusiastic about it, {^nd their 
admiring tattle wafted its fame through every grade of society. Mes- 
mer was the rage j and high and low^ rich and poor, credulous and 
unbelieving, all hastened to convince theinselves of the power of tliis 
mighty magician, who made such magnificent promises. Mcsnic**, 
who knew as well as any man living the influence of the imagination, 
determined that, on that score, nothing should be waiiting to heighten 
the effect of the magnetic charm. In all Paris, there was not a house 
so chaimingly furnished as Monsieur Mesmer’s. Richly-stained glass 
shed a dim religious light on his spacious saloons, which wore almost 
covered with iniiTors. Orange-blossoms scented all the air of his 
corridors ; incense of the most expensive kinds burned in antique 
vases on bis chimney-pieces ; seolian harps sighed melodious music 
from distant chambers ; «while sometimes a sweet female voice, from 
above or below, stole softly upon the'^^sterious silence that was kept 
in the house, and '^nsisj;^^ upon from all visitors. “ eve?' any 
thing so delightful V' cried all the Mrs. Wittitterleys of IJaris, as they 
thronged to his house in search of pleasant excitement; “/Sb won- 
d^rfvl r said the pseudo-philosopheiu who would believe anything if 
it were the fashion ; ‘‘ So amusing said the worn-out debauchi^s, 
who had dniined the cup of sensuality to its dregs, and who longed to 
see lovely women in convulsions, with the hope that they might gain 
some new emotions from the sight. * 

The following was the mode of operation : In the centre of the 
saloon was placed an oval vessel, about four feet in its longest diameter, 
and one foot deep. In this were laid a number of wine-bottles, filled 
with magnetised water, wejl corked-up, and disposed in radii, with 
their necks outwards. Water was then poured dnto the vessel so as 
just to cover the bottles, and filings of iron were thrown i^i occasionally 
to heighten the magnetic effect. The vessel was then covered with an 
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iron cover, pierced through with many holes, and was called the 
haqv^U Fronj each hole issued a long movable rod of iron, which 
the patients were to apply to such parts of their bodies as were 
afflicted. Around this haqwt the patients were directed to sit, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, and pressing their knees together as 
closely as possible, to facilitate the passage of the magnetic fluid from 
one to the other. 

Then came in the assistant maguctisers, generally strong, iiand- 
soine young men, to pour into the patient from their finger-tips fresh 
streams of the wondrous fluid, ^l'hey emhraci'd the patient between 
the knees, i*^;bbod them gently down the sjuiie hnd the course of the 
nerves, using gentle pressure upon the breasts of the ladies, and 
staring them out of countenance to magnetise them by the eye 1 All 
this timejhe most rigorous silence was maintained, with the exception 
of a few wild notes on the harmonica or the piano-forte, or the melo- 
dious voice of a hidden opera- singer swelling softly at long intervals. 
Gradually the checks of the ladies began to glow, thcii’ iinaginatiois 
to h<‘ jme inflamed j and oif they went, one after the other, in con- 
vuls 4 VCJ fits, Some of them sobbed and tore their hair, others laughed 
tdl the tears ran from their eyes, while others shrieked and screamed 
and yelled till they became insensible altogether. 

This was the crisis of the deliiium. In the midst of it, the chief 
actor made his appearance, waving his wand, like Prospero, to work 
new wonders. Pressed in a long robe of lilac-coloured silk richly , 
embroidered with gold flowers, healing in his hand a white magnetic 
rod, and with a look of dignity w^hicli would have sat well on an 
eastern caliph, he marched with solemn strides into the room. He 
awed the still sensible by hib eye, and the violence of their symptoms 
diminished. He stroked the insensible with his hands upoi\ the eye- 
brows and down the spine \ traced figures upon their breast and ab- 
domen with his long white wand, and they were restored to conscious- 
ness. They became calm, acknowledged his power, and said they 
felt streams of cold or buming vapour passing through their fmmea, 
according as he waved his wand or his ‘nigers before them. 

It is impossible,” says M. Pupotet, ‘‘ to conceive the sensation 
which Mesmer’s experiments created in Paris. No theological con- 
troversy, in the earlier ages of the Catholic Church, was ever con- 
ducted with greater bitterness,” His adversaries denied the discovery ; 
some calling him a quack, others a fool, and others again, like the 
Ahb4 Fiard, a man^who had sold himself to the Pevil I His friends 
■were as extravagant in their praise, as his foes were in their censure. 
Paris was iifliudatcd with pampMets upon the subject, as many de- 
fending as attacking the doctrine. At court, the queen expressed 
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herself in favour of it, and nothing else was to be heard of in so- 
ciety* 

By the advice of M. B’Eslon, Meemer challenged an examination 
of his doctrine by the Faculty of Medicine. He proposed to select 
twenty-four patients, twelve of whom he would treat magnetically, 
leaving the other twelve to be treated by the faculty according to the 
old and approved methods. He also stipulated that, to prevent dis- 
putes, the government should nominate certain persons who were not 
jdiysicians, to be present at the experiments ; and that the object of 
the inquiiy should be, not how thesfi effects were produced,, but whe- 
ther they were really efficacious in the cure of any disease. The 
faculty objected to limit the inquiry in this manner, and the propo- 
flitiou fell to the ground. * 

Mesmer now wrote to Marie Antoinette, with the view of securing 
Jier influence in obtaining for him the protection ofgoveniinent. He 
wished to have a chateau and its lands given to him, ^ith a hand- 
some yearly income, that he might be enabled to continue his evperl- 
ments at leisure, untroubled by the persecution of his enemies. He 
hinted the duty of governments to support men of science, and ex- 
pressed liis feai’, that if he met no more encouragement, he should be 
compelled to carry his great discovery to some other land more will- 
ing to appreciate him. “ In the eyes of your majesty,” said he, “four 
or five hundred thousand fmnes, applied to a good purpose, are of no 
account. The welfare and happiness of your people are eveiy thing. 
My discovery ought to be received and rewarded with a munificence 
wortliy of the monarch to whom I shall attach myself.” The goveni- 
ment at last offered him* a pension of twenty thousand francs, and 
the cross of the 6rd(^ of Pt. Michael, i??.e had made any discoveiy in 
medicine, and would communicate it to physicians nominated by the 
king. The latter part of the proposition was not agreeable'to Mesmer. 
He feared the unfavourable report of the king’s physicians; jiiid, 
breaking off the negotiation, spoke of kis disregard of money, and his 
wish to have hi^' discovery at once recognised by the government. 
He then retired to Spa, in a ft of disgust, upon prCtence of drinking 
the waters for the benefit of his health. 

After he had leff Paris, the Faculty of Medicine called upon M, 
B’Eslon, for the third and last time, to miounce the doctrine of ani- 
mal magnetism, or be expelled from their body. M. D’Eslou, so far 
from doing this, declared that he had discovered new secrets, and soli- 
cited furiher examination, » A royal commission of the EViculty of 
Medicine was, in consequence, appointed on the l*2th of March 1784, 
seconded by another commission of the Academic dcs KSctences, to in- 
vestigate the phenomena and report upon them. The first commis- 
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sion was compose i of the principal physicians of Paris; while, among 
the eminent men comprised in the latter, were Benjamin Franklin, 
Lavoisier, and Bailly the historian of astronomy. Mesmer was for- 
mally invited to appear before this body, but absented himself from 
day to day, upon one pretence or another. M. D’Eslon was more 
honest, l)ecause he thoroughly believed in the phenomena, which it is 
to be questioned if Mesmer ever did, and regularly attended the sit- 
tings and performed experiments. 

Bailly has thus described the scenes of which he was a witness in 
the course of this investigation, ‘^he sick persons, arranged in great 
numbers ajid lii several rows around the haqitet, receive the magnetism 
by all these means : by the iron rods which convey it to them from 
the haqiiet — by the cords wound round their bodies— by the connexion 
of the thTi'rd), which conveys to them the magnetism of their neigh- 
bours— and by tht. sounds of a piano-forte, or of an agreeable voice, 
diffusing the magnetism in the air. The patients were also directly 
magnoMsed by means of the finger and wand of the magnetiser moved 
eh'w?/ before their faces, above or boliind their ^piids, and on the dis- 
eased pai’ts, always observing the direction of the holes. The magne- 
tiser acts by fixing his eyes on them. But above all, they are mag- 
netised by the application of his hands and the pressure of his fingers 
on the liypochondres and oii the regions of the abdomen ; an applica- 
tion often continued for a long time — sometimes for several boui’s. 

“ Meanwhile the patients in their different conditions present a 
\ory varied picture. Some are calm, tranquil, and experience iio 
effect, Otlicrs cough, spit, feel slight pains, local or general heat, 
and have sweatings. Others agr'in are agitated and tormented with 
convulsions. These convulsions are remarkable in "egard to the num- 
ber affected with them, to their duration and force. As soon as one 
begins to be* convulsed, several others are affected. The commis- 
sioners have observed some of these convulsions last more than three 
hours. They are accompanied wifh expectorations of q, muddy viscous 
water, brought away by violent efforts. Sometimes streaks of blood 
have been obseiwed in this fluid. These convulsions are characterised 
l)\;the precipitous, involuntaiy motion of all the limbs, and of the 
whole body; by the contraction of the throat — by the leaping mo- 
tions of the hypochondria and the epigastrium— by the dimness and 
wandering of the eyes— by piercing shrieks, tears, sobbing, an4 im- 
moderate laughter. They are preceded or followed by a state of lan- 
gour or reverie, a kin^ of depression, and sometimes drowsiness. The 
smallest sudden noise occasions a shuddering ; and it was remarked, 
that the change of merwsure in the airs played on the piano-forte had 
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a great iuducuoe on the patieuts. A quicker motion, a livelier me^ 
lody, agitated them more, and renewed the vivacity of their convul- 
sions. 

‘‘ Nothing is more astonishing than the spectacle of these convul- 
sions. One who has not seen them can, form no idea of them. Tho 
spectator is as much astonished at the profound repose of one portion 
of the patients ns at the agitation of tlie rest — at the various accidents 
which are repeated, and at the sympathies which are exhibited. Some 
of the patients may be seen devqjfcing their attention exclusively to 
one another, rushing towards each other with open arms smiling, 
soothing, and manifesting evciy symptom of attachment and affection. 
All are under the power of the magnetiser ; it matters not in what 
state of drowsiness they ihay be, the sound of his voice— a look, a 
motion of his hand — brings them out of it. Among patients in 
convulsions there are always oVser^^ed a great many women, and very 
few men.’^* 

These expeiiments lasted for about five mouths. They had hardly 
commenced, before. Mesmer, alarmed at the loss both of fame and 
profit, determined to return to Paris. Some patients of rank and for- 
tune, enthusiastic believers in his doctrine, had followed him to Spa. 
One of them named Bergasse, proposed to open a subscription for 
him, of one hundred shares, at one hundred louis each, on condition 
that he would disclose his secret to the subscribers, who were to be 
permitted to make whatevei* use they pleased of it. Mesmer readily 
embraced the proposiil ; and such was the infatuation, that the sub- 
scription was not only^Ued in a few days, but exceeded by no less a 
sum than one hundred and forty th^cand francs. 

With this forlMne he returned to Paris, and recommenced his ex- 
periments, while the royal commission continued theirs. His admir- 
ing pupils, who had paid him so handsomely fur his instructions, 
spi*ead his fame over the couutiy, and established in all the prin- 
cipal towns oJ^France, Societies of Harmony,^’ for trying experi- 
ments and curing all diseases by means of magnetism. Some of these 
societies were a scandal to* morality, being joined by profligate men 
of depraved appetites, who took a disgusting delight in witnessing 
young girls in convulsions. Many of the pretended magnetisers were 
asserjied at the time to be notojious libertines, who took that oppor- 
tunity of gmtifying their passions. 

At last the commissioners published their report, which was drawn 
up by the illustrious and unfortunate Bailly. For clearness of reason- 
ing and strict impartiality it has never been suipasscdi^ After detail- 
• llap^m des Commiesaires, redig^ par M. Bailly. Paris, 1784, 
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fig theturitun eiqperiments mcwie, and their results, they came to the 
conclusion that the only proof advanced in support of animal magnet- 
ism was the effects it produced on the human body-r-that those elFects 
could be produced without passes or other magnetic manipulations— 
that all these manipulations and passes and ceremonies never produce 
any effect at all if employed without the patient’s knowledge ; and 
that therefore imagination did, and animal magnetism did not, ac- 
count for the phenomena. 

This report was the ruin of M^mer’s reputation in France. He 
(quitted Palis shortly after, with the three hundred and forty thou- 
sand francs which had been Subscribed by his admirers, and retired 
to his own country, where he died in 1815, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one. But the seeds he had sown fructified of themselves, 
nourished urjd brought to maturity by the kindly warmth of popular 
cixjdulity. Imitators sprang up in Franco, Germany, and England, 
more extravagant than their master, and claiming powers for the new 
science ^vluch its founder had never dreamt of. Among others, Cag- 
liostro »ade good use of the delusion in extend^ig his claims to bo 
considered a master of the occuH sciences. But he made no disco- 
veries worthy to be compared to those of the Marquis de I'uysegur 
and the Ohovaiier Barbarin, honest men, who began by deceiving 
tliemselves before they deceived others. 

The Marquis de Puysegur, the owner of a considerable estate at 
Busancy, was one of those who had entered into the subsciiption for 
Mesmeiv After that individual had quitted France, he retired to 
Busancy, with his brother, to try animal magnetism upon his tenants, 
and cure the couutiy people of aP manner of diseases. He was a man 
of great simplicity and much benevolence, and no" only magnetised 
but fed tjie sick that flocked around him. In all the neighbourhood,, 
and indeed within a circumference of twxuity miles, he was looked upon 
as endowed with a power almos’ divine. His great discovery, as he 
called it, was made by chance, day lie had mag^ictised his gar- 
dener 5 and observing him to f^ into a deep sleep, it occurred to 
him that he would address a question to him, as he would have done 
to A natural somnambulist. He did e«>, and the man replied with 
much clearness and precision. M. de Puysegur was agreeably sur- 
prised ; he continued his experiments, and found that, in this state 
of magnetic somnambulism, the sotd of live sleeper was eidarged^ and 
hrought into imr*> intmuie communion with all mture, and more espe- 
dally with him^ M, d^l^wysegur^ He founl that all further manipu- 
lations were unnecessary ; that, without speaking or making any sign, 
he could convey his will to the patfi^nt j that he could, in fact, con- 
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verse with him, soul to soul, without the employment Dfauj' physical 
operation whatever I 

Simultaneously with this marvellouB discovery he made another, 
whicli reflects equal credit upon his understanding. Like Valentine 
Orcatraks, he found it hard work to magnetise all that came — that 
he had not c /en time to take the repose and relaxation which were 
necessary lor his health. In this emergency he hit upon a clever ex- 
pedient. He had heard Mesmer say that he could magnetise bits of 
wood : why should he nc»t be able to magnetise a whole tree ? It 
was no sooner thought than done. There was a large elm on the 
village green at Busan cy, under which* the peasant girls used to dance 
on festive occasions, and the old men to sit, drinking their vm du 
on the fine summer evenings. M. de Puysegur proceeded to this 
tree and magnetised it, by tiret touching it with and then 

retiring a few steps from it ; all the while directiiig streams of the 
magnetic fluid from the hi-aiiches towlud the trunk, and from the 
trunk toward the root. This done, lie caused circular seats to be 
erected round it, and cords suspended from it in all directions. When 
the patients had seated themselves, they twisted the cords round the 
diseased parts of their bodies, and held one another finnly by their 
thumbs to form a direct channel of Communication for the passage 
of the fluid. 

M. de Puysegur had now two ‘ * hobbies” — the man wi th the enlarged 
soul and the magnetic elm. The infatuation of himself and his pa- 
tients cannot be better expressed than in his own words. Writing to 
his brother, on the 17tb of May 1784, he says, “ If you do not come, 
my dear friend, you wiU not see myf'xtraordinary man, for his health 
is now almost quite restbred, I continue to make use of the happy 
power for which I am indebted to M. Mesmer. Every, day I bless his 
name ; for J am veiy useful, and produce many salutary effects on 
all the sick poor in the neighbourhood. They flock around my tree ; 
there were mow than one hundred and thirty of them this morning. 
It is the best haqn^ possible ; not a leaf of it hit com municates health / 
all feel, more or less, the good effects of it. You will be delighted to 
see the charming picture of humanity which this presents. I have 
only one wgret — it is, that I cannot touch all who come. But my 
magnetised man — my intelligence — sets me at ease. He teaches me 
what conduct I should adopt. According to him, it is not at all ne- 
cessary that I should touch eveiy one ; a look, a gesture, even a wish, 
is sufficient. And it is one of the most ignorant peasants of the country 
that teaches me this I When he is in a crisis, I know ,of nothing more 
profound, more prudent, more clearsighted {clairvoyant) than he is*” 
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lu another letter, describing his first experiment with the mag- 
netic tree, he says, “ Yesterday evening I brought my first patient to 
it. As soon as 1 had put the cord round him he gazed at the tree ; 
and, with an air of astonishment which I cannot describe, exclaimed, 

‘ What is it that I see there f His head then sunk down, and he 
fell into a peifect fit of somnambulism. At the end of an hour, I 
took him home to -his house again, when I restored him to his senses. 
Several men and women ciune to tell him what he had been doing. 
He maintained it was not true ; that, weak as he was, and scarcely 
able to walk, it would have been scarcely possible for him to have 
gone down stairs and walked to the tree. To-day I have repeated 
the experiment on him, and with the same success. I own to you 
that my head turns round with pleasure to think of the good I do. 
Madame *dc Puvsegur, the friends she has with her, my servants, and, 
in fact, all who ai e near me, feel an amazement, mingled with admi- 
ration, which cannot be described ; but they do not experience the 
half of jny sensations. Without my tree, which gives me rest, and 
whicl. nil give me still moi*e, I should be in a %tate of agitation, in- 
consistent, I believe, with my health. I exist too much, if I may be 
allowed to use the expression.^* 

In another letter, he descants still more poetically upon his gar- 
dener with the enlarged soul. lie says, ‘‘ It is from this simple man, 
this tall and stout rustic, twenty-three years of age, enfeebled by dis- 
ease, or rather by sorrow, and therefore the more predisposed to be 
affected by any great natural agent, — it is from this man, I repeat, 
that I derive instruction and knowledge. When in the magnetic 
state, he is no longer a peasant* who can liardly utter a single sen- 
tence ; he is a being, to describe whom I cannot f ud a name. I need 
not speak ; I have 07\Jl.y to think before him, when he imta'ntly umler^ 
stands and answers me. Should any body come into the room, ho 
sees him, if I desire it ^but n/ 1 else), and addresses him, and says 
what I wish to say ; not indedW exactly as I dictate to him, but as 
tmth requires. When he wants to add more than I deem it prudent 
strangers should hear, I stop the flow of his ideas, and of his conver- 
sation in the middle of a word, and give it quite a different turn !*’ 

Among other persons attracted to Busancy by the report of these 
extraordinary occurrences was M. Cloquet, the Receiver of Finance. 
His appetite for the marvellous being somewhat insatiable, he readily 
believed all that was told him by M, de Puysegur. He also has left 
a record of what he^w, and what he crMitod, which throws a still 
clearer light upon the progress of the delusion.* He says that the 
patients he sifw in the magnetic stLte had an appearance of deep sleep, 
• JnUvdmUsn U tht Study t(f Animal Maynetim, by B«roa Dupotet, p. 7S. 
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daring which all the physical faculties were suspended, to the advan- 
tage of the intellectual faculties. The eyes of the patients were 
closed, the sense of hearing was abolished ; and they awoke only at 
the voice of their niagnetiser. If any one touched a patient during 
a ciisis, or even the chair on which he was seated.” says M. Cloquet, 
“it would cause him much pain and suffering, and throw bim into 
convulsions. ’Paring the crisis, they possess an extraordinary and 
supenmtiiral power, by which, on touching a patient presented to 
them, they can feel what part of h^s body is diseased, even by merely 
passing their hand over the clothes.” ^Another singularity was, that 
these sleepers who could thus discover diseases, see into the interioi 
of other men’s stomachs, and point out remedies, remembered abso- 
lutely nothing after the magnetiser thought proper to dieeii chant 
them. The time that elapsed between their entenKn^'tlui crisis and 
their coming out of it Was obliterated. Not only had the magnetiser 
the power of making himself heard by the somnambulists, J)ut lie 
could make them follow him by merely pointing his finger at them 
fi*om a distance, though they had their eyes the whole time completely 
closed. 

Such was animal magnetism imder the auspices of the Marquis de 
Puysegur. While he was exhibiting these phenomena around his elm- 
treo, a magnetiser of another class appeared in Lyons, in the person 
of the Chevalier de Barbarin, This gentleman thought the effort of 
the will, without any of the paraphernalia of wands or laquets, was 
sufficient to throw patients into the magnetic sleep. He tried it and 
succeeded. By sitting at |he bedside of his patients, and praying that 
they might be magnetised, they wcnf.yoff into a state very similar to 
that of the persons who fell under the notice of M. de ruyscgiir. In 
the course of time a veiy considerable number of magnetiaors, acknow- 
ledging Barbarin for their model, and called after him Barbariiiists, 
appeared in diffei’cnt parts, and were jbelieved to have effected some 
remarkable curc». In Sweden and Gennany this sect of fanatics in- 
creased rapidly, and were called spiritualistsy to distinguish them from 
the followers of M, de Puysegur, who were called experimerdaluU^ 
They maintained that all the effects of animal magnetism, which Mes- 
mcr believed to be producible by a magnetic fluid dispersed through 
nature, were produced by the mere effort of one human soul acting 
upon another ; that when a connexion had once been established be- 
tween a magnetiser and his^ patient, the former could communicate 
his influence to the latter from any distance, even hundreds of miles, 
by the will. One of them thus described the blessed Bt#i,te of a mag- 
netic patient : “ In such a man animal instinct ascends to the highest 
degree admissible in this world. The ie thefl a pure ani- 
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inal, without any admixture of matter. Bis observations arc those 
of a spirit. He is similar to God : his eye penetrates all the secrets 
of nature. “When his attention is fixed on any of the objects of this 
world — on his disease, his death, his well-beloved, liis friends, his re- 
lations, his enemies — ^in spirit he sees them acting ; he penetrates into 
the causes and the consequences of their actions ; he becomes a phy- 
sician, a prophet, a divine!”* 

Let us now see what progress these mysteries made in England. 
In the year 1788 Dr. Maiuauduc, who had been a pupil, first of Mes- 
mer aud afterwards of D’Eslon, arrived in Bristol, and gave public 
lectures upon magnetism. Bis succesb was quite extraordinary. People 
of rank and fortune hastened from London to Bristol to be magnetised, 
or to place themselves under Ins tuition. Dr. George Winter, in his 
Historij c} Ay (mat Magnetism^ gives the following list of them : ‘ ‘ They 
amounted to one jiundrcd and twenty-seven, among whom there were 
one duke, one duchess, one marchioness, two countesses, one earl, 
one bai^'U, three baronesses, one bishop, five right honourable gentle- 
men an ' ladies, two baronets, seven members of p^liament, one clergy- 
man, two physicians, seven surgeons, besides ninety-two gentlemen 
and ladies of respectability.” He afterwards established himself in 
London, where he perfoimed with equal success. 

He began by publishing proposals to the ladies for the formation 
of a Hygeiau Society. In this paper he vaunted highly the curative 
effects of animal magnetism, and took great credit to himself for being 
the first person to introduce it into England, and thus concluded; 
“As this method of cure is not confined to sex or college education, 
and the fair sex being in general, the most sympathising part of the 
■’'creation, and most immediately concerned in the, health and care of 
its ofispring, I think myself bound in gratitude to you, ladies, for the 
partiality you have shewn me in midwifery, to contribute, as far* as 
lies in my power, to render yor additionally useful and valuable to 
the community. With this vie% V propose forming jny Hygeiau So- 
ciety, to be incovponited with that of Paris. As soon as twenty ladies 
have given in their names, the day shull be appointed for the first 
ra4?eting at my house, when they are to pay fifteen guineas, which 
will include tlic whole expense.” 

Hannah More, in a letter addressed to Horace Walpole in Septem- 
ber 1788, speaks of the “demoniacal mummeries” of Dr. Mainauduc, 
and says he was in a fair way of gaining a hundred thousand pounds 
by them, as Mesmor.had done by his exhibitions in Paris. 

So much curiosity was excited by the subject, that, about thi 
same time, a faian named Hollowa) gave a course of lectures on unc 

* See i'ortign Review and (hntkmtat $Ti8CBlU^pt vol. f. p. lH. 
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tnal magnetism in Loudon, at the rate of five guineas fqir each pt’pii, 
and 1 ‘ealised a considerable fortune. Loutherbourg the painter and 
his wife followed the same profitable trade j and such was the infa- 
tuation of the people to be witnesses of their strange manipulatioi4S, 
that at times upwards of three thousand persons crowded around their 
house at Haiumersmith, unable to gain admission. The tickets sold 
At prices varying from one to three guineas. Loutherbourg performed 
liis cures by the touch, after the manner of Valentinp Greatraks, and 
finally pretended to a divine mission. An account of his miracles, as 
they were called, was published in f78'), entitled A List of Sew Cures 
performed Mr, and Mi's, de LoutherhGwrfj^ of Hammersmith Terrace^ 
withoiU Medicine; by a Lover of the Lamb of God, Dedicated to his 
Grace the Arclihishop of Canterbury. 

This “Lover of the Lamb of God” was a half-crazyj^ld* woman, 
named Mary Pratt, who conceived for Mr. and Mrs. uc Loutherbourg 
a veneration which almost prompted her to worship them. Sh c cli - )So 
for the motto of her pamphlet a verse in the thirteenth chapter* of ^ lie 
Acts of the Apostles : “ Behold, yc despisers, and wonder and perish ! 
for I will work a wort in your days which ye shall not believe, though 
a man declare it unto you.” Attempting to give a religious character 
to the cures of the painter, she thought a wonvxn was the proper per- 
son to make them knowm, since the apostle had declared that a man 
should not be able to conquer the incredulity of the people. She 
stated, that from Christmas 1788 to July 1789, Be Loutherbourg and 
his wife had cured two thousand people, “having been made proper 
recipients to receive divine nvanuductiotis ; which heavenly and divine 
influx, coming from thol’adix God^ liis Bivuie Majesty had most gra- 
ciously bestowed ly^on them to diffS3e healitig to all, be they dcat, '^ 
dumb, blind, lame, or halt.” 

In her dedication to the Ai'ohbishop of Canterbury %he implored 
him to compose a new form of prayer, to be used in all churches and 
chapels, tlmt nothing might impede tins inestimable gift from Iniving 
its due course. She fui’ther entreated all the magistrates and men of 
authority in the land to Tvait on Mr. and Mrs. do Loutherbourg, to 
consult with them on the immediate erection of a large hospital, with 
a pool of Bethesda attached to it. All the magnetisers were scandal- 
ised at the preposterous jabber of this old %vomau, and Be Louther- 
bourg appears to have left London to avoid her, — continuing, how- 
ever, in conjunction with his wufe, tlie fantastic tricks which had 
turned tiie brain of this peor fanatic, and deluded many others who 
pretended to more sense than she had. * 

From tliis period until 1798 magnetism excited little or no atten 
tiou in England. An attempt to revive the belief in it was made in 



tbat year, but it was iu the shape of mineral rath^ than of animal 
magnetism. One Benjamin Douglas Perkins, an American, practis- 
ing as a surgeon in Leicester Square, invented and took out a patent 
for the celebmted ‘‘Metallic Tractors.” Ho pretended that these 
tractors, which were two small pieces of metal strongly magnetised, 
something resembling the steel plates which were fiist brought into 
notice by Father Hell, would cure gout, rheumatism^ palsy, and, in 
fact, almost every disease the human frame was subject to, if applied 
externally to the afflicted part, and moved about gently, touching the 
surface only. The most wouderfel stories soon obtained general cir- 
culation, anu the press groaned with pamphlets, all vaunting the cum- 
tivc effects of the tractors, ./hich were sold at five guineas the pair, 
Perkins gained money rapidly. Gouty subjects forgot their pains in 
the presence of this new remedy ; the rheumatism fled at its approach ; 
and toothaciiv, -Tvliieh is often cured by the mei’e sight of a dentist, 
vanished before Perkins and his inai'vellous steel-plates. The bene * 
vole’ : t Society of Friends, of whose body he was a member, wannly 
pa msed the invention. Desirous that the poor, vvIjo could not 
afford to pay Mr. Perkins five guineas, or even live shillings for his 
ti*aci.ors, should also share in the benefits of that sublime discovery, 
they subscribed a large sum, and built an hospital, called the “ Per* 
kinean Institution,” in whicli all comers might be magnetised free of 
cost. In the course of a few mouths tliey wore in very geneml use, 
and their lucky inventor in possession of five thousand pounds. 

Dr, Ilaygarth, an eminent physician at Bath, recollecting tlie 
influence of imagination in the cure of disease, hit upon an expe- 
dient to ivy the real value of the tractors. Perkins’s cures were too 
well established to be doubted ;, and Dr. Ilaygarth, without gain- 
saying them, quietly, but in the face of numerous witnesses, ex- 
posed tlie doljision under which people laboured with respect to thv 
curative medium. lie suggested to Dr. Falconer that they should 
make wooden tractors, paint ihc^i to resemble tlie steel ones, and see 
if tlie very same effects would not be produced. Fiv6 patients were 
chosen from the hosjntal in Bath, up<'a whom to operate. Four of 
them suffered severely from chronic iheamatism in the ankle, knee, 
wrist, and hip ; and the fifth had been afflicted for several months 
with the gout. On the day appointed for the experiments Dr, Hay- 
garth and his friends assembled at the ; hospital, and with much 
Bolemiiity brought forth the fictitious tractors. Four out of the five 
jmtients said their pains w^cre immediately i»elievod; and three cf 
tliem said they w^cre not only relieved but very much benefited. One 
felt his knee v^rmer, and said he could walk across the room. He 
tried and succeeded, although on the previous day he had not beeu 
yoL. I. 19 
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ablo to lE^ir, The gouty man felt his pains diminish mpjdly, and was 
quite easy for nine hours, until he went to bed, when the twitching 
began again. On the following day the real tractors were applied to 
all the patients, when they described their symptoms in nearly the 
same terms. 

To make still more sure, the experiment was fried in the Bristol 
infirmary, a few weeks afterwards, on a man who had a rheumatic 
affection in the shoulder, so severe as to incapacitate him from lifting 
his hand from his knee. The fictitious tractors were brought and 
applied to the afflicted part, one Sf the physicians, to add solemnity 
to the scene, drawing a stop-watch fr(mi his pocket to calculate the 
time exactly, while another, with a pen in his hand, sat down to 
Write the change of symptoms from minute to minute as they oc- 
curred. in less than four minutes the man felt so much* relieved, 
that he lifted his hand seveip.1 inches without •fffiy*' pain in the 
shoulder I ^ 

An account of these matters was published by Dr. IlaygarMi, in 
a small volume entitled, 0/t^ Imagin^ion, as a Cause and Cure of 
Disorders, exenxflified hy Fictitious Tractors, The exposure was a 
coup de gro/ce to the system of Mr. Perkins. His friends and patrons, 
still unwiUing to confess that they had been deceived, tried the trac- 
tors upon sheep, cows, and horses, alleging that the animals received 
benefit from the metallic plates, but none at ail from the wooden 
ones. But they found nobody to believe them ; the Perkincau insti- 
tution fell into neglect ; and Perkins made his exit from England, 
carrying with him about ten thousand pounds, to soothe his declining 
years in the good oitw,oi Pcunsylvaqia. 

Thus was ma^^ietism laughed Out of England for a time. In 
Franco the revolution left men no leisure for studying it. The 
BociUh de V Harmonic of Strasbourg, and other gre«it tow’us lin- 
gered for a while, till sterner matters occupying men’s attention, they 
wei-e one after the other abandoned^ both by pupils and x>rofessors. 
The system, thus driven from the first two nations of Europe, took 
refuge among the dreamy philosophers of Germany. There the won- 
ders of the magnetic sleep grew more and more wonderful every day *, 
the patients acquired the gift of prophecy; their vision extended over 
all the surface of the globe ; they could hear and see with their toes 
and fingers, and read unknown languages, and understand them too, 
by merely having the book placed on their stomachs. Ignorant pea- 
sants, when once entranced by the grand mesmeric fluid, could spout 
philosophy diviner than Plato ever wrote, descant upon the myste- 
ries of the mind with more eloquence and truth than the profouudest 
metaphysicians the world ever saw, and solve knotty points of di- 
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viuity with ub much ease as waking men could undo their shoe- 
buckles! 

During the first twelve years of the present century little was heard 
of animal magnetism in any country of Europe. Even the Germans 
forgot their airy fancies, recalled to the knowledge of this every-day 
world by the roar of Napoleon*s cannon and the fall or the estahUsh- 
meiit of kingdoms. During this period a cloud of obscurity hung over 
the science, which was not* dispersed until M. Deleuze published, in 
1813, his Jlistoire Critique du M^qnUime Animal. This work gave 
a new impulse to the half-forgotten fancy. Newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books again waged wj>r upon each other on the question of itg 
truth or falsehood ; and many eminent men in the profession of 
medicine recommenced inquiry with an earnest design to discover the 
truth. 

The assertions made in the celebiated treatise of Deleuze arc thus 
summed up ;* “ There is a iluid continually escaping from the human 
bod and ‘^forming an atmosphere around us,** which, as “it has 
no determined current,*’ produces no sensible effects on surrounding 
individuals. It is, however, “ capable of being directed by the will;*' 
and, when so directed, “is sent forth in currents,” with a force cor- 
responding to the energy we possess. Its motion is “ similar to that 
of the rays from burning bodies “it possesses different qualities in 
different individuals,” It is capable of a high degree of concentra* 
tion, “ and exists also in trees.” The will of the magnetiser, “ guided 
by a motion of the hand, several times repea.ted in the same direc- 
tion,” can fill a tree with this fluid. Most persons, when this fluid is 
poured into them from the body and by the will of the magnetiser, 

“ feel a sensation of heat or cold” when he passes his hand before 
them, without even touching them. Some persons, when sufficiently 
charged with this fluid, fall into a state of somiiambulism, or magnetic 
ecstasy; and when in this ^ state, “they see the fluid encircling the 
magnetiser like a halo of lighi., and issuing in luminems streams from 
his mouth and nostrils’, his head and hioids, possessing a very agree- 
able smell, and communicating a particular taste to food and water.” 

•Ojic would think that these “notions” were quite enough to be 
insisted upon by any physician who wished to be considered sane ; 
but they form only a small portion of the wondrous things related by 
M. Deleuze. lie further said, “ When magnetism produces som- 
nambulism, the person who is in this statp acquires a prodigious ex- 
tension of all his faculties. Several of his external organs, especially 
those of sight jnd hearing, became inactive ; but the sensations which 

* See the very clear and dir.pas&icnate ai'ticlo upon the subject in the fihh volume 
(1830) of The Foreign JBeview, p. 96 ot »oq. 
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depend iipon them take place internally. Seeing and ^hearing are 
caii’icd on hy the magnetic fluid, which transmits the impressions 
immediately, and without the intervention of any nerves or organs 
directly to the brain. Thus the somnambulist, though his eyes and 
cars are closed, not only secs and hoars, but sees and hears much 
better than he does when awake. In all things he feels the will of 
the magnotiscr,^ although that will be not expressed. He sees into 
the iiiteiior of his own body, and the most secret organisation of the 
bodies of all those who may be put en rapport, or in magnetic con- 
nexion, with him. Most cofnmonl^, he only sees those parts which 
are diseased and disordered, and intuitively prescribes a remedy for 
them. He has prophetic visions and sensations, which are generally 
true, but sometimes erroneous. He expresses himself with astonish- 
ing eloquence and facility. He is not free from vanity. He becomes 
a more perfect being of his own^ accord for a certaiiftime, if guided 
wisely by tlie magnetiser, but wanders if he is ill-directed.’* 

According to M. Dcleuze, any person could become a maguotiser 
and produce these effects, by conforming to the following conditions, 
aivd acting upon the following rules : 

Forget for a while all your knowledge of physics and metaphysics. 
‘‘ Remove from your mind all objections that may occur. 

“ Imagine that it is in your power to -take the malady in hand, 
and throw it on one side. 

“ ^^evci' reason for six %'e.ehs after you have co^mnenced the study. 
Have an active desire to do good ; a fn-m lielief in the power of 
"liagnetism, and an entire confidence in employing it. In short, repel 
All doubts ; desire suc^es's, and act with simplicity and attention.’* 
That is to say. *‘be very credulc^s; be very persevering; reject 
all past experience, and do not listen to reason,” and you are a mag- 
netiser after M, Heleuze’s own heart. •* 

Having brought yourself into this edifying state, “ remove from 
the patient all, persons who might* be troublesome to you ; keep 
%vith you only the necessaiy witnesses — a siijgle person if need be ; 
desire them not to occupy themselves in any way with the processes 
you employ and the effects which result frdm them, but to join with 
you in the desire of doing good to your patient* Anunge your- 
self so as neither to be too hot nor too cold, and in such a manner 
that nothing may obstruct tlie freedom of your motions ; and take 
precautions to prevent interruption during the sitting. Make your 
patient then sit as comriiodiously as possible, and place yourself 
opposite to him, on a seat a little more elevated, in such a maimer 
that his knees may be betwixt yours, and your feet ai^ thc side of his. 
First, request him to resign himself; to think of notliing; not to 
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perplex himself by examining the effects which may be pinduced ; to 
banish all fear ; to surrender himself to hope^ and not to be disturbed 
or discouraged if the action of magnetism should cause in him mo- 
mentaiy pains. After having collected yourself, take his thumbs 
between your fingers in such a way that the internal part of your 
thumbs may be in contact with the internal part his, ancl thm 
fx your eyes upon him ! You must remain from two td five minutes 
in this situation, or until you feel an equal heat between your 
thumbs and his. This done, foa will withdraw your hands, re* 
moving them to the riglit and left ; and at the same time turning 
them till their internal smfacc be outwards, and you will mise them 
to the height of the head. You will now place them upon the two 
shouldeiis, and let them remain there about a minute; afteinvards 
drawing them gently along the awns to the extremities of the fingers, 
toucliing very slightly as you go. \bu will renew this pass five or 
six times, always turning your hands, and removing them, a little 
f; the body before you lift them. You will then place them 
above the head : and after holding them there Yor an instant, lower 
them, passing them before the face, at the distance of oiie or two 
inches, down to the pit of the stomach. There you will stop them 
two minutes also, putting your thumbs upon the pit of the stomach 
and the rest of your fingers below the ribs. You will then descend 
slowly along the body to the knees, or mther, if you can do so with- 
out deranging yourself, to the extremity of the feet. Yoti will repeat 
the same processes several times during the remainder of the sitting. 
You will also occasionally approach your pajtient, so as to place your 
hands behind his shoulders, in rder to descend slowly along the spine 
of the back and the thighs, down to the knees or the feet. After 
the fu*st passes, you may dispense with putting your hands upon the 
head, and may make the svbsequent passes upon the arms, beginning 
at the shoulders, and upon taejaody, beginning at the stomach.’* 
Such was the process of magnetising recommeiiliod by Dcleuze. 
That delicate, fanciful, and nervous w'omen, when subjected to it, 
should have worked themselves into convulsions will be readily be- 
llied by the sturdiest opponent of animal magnetism. To sit in a 
constrained posture — he stared out of countenance by a fellow who 
enclosed her knees between his, while he made passes upon different 
parts of her body, was quite enough to throw any weak woman into 
a fit, especially if she were predisposed to hysteria, and believed in 
the efficacy of the freatment. It is just as evident that those of 
stronger min^ and healthier '' bodies should be scut to sleep by the 
process. That these effects have been produced by these means, there 
are thousands of instances to shew. But are they testimony in favour 
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of auiiual magnetism ?*— do they prove the existence of the roaguetio 
fluid ? It needs neither magnetism, nor ghost from the grave, to 
tell us that silence, monotony, and long recumbency in one position, 
must produce sleep; or that excitement, imitation, and a strong ima- 
gination acting upon a weak body, will bring on convulsions. 

M. Beleuzo’s book produced quite a sensation in France ; the 
study was resumed with redoubled vigour. In the following year, a 
journal was established devoted exclusively to the science, under the 
title of Annales du MagnUimt Animal: and shortly afterwards ap- 
peared the Bibliotheque du Magnttime Animaly and many , others. 
About the same time, the Abbe Faria, the man of wonders,” be- 
gan to magnetise ; and the belief being that lie had more of the 
mesmeric fluid about him, and a stronger will, than most ynen, he 
was very successful in his treatment. Ilis experiments afford a con- 
vincing proof that imagination can operate all, and the supposed 
fluid none, of the results so confidently claimed as evidence of the 
new science. He placed his patients in an arm-chair ; told tnem to 
shut their eyes; and then, in a loud commanding voice, pronounced 
the single word, ‘‘ Sleep I” He used no manipulations whatever- 
had no haquet, or conductor of the fluid ; but he nevertheless succeeded 
in causing sleep in hundreds of patients. Ho boasted of having in 
his time produced five thousand somnambulists by this method. It 
was often necessary to I'epeat the command three or four times ; and 
if the patient still remained awake, the abb6 got out of the diflSculty 
by dismissing him from the chair, and declaring that he was incapa^ 
ble of being acted on. And it should be especially remarked that the 
magnetisers do not la/ claim to universal efficacy for their fluid ; the 
strong and the healthy cannot be magnetised ; the incredulous cannot 
be magnetised; those who va^n unou it cannot be magnetised ; 
those who firmly believe in It can oe magnetised ; the weak in body 
tail be magnetised, and the weak in /nind can be magnetised. And 
lest, from some bause or other, individuals of the latter classes should 
resist the magnetic charm, the apostles of the science declare that 
there are times when even tlwy cannot be acted upon j the presence 
of one soomer or unbeliever may weaken the potency of the fifldd 
and destroy its efficacy. In M. Beleuze’s instructionB to a mag- 
netiser, he expressly says, Never magnetise before inquiritm per- 
sons !”* 

Here we conclude the tsubject, as rt would serve no good pur- 
pose to extend to greater length the histoiy Animal' Magnetism; 
especially at a time when many phenomena, the reality of which il 
is impossible to dispute, are daily occurring to startle and perplex the 

* Eiatoire Orit^pie du MagneUme Animat, p, 60. 
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most learned, impartial, and tmthdoving of maukiud. Fnoiigrh. how- 
ever, has been stated to shew, that if there be some truth in magne- 
tism, there has been much error, misconception, and exaggeration. 
Taking its history from the commencement, it can hardly said to 
have been without its uses. To quote the words of Bailly, in 1784, 
“Magnetism has not been altogether unavailing to philosophy 
which condemns it : it Is an additional fact to record mg the errors 
of the human mind, and a great experunent on the strength of the 
imagination. “ Over that vast i^jqniiy 'of the influence of mind over 
matter, — :ai inquiry which the embodied intellect of mankind will 
never be able to fathom completely, — it will at least have thrown a 
feehlc and imperfect light* It will have aSbided an additional proof 
uf the strength of the unconquerable will, and the weakness of matter 
as compared with it 5 another illustration of the words of the inspired 
Psalmist, that “ we are fearfully wid wonderfully made.** 





INFLUENCE OF POLITICS AND IIELIGION 


ON THE 

HAIK AND BEAED. 


Speak with respect and honour 
Both of the beard and the beard’s owner» r 

l/udibra$, 

Thb famous dqplaratioii of St. Paul^ ** that long hair was a shame 
unto a man,” has been made the pretext for many singular enact- 
,meuts, both of civil and ecclesiastical governments. The fashion of 
the hair and the cut of the beard were state questions in France and 
England, from the establishment of Christianity until the hfj^eiith 
century. 

We find, too, that in much' earlier times, men were not pemitted 
to do as they liked with their own hair. Alexander the Great thought 
that the beards of the soldiery afforded convenient hj^dles for the 
enemy to lay hold of, preparatory to cutting off their heads ; and, 
with a view of depriving them of this advantage, he ordered the 
whole of his army to be closely shaven. His notions of courtesy 
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towai^ds an enemy were quite different from those entertained by the 
North Amevicau Indians, and amongst whom it is held a point of 
honour to allow one “ chivalrous lock’* to grow, that the foe, iu 
taking the scalp, may have something to catch hold of. 

At one time, long hair was the Sjrmbol of sovereignty iu Europe. 
We learn from Gregory of Tours, that, among the successors of Clovis, 
it was the exclusive privilege of the royal family to their hair 
long and curled. The nobles, equal to kings iu powei*, would not 
shew any inferiority in this respgct, and vroro not only their hair, 
but their hoards of an enormous length. This fashion lasted, with 
but slight changes, till th ■; time of Louis the Debonuaire ; but his 
successors, up to Hugh Capet, wore their hair short, by way of dis- 
tinction.^ Even the serfs had set all regulation at defiance, and allowed 
their locks and beards to grow. 

At the time of the invasion of England by William the Conqueror, 
the Normans woi*e their hair veiy short. Harold, iu his progress 
t vardd Hastings, sent forward spies to view the strength and number 
of the enemy. They reported, amongst other things, on their return, 
that ^Hhe host did almost seem to be priests, because they had all 
their face and both their lips shaven.” The fashion among the 
English at the time was to wear the hair long upon the head and the 
upper lip, but to shave the chin. When the haughty victors had 
divided the broad lands of the Saxon thanes and franklins among 
them, when tyranny of every kind was employed to make the English 
feel that they were indeed a subdued and broken nation, the latter 
encouraged the growth of their hair, that thpy might resemble as little 
as possible their cropped and shaven ma8t6r|. 

This fashion was exceedingly displeasing to the clergy, and pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent in France and Germany. Towards 
the end of the eleventh fentury, it was decreed by the pope, and 
zealously supported by tfi® ecclesiastical authorities all over Europe, 
that such persons as wore long liair should be excommunicated wliile 
living, and not be prayed for wheii dead. William of Malmesbury 
relates, that the famous St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was peou- 
liisrly indignant whenever lie saw a man with long Imir. He declaimed 
against the practice as one highly immoral, criminal, and beastly. He 
continually carried a small knife in his pocket, and whenever any 
body offending iu this respect knelt before him to receive his bless- 
ing, he would whip it out slily, and cut off a handful, and then, 
throwing it In his face, tell him to cut off all the rest, or he would 
go to hell. , * 

But fashion, Which at times it is possible to move with a wisj?! 
stands firm against a lever; and men preferred to run the risk c« 
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danmatioa to parting with the guperfltlity of their hair., lu the time 
of Henry I,, Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, found it aecessaiy 
to republish the famous decree of excomrauiiication and outlawry 
against the offenders j but, as the court itself had begun to patronise 
curls, the fulminations of the Church were unavailing. Hemy I, and 
his nobles wore their hair in long ringlets down their backs and 
shoulders, an^ became a scandalvm magmtum in the eyfis of the 
godly. One Serlo, the king’s chaplain, was so grieved in spirit at the 
impiety of his master, that he preached a sermon from the well-known 
text of St. Paul before the assenfbled court, in which he drew so 
dreadful a picture of the torments that awaited them in the other 
world, that several of them burst into tears, and wrung their hair, as 
if they would have pulled it out by the roots. Heniy himself was 
observed to weep. The priest, seeing the impression he had made, 
determined to strike while the iron was hot, and pulling a pair of 
scissors from his pocket, cut the king’s hair in presence of them all. 
Several of the principal courtiers consented to do the like, and for a 
short time long hair appeared to be going out of fashion. But the 
courtiers thought, after the first glow of their penitence had been 
cooled by reflection, tliat the clerical Delilah had shorn them of their 
strength, and in less than six months they were as great sinners as 
ever. 

Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been a monk of 
Bee', in Normandy, and who had signalised himself at Rouen by his 
fierce opposition to long hair, was still anxious to work a reformation 
in this matter. But his pertinacity was for from pleasing to the 
king, who had fina’V n^e up his mind to wear ringlets. There 
were other dispute?, of a more seriouti nature, between them ; so that 
when the archbishop died, the king was so glad to be rid of Inra, that 
he allowed the see to remain vacant for five years. St!ll the cause 
had other advocates, and every pulpit in the land resounded with 
anathemas again|t that disobedient aiiRl long-haired generation. But 
all was of no avail. Stowe, in writing of this period, asserts, on the 
authority of some more ancient chronicler, that men, forgetting 
their birth, transformed themselves, by the length of their haires, iid;o 
the semblance of woman kind;” and that when their hair decayed 
from age, or other causes, “ they knit about their heads certain rolls 
and braidings of false hair.” At last accident turned the tide of 
fashion. A knight of the court, who was exceedingly proud of his 
beauteous locks, dreamed ohe night that, as he ]|iy in bed, the devil ' 
sprang upon him, and endeavoured to choke him with his own hair, 
lie started in affright, and actually found that he had a |reat quantity 
of hair in his mouth. Sorelv stricken in oonsoieuce, and lookiiar 
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Upon the dream as a warning from heaven, he set about the work of 
r^ormatioii, and cut off his luturiant tresses the same night. The 
stoiy was soon bruited abroad ; of course it was made the most of b^ 
the clergy, and the knight, being a man of influence and consider- 
ation, and the acknowledged leader of the fashion, his example, aided 
by priestly exhortations, was very generally imitated. Men appeared 
almost as decent as St. Wulstan himself could have wi»^if,d, the dream 
of a dandy having proved more efficaciens than the entreaties of a 
saint. But, as Stowe informs U8,^^‘ scarce!} was one year past, when 
all that thought themselves c^nirtiers fell into the former vice, and 
X)ntended with women in their long haires.” Heniy, the king, ap- 
pears to have been quite uninfluenced by the dreams of others, for 
even his own would not induce him a second time to undergo a crop- 
ping from priestly shears. It is said, that he was much troubled at 
this time by disagreeable visions. Ha-dng offended the Church in this 
and other respects, he could get no sound, refreshing slccn, and used 
t ' unagine that he saw all the bishops, abbots, and monks of evoiy 
degree, standing around his bed-side, and threatening to belabour 
him with their pastoral staves; which sight, we are tol4, so frightened 
him, tliat he often started naked out of his bed, and attacked the phan- 
toms sword in hand. Grimbalde, his physician, who, like most of his 
fraternity at that day, was an ecclesiastic, never hinted that his 
dreams were the result of a bad digestion, but told him to shave his 
head, be reconciled to the Church, and refonn himself with alms and 
prayer. But he would not take this good advice, and it was not until 
he had been nearly drowned a year aftcrwai;ds, in a violent storm at 
sea, that he repented of his evil ways, cut his hair short, and paid 
proper deference to the wishes of the clergy. 

In France, the thunders of the Vatican with regard to long curly 
hair were hardly mpre resp^'oted than in England, Louis VIL, how- 
ever, was more olxjdient tlia i his brother-king, and cropped himself 
as closely as a monk, to tat g^at soitow of all the* gallants of his 
court. His queen, the gay", haughty, and pleasure-seeking Eleanor of 
Guienne, never admired him in this trim, and continually reproached 
liim with imitating, not only the head-dress, but the asceticism of the 
monks. From this cause a coldness arose between them. The lady 
proving at last unfaithful to her shaven and indifferent lord, they were 
divorced, and the kings of France lost the rich provinces of Guienne 
and Poitou, which were her dowry. Che soon after bestowed her 
hand andhef possessions upon Henry Duke of Koi*mandy, afterwards 
Henry II. of ^ngland, and thus gave the English sovereigns that 
strong footing in France which was for so many centuries the cause 
of such long and bloody wars between the nations. 
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When the Crusades had drawn all the smart young fellows into 
Palestine, the clergy did not find it so difficult to convince the staid 
burghers who remained in Em*ope, of the enormity of long hair. 
Dunng the absence of Richard Coeur de Lion, liis English subjects 
not only cut their hair close, but shaved their fiices. William Fitz- 
osbert, or Lon^-beard, the groat demagogue of that day, reintroduced 
among the pe(5)lo who claimed to be of Saxon origin the fashion of 
long hair. lie did this wifli the view of making them as unlike as 
possible to the citizens and the Kormans, He wore hiij -jwn beard 
hanging down to his waist, fi'om whence the name by which he is best 
known to posterity. 

The Church never shewed itself so great an enemy to the heard as 
to long hair on the head. It genenilly allowed fashion to take its own 
pourse, both with regal’d to the clihi and tho upper lip. This fashion 
varied continually ; for we fiiiu that, in little more than a centuiy 
after the time of Richard L, when beards were short, that tlicy had 
again become so long as to be mentioned in the famous epigram made 
by the Scots who visited London in 1327, when David, son of Robert 
Bruce, was married to Joan, the sister of King Edward. This epigi’am, 
which was stuck on the church-door of St. Peter Stangate, ran as 
follows ; 

“ Long beards heartless©, 

Painted hooils witlosse. 

Gray coats gracelesse, 

Make England thriftlesao.** 

When the Emperox' Charles V. ascended the throne of Spain he 
had no beard. It Wa# not to bo expected that the obsequious para- 
sites who always sitrround a monarch, could presume to look more 
virile than their master. Immediately all the courtiers appeared 
beardless, with the exception of such few gmve old men as had out- 
grown the influence of .fashion, ai>d who had determined to die 
bearded as theyliad lived. Sober people in general saw this revolu- 
tion with sorrow Jind akra,', and thought that every manly virtue 
would be banished with the Wrd. It became at the time a common 
saying,— 

Desde que no hay barba, no hay mas alma.” 

We have no longer souls since we have lost our boards. 

In France also the beard fell into disrepute after tho death of 
Henry IV., from the mere reason that his succedfeor was too young to 
have one. Some of the moi’e immediate friends of the great B6anxais> 
and his minister Sully among the rest, refused to part with thih 
beards, notwithstanding the jeera of the new generatioii.» 
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Who does not remember the division of England into the ,two 
great parties of Roundheads and Cavaliers ? In those days every 
species of vice and iniquity was thought by the Puritans to lurk in 
the long curly tresses of the inouarchists, while the latter imagined 
that ilicir opponents were as destitute of wit, of wisdom, and of virtue, 
as they were of hair. A man's locks were the symbol ot his creed, 
both in politics and religion. The more abundant* the hair, the 
more scant the faith ; and the balder the head, the more sincere the 
piety. 

Rut an.. mg all the instances ^)f the interference of goveraments 
with men’s hair, the most t .inordinary, not only for its daring, but 
for its success, is that of Peter 
the Great, in 170/5. By this time 
fashion had condemned the beard 
in eveiy other countiy in Europe, 
and with a voice more potent than 
or emperors, laid banished 
it Ai'om civilised society, lint this 
only made the Russians cling more 
fondly to their ancient oniament, 
as a mark to distinguish them from 
foreigners, whom they hated. Pe- 
ter, however, resolved that they 
should be shaven. If he had been 
a man deeply road in history, he 
might have hesitated before he at- 
tempted so despotic an attack upon 
the time-hallowed customs and j^rejudices of his countiymcn ; but he 
was not. He did not know or consider the danger of the innovation ; 
ho only liste^ied to the promptings of his own indomitable will, and 
his fiat went forth, that iiOi/ only the army, but all ranks of citizens, 
from the nobles to the serfs, i^ould shave their beards, A certain 
time was given, that people might get over the first throes of their 
repugnance, after which evoiy man who ;jho8e to retain his beard was 
toj)ay a tax of one hundred roubles. The priests and the serfs were 
put oil a lower footing, and allowed to retain then’s upon payment of 
a copeck every time they passed the gate of a city. Groiit discontent 
existed in consequence, but the dreadful fate of the Sti’elitzes was too 
recent to be forgotten, and thousands who had the will had not the 
coumge to a’cvolt. As is well rcmarked*by a writer in the Encydo- 
pcQdia Eritannica, they thougjit it wiser to cut off their beards than 
to run the rfek of incensing a man who would make no esmpte 'n 
• cutting ofiF their heads. Wiser, too, than the popes and bishops of a 
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former ho did not threAteu them with eternal damuatioO) but 
made them pay in hard cash the penalty of their disobedience. 1 or 
many years, a veiy considerable revenue was collected from this 
source, xne collectors gave in receipt for its payment a small cop- 
per* coin, swuck expressly for the purpose, and called the 
dovdla,'^ or ‘‘ the bearded.” On one side it bore the figure of a nose, 
mouth, and moustaches, with a long bushy beard, surmounted by 
the woinis, Vyeaiee^^ money received the whole encircled 

by a wreath, and stamped with the black eagle of Russia. On the 
reverse, it bore the date of the year. Every man who chose to wear 
a beard was obliged to produce this receipt on his entry into a town. 
Those who were refractory, and refused to pay the tax, were thrown 
into prison. 

Since that day, the rulers of modem Europe have endeavoured to 
pei*suade, rather than to force. 4n all matters pertaining to fashion. 
The Yatioui troubles Itself no more about beards or ringlets, and men 
may become hairy as bears, if such is their fancy, without fear of 
excommunication or deprivation of their political rights. Folly has 
taken a new start, and cultivates the moustache. 

Even upon this point governments will not let men alone. Reli- 
gion as yet Has not meddled with it j but perliaps it will ; and poli- 
tics alre^y infldenoe it considembly. Before the revolution of 1830, 
neither the French nor Belgian citizens were remarkable for their 
moustaches ; but after that event there was hai’dly a shopkeeper 
either in Paris or Brussels whose upper lip did not suddenly become 
hairy with real or mock moustaches. During a temporaiy triuinpli 
gained by the Dutch Soldiers over the citizens of Louvain, in October 
1830, it became a jtanding joke against the patriots, that they shaved 
their faces clean immediately ; and the wits of the Dutch aimy as- 
serted that they had gathered moustaches enough from the denuded 
lips of the Belgians to stuff mattresses for all the sick and wounded 
in their hospital. ^ 

The last folly of this kind is still more recent. In the German 
newspapers, of August 1838, appeared an ordonnance, signed by th^ 
king of Bavaria, forbidding civilians, on any pretence whatever^ to 
wear moustaches, and commanding the police and other authorities 
to an*est, and cause to be shaved, the offending parties. “ Strange 
to say,” adds Le Droity the journal from which this account is taken, 

“ moustaches disappeared immediately, like leaves from the trees in 
autumn ; everybody made ‘haste to obey the roy;il ordcryand not one 
person was arrested.” 

The king of Bavaria, a rhymester of some celebrity, has taken a 
good many poetical licences in his time. His licence in this matter 
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Bppeaa^s uextlior poetical not reaeoxiable* It id be ho2>oa fiiat he 
will not take it into his royal head to make his subjects snaye taeirs ; 
nothing but that is wanting to complete their degradation. 



IIAYKAUX TArEATKY.* 

^ Tho jilh>vc iiugraving, sbowir.g two soldiei's of William tUo Conqiiei*oi'’li army, it 
taken from tlie celebrated Uayeux Tapestry. — See ant$, p. 297 
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Of Amram’s son, in Egypt's evil day. 

Waved round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 
Of locUs warping on the eastern wind 
That o'er he roabn of impious Pharaoh hung 
Elba ni 7 UL and darken'd ail the realm of Nile, 

So nun^berless were they, • • • • 

All in a moment tlitvmgh the gloom wore seen 
Ton thousand banners rise into the air, 

With orient colours waving. With them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appear'd, and serried shields, in thick array, 

Of depth fanmoasuralde. JParadiae Zo9t, 

VERY age lias its peculiar folly; some solieme, project, 
or phantasy into which it plunges, spurred on eithei 
by the love of gain, the necessity of excitement, oi 
the mere force ' _ imitation. Failing in those, it ha« 
some madt^esa, to wliich it is goaded by political oj 
religious causes, or both combined^ Every one ol 
these causes influenced the Crusades, and conspired 
to render them the most extraordinary instance upor 
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record of the extent to which popuUr enthusiaHm can be carried. 
Cistory in her solemn page informs us, that the Crusaders were but 
gnorant and savage men, that their motives were those of bigotry 
unmitigated, and that tlieir pathway was one of blood and tears. 
Bomance, on the other hand, dilates upon their piety and heroism, 
and portrays, in her most glowing and impassioned hues, their virtue 
and magnanimity, the imperishable honour they acquired for them- 
selves, and the great services they rendered to Christiani^. In the 
following pages we shall ransack the stores of both, to discover the 
true spirit that animated the motley multitude who took up arms in 
the service of the cross, leaving history to vouch for facts, but not dis- 
daining the aid of contemporary poetry and romance, to throw light 
upon feelings, motives, and opinions. 

In order to understand thoroughly the state of public feeling in 
Europe at the time when Peter the Hermit preached the holy war, 
it will be necessary to go back for many years anterior to that event. 
We must make acquaintance with the pilgrims of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, and learn the tales they told of the dangers they 
had passed and the wonders they had seen. Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land seem at first to have been undertaken by converted Jews, and 
by Christian devotees of lively imagination, pining with a natural 
curiosity to visit the scenes which of all others were most interesting 
in their eyes. The pious and the impious alike flocked to Jerusalem, 
— the one class to feast their sight on the scenes hallowed by the life 
and sufierings of their Lord, and the other, because it soon became 
a generally reo~^ed opinion, that such a pilgrimage was sufficient to 
rub off the long sco^e of sins, howeve. atrocious. Another and very 
numerous class of pilgrims were the idle and roving, who visited 
Palestine then as the modems visit Italy or Switzerland now, because 
it w^as the fashion, and because they might please their vanity by 
retailing, on their return, the adventur'?s they had met with. But the 
really pious fonhed the great majority. Every year their numbers 
increased, until at last they became so numerous as to be called the 
armies of the Lord.” Full of enthusiasm, they set the dangers a^d 
difficulties of the way at defiance, and lingered with holy rapture on 
every scene described by the Evangelists. To them it was bliss 
indeed to drink the clear w aters of the Jordan, or be baptised in the 
same stream where J ohn had baptised the Saviour. They wandered 
with awe and pleasure in the purbeus of the Temple, on the solemn 
Mount of Olives, or the awful Calvary, where a bad bled for sin- 
ful men. To these pilgrims every object was precious. Belies were 
^gerly sought after ; flagons of water from Jordan, or panniers of 
mould from the hiU of the Crucifixion, w ere brought home, and sold 
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at extravagant prices to churches and monasl&rfes. More apocrypAul 
relics, such as the wood of the true cross, the tears of the Yirgin 
Mary, the hems of her garments, the toe-nails and hair of the Apos- 
tles — even the tents that Paul had helped to inauufacturo — ^were 
exliibited for sale by the knavish in Palestine, and brought back to 
Europe with wondrous cost and care/* A grove of a h -mdred oaks 
♦vould not have furnished all the wood sold in little i>idr^els as rem- 
nants of the true cross ; and the tears of Mary, if collected together, 
would have tilled a cistern. ^ 

For up .t^ards of two hundred years the pilgrims met wdth no im- 
pediment in Palestine. The cnliglitcncd Haroun Al Eeschid, and ilia 
more immediate succosaors, encouraged the stream which brought 
so much wealth into Syria, and treated the wayfarers with tho 
utmost courtesy. The race of Fatemite caliphs — who, although in 
other respects as tolerant, w^ere more distressed for money, or more 
unscrupulous in obtaining it, than their predecessors of the house of 
A ^’»as — imposed a tax of a bezant for each pilgrim that entered 
Jerusalem. This was a serious hardship upon the poorer sort, who 
had begged their weary way across Europe, and arrived at the bourne 
of all their hopes without a coin. A great outcry was immediately 
raised, but still the tax was rigorously levied. Tho pilgrims unable 
to pay were compelled to remain at the gate of the holy city until 
some rich devotee arriving with his train, paid the tax and let them 
in. Itobert of ^Normandy, father of William tho Conqueror, who 
in common with many other nobles of the highest rank, undertook 
the pilgrimage, found on his arrival scores of pilgrims at the gate, 
anxiously expecting his coming to pay the tax for them. Upon no 
occasion was such a boon refused,. 

The sums drawn from this source were a mine of wealth to the 
Moslem governors rf Pah^tiue. imposed as the tax had been at a 
time when pilgrimages had ;.'ocome more numerous than ever. A 
strange idea had taken possessfbn of the popular ra’ud at the close 
of tho tenth and commencement of the eleventh century. It was 
universally believed that the end oP the world was at hand; that tho 
ihoi^and years of the Apocalypse w^ro near comxdction, and that 
Jesus Christ would descend upon Jerusalem to judge mankind. All 
Christendom was in commotion. A panic terror seized upon tlie 
weak, the credulous, and the guilty, who in those days formed more 
than nineteen- 1 wen deths of tho population. Forsaking their homes, 
kindred, and* occupadon, they crov led to Jerusalem to await the 
coming of the Lord, lightened, as they imagined, of a load of sin 
by their weary pilgrimagie. To increase the panic, the stars were 
observed to fall from heaven, earthquakes to shake the land, and 
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violent hurricanes to blow down the forests. All these, and more 
especially the meteoric phenomena, were looked upon as the fore- 
runners of the approaching judgments, liot a meteor shot athwart 
the horLson that did not hU a district with alarm, and send away to 
Jerusalem a score of pilgrims, with staff in hand and wallet on their 
back, praying as they went for the remission of their sins. Men, 
women, and eVen children, trudged in droves to the holy city, iii 
expectation of the day when the heavens would open, and the Son of 
God descend in his glory. This ej^traordinary delusion, ' hile it aug- 
mented the numbers, increased also the hardships of the pilgrims. 
Beggars became so numerous on all the highways between the west 
of Europe and Constantinople, that the monks, the great almsgivers 
upon these occasions, would have brought starvation within sight of 
their own doors, if they had not economised their resources, and left 
the devotees to shift for themselves as th^ could. Hundreds of them 
were glad to subsist upon the berries that ripened by tbc road, who, 
before this great flux, might liave shared the bread and flesh of the 
monasteries. 

But this was not the greatest of their difficulties. On their arrival 
m Jerusalem they found that a sterner race had obtained possession 
of the Holy Land. The caliphs of Bagdad had been succeeded by the 
harsh Turks of the race of Seljook, who looked upon the pilgrims 
with contempt and aversion. The Turks of the eleventh century 
were more ferocious and less scrupulous than the Saracens of the 
tenth. They were annoyed at the immense number of pilgrims who 
jverranthe country, and still more so because they shewed no inten- 
non of quitting it The hourly expoetation of tlie last judgment kept 
them waiting ; and the Turks, apprehensive of being at last driven 
from the soil by the swarms that were still arriving, heaped up difll- 
culties in their way. Persecution of every kind awaited them. They 
w’ere plundered, and beaten with stripes, and kept in suspense for 
months at the gates of Jerusalem, unable to pay the golden bezant 
that was to procure them admission. 

When the first epidemic terror of the day of judgment began to 
subside, a few pilgrims ventured to return to Europe, their hearts big 
with indignation at the insults they had suffered. Every where as they 
passed they related to a sympathising auditory the wrongs of Christen- 
dom. Strange to say, even these recitals increased the mania for pil- 
grimage. The greater the dangei^pof the way, the fairer chance that sins 
of deep dye would be atoned for. Difficulty and^uffering only height- 
ened the merit, and fresh hordes issued from every t^wii and village, 
to win favour in the sight of heaven by a visit to the holy sepulchre. 
Thus did things continue during the whole of the elevenlli century. 
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TJio train that was to explode so fearfully was now laid, and there 
wanted but the hand to apply the torch. At last the man appeared 
upon the scene. Like all who have ever achieved so great an end, 
Peter the Hermit was exactly suited to the age ; neither behind it 
nor in advance of it ? but acute enough to penetrate its mystery ere 
it was discovered by an/^ other. Enthusiastic, chivalrous, bigoted, 
and, if not insane, not fat removed from insanity, he was the very 
prototype of the time. True enthusiasm is always persevering and 
always el oquent, and these two Qualities were united in no common 
degree in the person of tl is extraordinary preacher. Ho was a monk 
of Amiens, and-ere he assumed the hood had served as a soldier. He 
is represented as having been ill-favoured and low in stature, but 
with an’ eye of surpassing brightness and intelligence. Having been 
seized with the mania of the age, he visited Jerusalem, and remained 
tlxere till his blood boiled to see the cruel persecution heaped upon 
o devotees. On his return home he shook the world by the elo- 
quent story of their wrongs. 

Before entering into any further details of the marvellous results 
of his preaching, it will be advisable to cast a glance at the state of 
the mind of Europe, that we may understand all the better the causes 
of his success. First of all, there was the priesthood, which, exer- 
cising as it did the most conspicuous influence upon the fortunes of 
society, claims the largest share of attention. Beligion was the ruling 
idea of that day, and' the only civiliser capable of taking such wolves 
as then constituted the flock of the faithful. The dergy were all in 
all ; and though they kept the popular mind in the most slavish sub- 
jection with regard to religioub'mattcrs, they furmished it with the 
means of defence against all other oppression except their own. In 
the ecclesiastical ranks concentrated all the true piety, all the 
learning, all the wisdom of time ; ^md, as a natural consequence, 
a great portion of power, which^heir very wdsdoin perpetually incited 
them to extend. The people know nothing of khigs and nobles, 
except in the way of injuries inflicted. The first ruled for, or more 
prqperly speaking against, the barons, and the barons only existed to 
brave the power of the kings, or to trample with their iron heels upon 
the neck of prostrate democracy. The latter had no friend but the 
clergy, and these, though they necessarily instilled the superstition 
from which they themselves were not exempt, yet taught the cheer- 
ing doctrine that all men were eq' ll in the sight of Heaven. Thus, 
while Feudalism told them Hay had no rights in this world, Eeligion 
told them thJy had every right in the next. With this consolation 
*they were for the time ' content, for political ideas had as yet taken 
no root. When the clergy, for other reasons, recommended the 
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Crusade, the people joined in it with enthusiasm. The subject of 
Palestine filled all minds; the pilgrims* tales of two centuries warmed 
every imagination ; and when their friends, their guidea, and their 
instructors preached a war sa much in accordance with their own 
prejudices and modes of thinking, the enthusiasm rose into a frenzy. 

But while religion inspired the masses, linother agent was at work 
upon the nobility. These were fierce and lawless; tainted with every 
vice, endowed with no virtue, and redeemed by one good quality 
alone, that of courage. The only iL^ligion they felt was the religion 
of fear. That and their overboiling turbulence alike combined to 
guide them to the Holy Land. Most of them had sins enough to 
answer for. They lived with their liand against every man, and 
with no law but their own passions. They set at defiance thocsccular 
power of the clergy; but their hearts quailed at the awful denuncia- 
tions of the pulpit with regard^ to the life to come. War \^as the 
business and the delight of tlieir existence ; and wdien they ^ ere 2)ro- 
mised remission of all their sins upon the easy condition of following 
tlieir favourite bent, it is not to be wondered at that they rushed with 
enthusiasm to the onslaught, and became as zealous in the service of 
the cross as the great majority of the people, who were swayed by 
Tnore purely religious motives. Fanaticism and the love of battle 
alike impelled them to the war, while the kings and princes of Europe 
had still another motive for encouraging their zeal. Policy opened 
their eyes to thd^^eat advantages which would accrue to themselves 
by the absence of so many restless, intriguing, and bloodthirsty men, 
whose insolence it inquired more than the small power of royalty to 
restrain within dup bounds. Thus .r^very motive w^as favourable to 
the Crusades. . Every class of society was alike incited to join or 
encourage the war : kings and the clergy by policy, the nobles by 
turbulence and the love of dominion, and the peoifie by religious zeal 
and the concentrated enthusiasm of jijvo centuries, skilfully directed 
by their only instructors. 

It was in Palestine itself that Peter the Hermit first conceived 
the grand idea of rousing the powers of Christendom to rescue the 
Christians of the East from the thraldom of the Mussulmans, and the 
sepulchre of Jesus from the rude Lands of the infidel. The subject 
engrossed his whole mind. Even in the visions of the night he was 
full of it. One dream made such an impression upon him, that ho 
devoutly believed the Saviour o^ the world himself appeared before 
him, and promised him aid and protection in Ms holy undertaking. 
If his zeal had ever wavered before, this was sufficiont to fix it for 
ever. 

Peter, after he had performed nil tlie penances and duties of hip 
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pilgrimage, demanded an interview with Simeon, the Patriarch of 
the Greek Church at Jerusalem. Though the latter was a heretic 
in Peter’s eye^, yet he was still a Christian, and felt as acutely as 
limiself for tlic persecutions heaped by the Turks upon the followers 
of Jesus. The good prelate entered fully into his views, and, at his 
suggestion, wrote letters to the pope, and to tlie most influential 
monarchs of Christendom, detailing the sorrows * of jbhe faithful, and 
urging them to take up arms in their defence. Peter was not a lag- 
gard in the work. Taking an affectionate farewell of the Patriarch, 
he returned in all haste to Itffly. Pope Urban II. occupied the 
apostolic chair. It was a ^ that time far from being an easy seat. His 
predecessor Gregory had bequeathed him a host of disputes with the 
Emperor Henry IV, of Germany, and he had converted Philip I. of 
France into an enemy by liis strenuous opposition to an adult(^rous 
connexion formed by that monarch. So many dangers encompassed 
him, that the Vatican was no secure abode, and he had taken refuge 
•a Apulia, under the protection of the renowned Ilobert Guiscard, 
Thither Peter appears to have followed him, though in what spot 
their meeting took place? is not stated with any precision by ancient 
chroniclers or modern historians. Urban received him most kindly ; 
read, with tears in his eyes, the epistle from the Patriarch Simeon, 
and listened to the eloquent story of the Hermit with an attention 
which shewed how deeply he sympathised with the woes of the 
Christian Church. Enthusiasm is contagious ; and the pope appears 
to have caught it instantly from one whose zeal was so unbounded. 
Giving the Hermit full powers, he sent him abroad to preadi the 
holy war to all the nations and potentates of Christendom. The 
Hermit preached, and countless thousands an.'^wered to his call. 
Erance, Germany, and Italy started at his voice, and prepared for 
the deliverance of Zion. One of the early historians of the Crusade, 
who was himself an ey e-wi . ness of the rapture of Europe,* describes 
the personal appearance of tli^ Hei*mit at this time. He says, that 
there appeared to be something of divine in everything which he 
said or did. The people so highly rereienced him, that they plucked 
hairs from the mane of his mule that they might keep them as relics. 
While preaching he -wore in general a woollen tunic, with a dark- 
coloured mantle, which fell down to his heels. His arms and feet 
were bare; and he ate neither flesh nor bread, supporting himself 
chiefly upon fish and wine. “He ..et out,” says the chronicler, 
** from whence I know not ; bul «re saw him passing through the 
towns and villages,* preachilg everywhere, and the people surround- 
ing him in crowds, loading him with offerings, and celebrating his 
^ * Guibort de Kqireot, 
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sanctity with such great praises, that I never rememher to hare seen 
SU(i honours bestowed upon any one.** Thus he went on, untired, 
inflexible, and full of devotion, communicating his own madness to 
his hearers, until Europe was stirred from its very depths. 

TVhile the Hermit was appealing with such signal success to the 
people, the pope appealed with as much success to those who were 
to become the chiefs and leaders of the expedition. His first step 
was to call a council at Placentia, in the autumn of the year 1095. 
Here, in the assembly of the clergy, the pope debated the grand 
scheme, and gave audience to emfasaries who had been sent from 
Constantinople by the Emperor of the East, to detail tlie progress 
made by the Turks in their design of establishing themselves in 
Europe. The clergy were of course unanimous in support of the 
Crusade ; and the council separated, each individual member of it 
being empowered to preach it to his people. 

But Italy could not be expected to furnish all the aid required ; 
and the .pope crossed the Alps to inspire the fierce and powerful 
nobility and chivalrous population of Graul. His boldness in entering 
the territory, and placing himself in the power of his foe King Philip 
of France, is not the least surprising feature of his mission. Some 
have imagined that cool policy alone actuated him ; while others 
assert that it was mere zeal, as warm und as blind as that of Peter 
the Hermit. The latter opinion seems to be the true one. Society 
did not calculate the consequences of what it was doing. Every 
man seemed to act from impulse only ; and the pope, in throwing 
hims^f into the heart of France, acted as much from impulse as the 
thousands who responded to his call. A.* council was eventually 
summoned to meet him at Clermont} in Auvergne, to consider the 
state of the Chrrch, refojyn abuses, and, above all, make preparations 
for the war. It was in the midst of an extremely cold winter, and 
tJie ground was covered with snow. During seven days the council 
sat with closed doors, while immense crowds from all parts of France 
flocked into the town, in expectation that the pope himself would 
address the people. All the towns and villages for miles around were 
filled with the multitude; even the fields were encumbered wjth 
people, who, unable to procure lodging, pitched their tents under 
the trees and by the way-side. All the neighbourhood presented the 
appearance of a vast camp. 

During the seven days* deliberation, a sentence of excommuni- 
cation was passed upon King Philip for adultery with Bertrado de 
Montfort, Countess of Anjou, and for disobedience to the supremo 
authority of the apostolic see. This bold step impreslred the people 
with reverence for so stem a Church, which '“in the discharge of its 
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duty Brewed itself no respecter of persons. Tkeir love and theii 
fear were alike increased, and they were prepared to listen with more 
intense devotion to tlio preaching of so righteous and inflexible a 
pastor. The groat square before ilie cathedral church of Clermont 
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became every instant more densely crowded as the liour drew nigh 
when the pope was to address the p»#pulaoe. Issuing from the church 
in his full canonicals, surrouiiUed by his cardinals and bishops in all 
the splendou/of Eomish ecclesiastical costume, the pope stood beibro 
*tbe populace on a hi^ scaffolding erected for the occasion, and 
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covered witii scarlet cloth . A brilliant array of bishops and cardinals 
surrounded him j and among them, humbler in rank, but more im- 
portant in the world’s eye, the Hermit Peter, dressed in his simple 
and austere hab iliments . 11 istorians di her as to whether or not Pete r 
addressed (he crowd, but as all agree that lie was present, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that he spoke. But it was the oration of the 
pope that was most important. As he lifted up his hands to onsii;*^ 
attention, every voice immediately became still. Ho began by de- 
tailing tha miseries endured by theij brethren in tlie Holy r^and; how 
the plains of Palestine w'ere desolated by the oiitrageons heathen, who 
with the sword and the firebrand carried wailing into the dwellings 
and flames into the possessions of the faithful ; how Christian wives 
and daughters were defiled by pagan lust ; how the altarjS of the 
true God were desecrated, and the relics of the saints trodden under 
foot. You^” continued the eloquent poutilf (and Urban It. was 
one of the most eloquent men of the day), “ you, who hear r.u , and 
who have received the true faith, and been endowed by God with 
power, and strength, and greatness of soul, — whose ancestors have 
been the prop of Christendom, and whoso kings have put a barrier 
against the progress of the infidel, — I call upon you to wipe off those 
imj)urifcies from the face of the earth, and lift your oppressed fellow- 
Christians from the depths into which they have been trampled. The 
sepulchre of Christ is possessed by the heathen, the sacred places dis- 
honoured by their viloness. Oh, bravo knights and faithful people ! 
oflspring of invincible fathers! ye will not degenerate from your 
ancient renown. Yr *will not be restrained from embarking in this 
great cause by the tender ties of wife or little ones, but will remember 
the words of the Saviour of the world himself, * Whosoever loves 
father and mother more than mo is not worthy of me. Whosoever 
shall abandon for ray name’s sake his house, or his brethren, or his 
sisters, or his father, or his mother, or his wife, or his children, or 
his lands, shall receive a hundredfold, ^iind shall inherit eternal life,’ ” 
The warmth of the pontiff communicated itself to the crowd, and 
vhe enthusiasm of the people firoke out several times ^re he concluded 
iis address. He went on to portray, not only the spiritual but the 
temporal advantages that would accrue to those who took up arms 
in the service of the cross. Palestine was, he said, a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and precious in the sight of God, as the scene of 
thegran d events which had saved mankind. That land, he promised, 
should bo divided among them. ^Moreover, they should have full 
pardon for all their offences, either against God or man. G o, then,” 
he added, “ in expiation of your sins ; and go^^assured, that after this . 
world sluiU have passed away, imperishable glory shall be yours in 
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the world which is to come.” The enthusiasm was no longer to be 
restrained, and loud shouts intermitted the speaker ; the people ex- 
claiming as if with one voice, “ .Dteu le veult I Dieti le veuU !” With 
great presence of mind Urban took advantage of the outburst, and as 
soon as silence was obtained, continued : “ Dear brethren, to-day is 
shewn forth in you that 'svhich the Lord has said by liis Evangelist, 
f When two or three are gathered together in my name, there wdll 1 
be in the midst of them to bless them/ If the Lord God had not 
been in your souls, you would not all have pronounced the same 
words ; or rather God him self pronounced them by your lips, for it 
was he that put them in your hearts. Be they, then, your w ar-cry 
in the combat, for those words came forth from God. Let the army 
of the Lord, when it rushes upon his enemies, shout but that one cry, 
* Dieic le veuli ! Dieu le veult !* Let whoever is inclined to devote 
himself to this holy cause make it a solemn engagement, and bear the 
cross of the Lord cither on iiis breast or liis brow till he set out ; and 
lei jiim wlio is ready to begin his marcli place the holy emblem on 
his shoulders, in memory of that precept of our Saviour, ‘ Ho wdio 
does not take up his cross and follow me is not w^ortliy of me.’ ” 

The news of this council spread to the remotest parts of Europe 
in an incredibly short space of time. Long before the fleetest horse^ 
man could have brought the intelligence, it was knowm by the people 
in distant provinces ; a fact w'hich was considered as nothing less than 
supernatural. But the subject was in every body’s mouth, and tlie 
minds of men were prepared for the result. The enthusiastic merely 
asserted wdiat they wished, and the event tallied with their prediction. 
This w as, however, quite enough in those days for a miracle, and as 
a miracle every one regarded it. ’ 

For several months after the Council of Clermont, France and Ger- 
many presented asingularsjitcta ^-le. The pious, the fanatic, the needy, 
the dissolute, the young and ihe old, oven w omen and children, and 
the halt and lame, enrolled themSfelves by hundreds. In every village 
the clergy were busied in keeping up xcitement, promising eter- 
nal rewards to those w^ho assumed the red cross, and fulminjating the 
most awful denunciations against all the worldly-minded who refused 
or even hesitated. Every debtor who joined the Crusade was freed 
by the papal edict from the claims of ids creditors ; outlaws of every 
grade were made equal with the honest upon the same conditions. 
The property of those who went was placed under the protection of 
the Church, and St. Paul and St. P^ter themselves were believed to 
decend fi'om tlieir high abode, to watch over the chattels of the 
i^bsent pilgrims. Signs j^ud portents were seen in the air, to increase 
the fervour of the multitude. An aurora-borealis of unusual br Ulianc y 
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appeared, and tkousands of the Crusaders came out to gaze upon it, 
prostrating themselves upon the earth in adoration. It was thought 
to be a sure prognostic of the interposition of the Most High, and a 
representation of his armies fighting with and overthrowing the infi» 
dels. Reports of wonders were every where rife. A monk had seen 
two gigantic warriors on horseback, the one representing a Christian 
and the other *\,Turk, fighting in the sky with flaming swords, 
Christian of course overcoming the Panim. Myriads of stars were 
said to have fallen from heaven, each representing thofiiliof apagan 
foe. It was believed at the same tii&e that the Emperor Charlemagne 
would rise from the grave, and lead on to victory the embattled 
armies of the Lord. A singular feature of the popular madness was 
the enthusiasm of the women. Every where they encouraged their 
lovers and husbands to forsake al! things for the holy war. Many of 
them burned the sign of the cross upon their breasts and arms, and 
coloured the wound with a red dye, as a lasting memorial of ilieir 
zeal. Others, still more zealous, impressed the mark by the same 
means upon the tender limbs of young children and infants at the 
breast. 

Gruibort de Nogent tells of a monk who made a large incision upon 
his forehead in the form of a cross, which he coloured with some 
powerful ingredient, telling the people that an angel had done it 
when he was asleep. This monk appears to have been more of a 
rogue than a fool, for he contrived to faro more sumptuously than 
any of his brother pilgrims, upon the strength of his sanctity. The 
Crusaders every wh^re gave him presents of food and money, and he 
became quite fat ere he arrived at Jerusalem, notwithstanding the 
fatigues of the way. If he had acknowledged in the first place that 
he had made the wound himself, he would not have been thought 
more holy than his fellows ; but the story of the angel was a clincher. 

All those who had property of any description rushed to the mart 
to change it into hard cash. Lands *and houses could be had for a 
quarter of their value, while arms and accoutrements of war rose in 
the same proportion. Corn* which had been excessively dear in anti- 
cipation of a year of scarcity, suddenly became plentiful ; and s*ich 
was the diminution in the vilue of provisions, that seven sheep were 
sold for five deniers,^ The nobles mortgaged their estates for mere 
trifles to Jews and unbelievers, or conferred charters of immunity upon 
the towns and communes within their fiefs, for sums which, a few 
years previously, they would hav^ rejected with disdain. * The farmer 
endeavoured to sell his plough, and t&e artisan his to^ls, to purchase 
a sword for the deliverance of J erusalem. iJ?'omen disposed of theht 
* Chiibett de Nogent. 
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trinkets for the same purpose. During the spring and summer of 
this year (1096) the roads teemed with Crusaders, all hastening to the 
towns and villages appointed as the rendezvous of the district. Some 
were on horseback, some in carts, and some came down the rivers in 
boats and rafts, bringing their wives and children, all eager to go to 
J erusalera. V ery few knew where J crusalem was. 8om o thought i t 
tboesand miles away, and others imagined thaf it was but a 
montlfs journey ; while at sight of every town or castle the children 
exclaimed, ‘‘Is that Jerusalem P Is that the cityP'’* Parties of 
knights and nobles might be seen travelling eastward, and amusing 
themselves as they went with the knightly diversion of hawking, to 
lighten tlic fatigues of the way. 

Guibert do Nogent, who did not write from hearsay, but from 
actual observation, says the enthusiasm M^as so contagious, that v hen 
any one heard the orders of the ponHff, he went instantly to solicit 
bis neighbours and friends to join with him in “ the way of God,” for 
so they called the proposed expedition. The counts palatine were 
full of the desire to undertltke the journey, and all tlic inferior knights 
were animated with the same zeal. Dven the poor caught the flame 
so ardently, that no one paused to think of the inadequacy of his 
means, or to consider whether he ought to yield up his farm, his vine- 
yard, or his fields. Each one set about selling bis property at as low 
a price as if ho had been held in some horrible captivity, and sought 
to pay his ransom without loss of time. Those who had not deter- 
mined upon the journey joked and laughed at those who were thus 
disposing of their goods at such ruinous prices, prophesying that the 
expedition would be miserable and their return worse. But they held 
this language only for a day ; the next they were suddenly seized ^^'ith 
the same frenzy as the rest. Those who had been loudest in their 
jeers gave up all their property for a few crowns, and set out with 
those they had so laughea at a few hours before. In most cases the 
laugh was turned against tnenf ; fox w^hen it became known lliat a 
man was hesitating, his more zealciis neighbours sent liim a present 
of a knitting-needle or a distaflT, to show their contempt of him. 
Tliere was no resisting this ; so that the fear of ridicule contributed 
its fair contingent to the armies of the Lord. 

Another effect of the Crusade was, the religious obedience with 
which it inspired the people and the nobility for that singidar insti- 
tution “ The Truce of God.” At tbr commencement of the eleventh 
century, the clergy oWrance,s 2 jmpa!hisingfor the woes of the people, 
but unable to diminish them, by repressing the rapacity and insolence 
of the feudal chiefs, cn^avoured to promote universal good-will by 
• Guibert de Nogent, 
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the promulgation of the famous “ Peace of God,’* All who conformed 
to it bound themselves by oath not to take revenge for any injury, 
not to enjoy tlie fruits of property usurped from others, nor to use 
deadly weapons ; in reward of which they would receive remission of 
all their sins. However benevolent the intention of this “ Peace,” it 
led to nothing but perjury, and violence reigned as uncontrolled as 
before. In the year 1041, another attempt vus made to se^^u tb'' 
angry passions of the semi-barbarous chiefs, and the “ Tmce of iiod ” 
was solemnly proclaimed. The irnce lasted from the "’ Vednesday 
evening to the Monday morning of every week, in which interval it 
was strictly forbidden to recur to violence, on any pretext, or to seek 
revenge for any injury. It was impossible to civilise men by these 
means. Pew even promised to become peaceable for so unconscion- 
able a period as five days a week ; or if they did, they made ample 
amends on the two days left open to them. The truce was afterwards 
shortened from the Saturday evening to the Monday morumg j but 
little or no diminution of violence and bloodshed v as the consequence. 
At the council of Clermont, Urban II. again solemnly proclaimed the 
truce. So strong was the religious feeling, that every one hastened 
to obey. All minor passions disappeared before the grand passion of 
crusading. The feudal chief ceased to oppress, the robber to plunder, 
the people to complain ; but one idea wns in ail hearts, and there 
seemed to bo no room for any other. 

The encampments of these heterogeneous multitudes offered a sin- 
gular aspect. Those vassals who ranged themselves under the banners 
of their lord erecteu^ tents around his castle; while those who under- 
took the war on their own account constructed booths and huts in 
the neighbourhood of the towns or Plages, preparatory to their join- 
ing some popular leader of the expedition. The meadows of France 
were covered w ith tents. As the belligerents were to have remission 
of all their sins on their arrival in Palestine, hundreds of them gave 
themselves up to the most unboundedfiicentiousness. The courtesan, 
with the red cross upon her shoulders, plied her shameless trade with 
sensual pilgrims without scruple on either side ; the lov6rof good cheer 
gave loose reign to his appetite, and drunkenness and debauchery 
iiouriahed. Their zeal in the service of the Lord was to wipe out all 
faults and follies, and they had the same surety of salvation as the 
rigid anchorite. This reasoning had charms for the ignorant, and 
the sounds of lew^d revelry and the voice of prayer rose at the same 
instant from the camp. • * 

It is now' time to speak of the leaders of the expedition. Great 
multitudes ranged themselves under the command of Peter the Her 
mit, whom, as the originator, they considered the most appropriate 
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leader of the war. Oidiera joined the banner of a bold adventurer, 
whom history has dignified with no other name than that of Gautier 
sans Avoir, or Walter the Pennyless, but who is represented as having 
been of noble family, and well skilled in the art of war. A third 
multitude from Germany flocked around the standard of a monk 
named Go^tschalk, of whom nothing is known except that he was a 
fiv'vitic 0 * the deepest dye. idl these bands, which together are said 
to have amounted to three hundred thousand men, women, and child- 
ren, were mposed of the vilest r^cality of Europe. Without disci- 
pline, principle, or true counge, they rushed through the nations like 
a pestilence, spreading terror and death wherever they wont. The 
first multitude that set forth was led by Walter the Pennyless early 
in the spring of 1090, within a very few months after the Council of 
Clermont. Each man of that irregular host aspired to be his own 
master. Like their nominal leader, ?,ach was poor to penury, and 
trn??ted for subsistence on his journey to the chances of the road. 
Itoliing through Germany like a tide, they entered Hungary^ where, 
at first, they were received with some degree of kindness by the people. 
The latter had not yet caught sufficient of the fire of enthusiasm to 
join the Crusade themselves, but were willing enough to forward the 
cause by aiding those embarked in it. Unfortunately this good under- 
standing did not last long. The swarm were not contented with food 
for their necessities, but craved for luxuries also. They attacked and 
plundered the dwellings of the country people, and thought nothing 
of murder where resistance was offered. On their arrival before 
Seralin, the outraged Hungarians collected in large numbers, and, 
attacking the rear of the crusading host, slew a great many of the 
stragglers, aud, taking away their arms and cros&bs, affixed them as 
trophies to the walls of the city. Walter appears to have been in no 
mood or condition to make reprisals ; for his army, destructive as a 
plague of locusts wdien plunder urged them on, were useless against 
any regular attack from a deter&iined enemy. Thei’* rear continued 
to be thus harassed by the wrathful Hungarians until they were fairly 
out of their territory. On his entrance into Bulgaria, Walter met 
with no better fate. The cities and towns refused to* let him pass ; 
the villages denied him provisions; and the citizens and country 
people uniting, slaughtered his followers by hundreds. The progress 
of the army w^as more like a retreat than an advance ; but as it was 
impossible to stand still, Walter cor.tinued his course till he arrived 
at Constantinople wUh a force r^hiefi. famine and the sword had dimi- 
nished to one-Jhird of its original number. 

* The greater multitu/ie, led by. the enthusiastic Hermit, followed 
close upon his heels, with a bulky train of baggage, and women and 
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cliildren sufficient to form a liost of themselves. If it were possible 
to find a rabble more vile than the army of Walter the' Penny less, it 
v’as that led by Peter the Hermit. Being better provided with means, 
they were not reduced to the necessity of pillage in their progress 
through Hungary; and had they taken any other route than that 
M’hich led through Semlin, might perhaps have traversed the country 
without molesfation. On their arrival before that cityylfiSfaiiiafJr 
was raised at seeing Ihe arms and red crosses of their j!^*edecessors 
liangiug as trophies over the gateai Their pent-up ferocity exploded 
at the sight. The city was tumultuously attacked, and the besiegers 
entering, not by dint of bravery, but of superior numbers, it was 
given up to all the horrors which follow when victory, brutality, and 
licentiousness are linked together. Every evil passion was* allowed 
to revel with impunity, and revenge, lust, and avarice, — each had its 
hundred of victims in unhapj^y 8emlin„ Any maniac can 1» indie a 
conflagration, but it may require many wise men to put it out. Peter 
the Hermit had blown the popular fury into a flame, but to cool it 
again was beyond his power. His followers rioted unrestrained, until 
the fear of retaliation warned fliem to desist. When the king of 
Hungary was informed of the disasters of Semlin, he marched wuth a 
sufficient force to chastise the Hermit, who, at the news, broke up 
his camp and retreated towards the Morava, a broad and rapid stream 
that joins the Danube a few miles to the eastward of Belgrade. Here 
a party of indignant Bulgarians awaited him, and so harassed him, as 
to make the passa^fe of the river a task both of difficulty and danger. 
Great numbers of his infatuated followers perished in the waters, and 
many fell un Jer t^o swords of the Bulgarians. The ancient chrojii- 
cles do not mention the amount of the Hermit’s loss at this passage, 
but represent it in general terms as veiy great. 

At Kissa, the Dulce of Bulgaria fortified himself, in fear of an 
assault ; but Peter, linviiig learned little wisdom from exx>erience, 
thought it best to avoid hostilities. He passed three nights in quiet- 
ness under the walls, and the duke, not wishing to exasperate unne- 
cessarily so fierce and rapacious a host, allowed the townspeople to 
supply them w’ith provisions. Peter took his departure peaceably on 
the following morning ; but some German vagabonds, falling behind 
the main body of the army, set fire to the mills and house of a Bui* 
garian, with whom, it appears, they had had some dispute on the 
previous evening. The citizens (Of Nissa, who had throughout mis- 
trusted the Crusaders, and were prej)ared for the worst, sallied out 
immediately, and took signal vengeance. The spofijrs were cut to 
pieces, aud the townspeople pursuing the ilermit, captured all the 
women nud children who had lagged in the rear, and a great quantity 
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of baggage. Peter hereupon turned round and marched back to 
Kissa, to demand explanation of tho Duke of Bulgaria. The latter 
fairly stated tho prorocation given, and the Hermit could urge no- 
thing in palliation of so gross an outrage. A negotiation was entered 
into, V hi?h promised to be successful, and the Bulgarians were about 
to deliver up the women and children, when a party of yi>di9ciplinod 
C acting solely upon their own 8uggcsti6n„endeavoured to 

scale the \ : alls and seize upon the town. l*eter in vain exerted his 
authority; die confusion becamc^eneral, and after a short but des- 
perate battle, the Crusader, threw down their arms, and fled in all 
directions. Their vast host was ' completely routed, the slaughter 
being so great among them, as to be counted, not by hundreds, but 
by thousands. 

It is said that the Hermit fled from this fatal field to a forest a 
few miles from Nissa, abandoned by very human creature. .It would 
b ' ‘urious to know whether, after so dire a reverse, 

• *' His cnpierced breast 

Sharp sorrow did in thousand pieces rive,'* 

or u^hether his fiery zeal still rose superior to calamity, and pictured 
tho eventual triumph of his cause. He, so lately the leader of a hun- 
dred thousand men, was now a solitary skulker in the forests, liable 
at every instant to be discovered by some pursuing Bulgarian, and 
cut off in mid career. Chance at last brought him within sight of 
an eminence, \rhere two or three of his bravest knights had collected 
five hundred of the stragglers. These gladly received the Hermit, 
and a consultation having taken place, it was resolved to gather to- 
gether the scattered remnants of the army. Fires were lighted on the 
hill, and scouts sent out in all 'directions for th^ fugitives. Horns 
were sounde(? at intervals, to make known that friends were near j 
and before nightfall the Meiniit saw himself at the head of seven 
thousand men. During tho *3ucceeding day, he was joined by twenty 
thodsand more, and with tBie nJiserable remnant of his force, he pur- 
sued his route towards Constantinople. , The bones of the rest moul- 
dered in the forests of Bulgaria. 

•Ou his arrival at Constantinople, where be found Walter the 
Penny less awaiting him, he was hospitably received by the Emperor 
Alexius. It might have been expected that the sad reverses they 
had undergone wculd have taught his followers common prudence ; 
but, unhappily for them, their tur^mlenco and love of plunder was 
not to be restrained. Although tlidy were surrounded by friends, by 
whom all theij wants were liberally supplied, they could not refrain 
.from rapine. In vain i})6 Hermit exhorted them to tranquillity; ho 
possessed no more power over them, in subduing their passions, than 
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the obscurest soldier of the host. They set fire to seyoral public 
buildings in Constantinople out of pure mischief, and stripped the 
lead from the roofs of the churches, which they afterwards sold for 
old metal in the purlieus of the city. From this time may be dated 
the aversion which the Emperor Alexius entertained for the Crusaders, 
and which was afterwards manifested in all his actions, even when he 
had to deal with the chivalrous and more honourable ar]r^^;^whrh 
arrived after the Hermit. He seems to have imagined thartho Turks 
themselves w^ere enemies less formidable to his power tha{ these out- 
poxu’ings of the refuse of Europe : he soon found a pret ext to hurry 
them into Asia Minor. Peter crossed the Bosphorus with Walter; 
but the excesses of his followers were such, that, despairing of accom- 
plishing any good end by remaining at their head, he Icft^them to 
themselves, and returned to Constantinople, on the pretext of making 
arrangements with the government of Alexius for a proper supply of 
provisions. The Crusaders, forgetting that they were in the enemy’s 
country; and that union, above all things, was desirable, gave them- 
selves up to dissensions. Violent disputes arose betw^ecn the Lom- 
bards and Normans commanded by Walter tlio Penny less, and the 
Franks and Germany led out by Peter. The latter separated them- 
sedves from the former, and choosing for their leader one Keinaldo, 
or Ileinhold, marched forward, and took possession of the fortress of 
Exorogorgon. The Sultan Solimaun was on the alert, with a superior 
force. A party of Crusaders, which had been detached from the fort, 
and stationed at a little distance as an ambuscade, were surprised 
and cut to pieces, aiii Exorogorgon invested on all sides. The siege 
was protracted for eight days, during wLich the Christians suffered 
the most acute agemy from the w ant bf water. It is hard to say how 
long the Impe of succour or the energy of despair w^ould have enabled 
them to hold out : tlieir treacherous leader cut the matter short by 
renouncing the Christian faith, and delivering up the fort into the 
hands of the sultan. He was follow ed by two or three of his officers ; 
all the test, refusing to become Mahometans, were ruthlessly put to 
the sword. Thus perished the last wretched remnant of the vast 
multitude whicli had traversed Europe wdth Peter the Hermit, i 
Walter the Pennylcss and his multitude met as miserable a fate. 
On the news of the disasters of Exorogorgon, they demanded to bo 
led instantly against the Turks. Walter, who only wanted good sol- 
diers to have made a good general, was cooler of head, and saw all 
the dangers of such a step. His lOrce was wholly. insufficient to make 
any decisive movement in a countiy Where the enem^ was so much 
superior, and wffiere, in case of defeat, he l^d no secure position to^ 
fall back upon ; and he therefore expressed his opinion against ad-* 
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rancing ontil tlie arrival of reinforcements. Tins prudent counsel 
found no favour : the army loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at 
their chief, and prepared to march forward without him. Upon this, 
the brave Walter put himself at their head,^ and rushed to destruc- 
tion. Proceeding towards Nice, the modem Isnik, he was inter- 



cepted by the army of the sufian : a fierce battle ensued, in which 
the Turks made fearful havoc ; Out of twenty -five thousand Chris- 
tians, twenty-two thousand were slain, and among them Gautier him- 
selfTwho fell pierced by seven mortal wounds. The remaining three 
thousand retreated upon Civitot, whore they entrenched themselves. 

Disgusted as was Peter the Hermit at the excesses of the multi- 
tude, who, at his call, had forsaken Europe, his heart was moved 
with grief and pity at their misfortunes. All his former zeal revived ; 
casting himself at the feet of lii^e Emperor Alexius, he implored him, 
with tears in his eyes, to send relief to the few survivors at Civitot. 
The emperor consentcdylind a force was sent, which arrived just in 
time to save them from destruction. The Turks had beleaguered the 
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place, and the Crusaders were reduced to the last^xtremity. Kego- 
tiations were entered into, and the last three thousand were con- 
ducted in safet}^ to Constantinople. Alexius had sufiered too much 
by their former excesses to be very desirous of retaining them in his 
capital ; he therefore caused them all to be disarmed, and, furnish- 


ing each witn a sum of money, he sent them back to thejr qwn 
country. ’ 

While these events were taking place, fresh hordes w^re issuing 
from the woods and wilds of Gendany, all bent for the tiColy Land. 
They were commanded by a fanatical priest, named Gottschalk, who, 
like Gautier and Peter the Hermit, took his way through Hungary. 
History is extremely meagre in her details of the conduct and fate 
of this host, which amounted to at h ast one hundred thousaend men. 


Kobbery and murder seem to have journeyed with them, and the 
poor Hungarians were rendered almost dosperatc by their numbers 
and rapacity. Karloman, the king of the country, made a bold 
effort to get rid of them ; for the resentment of liis people had 
arrived at such a height, that nothing short of tlio total extermina- 
tion of the Crusaders would satisfy them. Gottschalk had to pay 
the penalty, not only for tlie ravages of his own bands, but for those 
of the swarms that had^como before him. He and his army were in- 
duced, by some means or other, to lay down their arms : the savage 
Hungarians, seeing them thus defenceless, set upon them, and slaugh- 
tered them in great numbers. How many escaped their arrow s w e* 
are not informed ; but not one of them reached Palestine. 


Other swarms, under nameless leaders, issued from Germany and 
Frauee, more bru^.al and more fro'itic than any that had preceded 
them. Their fanaticism surpassed by far the wildest freaks of the 
foDow^ers of the Hermit. In bands, varying in numbers from one to 


live thousand, they traversed the country in all dii’ections, bent upon 
plunder and massacre. They w'orc tjlie symbol of the Crusade ;ipon 
their shoulders, but inveighed against the folly of proceeding to the 
Holy Land to destroy the Turks, while they loft behind them so many 
Jews, the still more inveterate enemies of Christ. They swore fierce 
vengeance against this imhappy race, and murdered all the Hebf ew^s 
they could lay their hands on, hrst subjecting them to the most hor- 
rible mutilation. According to the testimony of Albert Aquensis, they 
lived among each other in the most shameless profligacy, and their 
vice was only exceeded by their^uperstition. Whenever they were 
in search of Jew^s, they were preceded by a g(5bse and goat, which 
they believed to be holy, and anin^ted with divine power to discover 
the refreats of the unbelievers. In Germa3hjr alone they slaughtered 
more than a thousand Jews, notwithstanding all the offoiiis of the 
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elergj to sare them. So dreadful was the cruelty of their toimentore, 
that great numbers of Jews committed self-destructioii to aroid fall- 
ing into their hands. 

Again it fell to the lot of the Hungarians to deliver Europe &Qm , 
these pests. When there were no more Jews to murder, the bands 
in one body, and took the old route to ike Holy Land, a 
route 8g Ined with the blood of three hundred thousand who had gone 
before, i destined also to receive theirs. The number of these 
swarms has never been stai ^d ; l)ut so many of them perished in Hun- 
gary, that contemporary writers, despairing of giving any adequate 
idea of their multitudes, state tliat the fields were actually heaped 
v/ith their corpses, and that for miles in its course the waters of the 
Danube were dyed with their blood. It was at Mersburg, on the 
Danube that the greatest slaughter took place, — a slaughter so great 
as to amount almost to t xterminatioa. The Hungarians for a w hile 
diax^uted the passage of the river, but the Crusaders forced their way 
acioss, and attacking the city with the blind courage of madness, suc- 
ceeded in making a breach in the walls. At this moment of victory 
an unaccountable fear catne over them. Throwing dowm their arms, 
they fled panic-striken, no one knew why, and no one knew whither. 
The Hungarians followed, sword in hand, and cut them down without 
remorse, and in such numbers, that the stream of the Danube is said 
to have been choked up by their unbpried bodies. 

This was the worst paroxysm of the madness of Europe ; and 
this passed, hc»* chivalry stepped upon the scene. Men ofcool heads, 
mature ptens, and invincible courage stood forward to lead and direct 
the grand movement of Eur«spe upon Asia. It is upon these men 
that romance has lavished her most admiring epithets, leaving to the 
condemnation of history the vUeness and brutality of those who went 
before. Of these leaders the most distinguished w ere Godfrey of 
Boiiillon duke of LoiTaine, agd Kaymond couut of Toulouse, hour 
other chiefs of the royal blood of Europie hJbo assumed the cross, and 
led each his army to the Holy Land; Hugh count of Vermandois, 
brother of the Sling of France ; Bobert duke of Hormandy, the elder 
brother of William Eufus ; Bobert count of Flanders, and Bohemum 
prince of Tarentum, eldest son of the celebrated Bobert Guiscard, 
These men were-all tinged with the fanaticism of the age, but none of 
them acted entirely from religious motives. They were neither utterly 
reckless like Gautier sans Avoir, scrassy like Peter the Hermit, nor 
brutal like Gottschalk the thr ik, but possessed each of these qualities 
in a milder their valoui^Mng tempered by caution, their reli- 
mous seal by worldly view s, anAti^^eir ferocity by the spirit of chivaby • 
They saw w^hitber led the torrent of the public will; and it being nci- 
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tli^r tlieir wish nor their interest to stem it, they allowed themselves to 
bo carried with it, in the hope that it would lead them at last to a haven 
of aggrandisement. Around them congregated many minor chiefs, 

, the flower of the nobility of France and Italy, with some few from 
Crormany, England, and Spain. It was wisely conjectured that armies 
so numerous would find a difl&culty in procuring provisions if*ihey 
all j ourneyed by the same road . They therefore resolved to separate ; 
Gbdfrey de Bouillon proceeding through Hungary and Ifiilgaria, 
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the Count of Toulouse through Lombardy and Dalmatia, and the 
other leaders through Apulia to Constantinople, where the several 
divisions were to reunite. The fo*>ccs under these leaders have been 
rarionsly estimated. Tlie Princess Anna Comnena talks of them as 
having been as numerous as the sands on the sea>shore, &r the stars in 
the firmament. Fulcher of Chartres is more'^ satisfactory, and exag- 
gerates less magnificently, when he states, that all. the divisions, 
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when they had sat down before Nice in Bithynia, amounted to one 
hundred thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand men on foot, 
exclusive of the priests, women, and children. Gibbon is of opinion 
that this amount is exaggerated ; but thinks the actual numbers did 
not fall very far short of the calculation. The lh*incess Anna after- 
wards gives the number of those under Godfrey of Bouillon as eighty 
thcai.?Uid foot and horse ; and supposing that each of the other chiefs 
led an^army as numerous, the total would be near half a million, 
'rhis must be over rather than lender the mark, as the army of Godfrey 
of Bouillon was confessecijy the largest when it set out> and fuflercd 
IfcoJ by the way than any other. 

The Count of Vermandois was the first who set foot on the Grecian 
territory. On his arrival at Durazzo he was received with every mark 
of respect and courtesy by the agents of the emperor, and his followers 
were abundantly supplied with provisions. Suddenly, however, and 
’is'ithout cause assigned, the count was arrested by order of theEmperor 
Alexius, and conveyed a close prisoner to Constantinople. Various 
motives have been assigned by different authors as having induced 
the emperor to this treacherous and imprudent proceeding. By every 
writer he has been condemned forsoflagranta breach of hospitality and 
j usticc. The most probable reason for his conduct appears to be that 
suggested by Guibert of Nogent, who states that Alexius, fearful of the 
designs of the Crusaders upon his throne, resorted to this extremity in 
order afterwards to force the count to take theoathof allegiancetbhim, 
as the price of his liberation, fho example of a prince so eminent 
as the brother of the king of France, would, he thought, be readily 
followed by the other chiefs of the Crusade. In the result he was wo- 
fully disappointed, as every man deserves to be who commits positive 
evil that doubtful good may ensue. But this lino of policy accorded 
well enough with the nanr'wmindedness of the emperor, who, in the 
enervating atmosphere of his highly civilized and luxurious court, 
dreaded the influx of the hafdy and ambitious warriors of the West, 
and strove to nibble away by unworthy means the power which he 
had not energy enough to confront. If danger to himself had existed 
from the residence of the chiefs in his dominions, he might easily 
have averted it, by the simple means of placing himself at the head 
of the European movement, and directing its energies to their avowed 
object, the conquest of the Holy Land. But the emperor, instead 
of being, as he might have been, tne lord and leader of the Crusades 
which he had him-ielf aided no inconsiderable degree to suscitate 
by his embaasie^ to the Pope, became the slave of men who hated ana 
despised him. No d(mbt thd lAurbarous excesses of the followers <t 
Gautier and Peter the Hermit made him look upon the whple body 
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of t&em wit^ disgust, bat it was the disgust of a little luiud, which 
is glad of any excuse to palliate or justify its own irresolutiaB and 
love of ease. 

(Godfrey of Bouillon traversed Hungary in the most quiet and 
orderly manner. On his arrival at Mersburg he found fhe country 
strewed with the mangled corpses of the Jew-killers, and demanded 
of the king of Hungary for what reason his people had set upon 
them. The latter detailed the atrocities they had comml^(»d, and 
made it so evident to Godfrey that tl^ Hungarians had only acted in 
self-defence, that the high-minded leader declared himself satisfied, 
and passed on without giving or receiving molestation. On his arrival 
at PhUippopoli he was informed for the first time of the imprison- 
ment of the count of Yermandois. He immediately sent messengers 
to the emperor, demanding the count's release, and threatening, in 
case of refusal, to lay waste the country with fire and sword. After 
waiting a day at Philippopoli, he marched on to Adrianople, where 
he was met by his messengers returning with the emperor’s refusal. 
Godfrey, the bravest and most determined of the leaders of the Cru- 
sade, was not a man to swerve from his word, and the country was 
given up to pillage. Alexius here committed another blunder. Ko 
sooner did be learn from dire experience that the Crusader was not an 
uttercr of idle threats, than he consented to the release of the prisoner. 
As he had been unjust in the first instance, he became cowardly in 
the second, and taught his enemies (for so the Crusaders were forced 
to consider themselves) a lesson whic h they took care to remember to 
his cost, that they coula* hope nothing from his sense of justice, but 
every thing from his fears. Godfrey remained encamped for several 
weeks in the reighBburhood of Oons&ntinople, to the great annoy- 
ance of Alexius, w ho sought by every means to extort from him the 
homage he had extorted from Yermandois. Sometimes he acted as 
if at open and declared war with the Crusaders, and sent his troops 
against them. Sometimes he refused supply them with food, and 
ordered the markets to be shut against them, while at other times he 
was all lor peace and good-will, and sent costly presents to Godfrey. 
The honest, straightforward Crusader was at last so wearied by his 
false kindness, and so pestered by his attacks, that, allowing his in- 
dignation to get the better of his judgment, he gave up the country 
around Constantinople to be plundered by his soldiers. For six days 
the flames of the farm-houses around struck terror into the heart of 
Alexius ; but, as (^dfrey anticipated, they convinced him of his error. 
Fearing that Constantinople itself would* be the nexti^bjectof attack, 
he sent messengers to demand anin^’^rview with Godfrey, offering at 
the same time to leave his son as a hostage for his good faith. God^ 
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frey agreed to meet' him ; and, whether to put an end to these use- 
less dissensions, or for some other unexplained reason, ho rendered 
homage to Alexius as his liege lord. ‘ He was thereupon loaded with 
honours, and, according to a sin^lar custom of that age, underwent 
the c^H-emony of the “ adoption of honour” as son to ilio emperor. 
Go J fre nd his brother Baudouin de Bouillon conducted themsdves 
with proj.e/ courtesy on this occasion, but were not able to restrain 
the insolen c of their followers, who did not conceive themselves 
bound to keep any tcims with^a man so insincere as he had shewn 
himself. One barbarous chieftain. Count Kobert of Paris, carried his 
insolence so far as to seat himself upon the throne ; an insult which 
Alexius merely resented with a sneer, but which did not induce him 
to look with less mistrust upon the hordes that were still advancing. 

It is impossible, notwithstanding liis treachery, to avoid feeling 
some compassion for the emperor, ^"hose life at this time was ren- 
dered one long scene of misery by the presumption of the Crusaders, 
and his, riot altogether groundless fears of the evil they might inflict 
upon him, should any untoward circumstance force the current of 
their ambition to the conquest of his empire. His daughter Anna 
Comnena feelingly deplores his state of life at this time, and a learned 
German,* in a recent work, describes it, on the authority of the 
princess, in the following manner : 

“To avoid all occasion of offence to the Crusaders, Alexius com- 
plied with all their whims and their (on many occasions) unreasonable 
demands, oven at the expense of great bodily exertion, at a time when 
ho was suffering severely under the gout, which eventually brought 
him to his grave. No Crusader who desired an interview with him 
was refused access ; he listen^ with the utmost^atience to the long- 
winded harangues which their loquacity or zeal continually wearied 
him with ; he endured, without expressing any impatience, the im- 
becoming and haughty language which they permitted themselves to 
employ towards him, and sevihely reprimanded his officers when they 
undertook to defend the dignity of the imperial station from these 
rude assaults, for he trembled wnth apprehension at the slightest dis- 
putes, lest they might become the occasion of greater evil. Though 
the counts often appeared before him with trains altogether unsuit- 
able to their dignity and to his — sometimes with an entire, troop, 
which completely filled the royal apartment — the emperor held his 
peace. He listened to them at all hours ; ho often seated himself on 
his throne at day-bveak to attend*to their wishes and requests, and 
the evening twilight saw him still in the same place. V ery frequently 
he oonld not snatch time to rt llresh himeelf \rith meat and drink. 

♦ M. Wilken’B 00ichichte d«r Kr&uzzUffe, 
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Banng many nights he oonld not obtain any repose^ and was obliged 
to indulge in an unrefi^hing sleep upon his throne, with his head 
resting on his hands. Even this slumber was continually disturbed 
by the appearance and harangues of some newly-arrived rude knights. 
When all the courtiers, wearied out by the efforts of the day i.nd by 
night-watchirg, could no longer keep themselves on their feet, and 
sank down exhausted — some upon benches and others on the door— 
Alexius still rallied his strength to listen with seeming attention to 
the wearisome chatter of the Latins^ that they might have no occasion 
or pretext for discontent. In such a state of fear and anxiety, how 
could Alexius comport himself with dignity and like an emperor P" 

Alexius, however, had himself to blame, in a great measure, for 
the indignities he suffered : owing to his insincerity, the Crusaders 
uistrusted him so much, that it became at last a common saying, 
that the Turks and Saracens wure not suph inveterate foes to the 
Western or Latin Christians as the Emperor Alexius and the Greeks.* 
It would be needless in this sketch, which does not profess to be so 
much a history of the Crusades, as of the madness of Europe, from 
which they sprang, to detail the various acts of bribery and intimida- 
tion, cajolery and hostility, by which Alexius contrived to make each 
of the leaders in succession, as they arrived, take the oath of alle- 
giance to him as their suzerain. One way or another he exacted from 
each the barren homage on which he had set his heart, and they were 
then allowed to proceed into Asia Minor. One only, Eaymond de 
St, Gilles count of Toulouse, obstinately refused the homage. 

Their residence in Constantinople was productive of no good to 
the armies of the cross. Biokeringj and contentions on the one 
hand, and the iuhuence of a depraved and luxurious court on the 
other, destroyed the elasticity of their spirits, and cooled the first 
ardour of thoir enthusiasm. At one time the army of the Count of 
Toulouse w^as on the point of disbanding itself ; and, had not their 
lead^ energetically removed them aerbss the Bosphorus, this wotdd 
have been the result. Once in Asia, their spirits in some degree 
revived, and the presence of danger and difficulty nerved them to 
the work they had undertaken. The first operation of the war 
the siege of Nice, to gain possession of which all their efforts were 
directed. 

Godfrey of Bouillon and the Count of Yermandois were joined 
under its walls by each host in succession as it left Constantinople. 
Among the celebrated Crusaders who /ought at*thi8 siege we find, 
besides the leaders already mentioned, the brave and generous 
Tancred, whoso namo and fame Imve beeit immortalised in (he * 
• Wilkeiu 
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O0ru»aJenm$ Zdherata, the valorous Bishop of Pay^ Baldwin, after-* 
wards king of Jerusalem, and Peter the Hermit, no^ an almost soli* 
tary soldier, shorn of all the power and influence he had formerly 
possessed. Hilij Aslaun the sultan of Boom and chief of the Seh 
jukian Turks, whose deeds, surrounded by the false halo of romance, 
are i'tirrr’ l*. • to the readers ot Tasso, under the name* of Soliman, 
marched t^ defend this city, but was defeated after several obstinate 
engagements in which the Christians shewed a degree of heroism 
that quite astonished him. The STurkish chief had expected to And 
a wild undisciplined multitude, like that under Peter the Hermit, 
without leaders capable of enforcing obedience ; instead of which, 
he found the most experienced leaders of the age at the head of 
armies that had just fanaticism enough to be ferocious, but not 
enough to render them ungovernable. In these engagements, many 
hundreds fell on both sides : and oa both sides the most revolting 
barbarity was practised : the Crusaders cut ofl* the heads of the 
fallex Mussulmans, and s^ them in panniers to Constantinople, 
as trophies of their victory, After the temporary defeat of Bilij 
Aslaun, the siege of Nice was carried on with redoubled vigour. 
The Turks defended themselves with the greatest obstinacy, and 
•discharged showers of poisoned arrows upon the Crusaders. When 
any unibrtuuate wretch was killed under the walls, they let down 
iron hooks from above, and drew the body up, which, after strip- 
ping and mutilating, they threw back again at the besiegers. The 
latter were well supplied with provisions, and for six-and-thirty 
days the siege continued without any relaxation of the eflbrts on 
either side. Many tales are tol^^ of the almost superhuman heroism 
of the Christian leaders — how one man put a thousand to flight ; and 
how the arrows of the faithful never missed their mark. One anec* 
dote of Godfrey of Bouillon, related by Albert of Aix, is worth re- 
cording, not only as shewing the high opinion entertained of his 
valour, but as shewing the conlligious credulity of the armies — a cre- 
dulity which has often led them to the very verge of defeat, as it in- 
cited them to victory. One Turk, of gigantic stature, took his station 
day*by day on the battlements of Nice, and, bearing an enormous 
bow, committed great havoc among the Christian hosL Not a shaft 
he sped but bore death upon its point ; and although the Crusaders 
aimed repeatedly at his breast, and he stood in the most exposed 
position, their arrows fell harplesa at his feet. He seemed to be 
invulnerable to attach ; and a ^epor? was soon spread abroad, that he 
was no other ^an the Arch ]f iend himself, and that mortal hand 
eould not prevail agalnr>t him.^ Vxodfrey of Bouillon, who had no 
faith in the supernatural character of the Mussuhnan, ^temiined, if 
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possible, to put an end to the dismay which was rapidly paralysing 
the exertions of his best soldiers. Taking a huge cross-bow, he stood 
forward in front’of the army, to try the steadiness of his hand against 
the much-dreaded archer : the shaft w as aimed directly at his heart, 
and took fatal effect. The Moslem fell amid, the groans of the be- 
sieged and the shouts of Deus adjuva ! Deus adjuvai the war-ciy of 
the besiegers. ^ 

At last the Crusaders imagined that they had overcome all obsta- 
cles, and were preparing to take possession of the city, wdien, to their 
great astonishment, they saw' the flag of the Emperor Alexius flying 
from the battlements. An emissary of the emperor, named Eaticius 
or Tatin, had contrived to gain admission with a body of Greek 
troops, at a point which the Crusaders had left unprotected, and had 
persuaded the Turks to surrender to him rather than to the cru- 
sading forces. The greatest in<iignation prevailed in the army when 
this stratagem was discovered, and the soldiers w ere, with the utmost 
difficulty, prevented from renewing th0 attack and besieging the 
Qreek emissary. 

The army, howew, continued its march, and, by some means or 
other, was broken into two divisions ; some historians say acciden- 
tally, ♦ while others affirm by mutual consent, and for the conveni-^ 
ence of obtaining provisions on the way.f The one division w as 
composed of the forces under Bohemund, Tancred, and the Duke of 
Normandy ; while the other, which took a route at some distance 
on the right, was commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon and the other 
chiefs. The Sultan orlloum, who, after hie losses at Nice, had been 
silently making great efforts to crush the Crusaders at one blow, col- 
lected in a very Ihort time all the^multitudinous tribes that owed 
him allegiance, and with an army which, according to a moderate 
calculation, amounted to two hundred thousand men, chiefly cavalry, 
he fell upon the first division of the Christian host in the valley of 
Doiylaeum. It was early in the morning of the 1st of July 1097, 
when the Crusaders saw the first companies of the Turkish horsemen 
pouring down upon them from the hills. Bohemund had hardly time 
to set himself in order, and transport his sick and helpless tathe 
rear, when the overwhelming force of the Orientals was upon him, 
The Christian army, composed principally of men on foot, gave way 
on all sides, and the hoofs of the Turkish steeds, and the poisoned 
arrows of their bowmen, mowed them dowm by hundreds. After 
having lost the flower of theif chivalry, the .Christians retreated 
upon their baggage, when a dreadful Slaughter took ^lace. Neither 

* Fulcher of Chartres; duibert do Jl^gent; Vital. 
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tromen nor children, nor the «iok, were spared* Just as they were 
reduced to the last extremity, (Godfrey of Bouillon and the Count of 
Toulouse made their appearance on the field, and turned the tide of 
battle. After an obstinate engagement the Turks fied, and their rich 
camp fell into the hands of the enemy. The loss of the Crusaders 
amounted t )>ftbout four tbousand men, with several chiefs of renown, 
among wnob> were Count Eobert of Paris and William the brother of 
Tancre^, loss of the Turks, which did not exceed this number^ 
taught them to pursue a iifierent ^ode of warfare. The sultan was 
far from being defeated. With his still gigantic army, he laid waste 
all the country on either side of the Crusaders. The latter, who were 
unaware of the tactics of the enemy, found plenty of provisions in the 
Turkish camp; but so far from economising these resources, they 
gave themselves up for several days to the most unbounded extrava- 
gance. They soon paid dearly for their heedlessness. In the ravaged 
country of Phrygia, through which they advanced towards Antio- 
chetta, they 'suffered dreadfully for want of food for themselves and 
pasture for their cattle. Above them was a scorching sun, almost 
sufficient of itself to dry up the freshness of the land, a task w hich 
the firebrands of the sultan had but too surely effected, and water 
w^as not to be had after the first day of their march. The pilgrims 
died at the rate five hundred a day. The horses of the knights 
perished on the road, and the baggage which they had aided to trans- 
port was either placed upon dogs, sheep, and swine, or abandoned 
altogether. In some of the calamities that afterwards befel them, 
the Chiistians gave themselves up to the most reckless profligacy ; 
but upon this occasion, the dissensions which prosperity had engen- 
dered wore all forgotten. Eeligi^, often disregaAied, arose in the 
stern presence of misfortune, jmd cheered them as they died by the 
promises of eternal felicity. 

At length they reached Aptiochetta, where they found water in 
abundance, and pastures for their expiring cattle. Plenty once more 
surrounded them, and here they pitched Iheir tents. Untaught by 
the bitter experience of famine, they again gave themselves up to 
luxui^ and waste. 

On the 18 th of October they sat down before the strong city of 
Antioch, the siege of which, and the events to which it gave rise, are 
among the most extraordinary incidents of the Crusade. The city, 
which is situated on ^ eminence, and washed by the river Orontes, 
is naturally a very stjeng positiW, %nd the Turkish garrison were 
well supplied with provisions iib'enduro a long siege. In this respect 
the Oh^stians were also^fortunai l but, unluckily fi>r themselves, 
unwise. Their force amounted to three hundred thousand fighting 
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men ; and we are informed by Haymond d'Argilles, that they had bo 
much provision, that they threw away the greater part of every ani* 
mal they killed, being so dainty, that they would only eat particular 
parts of the beast. So insane was their extravagance, that in less 
than ten days famine began to stare them in the face. After making 
a fruitless attempt to gain possession of the city by a de 
they, starving themselves, sat down to starve out the enemy. But 
with want came a cooling of enthusiasm. The chiefs begamo grow 
weary of the expedition. Baldi^in had previously detached himself 
from the main body of the army, and, proceeding to Edessa, had 
intrigued himself into the supreme power in that little principality. 
The other leaders were animated with less zeal than heretofore. 
Stephen of Chartres and Hugh of Vermandois began to waver, unable 
to endure the privations which their own folly and profusion had 
brought upon them. Even Peter the Hermit became sick at heart 
ere all was over. When the famine had become so urgent that they 
were reduced to eat human flesh in the extremity of their hunger, 
Bohemund and Eobert of Flanders set forth on an expedition to 
procure a supply. They were in a slight degree successful ; but the 
relief they brought was not economised, and in two days they w^ore as 
destitute as before. Faticius, the Greek commander and representa- 
tive of Alexius, deserted with his division under prejlcnce of seeking for 
food, and his example was followed by various bodies of Crusaders. 

Misery was rife among those who remained, and they strove to 
alienate it by a dib'ient attention to signs and omens. These, with 
extraordinary visions seen by the enthusiastic, alternately cheered 
and depressed them according as they foretold the triumph or pic- 
tured the reverses of the cross. At one time a violent hurricane 
arose, levelling great trees with the ground, and blowing down the 
tents of the Cliristian leaders. At another time an earthquake shook 
the camp, and was thought to prognosticate some great impending 
evil to the cause of Christendom.* But a comet which appeared 
shortly afterwards raised them from the despondency into which 
they had fallen ; their lively imaginations making it assume the form 
of a flaming cross leading them on to victory. .Famine was n6t the 
least of the evils they endured. Unwholesome food, and the impure 
air from the neighbouring marshes, engendered pestilential diseases, 
which carried them off more rapidly than the arrows of the enemy. 
A tlxousand of them died in a day, snd it became at last a matter of 
extreme difficulfy to afibrd thm l^al. To add to their iQi8ex7, 
each man grew suspicious of neighbour; fon the camp was 
infested by Turkish spies, who conveyed daily to the besieged intel- 
ligence of the movements and distresses of the enemy. With a fero* 
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city, engendered by despair, Bohemiind caused two spies, wliom be 
had detected, to be roasted alive in presence of the army, and witliin 
sight of the battlements of Antioch. But even this example failed to 
reduce their numbers, and the Turks continued to be as well informed 
as the Christians themselves of all that was passing in the camp. 

The newM of the arrival of a reinforcement of soldiers froin Europe, 
with an abni^dant stock of provisions, came to cheep them when 
reduced to thf* last extremity. The welcome succour landed at 
St. Simeon, the port of Antioch, ai^d about six miles from that city. 
Thitherwards the famishing ' Crusaders proceeded in tumultuous 
bands, followed by Bohemiind and the Count of Toulouse, with 
strong detachments of their retainers and vassals, to escort the sup- 
plies in safety to the camp. The garrison of Antioch, forewarned of 
this arrival, was on the alert, and a corps of Turkish archers was 
despatched to lie in ambuscade among the mountains and intercept 
their return. Bohemund, laden with provisions, was encountered in 
the ro^ky passes by the Turkish host. Great numbers of his followers 
were slain, and he himself had just time to escape to the camp with 
the news of his defeat. Godfrey of Bouillon, the Duke of Normandy, 
and the other leaders, had heard the rumour of this battle, and were 
at that instant preparing for the rescue. The army was immediately 
in motion, animated both by zeal and by hunger, and marched so 
rapidly as to intercept the victorious Turks before they had time to 
reach Antioch with their spoil. A fierce battle ensued, which lasted 
from noon till the going down of the sun. The Christians gained 
and maintained the advantage, each man fighting as if upon him- 
self alone had depended the fortune of the day. Hundreds of Turks 
perished in the Orontes, and mor^ than two thousand were left dead 
upon the field of battle. All the provision was recaptured and 
brought in safety to the camp, .vhither the Crusaders returned sing- 
ing Alleluia ! or shouting Dfus adjuva ! Dens adjuva ! 

TKis relief lasted for some days, and, had it been duly economised, 
would have lasted much longer; but the ckef^had no authority, and 
were unable to exercise any control over its distribution. Famine 
again approached with rapid strides, and Stephen count of Blois, nci 
liking the prospect, withdrew from the camp with four thousand of 
his retainers, and established himself at Alexandretta. The moral 
influence of this desertion was highly prejudicial upon those who 
remained ; and Bohemund, the most impatient and ambitious of the 
Chiefs, foresaw that, -uiilees snecdilf checked, it would lead to the 
utter failure of the expedition. It was necessary to act decisively ; the 
anny murmured at the kngth |he siege, and the sultan was col- 
lecting his forces to crush them. Against the ofibrts of the Crusaders 
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Antiodi miglit liave held out for months; but treason within effected 
that which courage without might have striven for in vain. 

Baghasihan, the Turkish prince or emir of Antioch, had under 
his command an Armenian of the name of Phirouz, whom he had 
entrusted with the defence of a tower on that pai’t of the city wall 
wliich overiooked the passes of the mountains. Bohemund, by means 
of a spy wholiad em^aced the Christian rdigion, and to whom he 
had given his own name at baptism, kepi up a daily communioat oh 
with this captaii^ and made hinf the most magniiiOent promises ot 
reward, if he would deliver up his post to the (hrusaders. Whether 
the proposal was first made by Bohemund or by the Armenian is 
uncertain, but that a good understanding soon existed between them 
is undoubted ; and a night was fixed for the execution of the project. 
Bohemund communicated the scheme to Godfrey and the Count 
of Toulouse, with the stipulation that, if the city w'cre won, he, as 
the soul of the entei^rise, should enjoy the dignity of Prince of 
Antioch. The other leaders hesitated : ambition and jealousy 
prompted them to refuse their aid in furthering the views of the 
intriguer. More mature consideration decided them to acquiesce, 
and seven hundred of the bravest knights were chosen for the expe- 
dition, the real object of which, for fear of spies, was kept a profound 
secret from the rest of the army. When all was ready, a report v as 
promulgated that the seven hundred were intended to form an 
ambuscade for a division of the sultan’s army, which was stated to 
be approaching. 

Everything favoured tjm treacherous project of the Armenian 
captain, who, on iu8 sol fcary watcl%jtower, received due intimation of 
the approach of the Crusaders, The night was dark and stormy; not 
a star was visible above, and the wind howled so furiously as to over- 
power all other sounds ; the rain fell in torrents, and the watchers 
on the towers adjoining to that of il^irouz could not hear the jtramp 
of tlie armed knights for the wind, nor see them for the obscurity of 
the night and the dis/haluess of the weather. When within shot of 
the walls, Bohemund sent forward an interpreter to confer with the 
Armenian. The latter urged them to make haste, and seize the favour- 
able interval, as armed men, with lighted torches, patrolled the bat- 
tlements every half-hour, and at that instant they had just passed. 
The chiefs were instantly at the foot of the wall; Phirouz let down 
a rope ; Bohemund attached it |o the end of a ladder of hides, which 
was then raised by the Armenians and hefd while the knights 
mounted. A momentary fear omne over the spiriti of the adven- 
turers, and every one hesitated. At last Bohemund,* encouraged by 
♦ yWoWiinamofTyro. 
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PhircmE flfom above, ascended a fawateps on the ladder, md was 
followed by Godfrey, Count Robert of Flanders, and a number of 
other knights. As they advanced, others pressed forward, until their 
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weight became too gneat for^the^ ladder, which, breaking, preoipi- 
tvted about a dozen of tlmm tot ground, where they fell one upon 
the other, making a great clatter with their heavy coats of mail. For 
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a moment they thought that all was lost ; but the wind made so loud 
a howling as it swept in fierce gusts through the mountain gorges, 
and the Orontes, swollen by the rain, rushed so noisily along, that 
the guards heard nothing. The ladder was easily repaired, and the 
knights ascended two at a iime, and reached the platform in safe! 7. 
When sixty of them had thus ascended, the torch of the oomiii.^ 
patrol was seep to gleam at the angle of the wall. Hiding them- 
selres behind a buttress, they awaited his coming in breathless silence. 
As soon as he arrived at arm’s len^h, he was suddenly seized, and, 
before he could open his lips to raise an alarm, the silence of death 
closed them up for ever. They next descended rapidly the spiral 
staircase of the tower, and opening the portal, admitted the whole 
of their companions. Baymond of Toulouse, who, cognisant of the 
whole plan, had been left behind with the main body of the army, 
heard at this instant the signaj horn, which announced that an entry 
had been effected, and, leading on his legions, the town was attacked 
from within and without. 

Imagination cannot conceive a scene more dreadful than that 
presented by the devoted city of Antioch on that night of horror. 
The Crusaders fought with a blind fury, which fanaticism and suffer- 
ing alike incited. Mon, women, and children were indiscriminately 
slaughtered, till the streets ran with blood. Darkness increased the 
destruction, for when morning dawned the Crusaders found themselves 
with their swords at the breasts of their fellow-soldiers, whom they 
had mistaken for foes. The Turkish commander fled, first to the 
citadel, and that becoming insecure, to the ‘mountains, whither hr 
was pursued and siain, and his grey head brought back to Antioch as 
a trophy. At daylight the massacre ceased, and the Crusaders gave 
themselves up to plunder. They found gold, and jewels, and silks, 
and velvets in abundance, but of provisions, w^hich were of more 
importance to them, they found but little of any kind. Com was 
excessively scarce, and they discovered to their sorrow that in this 
respect the, besieged had been but little better off than the besiegers. 

Before they had time to instal themselves in their new position, 
and take the necessary measures for procuring %«*pply, the city, was 
invested by the Turks. The sultan of Persia iml'%i8ed an immense 
army, which he entrusted to the command of Kerbogha, the emir of 
Mosul, with instructions to sweep the Christian locusts from the face 
of the land. The emir effected a junction with Kilij Aslaun, and the 
two armies surrounded the city. ^Discouragement took complete pos- 
session of the Christian host, and numbers of them contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the besiegers, and^es^rape tg Count Stephen of Blois 
at Alexandretta, to whom they refated the most exaggerated tales o!* 
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tmmy tliey Imd eioduudd, atid the utter hopelemess of contmu- 
iog the war Htepheu forthwith broke up his camp and r treated 
towards Constantmople. On his way he was met by the Einj)cr<^r 
Alexius, at the fa jad of a considerable force, hastening to lake po ^st s- 
sion of tfa j co’iquests made by the Ohnstians in Asia. As soon as he 
heard ot M* u voful, plight, he turned back, and proceedt^d with the 
Count of BloiF 11 Constantinople, leaving the remnant of tiie Crusa- 
ders to shift fbr themselves. 

The news of lis defection inenuas^d the diseouragement at An- 
tioch. All the useless horses of the army had been slain and eaten, 
and dogs, cats, and rats were sold at enormous prices. Even vermin 
were becoming scarce. With increasing famine came a pestilence, so 
that in a short time but sixty thousand remained of the three hun- 
dred thousand that had originally invested Antioch. But this bitter 
extremity, while it annihilated the ener gy of the host, only served to 
knit the leaders more firmly togelher; and Bohemimd, Godfrey, and 
Tancrrd swore never to desert the cause as long as life lasted. The 
former t; trove in vain to reanimate the courage of his followers. They 
were w/'ary and sick at heart, and his menaces and promises were 
alike thrown away. Some of them had shut themselves up in the 
houses, and refused to come forth. Bohemund, to drive them to 
their duty, set fire to ..the n hole quarter, and many of them perished 
in the flames, w'hile the rest of the army looked on with the utmost 
indifference. Bohemund, animated himself by a w’orldly spirit, did 
not know the true character of the Crusaders, nor understand the re- 
ligious madness which faad brought them in such shoals from Europe, 
A priest, more clear-sighted, devised a scheme which restored all their 
confidence, and inspired tliem with a courage so wonclerful as to make 
the poor sixty thousand euiaciated, sick, and starving zealots put to 
flight the well-fed and six times as numerous legions of the Sultan of 
Persia. 

Thfs priest, a native of Proved, . j, w’as named Peter Barthelemy, 
and whctlior he were a knave or an entlmsi»’st,w both; a principal, 
or a tool in the hands of others, will even* rem un a matter of doubt. 
Certam it is, however, that he was tli^ rieaus of raising the siege of 
Antioch, and causing the eventual triumph of the armies of the cross. 
When the strength of the Cnisaderswas completely broken by their 
sufferings, and hope had fled from every bosom, Peter came to Count 
Baymond of Toulouse, and demandi^d an interview on matters of 
seridhs moment. He v, as imme^ately |i(^lirdfcted. He said that, s^nne 
w^ks previ6usl3% at the tune the Qyistiaus were besieging Anfioch, 
he,was reposing alone in hiS ten!* when he w^as startled by the shock 
of tlie earthquake which had so alarmed the whole host Through 
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violeM terror of tlie shock ke coujlid only ejaculate* Go4 lielp me ! 
when turning round he saw two inen siandisg beifore hiin,.whojn he 
afc once recognised by the halo oi glory aroiratd them as beings of 
another world. One of them appeared to be an aged man, with red- 
dish hair sprinkled with grey, black eyes, and a long flowing grey 
beard. Tho other was younger, larger, and handsomer, and had some- 
thing more divine in his aspect. The elderly man alone fi^oke, and 
infonned him that he was the holy apostle St. Andrew, and deaired 
him to seek out the Count llayin%nd, the Bishop of Puy, and Ray- 
mond of Altapulto, and ask them why the bishop did not exliort the 
people, and sign them with the cross which he bore. The apostle 
then took him, naked in liis shirt as he was, and transported him 
through the air into the heart of the city of Antioch, where he led 
him mto the church of St. Peter, at that time a Saracen mosque. 
The apostle made him stop by*tho pillar ylose to the steps by u'hich 
they ascend on the south side to the altar, where hung two lamps, 
which gave out a light brighter than that of the noonday sun ; the 
younger man, whom he did not at that time know, standing afar off, 
near the steps of the altar. The apostle then descended into the 
ground and brought up a knee, which he gave into his hand, telling 
liim that it u as the very knee that had opened the side whence had 
tlowed the salvation of the world. With tears of joy he held the holy 
lance, and implored tho apostle to allow him. to take it away and 
deliver it into the hands of Count Kaymond. The apostle refused, 
and buried the lance again in tho ground, commanding him, when 
the city was won from the infidels, to go with twelve chosen men, 
and dig it up agajn in the same place. Tlxe apostle then transported 
him back to his tent, and the two vanished from his sight. He had 
neglected, he said, to deliver this message, afraid that his w onderful 
tale wooM not '^btain credence from men of such high rank. After 
some days he again saw the holy vision, as he was going out of tho 
camp to look for food. This tim^the divine eyes of the younger 
looked reproachfuHy^iirpon him. He implored tho apostle to choose 
some one else moio fitted for the mission, but the apostle refused, 
and smote him witli a disorder of the eyes, as a* punishment for his 
disobedience. With an obstinacy unaccountable even to himself, he 
had still delayed. A third timc’tlie apostle and his companion had 
appeared to him, as he was in a tent w'ilh his master William at St 
Simeon. Chx|hat occasion St, iyndrew told him to bear his command 
to the Counlj of Toulouse not to bajjke in the^waters of the Jorflaai. 
v^ hm he came to it, but to cross fvof in a boat, ola^ in a shirt and 
l)l^©cch!<^8 of linen, which he slioulhi sprinkle with the sacred waters of 
the ri ver. Tliese clothes he was afterwards to )>reservc along with 
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the holy lance. His maiter William, altkoagh he could iiot see the 
Baint, distinctly heard the voice giving orders to that e&ct. j^^gain 
he neglected to execute the commission, and again the gamte appeared 
to him, whan he was at the port of Mamistra, about to sail for Cyprus, 
and St. Andrew threatened him with eternal perdition if he refused 
longer. Upon this he made np his mind to divulge all that had been 
revealed to him. ^ . ,f 

The O^vht of Toulouse, who, in all probability, concocted this 
tale with the priest, appeared struck with the rrcM, iuid sent imme- 
diately for tbo Bishop of Puy and Eaymond of Altapulto. Tl»e 
bishop at once expressed uis disbelief of the whole story, and refused 
to have anything to do in the matter. The Count of Toulouse, 
on the contrary, saw abundant motives, if not for believing, for 
pretending to believe ; and, in the end, he so impressed upon the 
mind of the bishop the advantage that might be derived 
frjm it, in working up the popular mind to its former 
excitement, that the latter reluctantly agreed to make 
search in duo form for the holy weapon. The day after 
the me now was fixed upon for the ceremony; and, in 
the mean time, Peter was consigned to the care of Bay- 
mond, the count’s chaplain, in order that no x)rofano 
curiosity might have an opportunity of cross-examining 
him, and putting him to a nonplus. 

Twelve devout men were forthwith chosen for the 
undertaking, among whem were the Count of Toulouse 
and his chaplain. They began digging at sunrise, and 
continued \m wearied till near sunset, without finding, the 
lance; they might have dug till this day with no better 
success, had not Peter himself sprung into the ])it, pray- 
ing to God to bring the lance to light, for the strengthen- 
ing anji victory of his people. , ^hoso who hide know 
where to find; and so it was w ith Peter, for both he and 
the lance found their way into the hoK at fifth same 
time. On a sudden he and Bayincnd tb<. chaplain 
behel^l its point in the earth, and Baymond, drawing 
it forth, kissed it with tears of joy, in sight of the 
multitude which had assembled in the church. It was 
immediately enveloped in a rich purple cloth, already 
prepared to receive it, and exhibited in this state to 
the Mtbfiil, who made the huiMing i^s^und with their 
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shouts of gladndfes. . , ^ ' 

• Peter had another vision the satne n%ht, and became from that 
day forth dreamer of dreams'* m gene^ to the army. He stated 
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on the following day, that the Apostle Andreiy and ** the y^outh with 
the divine aspect” appeared to him again, and directed that the 
Count of Toulouse, as a reward for his persevering piety, should 
carry tlie Holy Lance at the head of the army, and that the day on 
w hick it was found should be observed as a solemn festival throughout 
Christendom. St. Andrew shew ed him at the same time the holes in 
the feet and hands of his benign companion; and ho became convinced 
that he stood in the awful presence of the Eedeemeb. 

Peter gained so much credit bj^his visions, that dreaming became 
contagious. Other monks beside himself were visited by the saints, 
who promised victory to the host if it w^ould valiantly hold out to the 
last, and crowms of eternal glory to those w'ho fell in the fight. Two 
deserters, wearied of the fatigues and privations of tho war, who had 
stealthily left the camp, suddenly returned, and seeking Bohemund, 
told him that they had been mbt by two ai)parition8, w ho, wdth great 
anger, had commanded them to return. The one of them said, that ^ 
recognised his brother, who bad been killed in battle some moiitliH 
before, and that he had a halo of glory around his head. The other, 
still more hardy, asserted that the apparition which had spoken to 
him was the Saviour himself, who had promised eternal happiness as 
his reward if he returned to his duty, but the pains of eternal fire if 
he rejected the cross. No one thought of disbelieving these men. 
The courage of the army immediately revived ; despondency gave 
way to hope ; every arm grew strong again, and the pangs of hunger 
w ere for a time disregarded. The enthusiasm which had led them 
from Europe burnt*d forth once more as brightly as ever, and they 
demanded, w ilk lend cries, to be lecj^ against the enemy. The leaders 
w ere not unwilling. In a battle lay tUoit only chance of salvation ; 
and although Godfrey, Bohemund, and Tancred received the story of 
the lance with much suspicion, they were too w ise to throw discredit 
upon an imposture w hich bade fair to open the gates of victory. 

Peter the Hermit w^as proviousl;^ sent to the camp of Eerhogha 
to propose that thef quan’el between the twro religions should he 
decided by a chosen number of the bravest soldiers of each army. 
Kerbogha turned from him wdth a look of contempt, and sahi he 
could agree to no proposals from a set of such miserable Beggars and 
robbers. With this uncourteous answer Peter returned to Antioch., 
Preparations w ere immediately coromenced for an attack upon the 
enemy ^ the latter continued tojbe perfedtly well informed of all the 
proceedings of the Christian camp* ^Ihe citadel of Antioch, whicJi 
remained in their possession, overlooked tlie towui and the com- 
mander of tJie fortress could distinetly dll that was ^ssing withip,. 
On the morning of the 28th of dune^ 1098; a black fiag/hoistad fnm 
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its highest tower, announced to the besieging army that the Ciiris- 
tians were about to sally forth. 

The Moslem leaders knew the sad inroads that famine and disease 
had made upon the numbers of the foe ; they knew that not above 
two hundred of the knights had horses to ride upon, and that the 
foot soldiers u^ere sick and emaciated ; but they did U'ot know the 
almost incredible valour which superstition Lad iinusod into their 
hearts. Thb story of the lance they treated with the most supreme 
contempc, end, secure of an easy victory, they gave, themselves no 
trouble in preparing for the onslaught. It is related that Kerbogha 
was playing a game at cl>e8s,'when the black flag on the citadel gave 
warning of the enemy’s approach, and that, with true oriental cool- 
ness, he insisted upon finishing the game ere he bestowed any of his 
attention upon a foe so unworthy. The defeat of his advanced post 
of two thousand men aroused him from his apathy. 

The Crusaders, after this first victory, advanced joyfully towards 
®e mountains, hoping to draw the Turks to a place where their 
cavalry would be unable to manoeuvre. Their spirits were Jiglit and 
their courage high, as, led on by the Duke of Kormandy, Count 
Eobert of Flanders, and Hugh of Vermandois, they came within 
sight of the splendid camp of tlie enemy. Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Adhcmar Bishop of Buy followed immediately after these leaders, 
the latter clad in complete armour, and bearing the Holy Lanco 
within sight of the whole army : Bohemund and Tancred brought 
up the rear. 

Kerbogha, aw^are at last that his enemy was not so despicable, 
took vigorous measures to remedy his mistake, and. preparing himself 
to meet the Christians in front, he despatched the Sultan Soliman 
of Itouin to attack them in the rear. To conceal this movement, he 
set fire to the dried w^eeds and grass with which the ground was 
covered, and Soliman, taking a wide circuit with his cavalry, suc- 
ceedefti, under cover of the in making good his jmsition in thi) 

rear. The battle raged furiouply in front; th<^«Brrow8 of the Turks 
fell thick as hail, and their well-trained, cquadrons trod the Crusaders 
undiu their hoofs like stubble. Still the affray w^as doubtful; for 
the Christians had the advantage of the ground, and were rapidly 
gaining upon the enemy, when the overwhelming forces of Soliman 
arrived in the rear. Godfrey and Tancred flew to the rescue of 
Bohemund, spreading dismay in the Turkish ranks by their fierce 
impetuosity. The Bishop of JPuy was l^ft almost alone with the 
Broven^als to oppose the legions ^ofumunded by Kerbogha in person ; 
but the presence of tbs Holy, Lance made a hero of the meanest 
soldier in his train. Still, however^ the numbers of the enemy seemed 
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interminable. The Christians, attacked x>a every side, began at last 
to give way, and the Turks made sure of viotory. 

At this moment a cry was raised in the Christian host that tlie 
saints were fighting on their side. The battle-field was clear of the 
smoke from the burning weeds, ^ich had curled away, and hung in 
M liite clQuds of fantastic shape on the brow of the distant mountains. 
iSome imaginative zealot, seeing this dimly tlirough the dust of the 
battle, called out to his fellows, to look at the army of saints, clothed 
ill white, and riding upon white horses, that were pouring over the 
liiils to the rescue. All eyes w'ere immediately turned to the distant 
smoke j faith w'as in every heart; and the old battle-cry, God Mills H! 
God mils it! resounded through the field, as every soldier, believing 
that God was visibly sending his armies to his aid, fought with an 
energy nnfelt before. A panic seized the Persian and Turkish hosts, 
and tliey gave way in all directions. In v/iin Kerbogha tried to rally 
them. Fear is more contagious than enthusiasm, and they fled o^r 
the mountains like deer pursued by the hounds. The two loaders, 
seeing the uselessness of further eflbrts, fled with the rest ; and that 
immense army was scattered over Palestine, leaving nearly seventy 
thousand of its dead upon the field of battle. 

Their magnificent camp fell into the hands of the enemy, with 
its rich stores of com, and its droves of slioep and oxen. Jewels, 
gold, and rich velvets in abundance, were distributed among the 
army. Tancred followed the fugitives over the hills, and reaped as 
much plunder as those who had remained in the camp. The way, as 
they fled, was covered with valuables, and horses of the finest breed 
of Arabia becan ) so plentiful that every knight of the Christians 
was provided with a steed. The (Srusadors, in this battle, acknow^- 
ledge to have lost nearly ten thousand men. 

Their return to Antioch was one of joy indeed : the citadel was 
surrendered at once, and many of the Turkish garrison embraced 
the Christian faith, and the rest wdl-e suficred to depart. A solemn 
tlianksgiving was c^.red up by the Bishop of Puy, in which the 
whole army joined, and the Holy Lance w^as viaited by every soldier. 

The enthusiasm lasted for some days, and the army budly 
demanded to be led forward to Jerusalem, the grand goal of ail their 
wishes : but none of their leaders was anxious to move;— the more 
prudent among them, such as Godfrey and Tancred, for reasons of 
expediency; and the more ambitious, such as the Count of Toulouse 
and Bohemund, for reasons of self-interest. Violent dissensions sprang 
up again between all the chiefs. (;Baymond of TouloEse, who was left 
at Antioch to guard the town, had summoribd the citadel to aurrender, 
aa soon as he saw that there was no fear of any attack upon the part.of 
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the Peraiaas; aud ihe ot^r ^^Hiefs fotiad, up&nl^cii: return, liisl^anuer 
waving <m its walls. This kad given great offence to Boliemund, 
who had stipulated the principality of Anriock ns his reward for win- 
ning the town in the first instance. Godfrey aiid 1?ancred supported 
his claim, and, after a gr€|^ deal of hicfcermg, flag of Sayincmd 
w'as lowered from the tower, and that of Bohemund itoisted in its 
stead, who assumed from that time- the title of Prince of Antioch, 
llaynio- however, persisted in retaining possession of one of tlie 
city gato^ and its adjacent toweft, which he held foi- several months, 
to the groa^ annoyance of Bohemund and the scandal of the army. 
The count became in consequence extremely unpopular, although hi* 
ambition w^as not a w^hit more unreasonable than that of Bohemund 
liimseJf, nor of Baldwin, who had taken up his quarters at Edessa, 
where he exercised the functions of a petty sovereign. 

Tlie fate of Peter Barthelemy deserves to be recorded. Honours 
^nd consideration had come thick^^Upon him after the affair of the 
lance, and he consequently felt bound in conscience to continue the 
dreams wMch had made him a personage of so much importance. The 
misvhiof of it was, that, like many other liars, he had a very bad me- 
mory, and he contrived to make his dreams contradict each other in 
the most palpable manner. St. J ohn one night appeared to him, and 
told one talc ; while, a week after, St. Paul told a totally different 
story, and held out hopes quite incompatible with those of his apo- 
stolic brother. The credulity of tliat age had a w'ide maw, and Peter's 
visions must have been absurd and outrageous indeed, when the very 
men w ho had believed in the lance refused to sw^allow any more of his 
wonders. Bohemund at last, fpr the purpose of nnnoying the Count 
of Toulouse, challenged poor Peter to prove the truth of his story of 
the lance by the fiery ordeal. Peter could not refuse a trial so com- 
mon in that age, and being besides encouraged by the count and Ida 
chaplain Kaymond, an early day was appointed fur the ceremony. 
The previous night was sport fn prayer and fasting, according to cus- 
tom, and Peter came forth in the morning' hearing the lance in his 
liand, and walked boldly xip to the fire. The whole army gathered 
round, impatient for the result, many thousands still believing Ihot 
the lance w^as genuine, aud Peter a holy man. Prayers having been 
said by Baymond d'Agilles, Peter walked into the flames, and had got 
nearly through, when pain caused him to lose his jmescnce of mind : 
the heat> too, affected his eyes, an^, in his anguish, he turned round 
unwittingly, aud passed throjigh the fire again, instead of stopping 
out of it, as hc^liould have done^ f The result w as, that he was burned 
•so severely that he iK ve/recorered,and, after lingering for some days, 
ho expired in great agony. 
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Most of the soldiers wore suffering either from wounds, disease, 
or weariness ; and it was resolved by G-odfrey, — the tacitly aclcnow- 
ledgod chief of the enterprise, — that the army should hare time to 
refresh itself ere they advanced upon Jerusalcmr It was now July, and 
he proposed that they should pass the ]|^t months of August and 
September Within the walls of Antioch, and march forward in Octo- 
ber with renewed vigour, and numbers increased by fresh arrivals 
from Europe. This advice was finally adopted, although the enthu- 
siasts of the army continued to muiftuur at the delay. In the mean 
time tlie Count of Vermandois was sent upon an embassy to the Em- 
peror Alexius at Constantinople, to reproach him for liis base deser- 
tion of the cause, and urge him to send the reinforcements lie had 
promised. The count faithfully executed his inission (of which, by 
the way, Alexius took no notice whatever), and remained for some 
time at Constantinople, till his iftjal, never vfTy violent, totally evapo- 
rated. He then returned to Fra^jicis .sick of the Crusade, and deter^, 
mined to intei’meddle with it no more. 

The chiefs, though they hud determined to stay at Antioch for 
two months, could not remain quiet for so long a time. They would, 
in all probability, have fallen upon each other, had there been no 
Turks in Palestine upon whom they might vent their impetuosity. 
Godfrey proceeded to Edessa, to aid his brother Baldwin in expelling 
the Saracens from his principality, and the other leaders carried on 
separate liostiriiies against them as caprice or ambition dictated. At 
length the impatience of the army to be led against Jerusalem became 
so great that the chiefs could no longer delay, and Eaymond,Tancred, 
and Itcbert of ^iTorgiandy inarched forward with their divisions, and 
laid siege to the small but strong town of Ma)*ah. With their usual 
improvidence, they had not food enough Lo last a beleaguering army 
fot a week . They suffered great privations in consequence, till Bohe- 
muud came to their aid and took the town by storm. In conne:|ion 
with this siege, the chronicler, llayniond d’Agilles (the same Bay- 
inond tho chaplain figured in the affair of the holy lance),’ 
relates a legend in the truth of which he devoutly believed, and upon 
which Tasso has founded one of the most beautiful paasagea of his 
poem. It is worth ])reserving, as shewing the spirit of the age and 
the source of the extraordinary courage manifested by the Crusaders 
on occasions of extreme difficulty, “ One day,” says Baymond, ‘*An- 
selnie de Bibeaumont beheld youqg Engel ram, the- son of the Count 
de St. Paul, avIio had been killed a. M^ah, entef his tent. * How is 
it,’ said Anselmc to him, ‘ that yoli, whom I saw iyin^ dead on the 
field of battle, are full of life ?* — ‘ ¥oii must Icnow,* replied Engelram, • 
• that those who fight for J osus Christ never die/ * But whence/ re- 
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Stoned Anselme, * comes that strange brightness ^lat surrounds youf’ 
Upon this Eng(‘lram pointed to the sky, where Anselme saw a palace 
of diamond and crystal. * It is thence/ said he, * that I derive the 
beauty Mliicli surprises you. My dwelling is there ; a still finer one k 
prepared for you, and you shall soon come to inhabit it. Farewell ! 
we shall meet again to-morrow.* With those words Engelram returned 
to‘ heaven. Anselme, struck by the vision, sent next morning 
for the prions, received the sacrament, and although full of health, 
took a L" ;\rewcll of all his friends, telling them that he was about 
to leave tins world. A few hours afterwards, the enemy having made 
a sortie, Aut-elme went out against them sword in hand, and was 
struck on the forehead by a s ' one from a Turkish sling, which sent 
him to heaven, to the beautiful palace that was prepared- for him.” 

New disputes arose between the Prince of Antioch and the Count 
dr Toulouse with regard to the captuse of this town, which were with 
the utmost dilTiculty appeased by the other cliiefs. Delays also took 
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place in the pjrogrcss of the army*? ea^^ecially before Archas, and the 
' soldiery were so exasnef kd tliL they were on the point of choosing 
new leaders to. conduct them to J erusalem, Godfrey, upon this, set 
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ftte to liis camp at Arclias, and marcbed forward. H« was imme- 
diately joined by hundreds of the Proyen^als of the Countof Toulouse, 
The latter, seeing the turn affairs were taking, hastened after them, 
and the whole host proceeded towards the holy city, so long desired 
amid sorrow, and suffering, and danger. At Emmaus they were met 
by a deputation from the Christians of Betlilehem, praying for imme- 
diate aid against the oppression of the infidels. The very name of 
Bethlehem, the biidih-place of their Saviour, was ngisic to their cars, 
and many of them wept with jo]p to think they were approaching 
a spot so hallowed. Albert of Aix informs us that their hearts were 
80 touched that sleep was banished from the camp, and that, instead 
of waiting till tlic morning’s dawn to recommence their march, they 
fiot out shortly after midnight, full of hope and enthuvsiasm. For up- 
wards of four hours the mail-clad legions tramped steadfastly forward 
in the dark, and when the sifh n’-ose in ^unclouded splendour, the 
towers and pinnacles of J erusalem gleamed upon their sight. All the 
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tender feelings of their nature w^ere t<^ched ; ifo longer brutal fana- 
tics, but meek and humble pilgriftis, they knelt do^v* upon the sod,, 
and with tears in their eyes, exelsimed to one another, ** Jerusahin^ 
Jerusalem P Some of them kissed the holy ground, others stretched 
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ihemsekes at full ieng^ upoa it, in opder tiiat tkek’ bodies might 
come in contact with the greatest possible' extent of it, and others 
prayed aloud. The women and children who had foilowed the camp 
fr6m Europe, and slijwred in all its dangers, fatigues, and privations, 
were more boisterous in their joy; the former from long-iiourisliod 
enthusiasm, and the latter from mere imitation,*' and prayed, and 
wept, and laughed till they almost put the more so?>er to the blusli. 

The drst ebullition of their gladness having subritled, the army 
marched i^rward and invested the city on all sides, The assault was 
almost immediately begun ; but after the Christians had Jost some of 
their bravest knights, that mode of attack was abandoned, and the 
army coHMueneed its preparations for a regular siege. Mangonels, 
movable towers, and battenng-rams, together with a machine called 
a sow, made of wood, and covered wdtli raw hides, inside of \vhi(?h 
miners worked to undermine the w'aIIs, were fortlnv itii constru(?t(?d ; 
and to restore the courage and discipline of the army, which had suf- 
fer(^d from the unworthy dissensions of the chiefs, the latter held out 
the band of friendship to each other, and Tancred and the Count of 
Toulouse embraced in sight of the whole camp. The clergy aided the 
cause with their powerful voice, and preached union and goodwill to 
the highest and the lowest. A solemn procession wms also ordered 
round the city, in which the entire army joined, prayers being offered 
up at every spot which gospel records had taught them to consider as 
peculiarly sacred. 

The Saraceus upon the ramparts beheld all these manifestations 
without alarm. To incense the Christians, whom they despisSed, they 
constructed rude crosses, and fixed them upon^ the walls, and spat 
upon and pelted tliem with dirt and stones. This insult to the 
symbol of their faith raised the wrath of the Crusaders to that height 
that bravery hecariio ferocity, and enthusiasm madness. When all 
the engines of war \\ ere cbmplcied, the attack wma recommenced, 
and every soldier of <}ie OJi^^sdan army fought with a vigour which 
the sense of private wrong invariably TuspiiTW Every man had been 
personally outraged, and the knights worked at the battering-rams 
with as much readiness as the mear cst soldiers. The Saracen arrows 
and balls of fire fell thick and fast among them, but the tremendous 

* Ouibert de Nogent relates a carious instance of the imitativeness of tliesc juvouilc 
Cmadcrs. He says that, dui'ing the siege of Antioch, the Christian and Saracen bo} s 
used to issue forth every evening from thoi-town and camp in great numbers, under the 
coopand of captains chosen from^among themselves. Armed with sticks instead" of 
swo^, and stores instead of arrows, theiv rab^\.d themselves in battle order, and, shout- 
ing each the war-cry of their sountry, fA^hi with the utmost dosporat'on. Some of them 
lost their oyesi and many became crii pies for life from the injuries they received on these 
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pam(? still hoared against the walls, wliila the best iharksmoii of the 
host were busily employed in the several floors of the movable 
towers in dealing death among the Turks upon the battlements. 
Godfrey, Raymond, Tancred, and Robert of Normandy, each upon 
his tow or, fought for hours wjth unwearied energy, often repulsed, 
but ever ready to renew the struggle. The Turks, no longer despising 
the enemy, defepded themselves •wuth the utmost skill and bravery 
till darkness brought a cessation of hostilities. Short was tlio ; leep 
that night in the Christian eamp. ^ The priests offered up solemn 
prayers in tlie midst of the attentive soldiery for the triumph of the 
cross ill this last great struggle; and as soon as morning dawned, every 
one w'as in readiness for the affray. The women and childreglent their 
aid, the latter running unconcerned to and fro while the arrows fell 
fast ai’ouud them, bearing water to the thirsty combatants. The saints 
were believed to be aiding their efforts, and the army, impressed 
with this idea, surmounted difficulties under which a force thrice as 
numerous, but witliout their faith, would have quailed and been 
defeated. Raymond of Toulouse at last forced his way into the city 
by escalade, w hiie at the very same moment Tancred and Robert of 
Normandy succeeded in bursting open one of the gates. The Turks 
llcw’ to repair tlie mischief, and Godfrey of Bouillon, seeing the bat- 
tlements comparatively deserted, let down the drawbridge of his 
movable tower, and sprang forw’ard, followed by all the knights 
of his train. In an instant after, the banner of the cross floated 
u])on tlie w alls of Jerusalem. The Crusaders, raising once more their 
redoubtable w ar-cry, rushed on from every side, and the city was 
taken. The battle raged in the streets for several hours, and the 
Christians, remernfferi .g their insulted faith, gave no quarter to 
young or old, male or female, sick or strong. Not one of the leaders 
thouglit himself at liberty to issue orders for staying the carnage, 
and if lie had, he w^ould not have been obeyed. The Saracens fled in 
great numbers to the mosque of Solii^an, but they had not timd to 
fortify themselves w ithin it ere the Christians were upon them. Ten 
thousand persons are said to have perished in that building alone. 

3J*etcr the Hermit, who had remained so long under the veihof 
neglect, w as repaid that day for all his zeal and all his sufferings. 
As soon as the battle was over, the Christians of Jerusalem issued 
forth from their hiding-places to w^elcome their deliverers, They 
instantly recognised the Hermit as the pilgrim w ho, years before, 
had spoken to them so eloquently bf the wrongs -and insults they had 
endured, and promised to stir up pi^nces and peopje of Hui^e 
in their behalf. They clung to the^skirts of his garments in the fer^ , 
vour of their gi’atitudo, and vowed to remember him for ever in their 
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The grand object for which the pojmkr swarms of Europe had 
forsaken their homes was now accomplished. The Moslem mosquea 
of Jenisalcm were converted into churches for a purer faith, and the 
Mount of Calvary and the sepulchre of Christ were profaned no longer 
by llic presence or the power W the infidel. Popular frenzy had ful- 
filled its mission, and, as a natural consequejice, it began to subside 
from that time forth. The news of the capture of Jcnisalem brought 
numbers of pilgrims from Europe, and, among others, Stei>hen count 
of CJiartrea and Hugh of Vormanc^is, to atone for Siheir desertion ; 
but nothing like the former enthusiasm existed among the nations. 

Tims, tlxen, ends the history of the first Crusade. Eor the better 
understanding of the second, it will be necessary to describe the in- 
terval between them, and to enter into a slight sketch of the history 
of Jerusalem under its Latin kings, the long and fruitless v ars they 
continued to wage with the unyanquished .Saracens, and the poor 
and miserable results wJiich spring from so vast an expenditure of 
zeal and so deplorable a waste of human life. 

The necessity of having some recognised chief was soon felt by the 
Crusaders, and Godfrey de Bouillon, less ambitious than Bohemund 
or llaymond of Toulouse, gave his cold consent to wield a sceptre 
V. liicli the latter chiefs would have clutched with eagerness. Ho was 
Iiarclly invested with the royal mantle before the Saracens menaced 
his capital. ‘With much vigour and judgment he exerted himself to 
follow up the advantages he had gained, and marching out to meet 
the enemy before they had time to besiege him in Jerusalem, he gave 
them battle at Ascalon, and defeated them with great loss. He did 
not, however, live long to enjoy his new dignity, being seized w'ith a 
fatal illness when life had only reigayed nine months. To him suc- 
ceeded his brother, Bai^win of Edessa, Tlie latter monarch did much 
to improve the condition of Jerusalem and to extend its territory, but 
was not able to make a firm footing for his successors. Eor fifty years, 
in which the history of Jerusalem is fvil of interest to the historitjal 
student, the Crusaders were exposed to fierce and constant hostilities, 
often gaining battles and territory, and as often losing them, but be- 
coming every day w eakor and more lEvided, while the Saracens became 
stronger and more united to harass and root them out. The battles 
of this period w'ere of the most chivalrous character, and deeds of 
heroism w ere done by the handful of brave knights that remained in 
Syria wlncli have hardly thek parallel in the annals of w ar. , In the 
course of time, how'ever, the Chrisanns could not |i.void feeling some 
respect for the courage, and admiratipn f£r tlie polished manners and 
advanced civilisation of the Saracens, so much superior to the rude- 
ness and semi-barbarism of Europe at tlmt day. Diflrerenc© of faith 
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did not prevent tkem from forming alliances with the darh-eyei 
maidens of the East. One of the first to set the example of taking 

a Paynim spouse m as King 
Baldwin himself, ana these 
connexions in time became 
not only frequent, but al- 
most universal, among such 
of the knights as had re- 
solved to g^pend thc'ir lives 
inPalestine. TlieseKasteru 
ladies w^ere obliged, how- 
ever, to submit to the cere- 
mony of baptismboforcthe^^ 
could be received to the 
arms of a Christian lord. 
I'lieso, and their oflspring, 
naturally looked upon tlie 
SmieeiivS with loss hatred 
limn did the jzealois who 
conquered Jerusalem, and 
who thought it a sin de- 
serving the wrath of God 
1 0 spare an unbeliever. We 
(iud, in consequence, that 
I lie most obstinate battles 
V aged cluriug tlic reigns of 
the later kings of J erusalem 
were fought by the new and 
raw levies wIjo from time to time arrived from Europe, lured by the 
hope of glory or spurred by fanaticism. The latter broke without 
scruple tlic truce;] eblablislied between the original settlers and the 
Saracens, and drew do^^i severe retal^tioii upon many thousandflof 
their hreiliren in the faith, whose prudence was stronger than their 
zeal, and whoso chief clesiro was to live in peace. 

Things remained in this unsatisfactory state till the close of the 
year 1145, whpn Edessa, the strong frontier town of the Christian 
kingdom, fell into the hands of the Saracens. The latter were com- 
manded by Zenghi, a powerful and enterprising monarch, and, after 
his death, by his son Nourheddin, as powerful and enterprising as his 
father. An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Counj^^ Edessa 
to regain the fortress, but Nourheddin tiith a large aruiY Hattie to the 
rescue, and after defeating the count with g^eat slaugnUr, marched 
into Edessa and caused its fortifications to be razed to the ground,. “ 
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that llie town might never more be a bulwark of defence for the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. The road to the capital was now open, and con- 
sternation seized the liearts of the Christians. Nourheddin, it was 
known, was only waiting fora favourablet opportunity to advance upon 
Jerusalem, and the armies of the cross, | eakened and divided, were 
not in a condition to make any available >'esistance. Tho clergy w^ere 
filled with grief and alarm, and wrote repeated leU'Crs to the Pope 
and the sot el eigns of Europe, urging the expediency of u nevT' Crusade 
for the relit ’’ of J erusalem, By/ar the greater numb er of the j)riests 
of I^ilestine w'‘re natives of Eranoe, and these naturally looked first 
to their owe country. Tlic solicitations they sent to Louis A^IL 
were urgent and oft repeated, and the chivalry of France began to 
t;ilk oneo more of arming in defence of the birthplace of Jesus. The 
kings of Europe, whose interest it had not been to take any part 
in the first Crusade, began to bestir i^hemselves in this ; and a man 
apjjeared, eloquent as Peter the Hermit, to arouse the people as that 
pr(‘aeher had done. 

We find, however, that the enthusiasm of the second did not equal 
that of the 'first Crusade ; in fact, the mania had reached its climax 
in the time of Peter the Heniiit, and decreased regularly from that 
period. The third Crusade was less general than the second, and the 
fourth tlian the third, and so on, until the public enthusiasrU was 
quite extinct, and Jcrnsalem returned at last to the dominion of its 
old masters witliout a convulsion in Christendom. Various reasons 
have been assigned for this ; and one very generally put forward is, 
that liurope was’weari<‘d with eoutinual struggles, and had become 
sick of “ jirecipitating itself upon Asia.” M. Guizot, in his admirable 
lectures upon European civilisation, successful!)' erimbats this opinion, 
and offers one of his own, which is far more satisfactory. He says, 
in his eighth lecture, It has been often repeated that Europe was 
tired of continually inv uling This expression appears to mo 

excGedingly incorrect. It is rg'>i possible that human beings (nm be 
wearied wuth what they have not done ~tha^ the labours of their 
forefathers can fatigue them. Weariness is a personal, not an in- 
hewted feeling. The men of the tbirtoenth century were not fatigued 
by the Crusades of the twelfth. They were influenced by another 
cause. A great change had taken place in ideas, sentiments, and 
social conditions. The same desires and the same wants were no 
longer felt. The same things were no longer believed. The people 
refused to .believe what their ancestors were persuaded of.** 

This is, inJTact, the secret? of the cuange ; and its truth becomes 
piore apparent as we adva ice in thq history of the Crusades, and com- 
pare the state of the public mind at the different periods when God- 
TOL. II. 2 1 
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frey of Bouillon, Louis YII., and llicKard I., wore chiefs and leaders 
of*the movement. The Crusades themselves wore the means of ope- 
rating a great chai^ai^ national ideas, and advancing the civilisation 
of Europe. In nobles were all-powerful and 

all-oppressive, and cffeoxious to kings and people. During 

their absent) along witlx that portion of the community the deepest 
sunk in ignorance and superstitioti, both kings and people fortilied 
themselves against the renewal of aristocratic and in proj>or- 

tioTi as they became free became civilised. period 

tliat ill France, the grand centre of the crusading com- 

munes began to acquire strength, and the monarch to possei^l^actioal 
and not a merely theoretic authority. Order and comfort began to 
take root, and, when the second Crusade was preached, men were in 
cousequence much less willing to abandon their homes than they had 
been during the first. Such pilgrims as h^d returned from tlio Holy 
Land came back with minds more lilieral and expanded, than wlien 
tliey set out. TJiey had come in contact with a people more civilisi'd 
than themselves; they had seen' something more of the world, and had 
lost some portion, however small, of the prejudice and bigotry of 
ignorance. The institution of chivalry had also exercised its liuman- 
ising influence, and coming bright and fresh through the Qrdeal of 
the Crusades, had softened the character and improved the hearts of 
the aristocratic order. The irouveres and troubadours, singing of love 
and war in strains pleasing to every class of society, helped to root 
out the gloomy superstitions which, at the first Crusade, filled the 
minds of all those w ho w-cre able to think. Men became in conse- 
quence less exclusively under tlie mental thraldom of the jiriosthood, 
and lost much of the credulity which formerly distinguished them. 

The Crusades appear never to have exoited so much attention in 
England as on the continent ofEurope ; not because the people w'cro 
less fanatical than their neighbours, but because they were occupied 
in matters of graver interest. Tbc English were suffering too severely 
from the recent succpssful invasion of their soil, to have much sym- 
pathy to bestow upon the distresses of people so far aw^ay as the 
Christians of Palestine ; and we find that they took no part iadhe 
first Crusade, and very little in tlic second. Even then those w ho 
engaged in it wrero chiefly Horman knights and their vassals, and not 
the Saxon franklins and poxiulation, who no doubt thought, in their 
sorrow, as many wise men have thought since, that charity should 
begin at home. ^ 

Germany was productive of more in the cause, and her raw 

uncivilised hordes continued to issue forth under the tanners of the 
cross in numbers apparently undiminished. when the enthusiasm had 
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long been on the wane in other countries. They were sunk at that 
time in a deeper slough of barbarism than the livelier nations around 
them, and took, in consequence, a lou/3jer period to free themselves 
from their prejudices. In fact, the sj coud Crusade drew its chief 
supplies of men from that quarter, \vh , ’o jilono the ex? edition can 
be said to have retained any portion of popularity. 

Such was the state of mind of Euro))e when X':)i )0 Eugenius, 
moved bv the reiterated entreaties of tlie Christiana of Syria, com- 
missioricid c-t. Bernard to prcach%a new Crusade. St. Bernard was a 
man ejniuently qualified for ihc mission. He was endowed with an 
eloquence of tlie highest order, could move an auditory to tears, or 
laughter, or fury, as it pleased him, and had led a life of such rigid 
and self-denying virtue, that not even ealumny could lift her finger 
and point it at him. He had renounced high prospects in the 
Church, and contented himself with ^ lie simple abbacy of ClairvauxJ 
ill order tluit lie might h^jve the h*isure ho desired, to raise his 
powerful voice against abuses wherever he fcuind them. Vice met in 
him fv) austere and uncompromising reprover ; no man was too higV 
for his reproach, and none too low for his sympathy. He was just 
as well suited for his ago as Peter the Hermit had been for the age 
preceding. He appealed more to the reason, his predecessor to tlie 
passions ; Peter the Hermit collected a mob, while St. Bernard 
collected an army. Both were endowed with equal zeal and perse- 
verance, springing in the one from impulse, and in the other from 
vonviction, and a desire to increase the influence of the Church, that 
great body of which he was a pillar and an ornament. 

One of tlic first converts he made was in himself a host. Louis 
VII. was both superst itious and tyrannical, and, i:. a fit of remoruse for 
the infamous slaugliLor he had authorised at the sacking of Vitry, 
he made a vow to undertake the journey to the Holy Land.* He was 
in this disposition when 3t. Beiiiard began to preach, and wanted but 
litilef persuasion to embark iii'^ho cause. His example had great 
influence upon the nobility, wIk^ impoverished a* many of them were 

* T]je sacking of Vitry rcflocts indoliWe disgrace upon Eouig VIF. His predecessors 
had i>eon lotig engaged in resistance to the outrageous powers assumed by Die TopcB, and 
houis continued the sauio prdicy. The eculcsiastical chapter of Uourgo'i, hfiving elected an 
arebbisho]) without his cousent, he proclaimed the election to be invalid, au'd took severe 
and prompt mcaBures against the refractory clergy. Thibiiult count de Chamijagno 
took ui) arms in delenee of the I’apal authoriiy, and entrenched himself in the town 
v)f Vitry. Louis immediately took the field to f^iastise the rebel, and he besieged the town 
with so much vigour that the count was forced to surrender. Upwmds of thirteen 
hindrod of the inhabitants, fuhy one*hA*fof \^ere women and children, took refuge 

in the church ; and ^lien ihc gates of the fit, wore opened, and all resistance had ceased, 
Lpnis inhumanly gave orders to* set fire to l^ic sacred edifice, and a thousand persons 
perished in the fiaincs. 
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tliousaiid men. At Vczelaitlie monarolireceivtfcd the cross from th© 
hands of St. Bernard, on a jdatSform^ elevated in s^ght of all the 
people. Several nobles, throe bishops, and Ms queen Eleanor of Aqui^ 
taiuo were present at this ceremony, and enrolled themselves under 
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the banner of the cross, St, Bernard cutting up his red sacerdotal 
vestments and making crosses of them, to be sewn on the shoulders 
of the people. An exhortation from tin Pope was read to the multi- 
tude, granting remission of their i' ns'^ to all who should join the 
Crusade, and directing that no man ni that holy pil gr ir .ago should 
encumber himself with heavy baggage and vain superiliiitics ; and 
that tho nobles sliould not travel with dogs or falr-o«s, to lead them 
from the direct road, as had happened' to so many during the first 
Cru^.«,dt. % 

The command of the army w as oflbred to St. Bernard ; but he 
w isely refused to accept a station for which his habits had unqualified 
him. After consecrating Louis with great solcuniity, at St. Penis, as 
(Lief of the expeditjou, lie (iontinued his e.oiirse through the country, 
stirring up the people wherewer lie w^ont. So high an opinion was 
entertained of his sanctity, that lu^ ^.as thought to be animated by 
the spirit of prophecy, and to bo gifted wdth the power of working 
miracles. JVIany woineii, excited by his eloquence, and encouraged 
by his predietions, forsoot tlicir husbands and children, and, clothing 
themselves in male attire, liastenfd to the w ar. St. Bernard himself 
wTote a letter to the Pope detailing his success, and stating, that in 
scjveral towns there did not remain a single male inhabitant capable 
of bearing arras, and that everywhere eastlcs and towns w'ore to be 
seen filled with women w eeping for their absent husbands. But in 
spite of this apparent enthusiasm, the numbers wdio really took up 
arms were inconsiderable, a; not to be compared to the swarms of 
the first Crusade. A levy of no more than two hundred tbousand 
men, whkL was the iilinost the number amounted to, could hardly 
have depopulated a country like France, to tin* extent immtioned by 
St. Bernard. His descriptiou of the state of the country ajipears, 
therefore, to have been much more poetical than true. 

Suger, the able MinisUi’ of Louis, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from undertaking so long a ; iflrney at a time when his own domi- 
nions so much needed his ])resence. But +he*king w'as pricked in 
his conscmncc^ by the cruellies of Vi try, and wms anxious to make 
the •only reparation wLich the roi’gion of that day considered sufli- 
cient. He was desirous, moreover, of testifying to the world, that 
though he could brave tbo tenqioral jiower of the Church wLen it 
encroached upon his prerogatives, he could nmder all due obedience 
to its spiritual decrees whenever it suited h^ interest or tallied with 
his prejudices Ic d) so. Suger, fiierefore, implored in vain, and 
Louis reccivo(i the pilgrim’s slall* St. Denis, and made all prepara- 
tions for his pilgrim ag 

In the mean time St. Bernard passed into Germany, wLere similar 
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success attended his preaching. The renown of his sanctity had gone 
before Jiim, and he found everywhere an admiring audience, d'hou- 
sands of ])eople, w]fo could not understand a word ho said, 
flocked around him to catch a glimpse of so holy a man ; 
ai d the knights enrolled themselves in great numbers in the 
service of the cross, each receiving from his hands the sym- 
l)ol of ^thc cause. But the people were not led away as in 
the days of Gk)ttschalk. We do not find that they rose in 
such tremendous masses of two and throe hundred thoiusand 
men, swarming over the country like a plague of locusts. 
Still the enthusiasm was very great. The (extraordinary 
tales that were told and believed of the miracles worked by 
tine pnumher brought the country people from far and near. 
Devils were said to vanish at his sight, and diseases of the 
most malignant natule to be cured by his touch.* The 
Emperor Conrad caught at laAt the contagion from liis sub- 
jects, and declared his intention to follow the cross. 

The preparations were cjarried on so vigorously under 
Ihc orders of Conrad, that inless than throe months ho found 
himself at the head of an army containing at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand efiectivc men, besides a groat 
number of women who followed their husbands and lovers 
to llic war. One trooj) of them rode in the attitude and 
armour of num : their chief wore gilt spurs and buskins, 
and thence acquired the epithet of the goldon-footed lady. 
Conrad was ready to set out long before the French monarch, 
and in the mouth of June 1147 he arrived before Coiistaii- 
8TAU’’. 1ino})lc, luiviiig passed througli Hungary and Bulgaria 
without ofTcncc to the inhabitants. 

Manuel CvUiinojius, the Greek emperor, succosBor not only to the 
throne but to the poVuiy ol’ Alexius, looked witli alariu upon the new 
levies wlio had (;oiiie to eat up liis eapflal and imperil its tranquillity. 
Too ueak lo refuse tftem a 2>assago through his dominions, too dis- 
trustful of tiicm to make them wclcomt^ when tliey came, and too 
little assured of the advantages likcdy lo result lo himself from the 
u ar, lo feign a friendship which lie did not feel, the Greek einj^eror 
gave oftciice at the very outset. His subjects, in the pride of superior 
cidlisation, called tlie Germans barbarians ; while the latter, aGio, if 

• Philip, Archdeacon of tho’^thedral c** Liege, wrote a detailed account of oil Ihc 
unraeles performed hy St. Bernard during thirty-four days of ^lis niiiision. 'they aver- 
aged about toai por day. The disciples of StyBcrnafd complained hitto|jy that the people 
Hocked around their master in such numbers, tliat they #ould not see half the miracles 
he performed. But they willingly trusted the eyes of others, as far as faith in the miracles 
went, and seemed to vie with each other whose credulity should bo greatest. 
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Bemi-barbarous, were at least honest and straightforward, retorted 
upon the Greeks by calling them double-faced knaves and traitors. 
Disputes continually arose between the n, and Conrad, who had pre- 
served so miich good order among his followers during their passage, 
was unable to restrain their indigna ion when they arrwed at Con- 
sianiinople. For some offence or other which the Greeks had givcf 
Ihem, but which is rather hinted at than stated by the scanty histo 
riaus ot i,hc dry, the Germans broke iiito the magnificent pleasiu'e 
garden c ^ the emperor, where k.c had a valuable collection of tam4 
animals, f‘.>r which the grounds had been laid out in woods, caverns, 
groves, and streams, that each might follow in captivity his natural 
habits. The enraged Germans, meriting the name of barbarians that 
had been bestowed upon them, laid waste this pleasant retreat, and 
killed or let loose the valuable animals it contained. Manuel, who 
is said to have beheld tin devastatio.^ from his palace-windows with- 
out power or courage to prevent it, was completely disgusted with liia* 
guests, and resolved, like his predecessor Alexius, to get rid of them 
Oil ilio first opportunity. He sent a message to Conrad respectfully 
desiring 'an interview, but the German refused to trust himself within 
the walls of Constantinople. The Greek emperor, on his part, thought 
it eompatible neither with his dignity nor his safety to seek the Ger- 
man, and several days were spent in insincere negotiations. Manuel 
at length agreed to furnish the crusading army with guides to con- 
duct it through Asia Minor; and Conrad passed over the Hellespont 
with his forces, the advanced guard being commanded by himself, 
and the rear by the M'arlikc Bishop of Freysinghen. 

Historians are almost unanimous in their belief that the wily 
Greek gave instructions to liis guides to lead the a,nny of the German 
cmpiTor info dangers and difficulties. It is certain that, instead ot 
guiding them through such districts of Asia Minor as afforded water 
and provisions, the; led tljem into the wdlds of Cappadocia, ^Nberc 
iieilher was to be ])rocured, u-ffl wlierc they were suddenly attacked 
by the sultan of the Seljiikiaii Turlcs, at tho’hcad of an immense 
force. The g\iides, wdiose treachery is apparent from tins fact alone, 
tied at the first sight of the Turkish anny, and the Christians were 
left to wage unequal w'arfare with their enemy, entangled and be- 
wildered in desert wilds. Toiling in their heavy mail, the Germans 
could make but little effective resistance to the attacks of the Turkish 
light horse, wffio w*cre down upon them one instant, and out of sight 
the next. How in the front and now in the rear, the agile foe showered 
his arrows uppn thorn, cmticftig tlEjm into swamps and hollows, from 
*which they could only tfxtricAoc themBelves after long struggles and 
great losses. The Germans, confounded by this mode of warfare, lost 
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all conception of the direction they were pursuing, and went back 
instead of forward. Suffering at tixe same time for want of provisions, 
they fell an easy prey to tlieir pursuers. Count Bernhard, one of tlie 
bravest leaders of the German expedition, was surrounded, with his 
whole div^ion, not one of whom escaped the Turkish arrows. The 
emperor himi»elf had nearly fallen a victim, and was twice severely 
wounded. So pprsevering was the enemy, and so little able w^ere the 
Germans to make even a show of resistance, that when Conrad at last 
reached the city of Nice, he found tjiat, instead of bung at the hcud 
of an imposing force of one hundred thousand foot and seventy thou- 
sand horse, he had but fifty or sixty thousand men, and these in the 
most worn and wearied condition. 

Totally ignorant of the treachery of the Greek emperor, although 
ho had been warned to beware of it, Louis VII. proceeded at the 
head of his army, through Worm? and Itatisbon, towards Constanti- 
nople. At llatisbon, ho was met by a deputation from Manuel, bear- 
ing loiters so full of hyperbole and flattery, tliat Louis ia-re])orled to 
have blushed when they were read to him by the Bishop of l/.ingrcs. 
The object of the deputation was to obtain from the h'reneli king a 
liromi-se to pass tlirough the Grecian territories in a peaceable and 
friendly manner, and to yield to the Greek emperor any eoiuiuest lie 
might make in Asia Minor. The first part of tbo proposition was 
immediately acceded to, but no notice was taken of the second and 
more unreasonable. Louis marched on, and, passing through Hun- 
gary, pitched Ilia tents in the outskirts of Constantinople. 

Oil Ilia arrival, Manuel scut him a friendly invitation to enter the 
city at the head of a sniaJl train. Louis at once accepted it, and was 
met hy tlie emperdi* at the jiorch of his palace. The fairest promises 
were made j every art that flattery eouM suggest was resorted to. and 
every argument employed, to induce him to yield his future eonquests 
to the Greek. Louis obstinately refused to pledge himself, and re- 
turned to his army conviueed tliat th«L emperor was a man not to bo 
trusted. Negotiations were, however, continued for several days, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the French army. The nen s that arrived 
of a treaty entered into between Manuel and the Turkisli siillan 
changed their dissatisfaction into fury, and the leaders demanded to 
be led against Consi-antiriople, swearing that they would raze the 
treacherous city to the ground. Louis did not feci inclined to accede 
to this proposal, and, breaking up his camp, ho crossed over into Asia. 

Here he heard, for the first tifiie, of the misl^ps of the German 
emperor, whom he found in a w'of»l plight under the walls of Nice. 
The two monarchs united their forces, and yiarched together along 
the sea-coast to Ephesus; but Conrad, jealous, it would appear, of the*. 
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superior numbers of tbe Frencli, and not liking to sink into a vassal, 
for the time being, of his rival, withdrew abruptly with the remnant 
of his legions, and returned to Oousp-ntinople. Manuel was all 
smiles and courtesy. He condoled vtth the German so feelingly 
upon his losses, and cursed the stupidity or treachery of the guides 
with such apparent heartiness, tliar Conrad was half inclined to 
believe in his sincerity. 

Louis, marching, onward in the direction of JcT'.finlcm, came up 
with Jjc enemy /in the banks of tjie Meander. The Turks contested 
the passage of the river, hut the French biibed a jH‘asant to point 
out a foru lower down; crossing the river without difliculty,- they 
attacked the Turks with mucli vigour, and put tluun to iiight. 
Whether the Turks wore really defeated, or merely pretended to be 
so, is doubtful ; but the latter supposition seems to he the true one. 
It is probable that it was part of a concerted plan to tlraw tlio invaders 
onwards to more unfavourable ground, wdicre tlieir destnietion might 
he more certain. If such were the scheme, it succeeded to the heart’s 
V ish of its projoc'tors. The Crusaders, on tlic third day after their 
victory, arrived at a steep mountain-pass, on tlie summit of which 
the Turkish host lay concealed so artfully, that not the slightest ves- 
tige of their presence could be poVeeived. “ W ith labouring steps 
and slow,” they toiled up the stee]> ascent, wlien suddenly a tremen- 
dous fragment of rock eanic bounding down ilie prt'eii)ices uith an 
awful crash, bearing dismay and death before it. At the same instant 
the Turkish archers starknl from their hiding-places, and discliarged 
a shower of arrows upon tlu* foot-soldiers, wlio fell hy hundreds at a 
time. The arrows rebounded harmlessly against, the iron mail of t he 
knights, whieli the Turks observing, took aim at their steeds, and 
horse ,aud rider fell down the steep into the rapid torrent which 
rushed below. Louis, wlio commanded the rear-guard, received the 
first intimation of the onslaught from the sight of the wounded and 
flying soldiers, and, not knowing the numbers of the enemy, he 
pushed vigorously forward to stay, Dy his presence, the panic which 
had taken possession of his a.ri;;y. All his efforts were in vain. Im- 
mense stones coniiimed to be hurled upon them as they advanced, 
bearing men and horse before them ; and those who succeeded in 
forcing their way to tlic top were met hand-to-]jand by the Turks, 
and cast down headlong upon their companions. Louis himself 
fought with the energy of desperation, but had great difEculty to 
avoid falling into the enemy’s handtr. Hr escaped at last under cover 
of the night, with the rcmnai^t of 1^’ > forces, and took up his position 
before Attalia.*^ Here h?^ restc'ed the discipline and the courage of 
tis disorganised and disheartened* followers, and debated with liis 
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c{i]>tains tlie plan that was to be pursued. After suffering severely 
both from disease and famine, ^it was resolved that they should 
niarcli (o Antioch, which siijl remained an indcpondciit principality 
under tlie successors of Bohemund of Tarcntiun. At this time the 
s(>vci‘cig»tv was vested in the person of Ila^anondjtho uncle of* Eleanor 
of A(jnitaim), This prince, presuming upon his relationship to the 
ErcMurli queen, endeavoured to withdraw Louis from tlie grand object 
of the Crusade — the defence of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and secure 
his oo-operaiion in extending the l^its and the pover of his princi- 
paiity of Autio(di. The rriiice of Tripoli formed a similar design; 
but Louis ri‘jccted the offers of both, and marched, after a short 
delay, to Jc'rusalem. The Emperor Conrad was there before him, 
having left Constantinople with promises of assistaiujc from Manuel 
Counieuus — assistance which never arrived, and was nevtsr intended. 

A groat eonncil of the Christaiii princes of Palestine, and the 
leaders of the Crusade, was then summoned, to discuss the future 
operations of the w'ar. It was ultimately determined that it would 
furllior the cause of the cross in a greater degree if the united armies, 
instead of proceeding to Edessa, laid siege to the city of Damascus, 
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and drove the Saracens from tha^strollg position. Xlns was a bold 
sclu'Tue, and, had it been boldly /ollow’cd t)ut, would liave insured^ 
in all probability, the success of the war. But the Cliristian Icaderi 
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never learned from experience the necessity of union, that very soul 
of great ontei-prises. Tliougli tliey |11 agreed upon the policy of the 
plan, yet every one had his own notiorft* to the uieaus of executing 
it. The princes of Antiodi and Tri}K d were jealous of each other, 
and of the king of Jerusalem. Tlic Ei qieror Conrad was jealous of 
the King of France, and the King of France was disgusted with them 
all. Jlut ho had come out to Pah'sliiie in accordance Avith a solemn 
vow ; hi A religion, though it may be called bigotry, wr.s sincere ; and 
lie detcriuhed ti roinaiii to the v^-ry last moment that a cbancc was 
left of eitecting any good for the cause he had set his heart on. 

The sicgc of Damascus was accordingly commenced, and Avitli so 
much ability and vigour that the Christians gained a considerable 
advantage at the very outset. For weeks the siege was pressed, till 
ilic shattered fortifications and diminishing resistance of the besieged 
gave evidence that the city could not hold out much longer. At that 
moment the insane jealousy of the leaders led to dissensions that 
soon caused the utter failure, not only of the siege, but of tlie Cru- 
A modern cookery- bi>ok, ii^ giving a recipe for cooking a liai^', 
says, “First catch your hare, and tlien kill it” — a maxim of indis- 
putable wisdom. The Cliristian chiefs, on this occasion, Imd not so 
much sagacity, for they hogau a violent dispute amoug themselves 
for the possession of a cit y which u as still unconquered. There being 
already a prince of Antioch and a prince of Tripoli, twenty claimants 
started for the princijiality of Damascus ; and a grand council of the 
leaders was held to determine the individual on whom the honour 
should devolve. Many valuable days were Avastod in this discussion, 
the enemy in the meanwhile gaining strength from th(;ir inactivity. 
It uas at length, after a stormy deliberation, agTQed that Count 
Fobert of Flanders, Avho had twice visited tlie Holy Laud, should ho 
invested witli the dignity. The other claimants refused to recognise 
him or to co-operate in th ' siege until a more <‘quital)le arrnnge- 
meifl had been made. Sns^^’.jiou iilied the camp ; tlic‘ most sinisb r 
riiniours of intrigues and treachery AA'ere set afk^at; mid the discon- 
tented candidates withdreAV at last b> the other side of the city, and 
coinifncnced operations on their oavji aci^ount without a })robability of 
success. They w^erc soon joined by the rest of the army. The con- 
sequence was that the Aveakest side of the city, and that on wliieli 
tJiey had already made considerable progress in tin; Avork of demoli- 
tion, was left uncovered. The enemy Avas prompt to profit by the 
mistake, and received an abundant 5jupply of provisions, and reforti- 
fied the walls, Jiefore the CrustdersA.*me to their senses again. When 
this desirable event In li^^ened, it was too late. Sapli Eddin, tbe 
powerful cmir of Mousoul, was in the neighbourhood, at tlic head of 
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a large army, advancing by forced marclics to the relief of the city. 
The siege was abruptly abandoned, and the foolish Crusaders returned 
to Jerusalem, having done r othing to weaken the enemy, but every 
thing to wT.aken themselves. 

The freshness of enthusiasm had now completely subsided ; even 
the meanest soldiers were sick at heart. Conrad, from whose fierce 
zeal at the outset so much might have been expected, was wearied 
with reverses, and returned to Europe with the poor remnant of his 
host. Louis lingered a short time, .longer, for very^shaine, but the 
pressing solicitations of his minister Snger induced him to return to 
France. Thus ended the second Crusade. Its history is but a chro- 
nicle of defeats. It left the kingdom of Jeriisalcni in a worse state 
than w hen it quitted Europe, and gained nothing but disgrace for 
its loaders, and discourageiuciit for all concerned. 

St. Bernard, who bad jiropbesicd a result so diflerent, fell after 
this into some disrepute, and exjxTieiiced, like many oilier prophets, 
the fate of being 'without lu nour in his own conniry. What made 
the matter worse, he could not obtain it in any other. Still, how- 
ever, there w(n’e not wanting zealous ad vocal os to stand forward in 
his behalf, and stem the tide of incredulity, w hich, nnoiiposed, would 
have carried away his reputation. The Bisliop of Freysinghen de- 
clared that prophets w'ore not alw^ays able to prophesy, and that the 
vices of the Crusaders drew' do'W'ii the w ratli of Heaven upon them. 
But the most ingenious excuse ever made for St. Bernard is to he 
found in his life by Gr('offroi do Clairvaiix, where ho pertinaciously 
insists that the Crusade w as not unfortunate. St. BiTiiard, ho says, 
had prophesied a happy result, and that result could no(. lie consi- 
dered other than bappy wliich had peopled heaveu w ith so glorious 
an army of martyrs. Gcotlroi wa.s a ennuiiig pleadiu*, and, no doubt, 
convinced a few' of the zealous; but plain peo[)l(‘, wOio were not 
wanting even in those days, retained their own opinion, or, wdiat 
amounts to the same thing, “ w cro cuivinced against their 'will.*'' 

Wo now come to®the consideration of the third Crusade, and of 
the causes wdiich rendered it nec('ssary. The epidemic frenzy, which 
had been cooling ever since the issue of the first expedition, was itiow 
exiinct, or very nearly so, and the nations of Europe looked w ith 
4Jol(i indifference upon the armaments of their princes. But chivalry 
had flourished in its natural element of war, ami was now in all its 
glory. It ('ontinued to supply armies for the Holy Land when the 
popular ranks refused to deliver up their able-btid 'od swarms. Poetry, 
w'bicli, more than religion^ inspired the- third Crusade, ^was then but 
caviare to the million,” who lia^ other matters, of sterner import, 
to claim all their attention. But the kniglits and their retainers lis- 
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tened with delight to the martial and amatory strains of the minstrels, 
minnesangors, troiivOres, and troubadours, and burned to win favour 
in ladies’ eyes by sliewing prowess in tin Iloly Land. The third was 
truly the romantie era of the Crusat'es. Men fought then, not so 
much for the sepulchre of Jesus and iuc maintenance of a Christian 
kingdom in the East, as to gain glory for themselves in the best and 
almost only field \^’here glory could be obtained. T^iey fought, not 
as zeal: '■'=«, but a' soldiers ; not for religion, but for honour .: not for 
the crovn of iiiftrtyrdom, but fonthe favour of the lovely. 

It is ii(.t necessary to enter in^o a detaiJ of the events by which 
Saladin attained the sovereignty of the .East, or how, after a. suc(*es- 
sion of engagetnents, lie planted the Moslem banner once more upon 
tlie baitlonienls of Jerusalem. The Christiati knights ami popula- 
tion, iueluding the grand ordiTs of St. John, the Hospitallers, and 
tin,' Templars, w ei*e sunk in an abyss of vice, and, torn by unworthy 
j(*al(>usios and dissensions, were unable to resist tlio ivell-trained 
armies which ilie Aviso and mighty Saladin brought forward to crush 
iiicm. But th(^ iH'ws of their fall created a painful sensation among 
tlio chivalry of Europe, at] lose no olest members Avorc linked to the 
dw idlers in J^ih'stim' l)y many lies, both of blood and friendsliip. 
The news of tlie great liuitle ol' riberias, in vvliiidi Sahidin dtd'eated 
the Christian host Avith terrible slaughter, arrived first in Europe, 
and Avas followed in quick succession by that of tlie cajjturc of Jeni- 
Salem, Antioch, Tripoli, and other cities. Dismay soized upon the 
<-lergy. The B(q)e (Urban 1 1 1 .) 

AMIS SO afh'cted by tlie news that 
he pined away for grief, and aaus 
scarcely seen to smile again, uutil 
he .sank into tlie sleep of deatli.’^' 

Ilissnccessi>r,0 regory VI T J felt 
tlieloss a.s aeutoly,but had octru* 
strength to bear it, and iin iruel^d 
all the eJergy of the Christian 
world to stir up tlio people to 
arifis lor tlie recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. William, archbishop 
of Tyre, a humble follower in tlie 
path of Peter the Hermit, left Pa- 
leBtine (o preacli to the kings of ^ 

Europe the miseries he liad Avit- 

nessed, and ifo incite them t^) the4oscuo. The renowned Frederick 
•BarbarossEr the empero^r of Cermany, speedily collected an army, and 
♦ James of Vit^; William deNangis, 
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passing over into Syria with less delay than had ever before awaited 
a crusading force, defeated ilie Saracens, and took possession of the 
city of Iconium. He was luifortunately cut off in the middle of his 
siKMsessful career, imprudently bathing in the Cydnns * while ho 
w’as overheated, and the l)iiko ol' Saabia l;Ook the command of tlu^ 
oxj)edition. ffJie latter did not prove so able n general, and met 
witli notliiug but reverses, ahhough ho enabled to maintain n 
footing at Antioch until assistance arrived from Iniropo. 
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Henry II. of Ihigland and PJiilip Augustus of France, at the head 
of their chivalry, sujiportinltlio Crusade with all their influence, until 
w ars and dissensions jioarer honui estranged them from it for a time. 
The two kings met at Gisors in Normandy in the month of January, 

♦ The desire of ooraparinpr two srroat moiibas teiuptcil many writers f o drown Proderiok 
in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander so imprudently>.bathed (Q. Curt. lib. ill. c. 4, 6) ; 
but, from the march of the emperor, 1 rather judge that his Saleph is the Cacodnus, a 
stream of less iiirao, but of a longer course.— Griiion. 
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1188 , accompanied by a brilliant train of knights and warrioi’s. WiJ. 
liam of Tyro was present, and expounded the cause of the cross witli 
considerable eloquence, and the whole asi^ jmbly bound ibeinsclves by 
oath to proceed to Jerusalem. It wa^- agree{l at the same time that 
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a tax, called baladins tithe, and consisting of the tenth part of all 
possessions, wliethor landed or personal, should ho enforced ovct 
Christendom, upon ev^ry on- who was either unable or nnnilling to 
assume the cross. The lord of : v^ry foof, whether lay or eeelesiasticnl, 
was ehnrgod to raise the tithe Avithin ]>is own jwisdictiou ; and any 
one who refused to pay liis quota becarjj^ by that act the bondsman 
and ?J)sohito property of liis lord. At the same time the groat('st 
indulgence Avas show n t,o those who assumed the cross ; no man A\'as 
at liberty to stay tlunn by process of auy kind, AvludJier for debt, or 
robbery, or murder. Tlic king of France, at the breaking up of tiio 
conference, summoned a parliament at Paris, wliero these resolu- 
tions were solemnly <;piifirnied, w^hilS Henry II. did the same for his 
Norman possessions at Poue», andiior England at Gedclington, in 
Northamptonshire. To the \\ ords of an ancient chronicler,* “ he 

♦ Stowe. 
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held a parliament about the voyage into the Holy Land, and troubled 
the whole land with the paying of tithes towards it.” 

But it was not England alone 
that was “ troubled ” by the tax. 
The people of France also looked 
upon it with no pleasant feelings, 
and appear from that time forth to 
have changed theii;, indifference for 
th '! Crusade into aversion. Even the 
clergy, w^ho w^ere exceedingly willing 
that other people should contribute 
half, or even all their goods in fur- 
tlicrance of their favourite sclienie, 
were Jiot at all anxious io conti'ibutc 
a single sous themselves. Millot* 
relaies that several of them cri(^d out 
against the impost. Among the rest, 
the clergy of Bhtnms were called 
upon to pay their <piota, but sent a 
cb*putaticu to the king, begging him 
to bo contented with the aid of th(‘ir 
prayers, as they were too poor to con- 
tribute in any other shape. Pliilip 
Augustus knew better, and by way 
of giving them a lesson, employed 
three nobles of tljo vicinity to lay 
waste the Cljurch lands. The clergy, 
informed of the outrage, applied to the king for redress. “] will 
aid yon with my prayers,” said tlm inonareli. condescendingly, “ and 
will entirm. those gentlemen to let the Church alone.” He did 
as lie had promised, hut in such a inaunor that the nobles, who 
nppreeialed the joke, continued tlmiV devastations as before. Again 
the elergy applied fb the king, “ AVhat would you have of me?” 
ho replied, in answer to their remonstrances : “ you gave me your 
prayers in my necessity, and I have given you mine in yours.’^- The 
clergy understood the argiimeut, and thought it the wiser course to 
pay their quota of Saladin’s tithe without further parley. 

This anecdote shews the unpopularity of the Crusade. If the 
(ilergy disliked to contribute, it is no wonder that the people felt still 
greater antipathy. But the chivalry of Europe was eager for the 
atfray : the tithe was rigorously'colledted, and armies from England, 
Franee, Biu'gundy, Italy, Flanders, and €lermany w^ere soon in the 
* EUmens de rRUtwrt dt Franott 
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field, live two kings wlio were to have led it were, Iiowever, drawn 
i^to broils by an aggression of Brehard duke of Guienno, better known 
as Ricbai’d Cceur de Lion, upon the ory of the Count of Toulouse, 

and the proposed joutney to Palestih > was delayed. War continued 
to rage between France atSld Englaa'*^ and with so little probability 
of a speedy termination, that many of the nobles, bouuo, to the Cru- 
sade, left the two monarcha to settle the difiereneef* /it their leisure, 
and prcceeded to Palestine without them. 

DcaU at lasi^teppcd in and regnoved Henry IL from the hostility 
of his foes, and the ireacliery and ingratitude of his children. Hia 
son Kichijj'd immedii tely concluded an alliance witl^hilip Augus- 
tus ; and the two young, valiant, and impetuous monarchs united 
all their energies to for^^ ard the Crusade. They met with a nu- 
merous and brilliant retinue at Honancourt in Normandy, where, in 
sight of their assembled chivalry, they embraced as brotluTs, and 
swore to live as friends and true allies, until a period of forty days 
after tlieir return from the Holy Land. Witli a view of purging 
tl)eir camp froin the follies and vices which had proved so ruinous 
to preceding expeditions, they dro^/ up a code of laws for the govern- 
ment of tlie army. Gambling had been carried to a great extent, 
and proved the fruitful source of quarrels and bloodshed; and one of 
their laws prohibited any person in the army, bencatb the degree of 
aknigbt, from playing at any game for money.* Knights and clergy^, 
men might play for money, but no one was permitted to lose or gain 
more than tw enty sliillings in a day, under a penalty of one hundred 
shillings. The ])ersonal attendanfs of the monarchs were also allowed 
to play to the same extent. The penalty in their case for infraction 
was that they should be whipped naked through the army for the 
space of three days. Any Crusader who struck another and drew 
blood was ordered to have his hand cut ofl’; and whoever slew a 
brother Crusader wul coudcjnutvl to be tied alive to the corpse of 
liis victim, and buried with hhii# No young women were allowed to 
folio w^ tlie army, to the great sorrow of ^^any vicieus and of many vir- 
tuous dames, who had not courage to elude the decree by dressing in 
male^attire. But many high-miud- d and' affectionate maidens and 
matrons, bearing the sword or the spear, followed their husbands 
and lovers to the war in spite of King Kichard, and in defiance of 
danger. The only women allowed to accompany the army in their 
own habiliments were washerwomen of fifty years complete, and any 
others of the fair sc r^who had reachSd the same age. 

These nJes paving been piwmulgmted, the two monarchs marched 
together to Lyons, who. thev separated, agreeing to meet again at 

* Strutt's Sport* and Faaimn, 
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Messina. Philip proceeded across the Alps to Genoa, where he took 
ship, and was conveyed in safety to the place of rendezvous. Jtichard 
turned in the direction of Marseilles, wliere ho also took ship fo^ 
Messina. His impetuous disposition hurried him into many squab- 
bles by the way, and his knights and followers, for the most part 
as brave add as foolish as himself, imitated him very zealously in this 
particular. At Messina the Sicilians charged the most exorbitant 
prices for ever^'^ necessary of life, liichard’s army in vain remon- 
strated. From words they came to blows, and, as a last resource, ])lun * 
dered the Sicilians, since they could not trade witli th^'in. Oputirual 
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battles were the consequence, in one of which Lebrun, the favourite 
attendant of Eichard, lost his life. The peasantry from far and near 
came flocking to the aid of the tfl>wn8]lbaple, and the battle soon be- 
came general. Eichard, irritated, at the.los# of his favourite, and in# 
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cited by a report that Tancred, the king of Sicily, was iiglitiug at tbo 
bead of bis own people, joined the mtlee with bis boldest knigbi s. 
and, beating back the Sicilians, atlae|i:v d the city sword in band, 
stormed the battlements, tore dowi| lie flag of Sicily, and planted 
bis own in its stead. This collision^ ' v’-e groat offence ip the king of 
France, who became from that time jealous of Bicbaid. and appre- 
bensiv’e that bis design was not so mucb to re-estalOisb tlio Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem as to make conquests for bbnsolf. Ho, bow^- 
ever, A' »*ted b- influence to restore peace between the English and 
Sicilian s, and shortly afterwards 'set sail for Acre, with distrust of bis 
ally gerivii xating in bis heart. 

lUcbard remained bcbi .d for some weeks in a state of inactivity 
quite unaccountable in one of bis temperament. He appears to have 
bud no more squabbles with tbe Sicilians, but to bare lived an easy, 
luxurious life, forgetting, in the lap of pleasure, tbe objects for wJiicb 
bo bad quilted bis own dominions and tbo dangerous laxity be w as 
introducing into his army. TJie superstition of bis soldiers recalled 
Ijiiu at length to a sense of bis duty: a comet was scon for several 
successive nights, wbicli was ibouqht to menace them with the ven- 
gcijico of Heaven for their delay. Shooting stars gave them siii^ar 
warning; and n fanatic, of the name of Joachim, with bis drawn 
sword in bis hand, and bis long hair streaming w'ildly over bis sboiil- 
d(n'e, went through tbe camp, howding all night long, and predicting 
plague, fainiuc, and every other calamity, if they did not sot out 
immediately, llicbard did not deem it prudent to neglect tbe intima- 
t ions ; and, after doing bumble penance for bis remissness, bo set sail 
for Aero. 

A violent storm dispersed bis fleet, but be arrived safely at llbodes 
with the principal part of the armament. Here be learned that throe 
of bis ships had been stranded on the rocky coasts of Cyprus, and that 
tlio ruler of the island, Isaac C’oinuenus, bad permitted bis peojde to 
pi llagc tbe unfortunate crows, bad refused shelter to bis botrol bed 

bride, the Princess Bcrengaria, and his sister, w l^,iu one of tbe ves- 
sels, had been driven by stress of weatlu r into tbe port of Limisso. 
Tbo fiery monarch swore to be revenged, and, collecting all bis ves- 
sels, bailed back to Limisso. Isaac Comnenus refused to apologise or 
exj)lain, and Iticbard, in no mood to be trifled w itb, landed on the 
island, routed with great loss tbe forces sent to oppose him, and laid 
tbe whole country under contribution. 

On bis arrival at Acre ho foumd the whole of tbe chivalry of 
Europe there before him. Guy of L .signan, tbe king of J erusalem, 
bad long before^ collected ^be bo’d .Knights of the Temple, the Hos- 
pital, and St. John, and h^d kid siege to Acre, which was resolutely 
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Europe. His joy was extreme on the arrivnl of Philip with all liis 
chivalry, and he only waited the coming of (\rur do Lion to make 
one last decisive attack upon the AVhen the fleet of England 

M'.'is first seen approaching tho slia* of Syria, a universal shout 
arose from the Christian camp; and . hen Hiehard landed with his 
train, one loader still pierced to tb.‘ very inountayip of’ tlie south, 
where SaJadin V«iy with all his army. 

If. may l)C' emarkod as characteriai-ic of this Crusade, tliat (he 
Cio'iH iHi s and lie Moshnns no longer looked \i non ea(*)i other as 
, barliariana, to whom mercy was a crime. Each host entertained the 
highest inuiiiration for tlje bravery and infignanirnity of the other, 
and, in their occasional t\ aces, met upon the most friendly terms. 
The Moslem warriors were full of courtesy to the Cliristian knights, 
and had no other regret than to think tliat such fine fellows were not 
Maliomedans. The Christiana, with a feeling precisely similar, ex* 
tolled to the skies the nobleness of the Saracens, and sighed to think 
that such generosity and valour should bo snlJied by disbelief in the 
O. ^pel of Jesus. J3ut when the strife began, all these feelings dis- 
appoar('(l,'and the struggle becaiiie mortul. 

The jealousy excited in the mind of Philip by the events of Mes- 
sina still rankled, and the two inonarchs I'efused to act in concert. 
Instead of making a joint attack upon tho k)wu, the French monarch 
assailed it alone, and w’as repulsed. Eichard did the same, and with 
the same result. Philip tried to seduce ilie soldiers of Jiicdiard from 
their allegiance by the ofler of three gold pieces j)er month to (Tery 
knight wlio ^vould forsake the banners of England fjpr those of France. 
Eichard endeavoured to neutralise the ofler by a larger one, and pro- 
mised four piect‘s to every French knight who shot4id join the Lion of 
Fhigland. In this unworthy rivalry their time was n a.sted, to the great 
detriment of tlie discipline and efliciency of their followers. 8ome g(4od 
w'fi^ nevertheless efieeVd; f r^he mere presence of two such armies 
prevented the besieged city T ‘Tu receiving snp^Jies, and tlic inluibi- 
tants were reduced by famine to tho most wofnl straits, Saladin did 
not fleem it prudent to risk a general engvigenicnt by coining to their 
relief, but preferred to wait till diss*u»sioh li«d weakmied his enemy; 
and made liim an easy prey. Perhaps if he Jmd been aware of the 
real extent of the extn^mity in Acre, he would liave changed his 
plan; but, cut off from the town, ho did not know its misery till it 
was too late. Aftcaa short trace flie city capilulat(*d upon terms so 
severe that Saiadir aft.c;y’?ar(ft rcfu^ul to latify them. I’ho chief con- 
ditions w ere, that the |l wood : f the true cross, captured by 

the Moslems in Jer^s* V slioulJ be restored ; that a sum of two 
hundred thousand gold pieces should be paid ; and that all the Christ 
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tian prirto^iorei in Acre slioiild be released, together witli two hundred 
knights and a thousand soldiers detained in captivity by Snladin. 
The eastern monarch, as may be well conceived, did not set much store 
on the wood of the cross, but was nevertheless anxious to keep it, as 
lie knew its possession by the Christians would do more than a vic- 
tory to restore their courage. He refused, therefore, to deliver it up, 
or to accede to any of the conditions ; and Itichard^ as ho had pr»- 
viously threatened, barbarously ordered all the Sa.ra» 4 en prisoners h 
his power to be put to death. ' 

The possession of the city only caused new and unhappy dissen- 
sions between the Christian leaders. The Archduke of Austria 
unjustifiably hoisted his flag on one of the towers of Acre, wJiich 
iliehard no sooner saw than he tore it down with his own liands, and 
trampled it under his feet. Philip, though he did not ayin})athise 
M'ith the archduke, w^as piqued at the assumption of Iliehard, and 
the breach between the two monarchs beeainc wider than ever. A 
foolish dispute arose at the same time between Guy of Lusignan and 
Conrad of Moutferrat for tlic ei'own of Jerusalem. The inferitu* 
knights were not slow to imitate }ho pernicious example, and jea- 
lousy, distrust, and ill-will reigned in the Christian camp. In the 
midst of this confusion the king of Prance suddenly announced his 
intention to return to his own country. Iliehard was filled with 
indignation, and exclaimed, “Eternal shame light on liiin, and on 
all Erauce, if, for any cause, he leave this work unfinished V* But 
PiuHp was not to be stayed. His health had 8ufler{‘d by his residence 
in the East ; and^ ambitious of playing a first part, he preferred to 
play nojio at all than to play second to King Jlichard. Leaving <‘i 
small deiaelnnent of Burgundians behind, he returned to France 
with the remainder of his army; and C(eur dc Lion, without feeling, 
in the multitude of his rivals, tliat lie had lost the greatest, be- 
cjiiuo painfully convinced that the i^ht annofthc entcj'prise Vas 
lopped ofl’. “ 

After his departure, Bieluird refortilled Acre, restored tlie Chris- 
tian worship in the churches, and leaving a Christian garriscwi to 
liroteci it, marclied idoiig the sea-coast towards Ascalon. Suladin 
was on the alert, and sent his light horse to attack the rear of the 
Christian army, while he himself, miscalculating their weakness 
since the defection of Philip, endeavoured to force them to a general 
eiigagoment. The i*ival armies met near Azokis, A fierce battle 
ensued, in u hich Saladin was deflated rfiid put to flight, and the road 
to Jerusalem left free for the Crusaders. • 

Again discord exerted its baleful influence, and prevented Bichard 
fi'om following up his victory. His opinion was constantly opposed 
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by tlic other leaders, sdi jealous of hisbraivoi^ "iadtefciotieo ; aAd the 
aniiy, instead of inarcbiug to Jera's^de^'r or iivdn to Aaoaloh, k wa's 
first intended, proceeded to Jaffa, aud remained in idleness until 
Saladin was again in a eondition to wag* vtar against them. 

Many months were spent in fruitle s hostilities and as fruftlesd 
n(‘goiiHtioiia. llichard’s wish was to reea})tnro Jcrusalrm ; hat there 
w ere d^niculties in the way, which cron his bold sprd could not cou- 
MiKT, ris ou.. utolcrable pride was not tuc least (5au.»oof the evil ; 
lor u V.JU. tigcd 1 iiiy a goneroit^ spirit, who would have been willing 
to co-operaio valli liim in all cordiality. At Kngth it was agreed to 
march to In Holy City ; but the progress made was so slow and pain- 
ful, that the soldiers murrarrecl, and the leaders meditated refreaf, 
The weather was hot and dry, and there was little water to be pro- 





cured. Saladin had choked up the wells and cisterns on the route, 
and the army liad not zeal onough*to push fonvard amid suchpriya- 
tion. At Betldehem a couijpil held, to debate whether they 
should retreat Or advance. Betreat was decided upon, and imme- 
diately commenced, i is said, tbit Richard was first led to a hill, 
whence he could obiaiu a sight of the towers of Jerusalem, and that 
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he so aFected at being so near it, and so unable to reliere it, that 
he Lid his fa(;6 behind Lis sliield, and sobbed aloud. 

The army separated into two divisions, the smaller falling back 
upon J affa, and the larger, commanded by llichard and the Duke of 
Burgundy, returning to Acre. Before the English monarch had made 
all his prepai'ations for his return to Europe, a messenger reached 
Acre wdth the intelligence that Jaffa was besieged by Saladin, and 
that unless relieved immediately, the city would be taken. The 
French, under the Duke orBnrgun<Jy, were so wearied with the war 
that they refused to aid their brethren in Jaffa. Kiehard, bljshing 
with shame at their })UHillaniniity, called Jiis English to the rescue, 
and arrived just in time to save the eit)^ His very name i>ut the 
Saracens to flight, so great was their dread of his prowess. Saladin 
regarded liim with the warmest admiration, and when llichard, after 
his victory, demanded licace, willingly acceded. A truce was con- 
cluded for three years and eight montlj.s, during w hich Christian pil- 
grims w'erc to enjoy the liberty of visiting Jerusalcin without hin- 
drance or payment of any tax. The Crusaders w'ere ullow'cd to retain 
the cities of Tyre and Jafla, with the country intervening. Saladin, 
w itli a princely generosity, invited many of the Christians to visit 
Jerusalem ; and several of the leaders took advantage of his offer to 
f(‘a8t their t‘yes upon a spot which all considered so siwn’ed. Many of 
them w ere entertained for days in the sultan's ow n palace, from w hich 
they returned wdtli their tongu<*.s laden w ith ilu^ praises of the noble 
infidel, llichard and Sahuliu never met, though the impression that 
they did will remain <»u many minds, w ho hav»* been dazzled by the 
glorious fiction of Sir AValler Sci)tt. But each admired the prow'css 
and nobleness cd’ s^ul of his rival, and agreed to terms far less onerous 
than either wouhl Iiave accepted, had this mutual admiration not 
existed. ♦ 

111© king of Englaiul no longer delayed his departure, for mes- 
sengers from his ow n country hrougli^ imperative news that his pre- 
sence w as required to defeat the intrigues that were fomenting against 
Ills crown. His long imprisonment in the Austrian dominions and 
final ransom are too w ell known to bo dwelt upon. And thus ei^ed 
tiie third Cru.sade, less destructive of human life than the two first, 
but quite as useless. 

* Kichanl loft a hifri* roimtation in Pale»lme. So terror di<l hia aainc occasion, 
that the women of Syria usetl it to fri;?hU’ii Itu'ir chihlren for af^es artorwards. Kvery dis- 
obe<Hcnt t'hild beeamo atill when told that Kiii}? llichard c<ihunf<. Kven men Hharcd 
the panic that bin name created ; and a huiArcd veaVrf unorwardt!, whctwxcr a horf«c shied 
at any object in the way, his rider would oxchum, “ What,' dost thou thijik King Jlielianl 
tain the buahl“* 
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The flame of papular enthusiasm now burned pale indeed, and all 
the efforts of popes and potentates insuflieient to rekindle it.. 
At last, aftet fliekerinfr unsteadily, like a lamp expiring in the socket, 
it burned up ])rightly for one linal in^tnnt, and was extinguished for 
ever. . * * 

The fourth Crusade, as connect^ with popular feeiing, requires 
little or no notice. At the death of :.jahidin, wliich^happeued a year 
after tUe eonclT|8ion of bis truce with llichurd of England, his vast 
empire fell to nieces. 11 is broljier Saif ISddin, or Sapluiddin, seixed 
upon s./ria, in ho possession of which he was troubled by the sons of 
Saladiu. When this intelligeneo reached Europe, the pope, Celes- 
tine HI., judged tlio moment favourable for preaehing a new Crusade. 
But every nation in Euro pe was unw'illing and cold towards it. The 
people had no ardour, and kings were oecupi(‘d with more weighty 
matters at home. The only monareh of Europe who encouraged it 
was the Emperor Henry of Germany, under whose auspices t he Dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria took the field at the head of a considerable 
forc<'. They landed in Palestine, and found anything hut a welcome 
from the CJiristian inhabitants. Under tl»e mild sway of Saladin, 
tliey liad enjoyed repose and toleration, and both vv(‘re endangen'd by 
the arrival of the Germans. Tliey looked upon them in consequence 
as ovor-oflieious intruders, an<l gave them no eneonragement in the 
warfare against Sapluuldin. The result of this Cru.sade was even 
more disastrous tlum the last ; for the Germans contrived not only to 
embit ter the Saracens against the Christians of Jinlca, but to lose the 
strong city of dafln, and cause the destruction of nine-tenths of the 
army with wliieli they had quitted Europt*. Aud g^o ended the fourth 
Crusjulc, 

The fifth was more important, and had a result which its })ro. 
jeetors never dreamed t»f — no le.ss than the sacking t>f Constantinoph*, 
and th(‘ placing of a FreneJi dynasty upon the imperial throne of tlie 
eastern Caesars. Each sueceeiing pope, however much he may have 
differed from his predecess us on other pointv, zealously agreed in 
one, that of maintaining by every jmssible means the papal asccn- 
deu^y- No schenl(^ was so likely to aid in this endeavour as the C’ru- 
sades. As long as they could persuaxle the kings and nobles of Europe 
to fight and die in Syria, their own sway w as secured over the minds 
of men at home. Such being their object, tlu'y never impiired w lic- 
ther a Crusade was or wois not likely to he .successful, whether the 
time were well or jll chosen, or IH'hether men and money could lie 
procured in sufficient abundance. % Pope Innoeenflll. would liave 
been proud if he Could Iqjve ben Hi • refractory monarchs of England 
and France into so much subtr’ssion. .But »Iohn and Philip Augusta® 
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M'ero both engaged. Both htid deeply offended the Church, and had 
been laid under het ban, and J>oth were occupied in important reforms 
at home ; Philip in besterwing imthunitiea upon bis subjects, and 
fTohn in liaving thetn forced from him. The emissaries of the pope 
therefore iiiitnl them in vain j but as in the first and second Crusades, 
the eloquence of a powerful preacher incited the nobility, and througli 
them a certain ]y)riion of the people : Foulque bishop of Neuilly, an 
ambitions and enterprising prelate*, entered fully into the views of 
the court of Home, and preached Crusade wherewr heeouldfind 
an audiem^e. Chance favoured him to a degree ho did not himself 
expect, for he liad in general found but few proselytes, and those few 
but cold in tlic cause. Theobald count of Champagne had insti- 
tuted a grand tournament, to w^hich he had invited all the nobles 
from far and near. Upwards of two thousand knights were present 
with their retainers, iTCsides a vast concourse of people to witness the 
sports. In the midst of the festivities Foulque arrived upon the spot 
and conceiving the opportunity to 1>© a favourable one, he addressed 
the multitude in eloquent language, and passionately called upon 
them to enrol themselves for the new Crusade. The Count do Cham- 
pagne, young, ardent, and easily excited received the cross at his 
hands. The enthusiasm spread rapidly. Charles count of Blois fol- 
lowed the example, and of the two thousand knights present, scarcely 
one hundred and fifty refused. Tho popular phrensy seemed on the 
point of breaking out as in the days of yore. The Count of Flanders, 
the Count of Bar, the Duke of Burgundy, and tho Marquis of Mont- 
forrat brouglit all their vassals to swell the train, and in a very short 
space of time an ej^ectivc army was on foot and ready to inarch to 
Palestine. 

The dangers of an overland journey were too well understooil, 
and tho Crusaders endeavoured to make a contriict with sotuo of tlio 
Italian states to convey them over in their vessels. Dandolo, llm 
aged doge of Venice, offered them tin? galleys of the Kepublic ; Cut 
the Crusaders, on theh* arrival in that city, found themselves too j>oor 
1 o pay even half the sum demanded. Every means was tried to raise 
money ; tho Crusaders melted down their plate, and ladies gav(f up 
their trinkets. Contributions iKerc solicited from the faithful, but 
came in so slowly as to make it evident to all concerned, that the 
faithful of Europe were outnumbered by the prudent. Asa last re- 
source, Dandolo offered to convey^ them to Palestine at the expense 
of tho Bepublic, ,Jif they would previously aid in the recapture of 
the city of Zara, which had been %eizcd*frora the Venatians a short 
time iireviously by the king of TIungary. TSbe Crusaders consented,, 
much to the disj-lcasurc of the pope, who threatened oxoommunica- 
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tion Upon all who should be turned aside Oroiu the voyage to Joru- 
galem. But notvidthstaiidiiig tlic fulmftiuiions of the Church, the 
expedition never reached ralesliue. The siege of Zara was ppcodily 
undertaken. After a long and bravo h‘j *nec, the city snrrendercd 
at discroliou, and the Crusaders \v^e Vee, if tliey had «o chosen it, 
to use their swords against the Sal^c' is. lint the ainbitioii of the 
chiefs had been directed, by imforoscci). cirellnlst^ll(•^»s, t'lsewliere. 

After the death of Afanuel Conmenus, the Creel', t nipirc had fallen 
a I'j'ay *■ bitcstiii * divisions. Hi^ sou Alexius II. luwl succeeded him, 
but was ui.irdered after a short reign by his uncle Andronicus, who 
seized upoy the throne. His reign also was but of short duration, 
Isaac Angolus, a member of tlie same family, took u}> arms against 
the usurper, and having defeated and captured him in a]>itched battle, 
had him put to death. He also mounted the throne only to be cast 
down from it. His brother Alexius dcj)Osed him, and to incapacitate 
liim from reigning, put out his eyes, and shut him up in a dungeon. 
Neither was Alexius III. allowed to remain in peaceable possession 
of tlic throne j the son of the unhappy Isaac, whose namo also was 
AlcxiiiwS, lied from Constantinople, and liearing that the Crusad(*rs 
had undertaken the siege of Zara, made them tlie most magnifuu'nt 
oflers if they would afterwards aid him in depo.sing liis uncle. His 
otfers were, that if by their means he was ro*establi8hed in his father's 
dominions, he would place the Greek Church under the authority of 
the Pope of Home, lend the w^holo force of the Greek empire to ilic 
conquest of Palestine, and distribute two hundred thousand marks 
of silver among the crusacling army. The offer was accepted, w illi a 
proviso on the part of some of the leaders, that the^ should be fnu* to 
abandon the design, if it met with the diHai)proval of the pope. But 
this was not to be feared. The submission of tlie scliismatic Gre<‘ks 
to the See of .Rome was a greater bri).>e to the pontilf iJmn the utter 
annUiilation of tlic Saracen in Palestine wouhl have b(‘en. 

The Crusaders were soon in movement fyr the imjxwial city. 
Their operations were skilf'uiy and courageously directed, and spread 
suchjilismay as to paralyse ihc ctfortp of the usurper to retain jjosac.s- 
siou of his throne. After a vain reaistain e, he abandoned the city to 
its fate, and fled no one knew whither. I'lie aged and Idind Isna(! was 
taken from hi.s dungeon by liLs subjects, and phwvd ufwm fho throne 
ere the Crusaders were apprised of the flight of his rival. His sou 
AJcxiiis IV. was afterwards assoeiaied wdth him in the sovereignty. 

But the conditions of tlj/e trcf^iy gave offence to the Grecian 
people, whose preiates refused to place themselves under the domi- 
nion of the See of Borne. AJeadus at first endeavoured to pfwsuado 
Uis subjects to submission, and prayed the Crus^iders to remain in 
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Constaiiilnople tiniil they had fortified him in the poeeeesion of a 
throne which was yet far fiiDni secure. He soon became unpopnlair 
with his subjects ; and breaking faith with regard to the subsidies, 
he ofiended the Crusaders. War was at length declared upon him 
by both parties ; by his people for his tyranny, and by his foimer 
friends for his treachery. He was seized in his palace by his own 
guards, and thaown into prison, while the Crusaders were making 
ready to besiege his capital. The G-reeks immediately proceeded to 
the election of a new monarcdi; find looking abotlt for a^man of 
courage, energy, and perseverance, they fixed upon Alexius Ducas, 
who, M'ith almost every bad quality, was possessed of the virtues 
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they needed. He ascended the throne under Ihe name of Murzupldis. 
One of his first acts was to rid himself of his youngest predecessor— 
a broken lieart had already removed the blind old Isaac, no longer 
a stumbling-block in his way — and the young Alexius was soon after 
put to death in his prison. 

War to the knife was now declared between the Greeks and the 
Pranks ; and early in the spring -if the year 1204, preparations were 
commenced for an assault upon, Constantinople. The French and 
Venetians entered into a treaty Tor ihe division of the spoils among 
their soldiery; for so confident’ were they of success, that failure 
never once entered into their calculations. Tliis confidence led them 
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on to victory j while the Greeks, cowardly oh treacherous pe. pie 
always are, w ere parjilysed by a foreboding of cv J, It has u 
matter of a^to lishm nt to all historians, that ^Jurzuphlia, wiMi l)»o 
reputation or conn , wliieli lie luw! aecjuirocl, and the imiiicuse 
resour<'eP his disjv ^al, tiitok no better measurcH to rcpd the onset 
of the c . us. lers- heir numhers were aa a mere hiindful in com- 
parison with hose wliioh he could have brought agjj^inst lliem ; and 
if they had tae^ixopes of plunder to lead them on, the Greeks had 
their homes ^ > gght for, and tlu^r ve:y existeiuie as n nation to pro- 
tect. Aflei' an impctuoi^s assanlt, repulsed for one day, but renewed 
w ith double impetuosity on u other, the Crusaders lashed tlieir ves- 
sels against the w’alls, slow every man w ho opposed them, and, u ith 
jittlcj loss to themselves, entered the city. Murzujihlis tied, and Coj^- 
siantinoplc was give»' over to be pillaged by the vietors. The wealth 
tliey found was enormous. In money alone there was Hutfieient to 
distribute twenty marks of silver to each knight, ten to each squire 
or servant at arms, and five to each archer. Jewels, velvets, silks, 
nod (‘vi'T’v luxury of attire, witli rare wines and fruits, and valuable 

- •luuulise of every description, also fell into their liancls, and were 
boi'gld by'thc trading Venetian®, at i tlie prt^t-eeds disi ributed among 
the army. Two thousand persons were put to (he sword; Imt had 
lliere been less ])iunder to take up the jtttention of the victors, the 
slaughter would in all probability have been much greater. 

Ill many of the bloody wars which defile the page of history, we 
find that soldiers, utterly reckless of the w orks of God, w ill destroy 
his . masterpieee, man, w ith unsparing brutality, h^t linger w ith 
respect round the beautiful works of art. They wilj slaughter women 
and children, but spare a picture; w'ill hew down the sick, the ludp- 
l(‘ss, and the lioary-hcadcil, but refrain from injuring a line piece 
of sciil])ture. The Latins, on tlicir entrance into CoUvStantinojile, 
respected neither the works of God nor man, but vented tlunr brutal 
ferotn'ty upon tlie oiu*, and s^KLisfied their avarice upon the other. 
Many Ix'autiful bronze atatu' ^ above all price as works of art, were 
broken into pieces to be sold as old metal. The finely -eh isidlcd 
marWe. which could be put to no such • iic uses, w'as also destroyed 
with a recklessness, if jiossible, stlil inoiv; atrocious.* 

* Tht* foUowin^jr itf a list of some of the works of nrt thus destroyed, from Nicetas, a 
contcmr*orary Greek .luttior: 1st, A 4'olossal Juno, from the furura of Constantine, the 
head of which was so large th.it fimr horses c(\uld seareely draw it from the place where 
it stood to the palace. 2(loTlje stottj© of Paris, presenting the apidc to Venus. 3d. An 
Immense bronze p;ynnid, erowned by »■ fejonle^^figurc. which turned with the wind. 4th. 
Theeolossai statue of ikUcco'ibori, in bronae. which was broken down und east Into the 
famace. Under the inner niw. the hoj^u'a hind foot on the left side, was found a seal 
wrapped, in a woollen cloth. > th* A of Uerenlesi by Lysimachas, of such vaat 
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Tlie carnage being over, uud the 8|i©ii distributed, six persons were 
elioseu from among the Pranks and six from among the Venetians, 
wlio were to meet and elect an emperor, previously binding themselves 
by oath to select the individual best qualihed among the candidates. 
The ehoic§ wavered between Baldwin ephnt of Flanders and Boin« 
face marquis of Montferrat, but fell eventually upon the former. He 
w as straiglitway robed in the imperial purple, and became the founder 
of a new dynasty. He did not live long to enjoy his powtT, or to 
consolidate it for his successors, who, in their turn, 'yiere soon swept, 
away. In less than sixty years the ride of the Franks at Censtanti- 
nople W'as l>rouglit to as sudden and disastrous a termination as the 
reign of Murzuphlis : and this was the grand result of theiifth Crusade. 

Pope Innocent III., although lie bad looked with no very unfa- 
vourable eye upon these proceedings, regretted that nothing had been 
done for the relief of tlie Holy Laud ; still, upon every convenient 
occasion, lie enforced the necessity of a new'^ Crusade. Until the year 
1213, bis exhortations had no other etfeet than to keep the subject 
in tlie mind of lilurope. Fvery spring and summer, detachments of 
pilgrims continued to set out for Palestine to the aid of their brethren, 
but not in sutUeient numbers to be of mucli service. These periodical 
passages were called the Mariii, or the passage of March, 

and the passatjkmi Johamus, or the jiassagc of the festival of 8t. John. 
'Jiiose did not consist entirely of soldiers, armed against the Saracen, 
but of pilgrims led by devotion, and in performance of their vows, 
bearing nothing with them Imi their stall and ilieir W'allet. Early in 
the spring of 1213, a more extraordinni-y body of Crusaders was raised 
in France and Germany. An immense number of boys and girls, 
amounting, accorllhiig to some accounts, to thirty thousand, were 
-incited by the persuasion of two monks to undertake the journey to 
Palestine. They were no doubt compoDed of the idle and deserted 
chiUlreu wlio generally sw’arm iti great cities, nurtured in vice and 
daring, and ready for any thing. The object of the monks seems to 
Imve boon the atrocious one of inveigling them into slave-ships, on 
pret.ence of sending them to Syria, and selling them for slaves on the 
coast of Africa.* Great numbers of those poor victims wore shipped 

dimensiouB that the thumb was e(][U<a in eircumfcrence to tho waist of a niim. €lh. The 
Ash and his Driver, cast by order of Augrustus after the battle of Aotiura, in commomoralioii 
of his having diswjvorod tho position of Anthony through the means of an ass-driver. 
7lh. The Wolf suckling the Twins of Borne. Bth. The Gladiator in combat with a Lion, 
9th, The Hipi)opotaniu$. 10th. Tho Sphiiucs. lltU. An Eaglf fighting with a Serpent. 
12tli. A iHjavd iful statue of Helen. 13th. A group, ^ith a monster somcwliat resembling a 
bull engaged in deadly conflict with a serpent; and many other works of art, too numorous 
to mention. ^ 

* Bee Jacob do Voragino and Albericus. 
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at Marseilles ; but ike vessels, with the exemption of two or three, 
were wrecked on the shores of Italy, and every soul perished. The 
remainder arrived safely in Africa, and v ero bought up as slaves, and 
sent oft' into the interior of the country. Another detabchinent arrived 
li||Grenoa; but the accomplices in th’s 1 orrid plot havirnr taken no 
measures at that port, t'xpecting the n all at Marsoillts, they wt^re 
induced to return tt> their lioraes py 1 o Genoese. 

J^ullcr, in his quaint liistory of tie* i/o/y JFarrt, says that this 
Crusade was do jo by the instinct of the devil ; and In* adds n rofison. 
'which nay pr. voke mirth now^ but 'which wfis j»u{ 1‘orlli by the 
worthy n'stoiiaii in all soberness and sincerity. H * says, “ the devil, 
being clo) "d with the laiirderiiig of nion, desired a cordial of chil- 
dren’s blood to comf )rt his w'^cak stomach as epicures, when tired 
of mutton, resort to lamb ibr a cliimgo. 

It appears from other authors that the preaching of the vile monks 
had sucJi an cftect upon those deluded children, that tiny run about 
the country exclaiming, “0 Lord Jesus, restore thy cross to us!” 
and that neither bolts nor bar.s, tJte fear of I’athers, nor tlie love of 
mollu*rs,wa8 sulDcicnt to reairain them from journeying to Jerusalem. 

details of thest* si range ])roeeeding8 an* e;^eeedingly meagre 
ard confused, and none of the ontempornry writers who mention 
the subject have thought, it worth while to state the names of the 
monks who originated tin* selieim*, or the fate they met for their 
wickedness. Two mcrehanis of Marseilles, who w’erc to Inm* shared 
in tin* profits, were, it is said, brought to justice for some other 
crime, and suffered death ; but w'c are not informed w liethor they 
divulgnsd any circumstances relating to this matter. 

Pope Innocent III. does not seem to have hi :i aw are tliat tlio 
causes of this juvenile Crusade were sucli as liave been stated, for, 
upon being informed that numbers of them bad taken the cross, and 
were mareliing to the Holy Land, he exclaimed, “ These children are 
awake while we sleei) !” IIo imagined, apparently, that the mind of 
Europe was still be:*t on tke r(^*overy of Palestine, and that the zeal 
of these children implied a . urt ofreproach upo*n liis own Juki'w arm- 
ness. ^'“ory soon afterwards, ho bestirred liiniself w itli more activity, 
and Sent an encyclical letter to the clergy of Christendom, urging 
them to preach a new Crusade. M usual, a number of adventurous 
nobles, who had nothing else to do, enrolled themselves with their 
retainers. At a Council of Lateran, which was held w'hile these bands 
were collecting, Innocent announce^ tliat he himself W'ould take the 
Cross, and lead the armies of Clirist to the defence of his sepulchre. 
In all probabiltLy he w^ould htf^^e do^ ao, for he waa i'.ealoua enough; 
hut death stepped in, 1 destroy ea his project ere it was ripe. His 
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«ui'Wfisor pnroiiragcd tlie Crusade, tbougli he refused to accompany 
it ; and the armament continued in France, Englanil, and Germany. 
No headers of any importance joined it from the former countries. 
Andrew king of Hungary was the only monarch who had leisur^or 
inclination to Jeavo liis dominions. The Hnkt^a of Aiistria and Bavma 
joined iiiin w ith a coiisiderahio army of Germans, and marching to 
Sjwilatro, U)ok shij) for Cyprus, and from thence to Am‘. 

Ihe w hole cruiduct of tlie king of Hungary was ij^iarked by pusil- 
lanimity a>»d irresolution. He found liimsc^lf in the Holy Latid at the 
head of a very eflicicnt army ; the Saracens w ere taken by . iirpriso, 
and were for some weeks unprepared to oiler any resistance to his 
arms. He defeated the first body sent to oppose him, and marebed 
tow ards Mount Tabor w itli the intention ot“ seizing upon an ijnj)ortant 
fortress which the Saraeen.s ha.l recently <*onstrueted. lie arrived 
without ini})odimcnt at the mount, and might hav<* (‘usily taken it ; 
Imt a sudden fit of cowardice c.aine over Jiim. and he returned to 
Acre without striking a blow. He very soon afterwards abandoned 
th(‘ enterprise altogether, and returned to his own (country. 

'i'ardy reinfonjements arrived at intervals from Euroj>e; and the 
Duke of Austria, now' the chief leader of the expedition, liad still 
suflleient forces at liis command to trouble Ibe Saracens very seri- 
ously. It was resolved by him, in council with the other chiefs, tliat 
the whole em^rgy of the Crusade should be directed upon Kgy])t, 
the seat of tin* 8arae<‘n power in its iM'lationsJiij) to Palestine, and 
fVt>n] w'benee were drawn tbc ttontinual levi(‘s that were brought 
against them by the sultan. Damietta, which commanded the river 
Nile, and w as one of the most important cities of Egypt, w as chosen 
as the first point 'tW* attack. The siege was fortliwith eonnnenced. 
ami carried on with considerable energy, until the Crnsadi'rs gained 
pos8(‘s.‘<ion of a tower, wdiich projected into the middle of the stn'ain, 
and w as looked upon as the very key of the city. 

While congratulating themselves upon this success, and w asting 
in revelry the time w I, deli should have been employed in turning it to 
turlher advantage, they received the new s of the death of the w ise 
Sultan Suphaddin. His two sons, Camhel and Colireddin, divided 
Ills empire between them. Syria and Palestine foil to the share of 
Cohrcfddin, while Egypt was consigned to the other brother, w^ho had 
for some time exorcised the functions of lieutenant of that country. 
Being unpopular among the Egyptians, they revolted against him, 
giving the Crusaders a finer oppoiiunity for making a conquest than 
they liad ever enjoyed before. But^ quar^dsome and licentious as they 
had been from time immemorial, &ey did not see that tie favourable 
moment had come j or seemg, coUld Eot profit by it, ‘While they* 
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were revelling or fighting among themselves under the walls of 
Damietta, the revolt was suppressed and Camhel firmly esta- 
V)lished on the throne of Kgypt. In conjunction with his brother 
Cohrcddin, his next care was to drive. she Christians from Damietta» 
for upwards of throe months they boat all their eflbrt s to throw 
in 8uj)plies to the besieged, or draw n the besiegers to a general 
engagement. In neither were they • uccessful ; and tlie famine in 
Damiefta became so dreadful, that Yermiu of every description were 
thought luxuries, ami sold for ex<;jrbitant I'riees. A dr^d dog became 
m<»rc V . ible tl *,u a live ox in Umo of prosperity. Unwdu.»le8om(^ 
fooil hrotjght on disease, and the city could hold out no longer for 
absolute wi.it of men to defend the walls. 

Gohreddin and Caniliol /ere alike interested in the pr(‘servntion 
of so important a position, and* cot»vinecd of the certain fate of tht? 
city, they opened a conference w ith the crusading chiefs, offering lo 
yield the whole of J’alestiiie to the Christians upon the sole condition 
of the evacuation of Kgy ))t. With a hlindness and wrong-licadedness 
almovst incredible, these advantageous terms were refused, cliiclly 
thr 'wgh the pHTSuasiou of Cardinal IVlagius, an ignorant and obsti- 
nate fanatie, \Uio urged upon the Duke of Austria and the Freneh 
and Englisli leaders, that infidels never kept their W'ord; that their 
offers were deceptive, and merely intended to betray. The eonferen(‘es 
were brought to an abrupt terininjUibn hy the Crusaders, and a last 
attaek made upon the walls of Damietla. The besieged made but 
slight resistance, for they had no hope, and the Christians entenal 
the city, and found, out of seventy thousand ]>eople, but three thou- 
sand remaining: so r<\‘Jirful liad been the ravages the twin fiends 
plague and famine. 

Several months were spent in Damietta. Tlu; climate (uther 
weakened the frames or ol)Scured the understandings of the (Miris- 
tians ; for, after their comjuesf, (hey lost ab energy, and aiaindoned 
ihenwudves more uii8eriipulon.Ml;i than ever to riot and debauchery. 
John of Briexuic, who by right »f )»is wife was th* nominal sovereign 
of Jerusalem, was so disgusted .vitli the pusillanimity, arrogance, and 
dissensions of tlie chiefs, that li*' withdrew (l^ilirely from them and 
retired to Acre. Large laulies also ret unu J to Europe, and Cardinal 
Pelagius was left at lil>ertv to blast the whole enterprise w henever it 
pleased him. He managed to conciliate J bhn of Brienne, and marched 
forward with these combined ft>rces to attack Cairo. It w as only when 
he had approached within a few houfti’ march of that city that hod i«* 
covered the inadoqun 'y of his ^rmy. | ll(f turned back immediately ; 
hut the Kile haS risem sii^ •* his depart ire ; tho sluices wore opened, 
anfii there was no means of i »'achinf Damietta. In this strait, he sued 
VOL. II. 26 
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for tlic peace ho had formerly spurned, and, happily for himself, found 
the generous brothers Camhel and Cohreddin still willing to grant it. 
Damiotfca was soon afterwards giren up, and tlie cardinal returned to 
Europe. John of Bricnne retired to Aero, to mourn the loss of his 
kingdom imibit tcred against the folly of his pretended friends, who 
had ruined where they should have aided him. And thus ended the 
sixth (h'usade. 

Tlic seventhVas more successful. Frederic II., emperor of Ger- 
many, had often v#wed to lead his armies to tlie defence of Palestine, 
but was us often deterred from the journey liy matters of mofc proi^s- 
ing importance. Cohreddin was a mild and enlightened monarch, 
and the Christians of Syria enjoyed repose and toleration under liis 
rule ; but John of Brienne w'aa not willing to lose his kingdom witli- 
out an effort ; and the jiopes in Europe were ever w illing to embroil 
the nations for tlie sake of extending their own ]>owor. No monarch 
of that age was capable of rendering inort^ cfleetivo assistance than 
l^rederutk of Germany. To inspire him with more zeal, it was pro- 
)»osed that he should w^ed the young Pi'iuoess Violantc, daughter of 
John of Brienne, and heiress of the kingdom of J erusalom . ^Frederic 
consented with joy and eagerness. The princess was brought from 
Acre to Komo without delay, and her marriage celebrated on a scale 
^f great magnificence. Her father, John of Brienne, abdicated all 
his rights in favour of his sonrin-law, and Jerusalem had once more 
a king, who had not only iho will, but the po>ver, to enforce his 
(jlaiins. }?roj)aration 8 for the new Crusade were immediately com- 
menced, and in the course of six months llio emperor was at the head 
of a w'cll-discijdined army of sixty thousand men. Matthew I^oris 
informs us, that army of the same eniounf: w^as gathered in Eng- 
land ; and most of* the writers upon the Crusades adopt his statoinont. 
When John of Brienne wa.s in Engl and, before his daughter’s marriage 
with the emperor w^as thought of, praying for the aid of Henry III. 
and his m>bles to recover his lost Jcingclom, he did not meet^with 
much encouragement, Grafton, in his Chronicle^ says, he departed 
again without any great comfort.*’ But when a man of more influ- 
ence in Eurc^pean politics appeared upon the scene, the English nobles 
were as ready to sacrifice themselves in the cause as tliey had been in 
the time of Ooeur de Lion. 

The anny of Frederic eucaimped at Binmdusiura j but a pestilential 
disease having made its appearance among them, their departtire w'us 
delayed for several months. Ijt the meantime the Empress Violantc 
died in childbed. John of Bri^ne, had sJready repented of his 

abdication, and was besides incensed against Frcderfc for many acts 
of neglect and iiisult, iio 80oner*saw the only tie which bound thcirs 
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severed by the death of his daughter, than he began to bestir himself, 
and make in kr rest with the pope to undo what lie had done, and 
regain the honorary crowni he had renov.nced* Fopo Gregory IX., a 
man of a proud, uncoiiciliating, and rev’oiigeful chanmter, owed the 
emperor a grudge for many an aet of i isobedieuco to his authority, 
and ciicoui’aged the overtures of Jolm o Brieime more tlan he should 
have clone. Frederic, however, despised them both, und, as soon as 
his army was convalescent, set sail for Aero. He hafi not been mmiy 
(lays at sea wii 'n he was himself attacked with tl.o malady, and 
ohH^r^” L retnfi :o Otranto, tliT) nearest poi't. G'^ogory, who had 
by this time' clt culod in the interest of John of Brienne, cxconimnjii- 
caied the o iperor for returning from so holy au expedition on any 
pretext wlmtever. Frederic it tirst treated the excommunication with 
supreme contempt; but when he got well, he gave his holiness ttO 
iiudcrataiid tliat. ho w'as not to be oul<agcd with impunitj% and sent 
some of his trooj^g to ravage the ]>apal territorios. This, however, 
only made the matter worse, and Gregory despatc'hed messengers to 
Paloatino forbidding the faithful, uudew severe pains and penalties, 
to hold any iiitercjourse with the cxcjoramunicated emperor. Thus, 
betvN'ocn tlicm both, the scheme which they Jisd so rauedt at heart 
])a<ie fair to be as etfeetually ruined as even the Saracens could have 
w ished. Fredewie still continued liis zeal in the Crusade, for hcj was 
now king of Jerusalem, and fought for himself, and not for Oliris- 
teudom, or its rcpresenlativo, Pope Gregory. Hearing that John of 
Brienne was preparing to leave Europe, he lost no time in taking his 
own departure, and arrived safely at Acre. It was lie'’© that he lirst 
experienced the evil effects of excommunication. The Christians of 
Palcatinc refused to aid him in auy way, aud looked with distrust, if 
not w'itli abhorrence, Upon him. The Templars, Hospitallers, and 
other knights, shared at first the general feeling ; but they w*ere not 
men to yield a blind obedience to a distant jiotontate, especially wlj(?n 
it cejmpromised their own interests. When, therefore, Frederic pro. 
pared to march upon Jenisalc u without them, ^hey joined his ban- 
ners to a man. 

It is said that, previous to quittiug Europe, the German emperor 
liad commenced a negotiation with tlic Su; tan Camhel for the restora- 
tion of the Holy Land, and that Oamlicl, wdio was jealous of the am- 
bition of his brother Cohreddin, wm willing to stipulate to that effect, 
on condition of being secured by Frederic in the possession of tlie 
more important territory of Egypt. d3ut before the Crusaders reached 
Palestine, Camhel w a’s relieve^ from all fears by the death of his bro- 
ther. He nevertheless did not tiih » it worth while to oontest with 
the Crusaders the barrep^'orar of the earth w hich had already beeu 
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dyed witli ro much ChristiaTi and Saracen blood, and proposed a truce 
of three years, only stipulatvig, in addition, that the Moslems shoula 
be allowed to worship freely in the temple of Jerusalem. This happy 
termination did not satisfy tlio bigoted Christians of Palestine. The 
toleraiic*' they sought for themselves, they were not willing to extend 
to others, and they complained bitterly of the pririlego of free worship 
allowed to their opponents. Unmerited good fortune had made them 
insolent, and they contested the right of the empojor to become a 
party to any treaty, as long as he Remained under ^ho ecclesiastical 
ban. Frederic was disgusted with his new subjects; but, as the 
Templars and Hospitallers remained true to him, he marched to Jerur 
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salom to be crowned. All the churches wore shut against him, and 
he could not even find a priest to oflBciato at his coronation. He had 
despised the papal authority too long to quail at it now, w hen it. was 
so unjustifiably exerted, and, as^^there was nobpdy to crown him, he 
very wisely crowned himself. :He to^k the royal cliadem from tlie 
altar with his own hands, and .boldly and proudly placed it on ld.H 
brow. No sht)uts of an applauding populace made thb welkin ring ; 
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no hymns of prai^^o and triumpli resound d from the ministers of reli- 
fi;ion ; but a thousand swords started from their scabbards to testify 
that their owners would defend the UuW’ monandi to the death. 

It was hardly to be expected tliajfe i| would renounce iar any long 
period tlio dominion of his nat ire lau^ >r the uncfisy ero'\ a and barren 
soil of Palestine. He had seen quite mougli of his n(^vr subjects be- 
fore he was six months among them, and more ii“rtportnnt interests 
called biir hoir-«. Jolin of Brienne, openly leagued v\ith Pope Gre- 
gor/ * /a nst hV V, was nctually*ein})loyed in ravaging his terri tones 
at the head of a papal army. This intelligonce decided his return. 
As a preliijiinary step, he made those who liad contemned his autho- 
rity feel, to tlieir sorrow, tl it lie was their master. He then set s«il, 
loaded with the curses of Palestine. And thus ended the seventh 
Crusade, which, in spite of evei*y obstacle and disadvantage, bad been 
productive of more real service to the Holy Land than any that had 
gone before ; a result solely attributable to the brav(»ry of Frederic 
and the generosity of the Sultan Camhel. 

Soon after the emperor’s departure a new claimant started for the 
throne of* Jerusalem, in the person of Alice queen of Cyprus, and 
half-sister of the Mary who, by Jier marriage, had traiisferred her right 
to John of Brienne. The grand military orders, ho^^ ever, clung to 
Frederic, and Alice was obliged to withdraw. 

So peaceful a termination to the Crusade did not give iininixed 
pleasure in Europe. The chivalry of France and Etighind were un- 
able to rest, and long before the conclusion of ilie t’ uce, w ere col- 
lecting their armies for an eighth expedition. In J^ilestiiic also the 
contentment w as far from universal. Many 2)etty Maliomodan states 
in the immediate vicinity were not parties to the truce, and harassed 
the frontier tow ns iiicessantly. The Tem^dars, ever turbulent, w aged 
bitter w ar w iih the sultan of Aleppo, and in the end w ere almost 
extsprninated. So gr 'at w^ax tljp slaughter among them tliat Europe 
.resounded with the sad slory 'f their fate, and •many a jioble knight 
took arms to prevent tlic total destruction of an. order associated with 
so iTginy high and iusidring remembrances. Cainhcl, seeing the j)rc- 
parations that were making, thought that his generosity had been 
sufficiently shewm, and tlie very day the truce was at an end assumed 
the offensive, and marching forward to Jerusalem, took possession 
of it, after routing the scanty forces of the Christians. Before this 
intelligence reached Europe a body of Crusaders was on the 
march, headed by the Eing Navarre, tlio Duke of Burgundy, the 
Count do Bretagne, and dher leadm-s. On their arrival, they learned 
tliat Jerusalem had h- e . taktn, but that the sultan w as dead, and 
his kingdom torn by rival claimants to ibe supreme power. The dis- 
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seHsioafc of their foes ouj;ht to have made them united ; but, as in alt 
previous Crusades, each feudal chief was master of hk own host, and 
acted upon liis own responsibility, and without teferenco to any 
general plan. The consequence was that nothing could be done. 
A temporaryadvantage w’as gained by one leader, who had no means 
of iraproving it ; while another was defeated, without means of re- 
trieving himself.'" Tlius the w^ar lingered till the battle of Gaza, when 
the king of Navarre was defeated with great loss, and compelled to 
save himself from total destruction by entering into a hs^rd and 
oppressive treaty with the emir of Karac. 

At this crisis aid arrived from England, commanded by liichard 
Earl of Cornwall, the namesake of Cieur de Lion, and inheritor of 
his valour. His army yraa strong and full of hope. They had con- 
fideneo in themselves and in tlnnr leader, and looked like men accus- 
tomed to victory. Their coming (dianged the aspect of affairs. The 
new sultan of Egypt was at war with the Rultan of Damascus, and 
had not forces to oppose t wo cnemii's so powerful. Ho therefore 
sent messemgers to meet the English earl, offering an exchange of 
prisoners and the complete cession of the Holy Land. IMclmrd, who 
had not come to fight: for the mere sake of lighting, agreed at onei* 
to terms so advanlageons, and beeanie the deliverer of l-^idestiuc with- 
out striking a blow. The sultan of Egypt then turned his wJiole 
force against his Moslem CTiemi(‘s, and tlio Karl of Cornwall returned 
to Europe. Thus ended the eighth Crusade, the most beneficial of 
all. Chriatendoiu had no further pretence for sending lier lierce 
levies to the East. To all apjieurauco tlie holy wars were at an end : 
th(? Christians InwT entire ])ossussion of Jerusalem, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Edesaa, Aero, Jaffa, and, in fa(‘t. of neai-ly all Judea; and, could 
they liavc been ut peace among themselves, they might have over- 
come, without great ditliailty, the jealousy and hostility of their 
neighbours. A circumstance, as uij^breseen as it was disastrous; 
blasted tills fair ])rospeet, and reillumed, for the last time, the fer- 
vour and fury of the Crusades. 

(Jengis Elian and liis successors had swept over Asia like a tro- 
pical storm, overturning in their progi*ess the landmarks of ages. 
Kingdom after kingdom w as cast down as they issued, innumerable, 
from the far recesses of the Nortli and East, and, among otliers, 
the empire of Ivorasmin was overrun by these all-conquering hordes. 
The Korasmine, a fierce, unciviKsed race, thu^ driven from their 
homes, spread themselves, in tliqfr turn, over the soutji of Asia wdth 
fire Olid sword, in search of a resUng-plape. In their impetuous 
course they directed themselves towards Egypt, whose sultan, un- 
able to withstand the swarm that had cast their longing eyes on the 
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fertile valleys of the Kile, endeavoured* to turn them from their 
course. For this purpose, Jio sent emissaries to 33arbaquan, their 
leader, inviting them to settle in Palestine ; and the offer being atf* 
cepted by the wild horde, they entere i tlic country before the Cliris- 
tians received the slightest intimation of their coming. It was oh 
Btuldeii as it was overwhelming. O.wards, like the simoom, they 
came, burning and slaying, and wiu’O at tlie walls of tlerusalom bo* 
fore ilio hiliabi ants had time to look round them They sjiarod 
noiliioi lit ' nor \ . operty ; they'^slew women amlcliildreiiund priests 
at the altar, and profaned even the graves ol those wlio had sh^ptfor 
ages. They tore down every vestige of the Christian faith, and eom- 
mitled horrors unparalleled in tlie liistory of warfare. About seven 
thousand of the inliabitants of Jerusalem sought safety in retreat ; 
Init before they were out of sight, the banner of the cross was lioisted 
upon the walls by tlie savage foe to decoy them back. The arlifico 
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TliO Templars, HospitaUcps, and Teutonic knights forgot their 
long and bitter aniiriosiities, und joined hand in liand to rout out this 
desolating foe. They entrenched themsekes in Jaffa, with all the 
chivalry of Palestine that yet remained, and endeavoured to engage 
the snllans of Eniissa and Damascus to assist them against the com- 
inoa enemy, Tlie aid obtained from the Moslems amounted at first 
to only four thousand men, but with these reinforcements Walter of 
Prienne, the lord of Jaffa, resolved to give battle to che Korasmins. 
Tlio eonfli<rt was as deadly as despair on the one. sble, and unraiti- 
gnied ferocity ou the other, could make it. It lasted with varying 
fortu?>e for two days, when the sultan of JCmissa fled to his fortifica- 
tions, and Walter of Bricnne fell into the enemy’s liaiids. The bravo 
knight was suspended by the arms to a cross in sight of the walls of 
Jaffa, and the Korasminiau leader declared that he should remain in 
tliat position until the city .=:ujVendered. Walter raised his feeble 
voice, not to advise surrender, but to command his soldiers to hold 
out to the last. But his gnllanlry was unavailing. 8o great hud 
b(*en the shmghier, tlint out of the grain! array of knights, there 
now remained hut sixteen ]fospitaHer.s, thirty-three Temjilars, and 
three '['(‘utoiiie oavali<*rs. These, M,ith the rad remnant of tlio army, 
lied to Aero, and the Kora-smins were inasti'ra of Palestine. 

The sultans of Syria preferred the Christians to this fierce liorde 
for their neighbours. Kven the sultan of Egypt began to regret the 
jiiil lie had given to such barbarous foe.s, and united with Iho.so of 
Emissa and Damascus to root them from ilie land. The Kora.smins 
amounted to but twenty thousand men, and were unable to resist 
the determined hostility which encompassed them on every side. 
The .sultans defeated them in several engagements, and the pea- 
santry rose up in masses t.o take vengeance upon tbeni. Gradually 
their numbers were diminished. No mercy was sbywn them in de- 
feat. Barbaquan their lender was slain; and after five year.s of 
desperate struggles, they were finally extirpated, and Palestine be- 
came once more the territory of the Mussulmans. 

A short time previous to this devastating eruption, Louis IX. fell 
sick in Paris, and dreamed in the delirium of hi.s fever that he saw 
the Christian and Moslem host fighting before Jerusalem, and the 
Christians defeated with great slaughter. The dream made a great 
impression on his superstitious mind, and lie made a solemn vow, 
that if ever he recovereil his healtii, he would take a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. When the news of the misfortuiTes of Palestine, and 
the aw’ful massacres at JeniaaleiiS and j^affu, arrived ift Europe, St. 
Louis remembered him of his dream. More pdl’suadcd than ever that it 
was an intimation direct from heaven, he prepared to take the cross at 
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the liead of his armies, and march to the deliverance of the Holy 
S5epulchre. From that moment ho doffed tiic royal mantle of purple 
and ermine, and dressed in the sober ser^re becoming a pilgrim. All 
his thoughts were directed to the fulfill of his design, and al- 
though his kingdom could but ill spareSh'm, he made everv prepara- 
tion to leave it. Pope Innocent IV. api ;anded his zeal and afforded 
him everv assistance. He wrote to Henry III. of IJfigland to for- 
ward ilu: cimse 'in his dominions, and called upon iJu> clergy and 
laity ali . t Enrol ^ to contribut|^towards it. William i-ongsword, 
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the celebrated Earl of Salisbury, tqpk the cross at the Lead of a great 
number of valiant knights and soldiers. But the fanaticism of the 
p<K)ple was nof to be awa’ cither in Franco or England. Great 
armies were raised, but tFe masse., ir » longer sympathised. Taxation 
had been the great cooler of zeal. It was no longer a disgrace oven 
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to a Vnight if he refused to take the cross. Ilutcbeuf, a French 
minstrel, who flourished About this time (1250), composed a dia- 
logue between a Crusader and anon-Crusader, which the reader will 
find translatdil in Way’s Fabliaux, The Crusader uses every argu- 
ment to persuade the non -Crusader to take up arms, and forsake 
every thing in the holy cause ; but it is evident from the greater 
foi’ce of the ar;j^mciit8 used by the non-Crusader, that lie was the 
favourite of the minstrel. To a most urgent solicitiltion of his friond 
the Crusader, he replies : *’ 

“ I read thee riglit, thou lioldchl ffood 

To this same land I atroight nhoul<l hie, 

Aud win it luick with ndcklc bUxul 
Nor ^atno one foot of Boil 1 hereby ; 
htre ti<yceted and forlorn 
>ty wife and nre left to rnouni; 

My ^otully mansion rudely inarro*!, 

All tnwtwl to my dos;8 to puard. 

Hut I, futr eoinra<le, well 1 wot 
An anclQnt saw of pregnant wit 
Doth bid us keep wdiat we have got; 

And troth I mean ft) follow it.*' 

This ])eing tlve general feeling, it is nottobe wonderedatthatLoiiislX. 
was ooeupied fully three years in organising his forces, and in making 
tlie net^essary ])roparations for his departure. Wlieu all was ready he 
set sail A>r Cyprus, accompanied by his queen, liis two brothers, the 
Counts crAi»jt)u and d’An-ois, and along train of the noblest eh ivnlry 
of Kraiuu*. His third brother, the Count de Poitiers, remained be- 
hind to collect a"M)iher corps of Cmsaders, and followed him in a few 
months afterwards. The army united at Cyprus, and amounted to 
fifty thousand men, (‘xelusive of the English Crusaders under William 
liongsvv ord. Again, a pestilential disoaao made its appearance, to 
wliidi many hundreds fell victims. It waa in consequence found 
nec(‘sstiry to remain in Cyjirus until ttie spring. Louis then embarked 
for Egypt with his wdiole host ; but a violent tcm}>ost separated his 
tleet,, and he arrived before Tdamietta with only a few thousand^men. 
TJiey w ere, however, impetuous aud full of hope ; and although the 
Sultan Melick Shah was drawn up on the shore with a force infi- 
nitely superior, it w'as resolved to attempt a landing without W'aiting 
the arrii al of the rest of the army. Louis himself, in wild impatience, 
sprang from his boat, aud waded on shore j while his army, inspired 
by liis enthusiastic bravery, followed, shouting the old war-cry of 
the first Crusaders, Dieu le vetk ! DiBu le ^eut / A panic seized the 
Turks. A body of their cavalry attempted to bear down upon the 
Crua'iders^ but the knights fixed their largo shields deep in the sandli 
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of tlie aliore, and roeied their lanecs U|X)n them, 00 that they pro- 
jected above, and formed a barrier 00 imposing, tliafc the 'J’urks, 
afraid to bri^ast it, turned round and fairly took to iiight. At the 
moment of tJiis panic, a false report was spread in tlt<^ Saraeon host, 
that the sultan had been slain. The contusion imraodiately became 
general — the da route was complete : Bamietia itself w as abaiidoiicd, 
aiid tho same night the victorious Crusaders fixed tlurirlu\‘id-f|unrtcrs 
in that cit''. The soldiers who had been a^-'parated from their <diiei‘ 
by the tonincst arr^ired shortly afterwards ; and Lon^ was in a posi- 
tion to tiie hope, not only of the conquest of Palestine, but 

of Egypt itself. 

Put loo much confidence proved the bane of his army. They 
thought, as they had accomplished so much, that nothing more 
remained to be done, and gave tbemselves up to ease ami luxury. 
When, by the command of Louis, tlu^y marched towards Cairo, they 
were no longer the same men ; success, instead of inspiring, had un- 
nerved them ; debauchery had brought on disease, and disease w as 
aggravated by the heat of a climate to vt'hi<di none of them wt*re ae- 
custo ned. Their jirogress to wards ^Massoura, on tho road to Cairo, 
was checlaHl by the Thaiiisian canal, on the banks of which the Sa- 
racens were drawn up to dispute the passage, Louis gave orders that 
a bridge should be thro\Mi across ; and the operations commenced 
under cover of two cat-(?astk‘s, or liigh moveable towers. The Sara- 
cens soon destroyed them by tbrow'ing quantities of Grei‘k fin', tin' 
artillery of that day, upon them, and Louis W'as forced to think of 
soimi other means of oliecting his design. A peasant agn.'cd, fin* a 
considerable bribe, to point out a ford where the army might wade' 
across, and.tbo Count d’Arlois w'as despatched with fourteen hun- 
dred men to allcrapt it, wdiile Louis remained to face the Saracens 
with the main body of the army. The Count crArtois got safely 
over*, and defeated tho detachii^^. t that had been sent to oppose Ids 
landing. Flushed wdth the viciury, the bravo -.count forgot the in- 
feriority of his numbers, and pursued Uu? panic-stricken enemy into 
Masaoura. Ho wtis now' completely cut off from tho aid of his bro- 
ther Crusaders, w'hicli the Moslems perceiving, took courage and re- 
turned upon him, with a force swollen by tlu» garrison of Missoura, 
and by reinforcements from tho surrounding districts. The battle 
now became liancl to hand. The Christians fought with the energy 
of desperate men, hut the continufRly increasing numbers of tho foe 
surrounded tUpm completfd^ and cyt off all hope, either of victory 
qr escape. The Count d/Artois was among the foremost of the slain ; 
and w'hen Louis arrived 10 the rescue, the brave advanced- guard was 
nearly cut to pieces. Of the fourteen hundred, but three hundred 
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remained. The fury of tlie battle was now increased tbreefold. Tbe 
Freiich Icing and bis troops performed prodigies of valour, and the 
Saracens, under the command of the Emir Ceccidun, fought as if 
they were deiennined to exterminate, in one last decisive effort, the 
new European swanu that had settled upon their coast. At the fall 
of tiie evening dews the Christians were masters of the field of Mas- 
souni, and tiatUred themselves that they were the victors. Self-love 
would not suffer them to confess that the Saractms^ ha l withdrawn, 
and not retreated ; but their leaders were too wdfully convinced 
that that fatal field bad completed the disorganisation of tlie Cliris- 
tian army, and that all hopes of future conquest wore at an end. 

Impressed with this truth, the Crusaders sued for peace. The 
sultan insisted. upon the imniediute evacuation of Eainietta. and that 
Louis himself should bo delivered as hostage for the fulfilment of the 
condition. His army at once refuscvl, and the negotiations were 
broken off It was novv resolved to n’ tempt a retreat ; but ilic agile 
Saracens, now in the froni and now in the rear, rendered it a matter of 
extreme difficulty, and cut off the st ragglcrs in great numbers. Hun- 
dreds of them were drowned in the Kilo; and sickness and famine 
worked sad ravages upon those wlic escaped all othcrcasualties. Louis 
lilmaidf was so weakened by disease, fatigue, and discouragement, 
that he was hardly able Co ait upon his hoi’sis In the confusion of 
tlic flight he was separated from liis attendants, and left a total 
stranger upon tbe sands of Egypt, sick, weary, and almost friendless. 
One knight, Gcflry do Sorginea, alone att(‘nded him, and leil him 
to a miserable hut in a small village, where for scrv’eral days he lay 
in the hourly expectation of death. He was at last discovered and 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, who treated him with all the hon- 
our due to bis rank and all tlie pity due to his misfortuhes. Under 
their care his health rapidly improved, and the next consideration 
w Its that of his ransom. * 

The Saracens demanded, besides money, the cessimiof Acre, Tri- 
poli, and other cities of Palestine, Louis unhesitatingly refused, and 
conducted himself wdth so much pride and courage tliat the %tjltan 
doel^tred he w'as the proudest infidel he had ever beheld. AfYer a 
good deal of haggling, the sultan agreed to w aive tht‘se conditions, 
and a treaty was finally concluded. The city of Damietta was re- 
stored, a truce of ten years agreed upon, and t»en thousand golden 
bezants paid for the release of Leuis and the liberation of all the cap- 
tives. Louis then withdrew' to »Jaffa, ^nd spent' two years inputting 
that city, and Cesarea, with thebthor possessions of tlie Christians in 
Palestine, into a proper state of dfefenoe. He then returned to his owh 
country, with great reputation as a saint, but very little as a soldier. 
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Matthew Paris informs us that, in the year 1250, while Louis was 
in E^yv>t, ** thousands of the English resolved to go totlio holy 
war, had not the lung strictly guarded his ports and kept his people 
from running out of doors.” When the i^v/s arrived of the reverses 
and captivity of the French king, their Ardour cooled ; and the Cru- 
sade was sung of only, but not spoken « , *. 

In France a very different feeling uas tlie result. The news ot 
the king’s capture spread consternation through the Country. A fana- 
tic moTik ‘f Citcru’x suddenly apj)t*ared in the vinag(‘8, preacliing to 
the ]>eovle end aniiouneing that the Holy Virgid, accompanied by u 
whole army -tf saints and martyrs, had appeared to him, and com- 
manded him to stir up the shepherds and farm-labourers, to the de- 
f(‘nee of the cross. T(> them only was his discourse addressed ; and 
his eloqutmee was such, that thousands flocked around liim, ready to 
follow wherever he should lead. The pastures aud the eoru-iields 
were des(‘rled,and the shepherds, or7>(rA’/oiur(7tt.r, as they were terme<l, 
becjimc at last so numerous as to amount to upwanls ofiUly thou- 
"sand,— M illot says one liundred tliousand jueti.* T))e Queen lllanchc, 
u Id g<>v<‘rned as regent during the absertee of tlie king, encouraged 
al tir* t the armies of the pasloureaiiJt: ; but they soon gave way to such 
vile exeesses tJiat tlie peaceably disposed were driven to r(‘si«tunce. 
Uobbery, murder, and violation marked tlieir patli ; and all good 
men, assisted by the government, united in putting them down. 
They w ere hiudjjf dispersed, but not before three thousand of them 
had been massacred. Many authors say that the «laughl(*r was still 
greater. 

TIhi ten years' truce concluded in 1204, and St. Louis wa.s urged 
by two pnwerful motives to undertake a second expedition for the 
relief of Palestine. These were, fanaticism on the one Inmd, and a 
desire of retrieving hi.s military fame on tlie oilier, w hich had suffered 
more than Ins parasites liked to remind him of. Tlie poi>e, of cours<‘, 
encouraged his design, and oncf more the chivalry of Eurojie began 
to bestir themselves. In Ldw'ard, the heir of the English mon- 
archy, nnnoumjfd his determhiatlon to join the Ch’usade ; and the 
pope ^[Olement I V.) w rote to the prelates .and clergy to aid the eat^so 
by their persuasions and their revenues. In England, they agreed to 
contribute a tenth of their posacssions ; and by a parliamentary order, 
a twentieth w as taken from the corn aud movables of all the laity at 
Michaelmas. 

In spite of the rmuonstrances oT the few clear-headed slatesmen 
who surroundc^ him, urging ihe ruki that might in eonsequence fall 
upon his then prosperous Jtmgdoir, fouismadc every preparation for 

^ • £Um«H» d* f'MUffoit'ide Franet, 
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his departure. The warlike nobility were nothing loath; and iu the 
spring of 1^70, the king set sail with an army of sixty thousand men. 
lie was driven by stress of weather into Sardinia, and while there, a 
change in his plans took place. Instead of proceeding to Acre, as ho 
originally intended, he shaped his course for Tunis, on the African 
coast. The Ji ing of Tunis had some time previously expressed himself 
favourably disposed towards the Christians and their religion, and 
Louis, it appefirtj, had hopes of converting him, and securing his aid 
against the sultan of Egypt. “ Wliat honour womd be mine,” he 
used to say, if I Could become goSfather to this Mussulman king !” 
Filled with this idea ho landed in Africa, near the site of the city of 
Carthage, but found that he had reckoned without his host. The 
king of Tunis had no thoughts of renouncing his religion, nor inten- 
tion of aiding the Crusaders in any way. On the contrary, he opposed 
their landing with all the forces that could bo collected on so sudden 
an emergency. Tlie French, £owever,Tnadc good their first position, 
and defeated the Moslems wdth considerable loss. They also gained 
some advantage over the reinforcements ^hat were sent to oppose’ 
them ; but an infecfciou^^iaX-.*m^»^<5^ iii tlio army, and put a stop 
to all The soldiers died at the rate of a hundred in 

a The enemy, at the same %irae, ma'dc as great havoc as tlic 
plague. St, Louis himself was one of the first attacked by tlio disease. 
Jf is constitution had been weakened by fatigues, and oven before he 
left P'rance he was unable to bear the full weight oOiis armour. It 
was soon evident to his sorrow'ing soldiers that their oeloved monarch 
could not long survive. He lingered for some days, and died iii Car- 
thage in the fifty-sixth year of his ago, deeply regretted by his army 
and his subjects, liud leaving behind him one of the most singular 
reputations in 1 listory . He is the model king of ecclesiastical writers, 
in whose eyes his very defects bocatno virtues, because they wore 
manifested in furlheranoe of their cause. More onprojudiced his- 
torians, while th(5y condemn his fanaticism, admit that he was •en- 
dowed with many high and rare qualities ; that ho was in no one 
point behind his age, and in many in advtmce of it. 

His brother, Cliarles of Anjou, in consequence of a revolufcij^n ia 
Sitnly, had become king of that country. Before he heard of Uie 
death of Louis, he had sailed from Messina with large reinforcements. 
Oil his landing near Carthage, ho advanced at the head of his army, 
amid the martial music of drums and trumpets. He was soon in* 
formed how inopportune was his'^’ejpicing, and shod tears before his 
whole army, such as no warrior would have been ashfuiied to shod. 
A peace was speedily agreed iqiou w ith the king of Tunis, and the 
armies of France and Sicily returned to their homes. 
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So little favour had the Crusade fouad in Bngland, that evou the 
exertions of the heir to the throng had only collected a small force of 
fifteen hundred men. With these few *rnnce Edward sailed from 
Pover to Bourdcaux, in the expoctatior that he would find the 
French king in that city, St, Louis, ho ■ ever, liad loft a few weeks 
previousl}'”; upon which Edward followed )iim to Sardinia, and after- 
wards to Tunis. Before his arrival in Af *ca, St. Louis was no jnore, 
and pea(*e had been concluded between France and Tunis. Ho 
tlotcrmiiKid Jiowev ^r, not to relinquish the Onisado. Returning to 
Sicily, im p, ^sed 1' v) winter in ^hat country, and endeavoured to 
augment his little army. In the sj)ring he set ail for Palestine, and 
arrived in sa/ety at Acre. Tho ('hristiana wert) lorn, as usual, by 
mutual jealousies and aniiuOi ities. The two great military orders 
were as virulent and as intractable as ever ; opposed 1o' each otluu*, 
and to all the world. The arrival of Edward had tho effect of eausiug 
them to lay aside their, unworthy contention, and of uniting lieart 
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to heart in one last ellbrt for the deliverance of their adopted country. 
A force of six thousand eflectire W'arriors was soon formed to join 
those of the English prince, and preparations were made for the re- 
newal of hostilities, Tho Sultan Biblirs or Bendoedar,* a fierce Mam- 
luke, who had ^ecu plac(»d on^ihe thfono by a bloody re|^lution, W’as 

, • Mill*, In his lUstory, grives *tlte name of .this chief na A1 Maiek it^ Dhakcr Holr 
ueddin Atmlfeth Inbars a1 All al U^udokOari al Salehi," 
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at war with all his neighbours, and unable, for that reason, to con- 
centrate lii» whole strfjngtl^ againat them. Edward took advaniage 
of this, and marching holdl.y forward to Nazareth, defeakid the Turks 
and gained possession of that city. This was the whole amount of 
his successes. The hot weather engendered disease among his troops, 
and he himself, t]ie‘ life and soul of the expedition, fell sick among 
the first . He had been ill for some time, and was slowly recovering, 
when a messenger desired to 8j)eak wdth him on im^iortant matters, 
and to deliver some despfitcheH intg his own hand. While the prince 
was oetMipied in examining them, the traitorous n»essongej’ drew a 
dagger from his belt and stabbed him in the breast. The wound for- 
tunaUdy was not deep, and Edward had regained a portion of his 
slrenglli. Ho struggled with the assassin, and put him to death witli 
his own dagger, at the same time ealling loudly for assistance.'*^ His 
attcMidanis came at his eall, |md found him bleeding profusely, and 
ascertained on inspection that the dagger’s^as poisoiu'd. Means were 
instantly taken to juirify the wound, and an antidote was sent by the 
(irand JVJ aster of the Templars which removed all danger from the 
edeels of th<‘ poison. Cannhm, in his history, bus adopted the mon* 
jiopnlar, and certainly more beautiful version of this slory, mIucIi 
says that (he Princess lilleonora, i(T Iier lov(‘ for her gallant husband, 
suck('d the poison from his wound at the risk of her own life: to use 
the words of old Fuller, **it is a pity so pn'tly a story should not l)e 
true ; and that so sovereign a nuuedy as a woman’s tongue, anointed 
with iU| virtue of loving Hlleetion,’* sh<»u!d not have performt'd ihe 
good deed, 

Edward suspected, and doubtless not without reason, that tljc 
assassin was emi)!uyed by the stlltan of Egypt. But it amoimied to 
suspicion only; and by the sudden death of tlie assassin the ])rinclpal 
due to the discovery of the truth was lost for ever. K<lward on his 
reem cry, prepared to resume the ofFerisive ; hut the sfdtan, emhar- 
nissed by tlie defence of interests wl|^cli, for the litrie being, he ^ov- 
pidcrtMl of more im|)#flance, made offers of j)eaee to llie Crusaders. 
This proof of weakness on the part of the enemy was calculated to 
render a man of lulward’s temperament more anxir>u8 to prosi‘eutc 
the w ar ; but lie had also other interests to defend. New s arrived in 
Palestiuo of the death of his father, King Henry III.; and his pre- 
sence being nctressary in England, he agreed to the terms of the 
sultan. Tliese were, that the Christians shoidd be allowed i<» retain 
their {lossessions iu the Holy Hind, and tlmt ^ truce of ten years 

• The rcattmwill the iiu'id«st wliich^ir Walter Scott 1A» infrothatwl lHt«» 

bla heautitUt m^nec, The TtUisman^ aitd whiidt, with tji»o license claimed bjr poets ai^ 
tomaneers, he r«pr«»vwt< aa luivtng bchdlcu King UlcUanl I. 
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should be proclaimed. Edward then set sail for England ; and thus 
ended the last Crusade. , 

The after-fate of the Holy Land maybe told in a few words. The 
Christians, unmindful of their past sufferings and of the jealous neigh- 
hours they had to deal with, first broke tin truce by plundering some 
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Egyptian traders near jVfargat 1'hc sultan iminediately revenged the 
outrage by taking possession of IVTargat, nml war once more raged 
between the nations. IVlargat made a g^dhint defence, but no r(?in- 
forcements arrived from Europe to pnwent its fall. Tripoli w'as the 
next, and other cities in fiueee.Mftion, until at last Acre was the only 
city of Palestine that remained in possession of the (,’UristiaiiR. 

The Grand Master of the Templars collected together his Binall 
and devoted band^and witli the frilling aid afforded by the king of 
Cyprus, prepared defeiPl to t^e death the last possession of his 

, order. Europe was to his cry for aid, the numbers of the foe 
were overwhelming, an<i devote i bravery was of no avail. In that 
Tot. u. 27 
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dii^agtrovis fliego the Christiana were all but exterminated. Tlie king 
of Cyprus fled when he saw that resistance was vain, and the Grand 
Master fell at the head of his knights, pierced with a hundred wounds. 
Seven Temjdars, and as many Hospitallers, alone escaped from the 
dreadful carnage. The victorious Moslems then set fire to the cit}", 
and the rule of the Christians in Palestine was brought to a close for 
cver. 

This inteiJigenco spread alarm and sorrow amonf^ the clergy of 
Europe, who einleavoured to rouse o#ice more the encjjgyand enthu- 
siasm of the nations in the cause of the Holy Jjand. But the I'opular 
mania had run its career ; the spark of zeal had burned its appointed 
time, and was never again to be re-illumined. Hero and there a soli- 
tary knight announced his determination to take up arms, and now 
and then a king gave cold encouragement to the scheme ; but it 
dropped almost as soon as spokm of, to be renewed again, still more 
feebly, at some longer interval. 

Now what V 08 the grand result of all these struggles ? Eiiro))e 
expended millions of her treasures, and the blood of two millions of 
her children ; and a handful of quarrolsomo knights retained posses- 
sion of Palestine for about one hundrcul years ! Even had Christen- 
dom retained it to this day, the advantage, if confined to that, w’ould 
have been too dearly purchased. But notwithstanding the fanaticism 
that originated, and the folly that conducted them, the Crusades were 
iK>t productive of unmitigated evil. The feudal cliiefs became better 
members of society by coming in contact, in Asia, with a civilisation 
uperior to their own ; the people secured some small instalments of 
tlunr rights ; kingj^ no longer at war with their nobility, had time to 
pass*aome good laws ; the human mind learned some little wisdom 
from hard experieneo, and, casting off the slough of superstition in 
whicli the Jtoman clergy had so long enveloped it, became prepared 
to receive the seeds of the approaching He formation. Thus did the 
jdl-wise Disposer of events bring goo^ out of evil, and advance tin* 
civilisation and nliiiiHitc happiness of the nations of the W^est by 
means of the very fanaticism that had led them against the East. But 
the whole subject is one of absorbing interest, and if carried fully out 
in all its bearings, would consume more space than the plan of this 
work will allow. Tlie philosophic student will draw his own conclu- 
sions ; and he can have no better field for the exercise of his powers 
than tliis European madness — its advantages and disadvantages, its 
{!a\ife 8 and results. 
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TllK WITCH MANIA. 


What wraDi of fforts. ~tt wicked iuflnC'Doi?' 

Of tears, oouf pirin:^ wretched men f afflict, 
Hath pour’d on cartu ttiis uoyouR pcRtlIcnce 
That mortal laifids doth inwardfr infect 
With lore of blindness and of isrnoronce ? 


Oouatiymen. Itanghorl beat her 1 kill her! 
Juitiee, How now ? Forbear tliis violence ! 


Spen$«r't Tean of tht J/mmi. 


MotUr Sawyer. A erew of villains— a knot of bloody hangmen! set to torment me I ' 
know not why. 


Jiwtiw. Alas, neighbour Banks I are you a ringleader in mischief f Pic I toabni 
an aged woman 1 • 

Banit. Woman ! a slie heS-cat, n witch 1 To prove her one. we no sooner set fire oft 
the thatch of her house, but in shce’iiroc rumiing, aa if the devil had sent her in a 
barrel of gunpos^cr. • Mfi’e mtek (ff Jidmontou, 


T»« belief that disombodiea spirits may be permitted to revisit thia 
wfwld has iU foundation upon that sublime hope of immortality which 
is at once the chief solace and greatest triumph of our reason. Even 
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if revciatioii did not tcflcli ns, we feel that we hare that wi^liin us 
which shall never die; and fill onr experience of this life but makes 
us cling the more fondly to that one repaying hope. But in the early 
days of “ little knowledge’* this grand belief became the source of a 
whole train' of superstitions, which, in their turn, became the fount 
from whence flowed a deluge of blood and horror. Europe, for a 
period of two centuries and a half, brooded upon the idea, not only 
that parted spirils walked the earth to meddle in tlufalfairs of men, 
but that men had power to summon 1;vil spirits to th«r aid to work 
woe upon their follows. An epidemic terror atuzed upon the nations ; 
no man thought himself secure, cither in his porsou or possessions, 
from the mafrhinations of the devil and his agents. Every calamity 
that befel him he attributed to a witch. If a storm arose and blew 
down his barn, it was witchcraft : if his cattle died of a murrain — if 
disease fastened upon his limb.s, hr death entered suddenly and snatched 
a beloved face from his heiirOi — they were npt visitations of Provi- 
dence, but the works of some neighbouring hag, whose wretirhedn ess 
or insanity caused tb(‘ ignorant to raise their finger and point at her 
as a witch. The word Avas u]>on everybody's tongue. France, Italy, 
Germany, England, Scotland, and the far north successively ran mad 
upon this subject, and for a long series of years furnished their tribu- 
nals with so many trials for witchcraft, that other crimes wx‘re seldom 
or never spoken of. Thoiisands upon thousands of unhappy persons 
fell victims to this cruel and absurd delusion. In many cities of Ger- 
many, as will be shown more fully in its due place hereafter, the 
average number of executions for this pretended crime w^as six hun- 
ired annually, ot two every day. if we leave out the Sundays, wdien 
it is to be supposed that even this inodnesi^ refrained from its work. 

A misunderstanding of the famous text of the Mosaic law, “ Thou 
shalt not sufler a witch to live,*' no doubt led many conscientious 
men astray, wlioso superstition, warm enough before, wanted but a 
little coiToboration Jo blaze out witlf desolating fury. In all ages of 
the w orld men have tried to hold converse witli superior beings, and 
to pierce by their means the secrets of futurity. In the time of 
Moses, it is evident that there w ere impostors wdio trafficke/f upon 
the credulity of mankind, and insulted the supreme majesty of the 
true God by pretending to the power of divination. Hence the law 
which Moses, by divine command, promulgated against these crimi- 
nals ; but it did not follow^ as the suj)crstitiou8 monomaniacs of the 
middle ages imagined, that the Bible establish*^ the existence of the 
power of divination by its edicts against those who •pretended to it. 
From the best authorities, it appears that the Hebrew w’ord, which 
has been rendered venejiea and witch, means a poisoner and divineress. 
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a dabbler in spells, or fortune-teller. The modern witch was a very 
different character, and joined to hei^ Girded power of foretelling 
future events that of working evil upcn the life, limbs, and posses- 
sions of mankind. This power was only to be acquired by an CAprcss 
compact, signed in blood, with the de\ II uimself, by which the wiaard 
or witch renounced baptism, and.sold ids or her immortal soul to the 
evil one, without any saving clause of 'ederaption. 

There are so many wondrous appearances in nature for w^hich 
science and philosophy cannot, even now account, U at it is not sur- 
prioin;^ / at, wh« i natural laws w'cre still loss understood, men should 
have attiibuted to supernatural agency every appearance which they 
could not c i herwise explain. Tim merest tyro now understands vari- 
ous phenomena which the v isest of old could not fathom. The school- 
boy know^s why, upon high mountains, there should on certain occa- 
sions appear three or four suns in the firmament at once, and why 
the figure of a traveller upon one eminence should be reproduced, 
inverted and of a gigantic stature, upon another. Wc all know the 
strange pranks which imagination can play in certain diseases ; that 
the hy])ochondriao can see visions and spectres ; and that there have 
been cases in which men were perfectly persuaded that they w ere tea- 
pots. Science lias lifted up the veil, and rolled aw ay all the fantastic 
horrors in which our forefathers shrouded these and similar cases. 
The man who now imagines himself a w olf is S(?nt to the hospital 
instead of to the stake, as in the days of the witch mania ; and earth, 
air, and sea are unpeopled of the grotcsipic sjiirits that were once 
believed to haunt them. 

Before entering further into the history of Witeberaft, it may be 
as well if we consider the absurd impersonation of the evil principle 
formed by the monks in their legends. We must make acquaint- 
ance with the j:jrtmum mobile^ and understand what sort of a x>ersonagc 
it was w^ho gave the wdtehes, in exchange for their souls, the pow^er 
to tonnent their fellow -creaty res. The popular notion of the devil 
w as, that he w’as a large, ill-f umed, hairy sjvriie, with horns, a long 
tail, cloven feet, and dragon's wings. In this shape he was con- 
st^mtly brought on the stage by the monks in their early miracles ** 
and “ mysteries.” In these representations he was an important per- 
sonage, and answ^ered the purpose of the clown in tlie modern panto- 
mime. The great fun for the people was to sec liim well belaboured 
by the saints w ith dubs or cudgels, and to hear him howl wdth pain 
as he limped off,,raaimed by t!Jb blow of some vigorous anchorite. 
St. Bunstan, gcn»^ially serred him the glorious trick for which he is 
renowned, catching of his nose wdth a pair of red-hot pincers, till 
** Eocktf Olid distant i Jls resounded with his cries, ' 
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Some of tlio saints spat in liis faoo, to liis very great annoyance ; and 
others chopped pieces off of his tail, which, however, alwa}4 grew 
on again. This was paying him in his own coin, and amused the 
populace mightily, for they al^ rcincinhercd the scurvy tricks he had 
played them and their forefathers. It was believed that he endea- 
voured to trip jxjople up by laying his long invisible tail in their 
way, and giving it a sudden whisk when their legs were over it : — 
that he used to gt t drunk, and swear like a trooper, jnd he so mis- 
chievous in his cups as to raise tempests and eartli^uakes. to de- 
stroy the fruits of the earth, and the bams and homesteads of true 
behevens; — that be used to run invisible spits into people by way 
of amusing himself in the long w inter evenings, and to proceed to 
taverns and regale himself with the best, ofleriug in payment pieces 
of gold which, on the dawn of the following morning, invariably 
turned into slates. Sometimes, disguised as a large drake, he used 
to lurk among the bulrushes, and frighten tlie weary traveller out of 
his wits by his awful quack. The reader will reuiomber the lines of 
Burns in his address to the De’il/' which so well express the popu- 
lar notion ou this point : 

*' Ao rlrour.v, windy, wilder nitfht, 

Tho stars shot down wi' dlfJoiiliu light, 

\Vj* you niyst'l’ I got a (Vight 
Ayont tho lough; 

Y c, like a raHh'bush, fdood in Kight, 

AVi’ waving sough. 

The cudgel in my nieve did f.hake. 

Each hrisilod hair stood like u .stak<\ 

AVhen wi’ nu eldritch stour, 'qiiaicl; ! qnalok !’ 

Among the fipringH 
Awa’ ye i.quattercd, like a drak«‘, 

On whistling wings." 

In all the stories circulated and believed about liirn, he wasrepre- 
scnttKl as an tigly, petty, mischicAous spirit, who rejoiced in playiijLg 
off all manner of fantastic tricks upon f>oor humanity. Milton seems 
to htiA^e been the first ^ho succeeded in giving but a ludicrous 
descri}>tion of him. The .subliino pride, Mliich is the quintessence of 
evil, w'as unconceived before his time. All otlier limners made fiim 
merely grotesque, but Milton made him awful. lu this the monks 
showed themselves but miserable romancers; for their object undoubt- 
edly was to represent the fiend as terrible as jK>ssible. But there w as 
nothing grand about their Satan ; op. the coutrnr}’, ho was a low, mean 
devil, Avliom it was easy to circumvent, and fine fun to play tricks 
w ith. Bui, as is w ell and ch^uentfy rcmSrkcd by a uuxlern writer,* 

» * m 

* (fcrliclo on ** lK‘«u;uoh>gy " in the sixth volume of the Foreign Qt<ar!>^rlg Ueciew, 
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the subject Las also its serious side. An Indian deity, 'with its wild 
distorted shape and j^tesquc attitune; appears merely ridiculous 
when separated from its accessories and viewed by daylight in a mu- 
seum ; but restore it to the darkness ot its own hideous temple, bring 
back to our recollection the vh^tiras th \i have bled upou its altar or 
been crushed beneath its car, and our Sc.ise of the ridiculous subsides 
into aversion and horror. So, w'hile the suporstitk'us dreunis of for- 
mer timet" are regarded as mere speculative insaniti s, wo may be for 
a rnonicnt amzi f 1 with tlie wiid incohortneies of the ]>atients; but 
when ,,6 efle^’t .hat out of those hideous miscoi‘ceptions of the 
principle of evil arosti the belief in witchcraft — that this w as no dead 
faitli, but one operating on the whole being of society, urging on the 
wisest and the mildest to deeds of murder, or cruelties scarcely less 
than murder — that the learned and the beautiful, young and old, 
male and female, were devoted by it. influence to the 8tak(» and the 
seaflbld — every feeling disappears, except that of astonishment that 
such things could he, and humiliation at the thought that the delu- 
sion W'as as lasting as it was universal. * 

Ih'sides tin’s ebi(’f ])crHoriage, there wuis an infinite number of in- 
ferior demons, who iilayed consipk'ious parts in the creed of wo'tch- 
oraft. The pages of Bekkc^, Leloyer, Bodin, Delrio, and Pe Laucre, 
abound w ith descriptions of the qualities of these imps, and the func- 
tions which were assigned them. From these authors, — three of 
w horn were commissioners for the trial of witdies, and who wrote 
from the confessions made by the supposed criminals and the (widence 
delivered against them, — and from the more recent w ork of M. Jules 
Garinet, the following summary of the creed ha^^ been, wdili great 
pains, extracted. The student who is desirous of knowu'ng more is 
referred to the works in question ; he will find enough in every leaf 
to make his blood curdle with shame and horror; but the purit}' of 
tliese pages sliall not bo soiled by any thing so ineffably humiliating 
and disgusting as a complete Ifci'iosition of them ; wdiat is here ctJled 
w ill be a sullicient sample of the popular belieT, and the reader would 
but lose time who should seek in the writings of the demonologists 
for inore ample details. He w"ill gain nothing by lifting the veil 
which covers their unutterable obscenities, unless, like Sterne, ho 
w ishes to gather fresh evidence of “ what a beast man is.” In that 
case, he will find plenty there to convince him that the beast would 
bo libelled by the comparison. ^ 

It was thought^hat the earth swarmed with millions of demons 
of both sexese, many of wfion?, Bke tho human race, traced their 
Jineage up to Adam, who after iho fall was led astray by devils, 
assuming the forms of leautifol women to deceive him. Theso 
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demouB ** increased and mnltijlicd” among tbemselvea with most 
extraordinary rapidity. Their bodies were of the thin air, and they 
could pass through the hardest substances with the greatest ease. 
They Jiad no fixed residence or abiding-plaeo, but were tossed to 
and fro in tlie immensity of space. When thrown together in great 
multitudes, they excited whirlwinds in the air and tempests in the 
w^atcTS, and took delight in destroying the beauty of nature and the 
monuments of the industry of man. Although they iiuft’(‘ascd among 
them8(‘lve.s like ordinary creatures, tlheir numbers were daily aug- 
mented by the souls of wicked meu, of children still-born, of omen 
w ho died in childbed, and of persons killed in duels. The wdiole air 
was supposed to be full of them, and many unfortunate meu and 
w'omcn drew them by thousands into their mouths and nostrils at 
every inspiration ; and the demons, lodging in their bowels or otlier 
parts of their bodies, tormented them ■with pains and disease's of 
every kind, and sent them frightful dreams. St. Gregory of I^ice 
relates a story of a nun ^iio forgot to say her henedicUe and make 
the sign of tlio cross beffiro she sat dowui to supper, and wlio in con- 
sequence 8w*allowcd .a demon concealed among the leaves of a lottiioe. 
Most pi^rsons said the number of^theso demons was so great that 
they could not bo counted, but Wierus asserted that they amounted 
to no more than seven niiilioiis four hundred and five thousand nine 
hundred and tw’enty-six ; and that they were divided into sevonty- 
two companies or battalions, to each of w hich there was a prince or 
captain. They could assume any shape they plea8(*d. When they 
w ere male, they wore called incubi ; and when female, succubi. 
They sometimes iEad<* themselves hideous ; and at other times tliey 
assumed shape.s of sutdi transcendenl loveliness, that mortal eyes 
never saw^ beauty to (compete with theirs. 

Although the devil and his legions could appear to mankind at any 
time, it was generally uiidersfood that he preferred the night betw ecu 
Friday and Saturday^ If Satan himlclf appeared in human shape, 
ho w as never perfectly and in all respects like a man. He was cither 
too black or too wdiito, too large or too small, or some of his limbs 
wt're out of proportion to the rest of his body. Most oommoul^f his 
fc'ot were deformed, and he w as obliged to curl up and conceal his 
tail in some part of his haliilimeuts ; for, lake wdiat shape he would, 
he could not get rid of that ciicuiiibrmice. He sometimes changed 
himself into a tree or a river ; and^upon one occasion he transformed 
himself into a barrister, as w'e learn from Wierus? book iv. chapter 9. 
In the reign of Philippe le Bel, ke app *arcd to a monk in the shape 
of a dork man riding a tall black horse, tlfbn as a friar, aflerw'arda 
as an ass, and finally as a coach-v.hccl. Instances are not rare in 
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whicsh hi th ke and his inferior demons have taken the form of hand- 
some young men, and, successfully concealing tJieir tails, have mar- 
ried beautiful young women, who have had children by them. Such 
children were easily recognisable by thtii^ continual shrieking, by 
their requiring five nurses to suckle them, and by their never grow- 
ing fat. 

All these demons were at the comruiind of any individual nho 
would give up h’s immortal soul to the prince of evil f t the privilege 
of enjoyinr: theii t ^rvices for a siated period. The w irai d or w itch 
could 6o:.a »,hem b execute the most diiTumlt missions : whatever 
the wutch coDimanded was performed, except it was a good action, 
in which case the order was disobtyed, and evil worked upon herself 
instead. 

At intervals, according to the pleasure of Satan, llit're was a 
general meeting of the demons and aM the witches. This meeting 
w as called the Sabbath, from its taking plat^e on the Saturday or im- 
mediately afU’r midnight on Fridays. These sabbaths wu^rc soTuetirnes 
acid for one district, sometimes for another, and once at least every 
year it was held on the Brocken, or among other higli mountains, as 
a general sabbath of the fu*nds for tho whole of Christendom. 

The devil generally gIioec a place where four roads mot as the 
scene of this assembly, or if that w'as not convenient, tlic neiglibour- 
liood of a lake. Upon this spot nothing w ould ever afterwards grow% 
as the hot feet of the demons and witches burnt the principle of fecun- 
dity from the earth, and rendered it barren for ever. When orders 
Lad been once issued for the meeting of tlie sabbath, all the w izards 
and w itclies who failed to attend it were lashed by demons w ith a rod 
made of serpents or scorpions, as a punishment for their iualtoution 
or want of punctuality. 

In France and England the witches were supposed to ride uni- 
formly upon broomsticks; but in Italy and Spain, the devil liim.sclf, in 
the shape of a goat, used to tran»j)ort them on his back, which length- 
ened or shortened according to thi number of w^lclies ho was desirous 
of accommodating. No witch, wmen proceeding to the sabbatli, could 
get oit by a door or window’, were she to try ever so much. Tlieir 
general mode of ingress w as by tlie keyhole, and of egress by the 
chimnc}', up which they fltwv, broom and all, w'ith the greatest case. 
To prevent the absence of the witches from being noticed by their 
neighbours, some inferior demon was commanded to assume their 
shapes and lie in thvir beds, feigning illness, until the sabbath was 
over. o • *, 

, When all the wizards and witches had arrived at the place of 
rendezvous, the infernal ce.einonms of the sabbath began, Satan, 
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Laving assutned Lis favourite shape of a krge ho>goat, iritL^a face in 
front and anotlier in hia haunches, took his seat upon a throne ; and 
all prcHcnt, in succcftsion, ]>flid their respects to him, and ki88e<l him in 
liis face behind. This done,' le appointed a master of the ceremonies, 
in comptt’',y with whom he made a personal examination of all the 
■w izards and witches, to see whether they had the secret mark about 
them by which they were stamjied as the devil’s own. Thi.s mark 
w as always insensible to pain. Those who had not jiet been marked, 
received the mark from the master of the ceremonies, the devil at 
the same time bestowing nicknames upon them. This done, they all 
began to sing and dance in the moat furious manner, until some one 
arriv(‘<l who w as anxioub to be admitted into their society. They 
wTre then silent for a w liilcN until the ncw’-comer had denied his sal- 
vation, kissed the devil, spat upon the Bible, and sworn obedience to 
him in all things. They th'ui began dancing again wdth all their 
might, and singing these w ords, 

*' Alcfirremot, Alegremos I 
<jue gi>nt« vft t«noxuo« I*' 

In the course of an hour or two they generally became w earied 
of this violent exercise, and then they all sat down and recounted the 
evil deeds they had done since their last meeting. Those who had 
not boon malicious and mischievous enough towards their fellow- 
creatures, received personal chastisement from Satan himself, who 
flogged them with thorns or scorpions till they were covered with 
blood, and unable to sit or stand. 

When this ceremony was concluded, they were oil amused by a 
dance of toails. Tliousands of these creatures sprang out of the earth, 
and standing on their liind legs, danced, while the devil played the 
bagpipes or the Inuiiprt. These toads were all endow’ed with the 
faculty of speech, and entreated the witches to reward tliem witli the 
flt^sh of xinbaptised babes for their exertions to give them pleasure. 
The Welches promised compliance, tlhe devil bade them rcmen^bt;r 
to keep their word*, and then stamping his foot, caused all the 
toads to sink into the earth in an instant. The place being thus 
clcai'cd, preparation w as made for the banquet, where ail munnec 
of disgusting things were servc'd up and greedily devoured by the 
demons and witches ; although the latter were sometimes regaled 
with choice meats and expensive wines from golden plates xnd 
crystal goblets ; but they w ere never thus favoured unless they had 
done an extraordinary number of evil deeds since the last period of 
meeting. • • • 

After the feast, they began dancing again ; but such as had tip 
relish for any more exercise in that way, amused thomseices by mock* 
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ing the L ‘)!y sacrament of liaptism. For this jrtu'pose, the toads were 
again called up, and sprinkled with filth} water; the doril making 
the sign of the cross, and all the witches calling out, ** In nomint 
JPatriedt Araytteat^o Pctrica^ ay ora ! tyo-^a / Palmdia^ jouando 
ffoure yaiis youstia /” uliich meant, * In the name of l^atrick, 
Petrick of Aragon, now, now, all our ills are over!” 

When the devil wished to be jmrtieuiarly amused, he made the 
witches slrip off their clothes and dance before liini, V;ich w ith a eat 
tied round her 1 and Jinothersdangliug flom her body in form of 
a tail. T.'iKl. the c cK crew, they all disappeared, and the sabbatJi 
was ended. 

This is a snunnary ol’ the belief which prevailed for many centuries 
nearly all over liinroprs and which is far from eradicated even at this 
day. It w as varied in soim^ respeetH in several countries, but the 
main points were tlie same in France, G Tinany, Greift Britain, Italy, 
Spain, and the far 2*lortli of Eur<.»]>e. 

The early annals of i'hvimje abound with stories of supposed sor- 
cery, but it was not until the time of (?lnu*lemagne that the crinio 
acquired any great imporUince. “This monarch,” says M. Jules 
Garinei,'*^ “ had several limes giv(ui order, that all necromancers, as- 
trologers, and w'itelies should be driven from bis stales ; but as the 
number of criminals augmented daily, he found it necessary at last 
to resort to severer measures. 1 n consoquencev he publislied several 
edicts, whicli may be found at leugtli in the Oapitulairo de Balme. 
By tliese, every sort of niagie, enchanlrnent, and witchcraft was for- 
bidden ; and the ])unis}in\cnt of death decreed against those who in 
any way evoked tlie devil, compounded love-philtcrs afllicted either 
man or woman witli barrenness, troubled tlie atmosphere, e.xcit.ed 
tempests, destroyed the fruits of the earth, dried up the milk of 
cows, or tormented tlieir fellow -creatures with sores and diseases. 
All persons found guilty of exercising tliese exeerabh* arts vve.rt* to 
bo executed immediately ipon f^nvii tion, that the earth miglit be 
rid of tbo burden and curse of tl eh- presoiico; ffnd those even wlio 
consulti.'d them might also be punished wd^h d(rath,”t 

Aft. T this time, prosecutions I'or witchcraft are (sontinually men- 
tioned, especially by the French historians. It was a crime impii U d 
with so much ease, and repelled with so much dilficulty, "^hat the 

* Hitioire de la Magie eu JFratice. Rois dc la hccoudo race, p. 29 . 
t M. Michaud, in His Uitfoiy qf ike Guin;,n]C<u^, in his ZUerarg Jlufoty qf 

lial/y, and some other crilitjif, have ohjected to Tuaso’s poem, thr.l he has aftrihuted to the 
Ornsaders a belief in matfic, w'-ioh did exist at tliat time. If these critics Itad rcferrtjd 

•to the edicts of CluirVeiua^e, tiicy would have ^<*1211 that Tasso was right, and that a dis- 
position too eager to spy out inipfrfecUons In mgreat work was Icadlug tUemsuives into 
error. 
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powerfulf whenever they wanted to ruin^iho weak^ and coifid &x no 
other imputation upon them, had only to accuse them of Witchcraft 
to ensure their destruction.. Instances in which this crime was made 
the pretext for the most vic’ent persecution, both of individuals and 
of communities, whose real ojBTcnces were purely political or religious 
must be familiar to every reader. The extermination of the Stcdingcr 
in 1234, of the Templars from 1307 to 1313, the execution of Joan 
of Arc in 142fl, and the unhappy scenes of Arrag in 1459, are the 
most prominent. The first of thege is perhaps the least known, but 
is not among the least remarkable. The following acccnnt, from 
Dr. XortUm*B interesting history* of the republican confederacies of 
the middle ages, will shew the horrible convenience of imputations 
of witchcraft when royal or priestly wolves wanted a pretext for a 
quarrel with the sheep. 

The Frieslinders, inhabiting the district from the Weser to the 
Zuyderseo, had long been celebiatcd for their attachment to freedom 
and their successful struggles in its defence. As early as the eleventh 
century they had formed a general confederacy against the encroacli- 
ments of the Normans and the Saxons, wdiich was divided into seven 
gvelands, lidding annually a diet under a large oak-tree at Aurich, 
near the Upstolboom. Here they managed their own affairs, without 
the control of the clergy and ambitious nobles who surrounded them, 
to the great scandal of the latter. They already liad true notions of 
a represent alive government. The deputies of the people levied the 
necessary taxes, deliberated on the affairs of the community, and per- 
fonned, in their simple and patriarchal manner, nearly all the func- 
tions of the rt^rcttentaiive assemblies of the present day. Finally, 
the Archbishop of Bremen, togetherwith theCount of Oldenburg and 
other neighbouring potentates, fornied a league against that section 
of the Frieslanders known by the name of the ISti'diiiger, and suc- 
ceeded, after harassing them and sowing dissensions among them for 
many years, in bringing them imd^r the yoke. Bub the Stedinger, 
devotedly attachod^to their ancient laws, by which they had attained 
a degree of civil and religious liberty very uncommon in that age, did 
not submit without a violent struggle. They arose in insurrection 
in the year 1204, in defence of the ancient customs of their country, 
refusedijopay taxes to the feudal chiefs or tithes to the clergy — who 
had forced themselves into their peaceful retreats— and drove out 
many of tlieir oppressors. For a period of eight -and-twenty years 
the brave Stedinger continued fhe struggle single-handed against the 
forces of the Archbishops of Brememand the Counts of Oldenburg, 
and destroyed, in tlie year 123^, the strong castle of Slutterberg, ncasT 
• £nt$lekun^y«*chickf« dtr Jh rit iSdl iickeMjBundg t» MitUUlter, von Dr, F, KortiVo. isa7« 
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Delmon&v/rsi, buiit by tbe flatter nobleman ap a position from which 
he could send out bis marauders to pluddor and destroy the posses- 
sions of the peasantry. i 

The invincible courage of these pooi/peaj,.e proving too strong for 
their oppressors to cope with by the ordinary means of warfare, the 
Archbishop of Bremen applied to Pope G '^^gory IX. for his S])iriiual 
aid against them. That prelate entered cordially int^ the cause, and 
launching forth hit^ anathema sigaLnst the Stcdinger hcreti<‘8 and 
witches, e M'. vll true beliiryers to assist in their extermination. 

A large body of thieves and fanatics broke into their lountry in the 
year 1233, kill ng and burning wherever they went, and not sparing 
either w'omeu or children, the sick or the aged, in their rage. The 
Stedinger, how ever, ralli(.‘d in great force, rented their invaders, and 
killed in battle tlieir leader, Count Burckhardt of Oldenburg, w ith 
many ijiferior chieftains. 

Again tlie pope w as applied to, and a crusade against the Stedinger 
was preached in all that part of Germany. The pope wrote to all the 
bishoi)^ and leaders of the faithful an exhortation to arm, to root out 
from the land those abominable witches and wizards. “ The ISted. 


inger, ' said his holiness, “ seduc^'d By the devil, have abjured all tin? 
law's of God and man, slandered the Church, insulted the holy sacra- 
ments, consulted witches to raise evil spirits, shed blood like water, 
taken the lives of priests, and concocted an infernal scheme to proj>a- 
gate the w orship of the devil, whom they adore under the name of 
Asmodi. The devil appears to them in dilferent shapes, — sometimes 
as a goose or a duck, and at others in the figure of a pale black-eyed 
youth, with a melancholy aspect, whose embrace tills their hearts 
with eternal hatred agaiiist the holy Church of Clirist. Tliis devil 


presides at tlieir sabbaths, when they all kiss him and dance around 
him. He then enveloj)e8 them in total darkness, and they all, male 
and female, give themselves up to the grossest and most disgusting 
dobauchery.” * 

In consequence of those litters of the popJ, the emperor of Gor- 
mat ^ , Frederic 11,, also pronounced Lis ban against them. The 
Bishops of Katzebourg, Lubeck, Osnabrtu^k, Munster, and Minden 
took up arms to exterminate them, aided by the Duke of Brabant, 
the Counts of Holland, of Cloves, of the Mark, of Oldenburg, of Eg- 
mond, of Dicst, and many other pow'erful nobles. An army of forty 
thousand men was soon collected, which marched, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Brabjyjt, into the country of the Stedinger. I'he 
latter mustered vigorcusb' m defence of their lives and liberties, but 
could raise no greater fore#*, inckfding every man capable of bearing 
arms, than eleven thousand men, to cope against the overwhelming 
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Dumbers of their foe. They fought witlifthe energy of de pair, but 
ail in Tain. Eight thousand of them were slain on tlie field of battle ; 
the who](‘ race was exterminated; and the enraged conquerors scoured 
the country in all dircctioiJL shw the women and children and old 
men, drove away the cattle, tired the woods and cottages, and made 
a total w aste of the land. 

dust as absurd and effectual was tlie charge brought against the 
Templars iti 1307, when they had rendered thcmselfos obnoxious to 
the potentates and prelacy of Christendom. Theft* wealth, their 
power, their pride, and their insolence had raised up enemies on 
every side ; and every sort of accusation was made against them, but 
failed to work their overthrow*, until the terrible cry of witchcraft 
was let loose upon them. This efleeled its object, and the Templars 
w ere extirj)atc'd. They w ere accused of having sold their souls to the 
devil, and of celebniting all ffie infernal mysteries of the w'itches’ 
sabbath. It was pretended that, wlu n they admitted a novice into 
their order, they fjpced him to renounce his salvation and curse 

J(jsua Christ; that they 
then made him submit to 
many unholy and disgust- 
ing ceremonies, and forced 
him to kiss the superior on 
tlie cheek, the navel, and 
the breech, and spit three 
times upon a crucili.v; that 
all ilm members were for- 
bidden to have conr t'xiou 
with w’omen, but might 
give tiiomselves up w ithout 
restraint to every species 
of unmentionable debauch- 
ery; that when by any 
inisehance a Templar in- 
fringed this order, ^nd a 
child was born, the whole 
order met, and tossed it 
about like a shuttlecock 
from one to the other until 
it exi)ired ; that they then 
roasted it by a slow fire, 
aijjd with the fat which 
trickled from it anointed the hair "and beard of a large Image of the 
devil. It was also said that when one of the knights died, his body 
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was hurt iato a powder, id tlien mixed wit’' wiae and drunk by 
every member of tbe order, Pliilip IV., 'vho, to exercise Lis own 
implacable hatred, invented, in all prob'^’ ility, the greater pari of 
these charges, issued orders for the iinm .linto arrest of all thel'cm- 
plars in his dominions. The pope afterivai ds took up the c auso with 
almost as much fervour as the king of Fra ; *0 ; and m every part of 
Europe the Templars wore tlirowm into pr son, and th^ r goods and 
estates conlist iitcd. Hundreds of them, when put to tlu ’-nek, con- 
fessed oven <he preposterous of the charges against iluun, and 
by so doing in« '*easea the popular clamour and the liopes of their enc- 
inies. It is true that, when removed from the rack, they denied all 
they had previously confessed j but this circumstance only iuereased 
the outcry, and was numbered as an additional crime against them. 
Tlioy were considered in a worse light than before, and ('ondemned 
forthwith to the flames as relapsed heretics. Fifty-nine of these un- 
fortunate victims were "all burned together by a slow fire in a field in 
tiup suburbs of Paris, protesting to the very last moment of their lives 
their inuoeence of the crimes imputed to them, and refusing to ju'cept 
of panl upon condition of acknowledging thomselves guilty. 
lar scenes were' enacted in the provimw^ ; and for four years hardly 
a month ^lassed without witnessing the execution of one ox more of 
these unhappy men. Finally, in 1313, the last scene of this tragedy 
closed by the burning of the CTraiul* Master, Jacques cle Mohiy, and 
his companion <1 uy, the commander of K ormandy . Any thing more 
atrocious it is impossible to conceive, — disgraceful alike to the mon- 
arch wlio originated, the i>opo who supported, and the ug(^ which 
tolerated the monstrous iniquity. That the malice , i a few could 
invent such a charge is a humiliating thought for the lover of 
his species; but that millions of mankind should credit it is still 
more so. 

The execution of Joan of Arc is the next most notorious cxaniplc 
wliich history affords us of the imj^utetion of witchcraft against a poli- 
tical enemy. Instances of similar persecution, ifi which this crime 
was made the pretext for the gratification of political or religious 
hatred , tight be multiplied to a great extent. But it is better to pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the bull of Pope Innocent, the 
torch that set fire to the long-laid train, and caused so fearful an 
explosion over the Christian world. It will be necessary, however, to 
go back for some years anterior to t^at event, the better to under- 
stand the motives that influenced the Church in the promulgation of 
that fearful document. • \ 

* Towards the close of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
century, many witches were awenei in different parts of Europe. As 
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a natural conacqucnce of tlie severe persecution, the crim , or the 
pretenders to it, incrciiaed . Those who found themselves u«cuBed and 
threatened with tlie penalties, if they happened to be persons of a bad 
and malicious disposition, Vislied they had the power imputed to 
them, that they might be r^enged upon their persecutors, Numer- 


j 
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ous instiincos are upon record of half-crazed persons being found mut- 
tering the spells M'liich wgre supposed to raise the evil one. When 
religion and law alike recognised the crime, it is no wonder that the 
weak in reason and the strong in imagination, especially when they 
were of a nervous teinperanient, fancied themselves endued with the 
terrible powers of which all the world were speaking. The belief of 
their neighbours did not lag behind their own, and execution w as the 
speedy coiisequenee. 

As tlio fear of w itchcraft increased, the Catholic clergy strove to 
fix the imputation of it upon those religious sects, the pioneers of the 
Iteformation, wdio ‘began about this time to be formidable to the 
(’Imreli of Home. If a charge of heresy could not ensure their de- 
stnudion, that of sorcery and wdtchcraflt never failed. In Uie year 
1 460, a devoted congregation of the Waldenses at Arras, who used to 
repair at night to w orship God in their own manner in solitary places, 
fell victims to an accusation of sorcery. It was rumoured in Arras 
that in the desert places to which they retired the devil appeared be- 
fore them in liuman form, and read from a large book his laws and 
ordinances, to which they all promised obedience ; that he then dis- 
tributed money and food among them, to bind them to his service?*^'' 
which done, they gave themselves up to every species of lewdness Imd 
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debauc H 'ry. U pon these ‘umours several ei’editable persons m Arras 
'vvere seized and imprisoned, together #i»'h a number of decrepit and 
* idiotic old women. The rack, that conv nient instrument for making 
the accused confess anything, was of coii sc put in re<iuisition. Mon- 
strelet, in his chronicle, says that they^»x ere tortured unJl some of 
them admitted the truth of the whole ae usaiioiis. and said, besides, 
tliat they Jjau seen and recognised in their nocturnal - ^semblioa many 
persona . f i-ank , many prelates, seigneurs, govenio..- of Ijailliiigcs, 
and inr.yov; of mu. being snob names ns the examinerb had thorn- 
selves sugg*’b"ed (.0 the victims. Several wlio had been thus informed 
against w ere thrown into prison, and so horribly tortured, that reason 
tied, and in their ravings of pain they also confessed their midnight 
meetings with the devil, and the oaths they had taken to serve him. 
Upon tln‘se conh’ssions judgment was pronounced. The poor old 
women, as usual in such cases, w*cre hanged and burned in the market- 
place ; the more w’ealthy delinquents were allowed to (*seapo upon 
payment of large sums. It was soon after universally r(*cogni8ed that 
these trials lud been conducted in the most odious manner, and that 
the jn* iges had motives of private vengeance against many of tlio more 
influential persons w lio had been im|illoat<‘d. The parliament of Paris 
afterwards declared the seniemte illegal, and the judges iniquitous ; 
but its arn'f was too late to be of service even to those wlio had paid 
the fine, or to punish the authorities who had misconducted them- 
selves, for it .ras not delivered until thirty-two years after the execu- 
tions liad taken place. 

In the mean time, accusations of M’itehcraft spread rapidly in 
France, Italy, and Germany, Strange to say, tlie' allhougU in the 
first instance chiefly directed against heretics, the latter were as firm 
believers in the crime as even tlic Catholics themselves. In after 
times we also find that the Lutherans and Calvinists became greal or 
wd tell- burners than ever the Romanists had been, so dcc)>ly wjis the 
prejudice rooted. Eveiy otht% point of belief was in dispute, but 
that was considered by every t cot to be as u*^ll established as the 
authenticity of the Scriptures cr the existence of a God. 

hut at this early period of tlie q^idemic the persecutions were 
directed by the heads of the Catholic Church. TJiO spread of heresy 
betokened, it was thought, the coming of Antichrist. Florimond, in 
his w'ork concerning Antichrist, exposed the sopret of these prose- 
cutions. He says ; “ All who have afforded us some signs of the 
approach of Antichrist agree that tSe increase of sorcery and witch- 
craft is to distinguish ';he mehincholY period of liis advent ; and was 
ever age so afflicted as ours F The seats destined for criminals iu 
our courts of justice are blackened with persons accused of this guilt. 

YOL, II. 2S 
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There arc not judges enougli to try them. \ Our dungeons gorged 
with them. K o clay passcis fliat we do not render our tribunals bloody 
by the dooms which wo j^r'^ounec, or in which we do not return to 
our lionics discouutenancedVn.l terrified at the horrible confessions 
which wc ljav(' heard. And* lie devil is accounted so good a master, 
that WC' cannot commit so great a number of Ids slaves to the flames 
but what there ^Iiall arise from their aslms a suilicientn urn her to sup- 
ply their place.” • 

Florimond lioro spoke the general ojiiuion of the Church of Home j 
but it iK'ver sugg<'sied itself to the mind of any person engaged in 
these trials, that if it were indeed a devil who raised up so many new 
wiU'hos to fill the places of those eonsumod, it was no otlwu* llian one 
in their c»\vn employ — the devil of persecution, liut so it was. 'fliy 
more they burned, the more they found to burn, until it became a 
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In ti.e year H87 ilieie was a severe s^^orm in Switzerland, which 
laid w aste the (‘oimtry for fourmilesaror \d Constance. Twowretched 
old women, whom the popular voicej|^ A h ag aeeufiod of witchcraft, 
w ('re tirrested on the preposterous ('ha* ;q >1' having raised : ue‘ tempest. 
The rank was displayed, and the two p- >r creatures were extended 
upon it- In reply to various questions from their * rinejitors, they 
owned ii' tiicir 'tgony that they w ere in the eonsiant 1. jhit of meeting 
the devil ; ihal J, v had sold ilieir souls to him; ami that at th(?ir 
comma ivl had raised the tenqx^st. Upon this in sane and bias* 
pliemons charge they were (;ondemn<‘d to die. In tlu? criminal rc'gis- 
ters of (^onstimcc there stands against the nam(3 of eatdi the simple 
but significant piirast*, “ vomncla et comhuHa.*' 

This ease and liundrods of oth(*rs wc^rc duly reported to the eecle- 
siastmal powers. There happened at tliat time to be a pontiff at tin 
hc'ad of the Church w lio had givem mu(‘h of his attention to tho sub 
jec't (»f witchcraft, and who, with the intention of rooting out Ihc 
supposed (*rime, did more to ijK'rease it Ilian any other man thatev('r 
lived John Baptist Cibo, elected to tho papacy in 1485, under tin* 
designation <)f lni ]0 *eiit VllT., w'asE.ncereJy alarmed at tho numluT 
of w itches, and launched forth his terrible manifcHto against I hem. In 
his (Celebrated bull of 14.88, he called the nations of Europe to tho 
rcBcu(3 of tlie Church of Christ upon earth, imperilled by tht^ arts of 
Satan, and set forth tin' horrors that had r(*a(‘h(‘d his <;ars; Jiowtliat 
numb(.*rs of both sexes had intercourse with tlie inlcrnal liemls; how 
by iluur sorceries they aillii^ted both man and beast; how llu'y 
blighted tlie marriage-bed, destroyed tlie births o** wotnen and iJie 
increase of eattlo : and how they blasted tiuu’orn on tho ground, tho 
grapes of the vineyard, the fruits of the tr(‘es, and the IhtIis of tho 
field. In order that criminals so oirocnous might no long(;r pollute 
the earth, he appointed inquisitors in every country, armed with tlio 
apo.stolic power to convict aud^»uni,sli. 

It was now that the WHch ]>roperJy«o called, may be said 

to have fairly comm(?n(!ed. Immedialelv a (dass ofimm sprang u]) in 
Eur j, wlio made it the sole biisine^m of th(.*ir lives to discover and 
burn the witches. Sprenger, in Germany, w^us tho most eolebrated 
of tlu'sc national S(! 0 urge 8 . In his notorious work, tlie Malleus Mala- 
Jicarum, he laid down a regular form of trial, and appointed a course 
of examination by w hudi the inquisitors in other countries might best 
discover the guilty,^ The questioif^, which w'ere always enforced by 
torture, were of the i..o?t al>*urd and disgusting nature. The inqui- 
sitors were required to a^k vhc BUS j>ectcd w^hethor they had midnight 
meetings with the devilP w h,ther they attended the witches' sabbath 
on the Brocken P whether they liad their familiar spirits ? whether 
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they could raise whirlwinds and call dc*wn the lightni:||g P and 
whether they had had sextiaJ intercourse with Satan? 

Straightway the iiKj[uisito|a set to work: Cumanus,in Italy, burned 
forty-one poor women in onpVrovince alone; and Sprenger, in Ger 
many, burned a number which can never be ascertainod correctly, 
but wincdi, it is agreed on all hands, amounted to more than five 
hundred in a yc^r. The great resemblance between j he confessions 
of the unhappy rictims was regarded as a new proof of the existence 
of the crime. But this is not astonishing. The same que8ti‘,ns from 
tlie Malleus Maleftearum wore put to them all, and torture neverfailed 
to educe the answer required by the inquisitor. Numbers of people, 
whose iitmginaiions wore filled with these horrors, wont further in tlie 
way of eonfession than even their tormentors anticipated, in the liopo 
that they would thereby ]>e savetl from the rack, and put out of their 
misery at once. Some con feast d that they had had children by the 
devil ; but no one who had ever been a mother gave utterance to such 
a frant io imagining, even in the extremity of her anguish. The child- 
less only confessed it, and were burned instanter as unworthy to live. 

.For ft‘ar the zeal of the enemie.s of Satan should cool, successive 
])opes appoin ted new commissions. * One w'as api)ointed by Alexander 
VI. in 1494, another by Leo X. in 1521, and a iliird by Adrian VI. 
in 1522. They were all armed with the same powers to hunt ou( and 
destroy, and executed tlieir featful functions but too rigidly. In 
Geneva alone five hundred persons wore burned in the years 1515 and 
1516, under the title ofProtestant witches. It would appear that their 
chief crime was heresy, and tlieir witchcraft merely an aggravatiou. 
Bartolomeo de Wpina has a list still more fearful, lie informs us 
that in the year 1524 n'' less than a thousand ptu'sons sufiVred death 
for witchcraft in the district of Como, and that for several years after- 
wards the average number of victims exceeded a liurulred annually. 
One inquisitor, Bemigius, took great credit to himself for havmg, 
during fifteen ycai-s, •convicted arid l?urned nine hundred. 

In France, about the year 1520, fires for the execution of witches 
blazt'd in almost every town. Bauasus, in his l)ialo<]ucs of Witches, 
lays they were so numerous that it would be next to impossible to 
tell the number of therr. So deep was the thraldom of the human 
mind, that the friends and relatives of tBo accused parties looked on 
and approved. Tlie wife or sister of a murderer migJit sympathise in 
his fate, but tlio wives and husbands of sorcerers and witches had no 
pity. The truth is, that pity was dange;»*ous, for it was thought no one 
could have compassion on tho^suflerings of a witch who was not a 
dabbler in sorcery : to have w ept for a witch would have insured 
the stake. Li some districts, however, the exasperation of the people 
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broke oi:^ in spiio of superstition. The inquisitor of a rural town- 
ship in Piedmont burned the victims so ^•'‘cntifulJy and so fast, that 
there was not a family in the place wiii li did not lose a member. 
The people at last arose, and the ,ii^Tiii. itor was but loo happy to 
escape from the country with W'holc 1 mi'S. The archl'hhop of the 
diocese ])roceeded afterwards to the trial ol’ such as tl- inquisitor had 
left in pr) son* 

Some of ohe arges were pq utterly preposterous that, tlio poor 
wTctoho^ wc-e at o..cc liberated ; others met aliardor, but tlie usual 
fate. Some oi' them were accusca of having: joined the witches' daneo 
at midnight under a blasted oak, where they had been seen by credit- 
able pcoj)lc. The husbands o. several of these women (two of whom 
were young and beautiful) swore positively that at the lime stated 
their waives were com for t^ibly asleep intbeir arms; but it was all in vain. 
Their word was taken, but the archbishop told theiu they had bet‘u 
deceived by the devil and their 
own senses. It was true they 
might have had the semblance 
of their wives in their beds, but 
the originals were far away at 
the devira dance Tinder the 
oak. The honest fellow's were 
confounded, and their wdves 
burned forthwith. 

In the year 1561, five poor 
women of Verneuil were ac- 
cused of transforming them- 
selves into cats, and in that 
shape attending the sabbath 
of the fiends — prowding around 
Satan, w ho presided ovc" their 
in the form of a goat, and danc- * 
ing, to amuse him, upon his 
Ime’ They were found guilty, 
and burned.* 

In 1664, three wizards and 
a witch appeared before the 
Presidents Salvert and D’Av- 
anton: they confessed, Tvhen 
extended on the raclf; Uiattluky 
anointed the sheep-pens infernal unguents to Iciii the sheep; 
iiiat they attended the sab. ath, w'here they saw' a great black goat, 
* HodijOy p,*95 ; Gariuet, p. 126; Anti^demon d 4 StrcUer, p. 846. 
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wliidi 8poke to them, and made them kiss liim, each holding a lighted 
candle in his Jmnd w liile lie ]*erformed the ceremony. The^^were all 
executed at Poictiers. * 


In 1571 the celebrated soi^erer Trois Echellcs was burned in the 
Place deGrr6ye in Paris. He e^lih-^ssed, in tlic presence of CharlesIX., 
ami of tlio Marshals de Montmorency, De Ketz, and the Sieur du 
Mazille, pliysicia^i io the hing, that he co\ild j)erform the most won- 
dmlui things hy the aid of a devil to wlioin ho had solo himself. He 
fleseribed at great length the saturu^iia of the fiends; the sacrifices 
vvhidi they olfered iip, the dcbauohericB they committed with the 
young and handsome wiiclies, and the various modes of preparing 
the infernal unguent for blighting cattle. He .said he had upiA ards 
of twelve hundred aceompliccs in (lie crime of Miiciicraft in various 
parts of Prance, whom he naim I to tlie king, and mau 3 ' of wJiom 
wi‘r(' afterwards arrested aud lAiff'ered execution. 


At Dole, two years afterwards, (lilies (larnier, a native of Lyons, 
was indicted for being uloup-garou, ormaii-wolf, and for prowling in 
(hat sliape about the country atnight to devour little children. The 
indictment against him, as read by Henri t^anuis, doctor of laws and 


counsellor of the king, was to (lit clciti that he, Gilles Gamier, had 
8t‘ized upon a Jittlo girl, twelve years of age, wliom he drew into a 
vineyard and there killed, partly with his teeth and partly nitli his 
liands, seeming like wolf’s paws; that from thence he (Tailed her 
bleeding body along the ground with his teeth into the wood of Ln 
Serre, where ho ale the greatest portion of her at one meal, and 
carried (lie remainder homo to his wdfe ; that upon another oiaaision, 
eight days before the festival of All 8aiuU, he was seen to seize an- 
other chiid in his teeth, and w'ould have d<‘voured her had she not 


been rescued by the country people, and that tlie said child dieil a 
few days afterw ards of the injuries h<? luid intlieted ; that fifteen days 
after tlie same festival of All Saints, being again in the shape qf a 
w olf, he devoured a boy thirteen yeafsof age, having previously tom 
olfh is leg and tliigh with his teeth, and hid them aw'ay for liis break- 
fast on the morrow'. He Was furthermore indicted for giving way to 
the same diabolical and \miiatunil propensities oven iu his shape of a 
man ; ami that he had strangled a boy in a w'ood with the intention 
of eating him, w hicli crime lie would have effected if lie had not been 
seen by the neighbours and prevented. 

Gilles Gamier was put to the r^ck after fifty witnesses had deposed 
against him. He conft’sscd every thing that wrio laid to kis charge. 
He was tliereiipoii brought back into the presence of hii» judges, W’kcn 
Dr. Camus, in the name of the ijarli ament of D6l6, pivuounoed the 
follow ing sentence : 
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** '‘Cina; that Gilles Gariiior has, by tostiiiioiiy of crecliblo 
w itnessc , uiid by his om'h spontaneous ck nteasiou, been proved guilty 
of the abominable crimes of lyeanthr ty and wiielu’raft, this court 
condtMuns lam, the said Gilles, to b( his day talieii in a cart from 
this sj)()t to the place of ex(‘eution. ac^, cnpaiiied by the exeeulioner 
{waiive cx^ciiteiir de la haute Justice)] v tore he, by tlio said execu- 
tioner, shall be tied to a 8tulv(‘ and burned alive, an - tJnit liis lusln^s 
bo then seattorvd to the winds. The court further condemns him, 
the HJ»;d Gilles, oo "he costa of Miis prosecution. 

“ Gi/en ct D6ie, this 18th day of January 1573.'* 

In 1578. tile paiTmmeiit of Paris wus ocimpied for several days 
with the trial of a man .lamed Jacques Ktdlel. IFe also w as found 
jL^uilty of bcin^ a loup-f/arou, and in that shape devouring a little boy. 
He was burnt alive in the Place do Grove. 

In 1579, so much alarm w^as oxc'ted in the mh^hlxmriiood of 
Melun by the iimrease of witches and /oup-i/arous, that a council was 
held to devist‘ some measures to stay tlie evil. A decreiM^as passed 
tliat all witches and consulfors with wniolies should ]>e pnuislnvl w ith 
(leat;; ; and not only t hose, 1ml. fortune-tellers and con jurors of every 
kind. The parliament of Uouen took up tin? same question in the 
following; year, and decreed that the possession of a (fri moire, or book 
of spells, was sutfieienfc evidence of witchcraft, and that all ju'rsons 
on wdiom such books were found slionhl be biirned alive. Throe 
councils were hold in difl'erent parts of France in (lie y(‘ar 1583, all in 
relation to the same subject. The ])arliamonl. of Boiaicaiix issued 
strict injumdioiis to all curates and clerf^y whale v(‘i’ to use redoubled 
efforts to root out the crime of witchcraft. 'I'ho pa banumt of I'ours 
w'as equally peremptory, and feared the jud/^meuts of au oifemledGod, 
if all these dealers wdtli the devil were not swTpt from lln> face of the 
land. The parliament ol’ Rb(‘lin.s wa.s particularly sevcia^ against the 
uoueurs d' aiguiUettc, or ‘Myers of llic knot” — pcnplc of both sexes 
who took pleasure in pivventii.^ lb.; consummation of marriage, that 
they miglit countera('i the command of God to*our first parents to 
iu'-reasc /ind multiply. This parliament Jield It to be sinful to wear 
aiiiu^. .s CO yu’eserve from witchcraft ; and that this yu'act ice might not 
be continued within its jurisdiction, drew' up a form of exo^(^ism, 
which w'onld more effectually defeat the agents of the devil, and put 
them to fliglit. 

A case of wdtclicraft, wliicii created a great siuisation in its day, 
occurred in 1588, at^i village in the mountains of Auvergne, about 
tw o leagues from Apilion. •A gentjernan of that ydace being at his 
' window, there passed a fwcad of hi^ who had be<*n out hunting, and 
who was then retiming to jjus ov n house. The gentiemau asked his 
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friend wliafc sport ho had had ; upon which the latter informed him 
that he had been attacked6n the plain by a largo and savdge wolf, 
whicli he had shot at withouS wounding, and that he had then drawn 
out his huniing-liiiife and cull^off the animal’s fore-paw as it sprang 
upon his neck to devour him.^ The huntsman upon this put his hand 
into his bag to pull out the paw, but w as shocked to find that it was 
a w oman’s hand,, with a wedding-ring on the finger. The gentleman 
immediately recognised his wife’s ring, ** w'hich,” says the indictment 
against her, ** made him begin to suspect some evil of her.” He im- 
mediately went in search of her, and/ouud her sitting by the fire in 
the kitclum, with her arm hidden underneath her apron. He tore otf 
her apron w itli great vehemence, and found that she had no hand, 
and that the stump w as even then bleeding. She w^as given into 
custody, and burnt at lliom, in presence of some thousands of spec- 
tators.* 

In the midst of thescj executions, rare wx*re tlio gleams of merely. 
Tew' iriatanecfl are upon record of any acquittal taking place when the 
crime was witchcraft. Tiie discharge of fourteen persons by the par- 
liament of Paris, in the year 1589, is almost a solitary example of a 
rtiturn to reason. Fi)urtcen persors condemned to death for witeh- 
eraft appealed against the judgment to the parliament of Paris, w^hicb 
for political reasons had been exiled to Tours. Tlie pai’Uamont named 
four commissioners — Pierre Pigray, the king’s surgeon, and Messieurs 
Lci’oi, Kenard, and Falaiseau, the king’s physicians — to visit and 
examine these w itches, and see whether they had the mark of the 
devil upon them. I’igray, wJio relates the circumslanee in liis w'ork 
on Surgery (bo(i. vii. clwip. 10), says the visit w as made in presence 
of tw'O c^Miuscllors of the court. The w^iiches were all stripped 
naked, and the physicians examined their bodies very diligently, 
pricking lUom in all the marks they could find to sec w hetlier they 
wore insensible to pain, which was always considered a certain proof 
of guilt. They w ere, liowxver, -vei^ sensible of the pricking, and 
some of them called out very lustily w hen the pins w ere driven into 
tlieiu. **We found them,” continues Pierre Pigray, “to he very 
poor, stupid people, and some of them insane. Many of them were 
<|uitc indifierent about life, and one or two of them desired death as 
a relief from their sutrerings. Our opinion w as, that they stood more 
iu need of medieme than of punishment ; and so wo reported to the 
parliament. Tlieir case w as thereupon taken into further considera- 
tion ; and the parliament, after mature counsel uHuongst all the mem- 

4 * 

* Tablior. See al«o Boguvt, ZHteottrt §ur U* S<frc% 0 r»} and M. Jule;: Gai’Inci, 

la p, 150, 
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bers, ordered the poor creatures to be sent to their homes, without 
inflicting* any punishment upon them.** 

Such was the dreadful slate of Ital' , Germany, and France during 
the sixteenth century, which was far ^ro.i being the worst crisis of 
the popular madness with regard to w ichcraft. Let us see what was 
the state of England during the save? period. The lleformation, 
which in its progress had rooted out sc' many error.* stopped short at 
this, tiie greatest error of all. Luther and Calvin were as firm be- 
lievers i* wit'diCA i-ft as Pope Iiinocent himself; and their followers 
showet. themselves more zealous ])or8coutors than the JlomariiHts. 
Dr. Ilutehioson, in his work ’'on “Witchcraft, asserts that the mania 
manifested itself later in England, and raged with less vii ulenee 
than on the continent. The first assertion only is true ; for though 
the persecution began later both in England and Scotland, its pro- 
gress was as fearful as elsewhere. 

It was not until more than fifty years after the issuing of the bull 
of Innocent VITI. that the legislature of England thouglit fit to make 
any more s<‘vero enactments agaiust sor(‘ery than those already in 
0 ])( ration. The statute of ISil was the first that specified the par- 
tieuVr crime of witchcraft. At a much earlier period many persons 
had sullered death for sorcery, in addition to other olfenccs : but no 
cxecutioiiH took place for attending the witches* sabbath, raising 
temj)csts, afillcting cattle with barrenne.ss, and all the fantastic trum- 
pery of the continent. Two statutes ^(‘re passed in 1551 ; the first 
relating to false pro])hecic8, caused mainly, no doubt, by tin* imposi- 
tions of Elizabeth Barton, the holy maid of Kent, in 15;M; and the 
second against conjuration, witchcraft, and sore rv. But even this 
enactment did not consider witchcraft a.s penal in itself, and only con- 
demned to death those who, by means of spells, incantations, or con- 
tracts \\itli the devil, attempted the lives of their neighbours. The 
statute of Elizabeth, in 1502, at last recognised witchcraft as a crime 
oi' the bigliost magnitude, wL^tl er exerted or not to tlie injury of tJie 
lives, liiiilw, and possessions Oi ibe community. From that date the 
])ersccution may be fairly sail to have coriimcneed in England. It 
its climax in the early part of the scventcentli century, which 
w as the hottest period of the mania all over Europe. « 

A few* cases of w itch persecution in the sixteenth century w ill 
enable the reader to form a more accurate idea of the progr(*s8 of this 
great error than if he }>hinged at once into that busy period of its 
liistorj when MaUhew' Hopkins^aiid liis coadjutors exercised their 
infernal calling, Stvoral ia.siancc^ occur in England during the lat- 
ter years of the a-eigruoi Elizabeth. At this time the public mind 
had become pretty furiuxior w ith the details of the crime. Bishop 
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Jewell, in his sermons before her majesty, used constantly to con 
elude them by a fervent player that she (might be i)re8oryed from 
witches. Upon one neeasieJ, in 1598, his words were, “It may 

please your grace to understand 
that' w itches and sorcerers w ith- 
in these last four years are mar- 
vellously increased witliin this 
your grace's rcalir. Your grace’s 
subjects pine awpy even unto 
the death ; their colour fadeth -- 
ih^ir flesh roltcih — their speech 
is benumbed — their seiiBes are 
bereft! I pray God they may 
never ])ractise further tlnin upon 
the xnhjeci /” 

lly d«‘gr(’es, an (‘pidemic terror 
uitclicruft sj^rcad into the vil- 
lages. In proportion as tJie doc- 
trine of the ihiritans took root, 
this dread increased, and, of 
course, brought p(u*aecutiou in 
its train. Tlie Church of Eng» 
land has claimed, and is entitled 
to the merit, of having boon less 
njllu(niced in these matters than any other sect of Christians; but 
still they w ere tainted with the supei-slition of the age. One of the 
iao.st flagrant ius(n.nco8 of cruelty and ddusiun upon record was <jou- 
summated under the authority of tln^ Ghureh, and commemorated 
till a v(Ty lato ]»enod by an annual lecture at the University of 
C^ainbridge. 

This is tlie eelebrated case of the w itches of Warbois, who were 
executed about lliiriy-two years after the passing of the statute of 
Kli^abeth, Althougli -in the interval but h’W trials are recorded, 
tluTe is, uiifortunately, but too nineh cvitlenee to sliew tlie extreme 
h'ngth to whicli the jjopular })rejudice was carried. Many wxihicn 
lost their lives in every part of Kuglaiul without being brought t-o 
trial at all, from the injuries received at the hands of the people. 
Th(' number of these can never be ascertained. 

Tlio ease of the witches of Warbois merits to bo detailed at 
length, not only from the imporla^ice attaelicd *^0 it for so many 
years by the learned of the University , but from the singular 
absurdity of the evidence, ujam w-tich men, sensible in all other re- ,, 
epccts, could condemn their fellow-creatui'es to the seaUbid, 
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The principal actors m this strange dn-ma were the fnmilios oi 
Sir Samutl Croniwi^ll and a Mr. Tlirogn prton, both genilfuion of 
landed property near Warbois in the e inty of llujitingdoii. Mr. 
Throgmorton had several daughters, uj Oldest of u iiom Mistrt'ss 
Joan, \va.s an imaginative and nieiuuelio’v girl, whose head vnus 
witli stories of ghosts and witches. iTp^ ‘ one <ui( .>sion siie eiiaiieed 
to pass the cottage of one Mrs., or, as sh* vvas cailed, loiliej' 8uiniu‘l, 
a very aged, a very poor, and a very ugly woman, ^vlother »Saiimol 
was t her < >or knitting,* with a black cap upon her Jieacl, 

when this .dhy young lady passed, and taking her eyes ironi her 
work she lor ‘ced steadfastly at Inn. Mistress Joan immediately 
fancied that she felt sudden p 'ins in all her limbs, and from that day 
forth never ceased to tell her sisUws, and every body about Inn*, that 
Mother Samuel had bewitched her, 'J'he* oilier ehililrcn took u}i 
the cry, and actually frigliteneJ tlnnn.selves into Ills wlienever tJiey 
jias.sed within sight of this tr'rrlbJe old woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Throgmorton, not a whit wnserthun their (.hildren, 
believed all the absurd lah'e they had been told ; and Ijaily C^rom- 
w ell, a gossip of Mrs, '.riirogmorton, made herself vm’y aeti\t' in the 
biisiiKSS, and determined to bruig the witch to tlte «n‘<leal. The 
sapirnit K?ir Samuel joine<l in the scheme; and tlie ehihlreii, thus 
eneourag(\l, gave loose reins to iheir imaginuUous, w Ideh seem to liave 
been of the liveliest. They soon invented a w huh* host of e\ il Hjiii iU, 
and names for them besides, which they said were sent by Molhi’i* 
Samuel to torment tliem coullnually. Seven sj)irits i*spt'e;ally, they 
said, w ere raised from hell by this wicked woman to Ihrow them into 
fits ; and ns the children were actually subject to i'<s, their mother 
and lier eomrneres gave the more credit to the slury. ^I’hi* mimes 
of tliese. spirits were, “First Siiiaek,” “Second Snmek,” “Third 
Smack," “.Blue," “Cati'h," *' llarduame," and “Tluek." 

'riiroginorton, the father, w as so pestered by tliese id It? faneieM, 
and yet so well inclined to bciii've them, that he marched valiantly 
forth to the hut when* iM<»ther.SMuuel rc.sidetl w*itli her hushaud and 
dau''‘^’ter, and dragged her forcihiy into )iis owji grt-und.-ii, J^ady 
Cmtnwcll, Mrs. Thrt^gniorlon, and the girls w(*rc in wailing, armed 
witli long pins to prick the witch, and see if th(*y could di»«w blood 
from her. Lady Cromwell, who seems to have been the most violent 
of the parly, tore Uu‘ old woman’s (*ap olf her Iiead, and plucking 
out a handful of her grey hair, gave it to Mr.s. 'i'lirogruprton to burn, 
as a cbjirm which wruld preserve tliein all fi'om her future machitia* 
tions. It was no wonder ilTat thc^poor creature, subjected to this 
r*ugh usage, should giv^ vent to an involuntary curse upon her tor* 
mentors She did so, and her .urso was never forgotten. Her hair 
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however, was supposed to ^ a grand speci^c, and ahe was allowed to 
depart, half dead with torpor and ill-usage. For more than a year 
the families of Cromwell and Throgmorton continued to persecute 
her, and tp assert that her imps afflicted them with pains and fits, 
turned <hc milk sour in th(^x imns, and prevented their cow^s and 
ewes from bearing. In tlie midst of these fooleries, Lady Cromwell 
was taken ill a^jd died. It was then remembered that her death 
had taken place exactly a year an(| a quarter since she was cursed 
by Mother Samuel, and tliat on several occasions she had dreamed 
of the wuich and a black cat, the latter being of course the arch- 
enemy of mankind himself. 

Sir Samuel Cromwell now conceived himself bound to take more 
tmergetio measures against the sorceress, since he liad lost his wdfc by 
her means. The year and a quarter and the black cat w ere proofs 
positive. All the neighbotirs had taken uj) (lie cry of witchcraft 
against Mother Samuel j and her personal appearance, unfortunately 
for Imr the very ideal of \yhat a witch ought to be, increased the popu- 
lar suspicion. It would appear that at last the poor woman believed, 
even to her own disadvantage, that she was what every body repre- 
sented her to bo. Being forcibly brought into Mr. Throgmorton’s 
house, wdicn his daughter Joau was in one of her customary fits, she 
w ns commanded by him and Sir Samuel Cromwell to expel tlie devil 
from the young lady. She W'as told to repeat her exorcism, and to 
add, ** As I am a witidi, and the causer of Lady Cromw cU’s death, 
I charge thee, fiend, to come out of her !” She did as was required 
of her; and moreover confessed that her husband and daughter \vere 
leagued with lu*: in witchcraft, and had, like her, sold their souls to 
the devil.** The wdiole family wxre immediately arrested, and sent to 
Huntingdon to prison. 

Tlie trial was instituU^d shortly afterwards before Mr. Justice 
Fenner, when all tlie crazy girls of Mr. Throgmorton’s family gave 
evidence against Mother Samuel and her family. They w ere all three 
put to the torture. I’he old w^oman confessed in lier anguish that 
she w as a witch : that she Imd cast her spells upon the young Italics ; 
and that she had caused the death of Lady Cromw ell. The father 
and daughter, stronger in mind than their un^rtunatc wife and 
parent, refused to confess any thing, and asserted their innocence to 
the last. They w ere all three condemned to bo hanged, and their 
bodies burned. The daughter, v ho w'as young and good-looking, 
excited the pity of many persons, and she was aavised to plead preg- 
nancy, that she might gain at ie:.st a respite from deaili. The poor 
girl refused proudly, on the ground that she'* would not bo accounted 
both a witch and a strumpet. Her half-witted old mother caught at 
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the idea a fcvr weeks* longer life, and aas< rted that t-he was preg- 
nant. The court was convulsed with lau^ iter, in which the wretchod 
victim herself joined; and this waa a /ousted an additional proof 
that she was a witch. The whole fam.h vi-cro executed 'u the 7th 
of April, 169il. 

Sir Samuel Cromwell, as lord of thx^ manor, rec:*ived the sum of 
40/. out of the confiscated property of the Samuels, ' hic^h he turned 
into a rent-chorjx of 40#. yearly, for the judo\vrricut of an ouniial 
sermon ,>r . 'cture ipon the enormity of w itchcraft, and this ease in 
particular, to bo preached by a doctor or bachelor of divinity of 
Queen’s Cohego, Cambridge. I have not been able to ascertain the 
exact date at which this ai nual lecture was discontinued ; but it 
a.p})cars to have been preaclied so late as 17 IS, when Dr. Uuieliinson 
published his w ork upon w itchcraft. 

To carry on in proper chronological order the history of the witch 
delusion in the British isles, it will be necessary to examine into w hat 
was taking place in Scotland during all iliAt pari of the sixteiMith 
cenuiry anterior to the uc(,‘cssion of James VI. to the crown of hhig* 
land. We waturally expect that the, Scotch — a people renowuicd from 
the earliest times for their power’s of imagination — should bo more 
deeply imbued with this gloomy superstition than tlnir neighbours of 
the south. The nature of their soil and climate tend(*d to encourage 
the dreams of early ignorance. Ghosts, goblins, w raiths, kelpies, and 
a whole host of spiritual beings, w*ere familiar to the dwellers by the 
misty glens of the Highlands, and the romantic streams of the Low- 
lands. Their deeds, wliether of g(K>d or ill, w ere enshrined in song, 
and look a greater hold upon the imagination beej.ase “ vers(‘ had 
sanctified them.” But it was not till the religious refornurs begafi 
the practice of straining Scripture to the severest extremes that the 
arm of the law was called uj)on to punish w itchcraft os a crime r 
V» ' at Pope Innocent VIII. ).ad done for Germany and France, the 
j)i ea(ili(‘rs of the Beformatiou d'd tor the Scottish peojdc. AVitchemft, 
instead of being a mere article of faith, became enrolled in the slat ute- 
l' 0 > ’ ,^and all good subjects and true Ciu’istians wore called upon to 
take arms against it. The ninth parliament of Queen Mary passed 
an act in 1503, w hicji decreed the punishment of death against witclu's 
and consulters with w itches ; and immediately tlie whole bulk of the 
people were smitten wuth an epidemic fear of the devil and his mortal 
agents. Persons in the highest ra^ks of life shared and encouraged 
the delusion of tin'’ vulgar. Manj were themselves accused of 
witchcraft ; and noble lath es were ^ewn to have dabbled in mystic 
arts, and proved to the*w >rld that if they were not witches, it w as 
not for want of the will. 
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‘Among tlio dames \N liol'oe;une notorious for ondcavour^ig toeffect 
their wiekerl ends by tho fIV vil’s aid may be mentioned the celebrated 
Lady Eiieeleijgh of Branxholmc (familiar to all tho readers of Sir 
Waller Scott), tho Countess of Lothian, the Countess of Angus, the 
('Ouutess o^’ Alholl, Lady the Countess of Huntley, Euphernia 
]\1aea]z(‘au (the daughler of Lord Cliftonhall), and Lady Eoulis. 
Among the celc'bratcd of the other sex who were aecu.'ed of wizardism 
u as Sir Lf‘wi8 Ballantyne, the Lord Justice-Clerk for Scotland, who, 
if w(* may believe Soot of Scotslarvc't, “desalt by curiosity with a 
warlock eall<‘d Iticliard (Trahame,” and prayed him to raise the devil. 
Tli{^ warlock consented, and raised him in proprid pey'sond in the 
yard cd' his hon8<' in the Canongate, at sight of him the Lord 
Justice-Clerk was so terrified, that he took sickness and thereof died.’" 
Jly *<nch idle rejxtrts as these (hd the envious ruin the reputation of 
those Lluy liat«‘d ; though it would ap]>enr in this case that Sir Lewis 
hud been fool eiKuigh to make tho attempt of which he was accused, 
and tliat the snct'ess of tlie ex]>eriTnonit uns the only apoeryjdial part 
of the story. 
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The enemies of John Knox fpvcnted a similar tale, which found 
ready credence among .the Eoman Catholics, glad to attach any stigma 
to t hat grand scourge of the vices of their Church. It was reported 
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that he and lii6 seerotary went into the ehiirehynrd of St. Androw’n 
with the'‘intent to rais<' “some sanclea/ ’ but tliat, by a mistake in 
their conjurations, they raised the X ij''nd himself instead of tluj 
saints they wished to consult. The j«opuhir rumour .ulded, that 
Knox*s se(Tetarv was so fri.ij;htened s'* »he ^ivat horns, ev<‘S, 

and long tail of Satan, that he wont mad, and shortly afterwards 
died. Tu'ox himself was built of sterner stTitf, 0 ,d was not to bo 
frighteticd. ^ 

Hir ii:, t ham tlint occurs in the records of the High Court of 
dustieinry ot pt iS(»us tried or executed for wife he raft, is that of .Tnnet 
Bowman in i57*i, nine y<‘nrs after ihe ]>assingor the act of Mary. No 
l>articulars of her eriines are given, and against her name tlu'iv only 
stands the words, “convi(‘t and brvnt.” It is not, however, to he 
inferre<l, that, in this interval no trials or executions tot^k place ; for 
it appears, on the autliorlty of docunumts of uncpiestionod autheiili- 
city in the Advocates’ Library at Ediid)urgh,* that ihe Privy (^nlncil 
made {I practice of granting eonnnissions to resident genthuuen and 
Uiin-^^ers in every ])arl of Scotland to cxamiius try, and exeente 
wilcjlu's w'itldn their own parishes. No records of tliosowdio stiflered 
from t he scnl en(‘e of these t rilmniJ.s }iav(‘ been i)rcservr*d ; but If po])u- 
lav tradition may be believed even to the amount of ojic fourth of its 
assertions, their iuiml)er was fearful. After tin' year J572. the entries 
of cxeeutioj^s for wiiclicraft in the records of the High C’ourl becom<j 
nn>rc fre(pienl, but do not av(‘rage more; tluin one jxu* annum, — 
nuother pro<if (hat trials for this (dlcneew^Te in general (uitrusted to 
the local magisifacy. The latter ap]>ear to havo « 'd<Tcd w itclies to 
the stake with as little eoinpunction, and after as summary u nuKle, 
as modern ju.stices of the peace order a ])uae]ier to the sloeks. 

Ah rJanies Vi, advanced in manhood, he ioolt great inten‘st in the 
witch trials. One of them esp<*riully — that of Gellie Dumran, J)r, 
Fij )j, and t1)<‘ir aecomvlicts, -n »hr year 1591 — tmgrossed liis whole 
attention, ami no do\il)t suggf*. nl in some dej^ree the famoiivS work 
on Hernonology, which he wrote ijiortly afterwards. A.s tlu‘.s<‘ w ilelies 
had tade an att(‘mpt upon bis own life, it i.m not surprising, witli his 
habits, that he sliould havo watched iho (rase cloaely, or bceomcf 
strcngtheiu'd in his prejudice and HUperstition by its singular details. 
No other triid that could he selecte<l w ould give so fair an idea of the 
delu-sions of the Scotti.‘5li people an this. Whether w e consider the 
number of victims, the absurdity oyiie evidence, and the real villany 
of some of the pevs.:^. implicated, ik is etjually extraordinary. 

^ Oellic Duncan, the jwh ♦ wdte‘h ifi these proceedings, was servant 
to the deputy bailiff of Tn lent, ahmall town in Haddingtonshire, 
• Fo/r&ign (^uart&rt^ Bwiew, vol, vi, p, 41, 
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about ten miles from Euinbtirgb. Though neither old nor ugly (a« 
witches nsuallv were), but ^ung and goodi-looking, her neighbours, 
from some suspicious parts or her behaviour, had long considered her 
a witdi. She had, it appears, some pretensions to the healing art. 
Some cures which she effected were so sudden, that the worthy bai- 
lifi‘, her master, who, like his neighbours, mistrusted her, considered 
them no less thgn miraculous. In order to discover the truth, he 
put her to the torture ; but she obstinately rofused^o confess that 
she liad dealings with the devil. It Vas the popular belief that no 
witeJi M’oukl confess as long as the mark wliicli Satan liad j^At upon 
her remained undiscovered xipon her body. Somebody present 
reminded tlu* torturing bailio of this faet, and on examination, the 
devil’s mark was found upon the throat of poor Gcllie. She was put 
to the torture again, and her fortitude giving way under the ex- 
tremity of her anguish, she confessed that slie was indeed a witch — 
that she liad sold her soul to the devil, and eflected all her cures by 
his aid. I’his was something new in tlie witch creed, according to 
which, the devil delighted more in laying diseases on than in taking 
them off; but Gellie Duncan fared no better on that account. Iho 
torture was still applied, until she liad named all her nccornplioes, 
among whom w’cre one Cunningham, a reputed w izard, known by 
the name of Dr. Fian; a grave and xnati*o».liki> witth. nnined Agnes 
Sampson ; Euphemia Macalzean, the daughter of fjord CliftoniiaJJ, 
already mentioned, and nearly forty other persons, soino of wlioni 
w ere the w ives of respectable individuals in the city of Edinburgh, 
Every one of tliese iicrsons was arrested, and the v-hole realm of 
Scotland throw 'a into commotion by the extraordinary nature of the 
disclosures wliich w ere anticipated. 

About two years previous to this time, James had suddenly left his 
kingdom, and proceeded gallantly to Denmark, to fetch over his bride, 
the Prineess of Denmark, wlio had been detained by contrary wea- 
Jier in the harbour of Upglo. Aftej remaining for some months in 
Copenhagen, ho set •sail with liis ;^oung bride, and amved safely in 
Leith on the Ist of May, 1590, having experionced a most boisterous 
passage, and been nearly wrecked. As soon as the arrest of Grellic 
I)uncan and Finn became known in Scotland, it wiis reported by 
every body who pretended to be w'ell-informod, that those witches 
and their associates had, by the devil’s means, raised the storms 
which had endangered the lives of the king and f^ueen. Gellie, in 
her torture, had confessed that such was the fact, and the whole 
kingdom w aited aghast and opcn-moutlicd for the corroboration about 
to be fhrnished by the trial, , 

Agnes Sampson, the ** grave and xn.atron-Uke” witch implicated 
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by GDllie Duncan« was put tb the horribj^ of the 

She laid tare all the secWtsof the sister iC x * before she had suffered 
an hour, and confessed that Gellic Duncan, " r.Fian, Marian Lineup, 
Eupheniia Macalzean, herself, and upw ards of two hur ^red witches 
and warloeks, used to assemble at midnight in the k'^kof North 
Berwick, where they met tlie devil ; tiiat tliev had ])lotte.l there to 
attempt Ihf kinf,’& Jfe; that they were incited to this by the old 
fiend hiii ei, who . ad asscrteij w ith n thundering oath that James 
was the greixce.4. enemy he ever had, and that there would bo no peace 
for the devil’s ‘iiildren upon earth ontil lie were got rid of ; that tlio 
devil upon these occasions ahvays liked to have a little music, and 
tliat Gellie Duncan used to play a reel before him on a trump or 
Jew’s harp, to which all the witchovS danced. 

James w as highly flattered at the id^ n that the devil should have 
said that he w as the greatest enemy he ever had. He sent for Gellie 
Duncan to the palace, and made her play bedbre him the same reel 
wjiieh she had played at the witches’ dance in the kirk. 



TOBTVBS or TDIC BOOTS. 

Dr. Fian, or rather Cunningham, a petty svhoolmasior of Tra* 
nent, was put to the ?oHure .among; the rest. He was a man who 
Jiod led an infamous life, wa. a compefUndor of and dealer in poisons, 
and a pretender to magic.* Lliough ‘not guilty of the jirepostoroui 
crimes laid to his charge, there is no doubt that he was a sorcerer in 
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wiU, though not in deed, i^d that he deserved all th'^ misery he en- 
dured. When put oi the Vack, he would^ confess nothing' and held 
out so long unmoved, that the severe tortu e of the loots was resolved 
upon. He endured this till exhausted nature could bear no longer, 
wIuMi insensibility kindly 8t(fpi)ed in to his aid. Wlien it was seen 
that he was utterly powerless, and that his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, he was released. Restoratives were adniinisl(‘red ; 
and during the first faii»t gleam of.>retuming consciousness, lie was 
prevailed upon to sign, ere he w ell knew what he was about, a full 
confession, in strict accordance with those of Gcilie Duncan and 
Agnes Sampson. He w as then remanded to his prison, from w hich, 
after two days, he managed some how or other, to escape. lie w'as 
soon recaptured, and brought before the Court of Justiciary, .lames 
himself being present. Fian now' denied all tlie cireuinstauoes of 
the writien confession which be had signed; whereupon the hing, 
enraged at his “ stubl)orn wilfulness," ordered him once more to the 
torture. His finger-nails were riven out with pincers, and long nee- 
dles thrust up to the eye into the quick j but he did not wdnee. He 
was then consigned again to the ?mjts,m which, to quote a pamphlet 
published at the time,* he continued “ so long, and abode so many 
blow s in them, that his legs were cruslujd and beaten together as 
small as might he, and the bones and flesh so bruised, that llie blood 
and inan\uv spouted forth in great abundance, whereby they were 
made unserviceable for ever." 

The astonishing similarity of the confessions of all the persons 
implicated in these proceedings has often been remarked. It w ould 
appear that they actually endeavoured to cause the king’s death by 
their sjxdls and sorceries. Fian, who w as acquainted with all the 
usual tricks of his profession, deceived them w ith pretended aj)})a- 
riiions, so that many of them w ere really convinced that they had 
seen the devil. The sum of them confessions was to the following 
effect: ** 

Satan, W'ho was, of ooui'sc, a groat foe of the reformed religion, 
w as alarmed that long James should marry a Protestant princess. 
To avert the consequences to tlio realms of evil, )i(> had determined 
to put an end to the king and his bride by raising a storm on their 
voyage home. Satan, first of all, sent a thick mist over the w aters, 
in tlic hope that the king’s vessel might be stranded on the coast 
amid the darkness. This failing, Dr. Fian, who, from his superior 
scholarship, was advanced to tlie dignity of thJ devil’s secretary, was 
commanded to summon all the witches to meet their master, eachb 
one sailing on a sieve on the high seas. 

* Netpufrom Sci>ilaitdt d^flarwg ike JPammkle Idfe qf Dr, Jhiaii, 
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Oik All Hallowmas Eve, they assembled w) the number of upw^ards 
of two hundred, including GoIIie Huncap Agnes Sampson, Eupbomia 
Macakean, one Barbara iapier, and sf v warlocks ; and each em- 
barking in a riddle or sio^'e, they sailed ‘^over the ocean very sub* 
stantially/’ After cruising about for "»t‘jno time, they met with the 
fiend, bearing in his claws a cat, whita iiad been previously drawn 
nine times through the fire. This he delivered to on^ 'f the w arloekff, 
telling him to cast it into the sea and cry " Hola !'* ThIs was done 
with cl f mr-ity, .ud imracdiAely the ocean became convulsed, the 
waters hissea loudly, and the waves rose nioiih tains high, 

“ Twisting tb’iir arms to the dim-coloured heaven.'* 

The wilclics sailed gallantly through the tempest they had raised, and 
landing on the coast of Scotland, took their sieves in their hands and 
marched on in proce.ssion to the haunted kirk of North Berwick, where 
the devil hud resolved to hold a preaching. Gellio Duncan, tlu‘ musi- 
cian of the party, tripped on before, playing on her Jew's harp and 
singing, 

** Cummer, go yo belbrc, cummer, go ye; 

■* Gif ye will not go befotv, cummer, let me I” 

Arrived at the kirk they paced around it is, in reverse 

of the apparent motion of the sun. Dr. Fian then blew into the key- 
hole of the door, which opened immediately, and all tlie witches en- 
tered. As it was pitch-dark, Fian blew^ wdfch his mouth upon iho 
candles, which immediately lighted, and the devil was seen occupying 
the pulpit. He was attired in a black gown and hat. and the witches 
saluted hiifi by crying “ All hail, master !” His bodj was hard, likt» 
iron ; his fact* terrible, his nose like the beak of an eagle , he had 
great burning eyes ; his hands and legs were hairy ; and Imhad long 
claws upon his hands and feet, and spake with an exceedingly gruff 
voice Before commencing his ^o»*inon he called over the names of 
bis Congregation, demanding w hg her they had been good servants, 
and what success had attended t/heir operations against the life of the 
king ^»^’d his bride, ;.r 

Gray Meill, a crazy old warlcK^k, who acted as beadle or door- 
keeper, was silly enough to answ'or ** that nothing ailed the king yet, 
God be thanked upon which the devil, in a rage, stepped dow n 
from the pulpit and boxed his ears for him. He then remounted and 
commenced the preaching, commam^ng them to be dutiful servants 
to him and do ^1 cv:l they could. Euphemia Macalzean and 
Agnes Sampsor, bolder thm^the rejt, asked him whether he bod 
brought the image or piotmr" of Hkig James, that they might, by 
prickiiur it, cause pains and disear^es to fall uixm him. The father 
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of Hefl •* ipoke truth for oik^c, and confessed that he had forgotten it ; 
upon which Euphemia Macakean upbraU|,ed him loudly f:)r his care- 
1, >sne88. The devil, however, took it ad in good part, although 
digues Sampson and several other women let loose their tongues at 
him immeckatcly, ‘When they had done scolding, he invited them all 
t' ^ grand entertainment. A newly-buried corpse was dug up and 
divided among ■vhem, which was all they had in the wmy of edibles, 
lie was more liberal in the matter drink, and gave them so much 
excellent wine that they soon became jolly. Gelhe Duncan then 
played the old tunc upon her trump, and the devil himself led off the 
dance with Euphemia Macalzcan. Thus they kept up the sport till 
the cock crew. 

Agnes Sampson, the wise woman of Keith, as she was called, 
added some other particulars in her confession. She stated that, on 

a previous occasion, she lind 
raised an awful tempest in 
the sea by throw'ing a cat 
into it, with four joints of 
men tied to its feet. Sho 
said also, that on their grand 
attempt to drown King 
tlauies, th(y di<l not meet 
witli the devil after eniisiiig 
al)out, but that he l»ad nc- 
eompani(‘d them from the 
first, and that slie had soon 
him dimly in the distauee, 
rolling himself before them 
over the great waiea, in 
shape and size not unlike a 
huge haystack. They met 
with a foreign ship richly 
laden with wines and other 
good things, which thSy boarded, and sunk after they had drunk all 
the wine and made themselves quite merry. 

Sonic of these disclosures were too much even for the abundant 
faith of Eing James, and he more than once exclaimed, that the 
wdtehes were 1 ike their master, ** extreme ly ars,” But they confessed 
many other things of a less preposterous nature, and of which they 
Were no doubt really guilty, * Agne^ Sampsdii said she was to have 
taken the king’s life by anointing his linen \^itli a strong poisop, 
Gellie Duncan used to tlireaten her neighbours by saying she would 
send the devil after them ; and many persons of weaker minds than 
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usual were frightened into fits by her, Lnd roudored subject to them 
for the remainder of their lives. Dr. also made no scruple in 
aiding and abetting murt er, and would 3 id any person of an enemy 
by means of poison, wlt> could pay iilin Jiis fee for it. liluphcmia 
Macalzean also was far from boijigpure. There is no doubt that she 
meditated the king’s death, and used ^ nrih means to compass it as tlio 
8U}>erstiiion of the age dirceteJ. She was a devoted t^iirlisan of Both- 
well, who was ..eeused by many of the wit:jhes as having consulted 
them on p nio/ of the king^ death. They w'ore all found guilty, 
and sencenoe l to be hanged and burned. Barbara Napier, though 
found guilty upon otlier counts, waa acquitted upon tluMdiargc of 
having been present at tiu’gt 'at witeb meeting in Berwick kirk. Tim 
king was liiglily displeased, and threat ened to have the jury indicted 
for a w ilful error upon an assize. Thc}^ acoordingly reconsidered tlieir 
verdict, and threw themselves upon the king’s mercy for the fault they 
had committed. James was satisfied, and Barbara Tv' apicr w*as liangcd 
along with Gollie Duncan, Agnes Sampson, Dr. Finn, and fivc^and- 
twejUy others. Euphemia Macalzean met a harder fate. Hereon- 
nexioii w ith J^he bold and obnoxious Bothw'ell, and her share in poison- 
ing Oae or two individucls wlio had stood in lier way, w ere thought 
deserving of the severest punishment the law couhl inflict. Instead 
of the ordinary sentence, directing Iho erimiual to be first strangled 
and then burned, the wTotched w^oman was doomed ** to be bound to 
a stake, and burned in ashes, quick to the death." This cruel sen- 
tence w as executed on the 2oth of June, 1591. 

These trials had the most pernicious consequences all over Scot- 
land. The lairds and ministers in their districts, ' rmed w ith due 
power from the privy council, tried and condemned old women after 
the most sumraary fashion. Those who still clung to the ancitmt 
faith of Kome w ere the severest sufferers, as it was tliouglit, after the 
disclosures of the fierce enmitv homo by the devil tow'ards a Protes- 
iafii king and his Protestant w^f that all the Catholics were leagued 
with the pow ers of evil to work woe on the realiR of Scotland. Upon 
a verv moderate calculation, it is presumed, that from the passing of 
the aft of Queen Mary till the accession of James to the throne of 
England, a period of thirty-nine years, the average number of execu- 
tions for witchcraft in Scotland was two hundred annually, or upw ards 
of seventeen thousand altogether. For the first nino years the number 
w'as not one quarter so great ; but towards the years 1590 to 1593, the 
number must have Yv'cn more than Jour hundred. The case last cited 
was one of an extraordinary c^laracte{, Tlie general aspect of the trials 
’ will be better seen from of Ir ibel Gowdie, wducb, as it would bo 

both wearisome and disgusting go through them all| is giren as a 
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fair specimen, although it took place at a date sosnewhat later than 
the reign of J ames. This u^oman, wearied^of her life by tho persecu- 
tions of her noighboxirs, voluntarily gave 1 erself up to justice, and 
made a confession, embodying the whole W|jtch-creed of the period. 
Sh< was undoiibtedly a monomaniac of the most extraordinary kind. 
She said that she deserved be stretched upon an iron rack, and 
that her crimes could never be atoned for, even if she were to be 
drawn asunder by wild horses. She named a long li..;t of her asso- 
ciates, including nearly fifty women And a few warlocks. They dug 
up the gi’aves of unchristened infants, whose limbs were serviceable 
in their ©nehantments. When they wanted to destroy the crops 
of an enemy, they yoked toads to his plough, and on the following 
night Satan himself ploughed the land with his team, and blasted it 
for the season. The witches had power to assume almost any shape j 
hut they generally chose either that of a cat or a hare, oftenest the 
latter, Isabel said, that on one occasion, w hen she was in this dis- 
guise, she w'as sore pressed by a pack of hounds, and had a very nar- 
row escape wnth her life. 8he reached her own door at last, feeling 
the hot breath of the pursuing dogs at her Launches. She managed, 
however, to hide herself behind a chest, and got time to pronounce 
the magic w’ords that could alone restore her to her proper shape. 
They were ; 

*’Harc! hare! 

God send thee care! 

] am in ft hurc*M likeness now ; 

But I shall be a woman e'en now I 
Haro! hare! 

God send thee care!" 

If witches, when in tliis shape, were bitten by the dogs, they always 
retained the marks in their human form ; but she had never heard 
that any witch had been bitten to death. W hen the devil appointed 
any general meeting of the witches, the custom was that they should 
proceed through the dr mounted on broomsticks, or on com or bean- 
straws, pronouncing as they went : 

** Horse and pattooV, horse and go, 

Horse and (jollats, ho ! ho ! ho I" 

They generally left behind them a broom or a three-legged stool, 
which, when placed in their beds and duly charmed, assumed the 
human shape till their return. This was done ♦het the neighbours 
might not know when they W’ere absent. 

She added that the devil furnished his favourite witches with ser- 
vant imps to attend upon them* These imps wore oaUed, ** The 
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Boarin^^ Lion,** "lljiief of Hell, *^ **Wai«-opoa- Herself,'* ** BanWng 
Koarer,” Care-for-Hauglit,’* &c., and w> eo known by their liveries, 
which were generally yellj>w, sad-dun, s a given, pea-green, or grass- 
green, Satan never callecjt the witeiies by • he names they ha: I received 
at baptism; neither were they allowed iu his presence, feo to desig- 
nate each other. Such a broach of tlie i-^fernal etiquehe a«sured}y 
drew down his most severe 'displeasure, ilut as some lesignaiion nas 
necessary, lie ^re-baptised thorn in their own bloc cl ;»y the names 
of “A*>t c. id:Stov “ Over-|iie-dike-with-it,** *‘3laige-the-wind/’ 

“ Pickle-nv'aiest-tlie-wind,'* ** Baller-ihem-down-Maggy,*’ ** Blow- 
Kale,'’ and sr h like. The devil himself was not very particular what 
name they called him, so that was not Black John." If any wit (•)» 
was unthinking enough to utter these vrorda, he would rush out upon 
her and beat and buHet ber unmercifully, or tear her flesh with a 
wool-card. Other names he did not care about; and ou(*e gave 
instructions to a noted w arlock that whenever he wanted his aid, he 
w'as to strike the ground three times and exclaim, *‘Bise up, foul 
thief!” 

1 jion this confession many persons wore executed. So strong 
was (he popular feeling, that no one once accused of witcheraft was 
acquitted ; at least, acquittals did not average one in a hundred trials. 
Witeb-finding, or witch-pricking, became a trade, and a set of merce- 
nary vagabonds roamed about the country provided w ith long pins to 
run into tlie flesh of supposed criminals. It was no unusual thing 
then, nor is it now, that in aged persons there should lu* some spot 
on t he body toUilly devoid of feeling. It was the ob ject of the witch- 
pricker to discov(*r tliis spot, and the unhappy wigh who did not bleed 
wdicn pricked upon it was doomed to the dcatli. 11 not immediately 
cast into prison, her life was rimdered miserable by the persecution 
of her neighbours. It is recorded of many poor w’Oinen, that the 
annoyances they endured in this way wore so excessive, that they pre- 
ft*i red death. Sir Geo ge Maekt n/ae, the Lord Advocate, at the time 
when witch trials w’cre so fre'^.ent, and himsqjf a devout believer in « 
the oriine, relates, in his On'nanal Law lirst published in 1678, some 
rcUi»rkable instances of it. He says, “ 1 went, when I was a justice- 
depute, to examine some w omen w ho had confessed judicially ; and 
one of tluun, who was a silly creature, told me, under secrecy, that 
she had not confessed because .«he w as guilty, but being a poor crea- 
ture, w ho wTOUght for her meat, and Ixuug defamed for a w itch, she 
knew she should^slnrve, for no peif.on thereafter would either give her 
meat or lodging, a ho iliat all men would heat her and set dogs at her, 
and that, therefore, she desired te^e out of the w orld ; w hereupon 
the w’cpt mest bitterly, ana upon her knees called God to witness to 
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wlAt Ae sftid.’* Sir George, thoagli not wholly el ?vftted abore the 
prejudices of his agi upon this subject, wus clear-sighted enough to 
see the danger to society of the undi|e encouragement given 

to the *vitch prosecutions. He 

* . was convinced that three-fourths 
of thorn were unjust and un- 
founded. He says in the work 
already quoted, that the persons 
u<Iio wore in general accused of 
this crime were poor ignorant 
men and women who did not 
understand the nature of the 
accusation, and who mistook 
their own superstitious fears for 
w itchcraft. One poor wretch, a 
weaver, confessed that he was 
a warlock, and being asked 
why, lie replied, because “ho 
had seen tlie devil dancing, 
like a %, about the candle!’* 
A simple woman, who, because 

she w^as called a w itch, believed that she was, asked the judge upon 
the bench whether a person might be a witch and not know it? 
Sir George adds, that all the supposed criminals w ere subjected to 
severe torture in prison from their gaolers, who thought they did God 
good service by vexing and tormenting them ; “ and I know,” says 
this humane and enlightened magistrate, “ that this usage was the 
ground of all their confession ; and albeit the poor miscreants can- 
not prove this usage, the actors in it being the only w itnesses ; yet 
the judge should bo jealous of it, as that w hich did at first elicit the 
confession, and for fear of w hieh they dare not retract it.’* Another 
author,* also a firm believer in witchcraft, gives a still more lamcdt- 
. able instance of a w'owan who preferred execution as a w itch to live 
on under the imputation. This w oman, w ho knew that throe others 
were to be strangled and burned on an early day, sent for the miuister 
of the parish, and confessed that she had sold her soul to Satan. 
“ Whereupon being called before the judges, she w as condemned to 
die w ith the rest. Being carried forth to the place of execution, she 
remained silent during the first, second, and third prayer, and then, 
perceiving that there remained no more but to risq,ai?d go to the stake, 
she lifled up her body, and, with a loud voice, cried qut, ‘ Now all 
you that see me this day, kuow' that I am npw to die as a witch, by 

* Satun't InpitibU Wcrld Dueowredf by tlxo Bev. Q. Siiwlair, 
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my own oo^fetsioa ; and I free all men, ei )eia!ly tHe miniatera a9d 
xnagiatratca, of the guilt of my Wood, !♦; • ieit wholly upon lUyaelf. 
My Wood be upon my ov n head. And ns - must make answer to 
the God of heaven presen^Jy, I declare 1 am aa free of wil» as 
any child. IJut, being delated by a nvfl ioua w'oinan, m d put in 
prison under the name of a witch, d’SjMncd ly my husband and 
friends, aud seeing no ground of hope of ever coming on* I made 

up that confeL;£!o;. destroy my own life, being weary (.f it, and 
choosing ..auer to . .:e than loHive.*’* As a proof of the singular 
obstinacy and blindness of the believers in witches, it may bo stated 
that the minis u^r who relates this story only saw in the dying speech 
of tho unhappy woman an adlitional prcjof that she was a witch. 
True, indeed, is it, that “ none are so blind as those who will not 
st^e.” 

It is time, however, to return to Janes VI., wdio is fairly entitled 
to share with Pope Innocent, Sprenger, Podinus, and Matthew Hop- 
kins the glorj' or ilie odium of being at the same time a cliief enemy 
and < hief eneourager of witvheraft.. Towards the close of the six- 
teentii cent.«r 5 % many learned men, both on the continent and in the 
isles of Britain, had endeavoured to disabuse tho public mind on 
this subject. The most celebrated were Wierus, in Germany ; Pietro 
d’Apone, in Italy ; and lieginald Scot, in England. Their works 
excited the att(?ntion of the zealous James, who, mindful of the 
involuntary comjdirnent which his merits had extorted from the 
devil, was ambitions to deserve it by still continuing ** his greatest 
eneinie.’* In tho year 1597, he piiblislu'd in Edinlmrgli his famous 
treatise on Henionology. Its design may be gathn'f d from the fol- 
lowing passage in the introduction: **The fearful abounding," says 
the king, “at this time aud in this country of these detesiahle slaves 
of the devil, the witches or enchanters, hath moved me, bclovcvl 
rofl t o despatch in post this following treatise of mine, not in any 

w^isc, as I protest, to servo for a ^itow of niiiic <uvn learning and in- 
gene [ingenuity ].but only(movct-l of conscience) kj press thereby, so far 
ate I n. to resolve the doubting hcr.rts of many, both that such assaults 
of Safan are most certainly practised, and that tho instrument thereof 
merits most severely to be punished, against the damnable ojunions of 
tw'o, principally in our age ; whereof the one called Scot, an English- 
man, is not ashamed in public print to deny that there can be such 
thing as witchcraft, and so maintains the old error of ilie Badducees in 
denying of spirits# r; other, called Wierus, a German physician, sets 
out a public 8 ->ulogy tor al^ t^iese crafts-folks, whereby procuring for 
Uwm impunity, he plainly betrayr llimself to have been one of that 
profession.” In o^er parts oC thi tareatise, which the author had 
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into tlio form of a dialojrue, to “ mako it more pleaaant aiid facile.” 
h© says : “ Witches ought tb be put to death, according to the law of 
God, the civil and imperial hw, and the municipal ^awof aJf Christian 

nations: yea, to spare the 
lue, and not strike whom 
God bids strike, and so se* 
verely punish in so odious 
a treason again at God, is 
not only Miihiwful, hut 
iloubtlesB as great's sin in 
tlie magistrate as wasSauVs 
sj)nring Agag.” lie says 
also that, the crime is so 
n})onnnahle, that it may he 
proved by evidence whicli 
would not be received 
Hgainst any otlicr offend- 
ers, — young children, who 
knew not the nature of an 
oath, and persons of an 
infamous character, being 
sulBcieni witiicsses against 
them ; hut lest the inno- 
cent should be accused of 
a crime', so difficult to he 
rirT'io acquitted of, lie recom- 

mends that in all cases the 
orch*nl should bo resorted to. Ho says, “ Two good helps maybe used : 
the one is (he finding of their in|^rk, and the trying the inscnsibleness 
thereof ; the other is their floating on the water, — for, a© in a secret 
niurlher, if the di'ad (?nrcass be at any time thereafter handled by the 
imirtherer, it gush out of bloody tis if the blood were crying* to 
H<?aven for revengf^ of the murtherer (God having appointed that 
secret sujiernatural sign for trial of that secret unnatural crime), so 
that it appears that Goil hath appointed (for a supernatural sffgn of 
the monstrous impiety of witches) that the water shall refuse to re- 
ceive them in her bosom that have shaken off them the sficred w ater 
of baptism, and wilfully refused the benefit thereof; — no, not so 
much as their eye© are al>3e to shed teai^s (threaten and torture them 
as you please), while first they repent (God not^urmitting them to 
dissemble their obstinacy in so ^orribl^a crime) ; allxiit. the w omen- 
kind especially, be able otherw ise to shed tears at ever)" light occasion * 
when they w ill, yea, although it were disaembling like tlie crocodiles.” 
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Wken BHcli doctrines as these wire openly promulgated by fho 
highest ai^thority in the realm, and ^1* in promulgating them, flat- 
tered, but did not force the public it is not surprising that 

the sad delusion should have increased nnd multiplied until the race 
of wizards and witches replenished die c ^ The repui ation which 
he lost by being afraid of a naked swc ‘ J, he more 1' an regained by 
his courage in combating the deril. The Kirk shen itself a most 
zealoi^e r- 'djuvir, ‘specially dicing those halcyon days when it was 
not at irtsu? 'viiu tiio king upon other matters of doctrine and prero- 
gative. ' 

On his accession to the throne of England in 1(U)3, James came 
amongst a people who had heard vt ith admiration of hia glorious tlecds 
against the witches. He himself left no part of his ancient prejudices 
behind him ; and his advent was the signal for the }>er8eciition to 
burst forth in England with a fury equal to that in Scotland. ] t had 
languished a little during the latter years of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but tlic ver}^ first parliament of King James ])rought forward the sub- 
ject. James was flattered by their promptitude, and (he act passed 
in 1P04. On the second reading iii the House of Tjords, the bill 
passed into a committee, in which were twelve bishops. By it was 
ena(^ted, That if any person shall use, practise, or cxerciao any con- 
juration of any wicked or evil spirit, or shall consult, covenant w ith, 
or feed any such spirit, the first offence to be imprisonment for a 
year, and standing in the pillory once a quarter; the second oflen(*e 
to be death.*' 

The minor punislunent seems but rarely to h .ee been inflicted. 
Every record that has been preserved mentions that tlie w itclu*« wore 
hanged and burned, or burned, without the previous SiTangJing, 
“ alive and quick." During the wjiole of James's reign, amid the 
civil wars of liis successor, the sway of the Ix)ng Parliament, the 
u&^ifpation of Croraweil, and tin reign of Clmrles IT,, there was no 
abatement of the l^ersecutioi^ «if at any time raged w ith less vini- 
lence, it was when Cromwell and the Indci>endeni8 were miisters. Dr. 
Za. nary Grey, the editor of an edition of “ Hudibras," infonns us, in 
a note to that work, that he himself perused a list of three fliousand 
witcjhes who were executed in the time of the Long Parliament alone. 
During the first eighty years of the seventeenth century, the number 
executed has been estimated at five hundred annually, making the 
frightful total of forty thousand. #Some of these cases deserve to Ito 
cited. The greatfm .jority r^emble^closely those already mentioned; 
but two or th?ee of them let in a new light upon the f)opular supers 
stition. * • 

Every one has heard of th*? ** Lancashire witches," a phrase now 
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used t j compliment the ladies of that county for their bewitching 
beauty ; but it is not every one who has heard the story jn which it 
originated. A vilJanous l)oy, named Eobinson, w as the chief actor 
in the tragedy. He confessed many yeai;8 afterwards that he had 
been suborned by his father and other persons to give false evidence 
against tlie unhappy w Itcliea whom he brought to the stake. The 
time of this famous trial w as about tbe year 1634. This boy Eobinson, 
w’hoso father was a w ood-eutter, residing on the bonders of Pendle 
Forest, in Lancashire, spread abroaduiaiiy rumours agahistoue Mother 
Dickenson, w horn he accused of being a w itch. These rumours com- 
ing to the ears of the local magistracy, the boy w as sent for and 
strictly examined. Ho told the following extraordinary story without 
hesitation or prevarication, and apparently in so open and honest a 
manner, that no one who heara him doubted the triitli of it. Ho 
said, that as he was roaming about in one of the glades of the forest, 
amusing himself by gathering bhickbcrries, he saw two greyhounds 
before him, which he thought at the time belonged to some gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood. Being fond of sport, he proposed to have 
a course ; and a hare being started, he incited the hounds to run. 
Neither of them would stir. Angry at the beasts, he seized hold of a 
switch, witli which he was about to punish ibem, when one of tliem 
suddenly started up in tlie form of a w oman, and the otlier of a little 
lH)y. He at once recognised the w'oman to be the w itch Mother 
Dickenson. She offered him some money to induce him to sell his 
soul to the devil; but he refused. Upon this she took a bridle out of 
her pocket, and iihaking it over the head of the other little boy, he 
w^as instantly tv.rned into a horse. Mother Dickenson tlien seized 
him in he * arms, sprang upon the horse, and placing him before her, 
rode with the swiftness of the ^gprind over forests, fi(*lds, bogs, and 
rivers, until they came to a largo barn. The witch alighted at the 
door, and, taking him by the hand, led him inside. TJiero he saw' 
seven old women pulling at seven haUers w hich hung from the roof. 
As they pulled, large pieces of meat, lumps of butter, loaves of bread, 
basins of milk, hot puddings, blm*k puddings, and other rural dainties, 
fell from the halters on to the floor. While engaged in this cliarm, 
they made such ugly faces, and looked so lieudish, that he w as quite 
frightened. AEer they had pulled in this manner enough for an 
ample feast, they set-to, an<i|iiewcd, whatever might bo said of the 
w ay in which their supper iSi procured, that their epicurism was a 
little more refined than that of the Scottish witojic^, w ho, according 
to Gellie Duncan*8 confession, feasted upbn dead men's fiesh in the old 
kirk of Berwick. The boy added, that as scon as supper was ready, 
many other witches came to partake of it, several of whom he named. 
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In consequence of this story, miny persons were an’ested,%nd 
the boy Jlobiuson was led about chtirch to church, in order 
that he mip;ht point out to the officer^ by idiom he was accompanied 
the hags he had seen in the barn. Alb gether, about twenty persons 
were thrown into prison ; eight o^ th' were condemn /d to die, in- 
cluding Mother Dickenson, upon this erideuce al<me, and executed 
accordingly. Among the wretches who concocted t\‘s notable story, 
not one ' as e*ut brought to justice for his perjmy; and Eobinson, 
the fat ner oon8iderahI(f suras by threatening p'^rsons who were 

rich chough to buy off exposure. 

Among me ill-weed^ which ftonrished amid the long dissensions 
of the civil war, Matthew Hopkins, the wit(;h-finder, stands eminent 
in his sphere. This vulgar fellow^ resided, in the year 1044, at the 
town of Manningtrce, in Essex, and made himself very conspicuous 
in discovering the devil’s marks upon several unhappy w itches. The 
credit he gained by his skill in this instance seems to have inspired 
him to renewed exertions. In the course of a very .short lime, w hen- 
evt " a witch was spoken of in E.ssex, Matthew Hopkins w as sure to 
be present,' aiding the judges with his knowledge of “such cattle,” 
as he called them. As liis reputation increased, ho assumed the title 
of “ Wit(?h-finder General,” and travelled through the counties of 
Norfolk, Essex, Huntingdon, and Sussex for the sole purpose of find- 
ing out w itches. In one year he brought sixty poor creatures to tlio 
slake. The tccit he commonly adopted was that of swimming, so 
liighly recommended by King James in his Dcmrtnologit. The hands 
and feet of the suspected persons were tied tog* her crosswise, the 
thumb of the right hand to the toe of the left fovt, and t’/cc versa. 
They wore then w rapped up in a largo sheet or blankc.! , and laid 
upon their backs in a pond or river. If they sank, their friends and 
relatives had the poor consolation of knowing they were innocemt; 
b t there w as an cnl of tl nu ; if they floated, which, when laid 
carefully on the water, w as .^eraJly the case, there w as also an end 
of them; for they were deemed guilt)* of t^ilchcraft,, and burnecK 
a<.„7rdingly. 

S.nother test was to make them repeat the Lord’s prayer and 
creed. It was affirmed that no witch could do so correctly. If she 
missed a«w’ord, or even pronounced one incoherently, w’hich in her 
trepidation it was most probable she would, she was accounted 
guUty. It was the ught that witches could not weep more than three 
tears, and thos# y from the iVt eye. Thus the conscious inno- 
cence of many persons, w nfoh gav{ them fortitude to bear unmerited 
.torture without flinching, was coj^strued by their unmerciful lorraen. 
tors proofs of guilt, lo some districts the test resorted to was 
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to ,’veigb the culprit against the cliurch Bible. If the suepeotcU witch 
proved heavier than the Bible, she was set at liberty. This mode 
was far too humane for the w'itch-finders by profession/ Hopkins 
always maiiitamed that the most legitimate modes were pricking and 
swimming. i 

Hopkins used ti:» travel through his counties like a man of consi- 
deration, attended by hui twd assistants, always putting up at the 
chief inn of the place, and always at the cost of the authorities. His 
charges were twenty shillings n to win, his ex:j)cnst^ of living w bile 
tliere, and his carriage thither and back. This ho claimed \<hether 
he found w itches or not. If he found any, he claimed twenty shillings 
a head in addition when they were brought to execution. For about 
three years he carried on this infamous trade, success making him so 
insolent and rapacious that high and low became his enemies. The 
llev. Mr. Gaul, a clergymaDu. of Houghton, in Huntingdonshire, 
wrote a pamphlet impugning his pretensions, and accusing him of 
being a common nuisance. Hopkins replied in an angry letter to the 
functionaries of Houghton, stating his intention to visit their town ; 
but desiring to know whether it afforded many such sticklers for 
witchcraft as Mr. Gaul, and w'h ether they wei;e w illing to receive and 
onterlam him with the customary hospitality, if he so far honoured 
them. He added, by w^ay of threat, that in case he did not receive a 
satisfactory reply, “ ho would w aive their shire altogether, and betake 
liimself to such places where he might do and punish, not only 
without control, but with thanks and recompense.” The authorities 
of Houghton w ere iiol much alarmed at this aw ful threat of letting 
them alone. Tliey very wisely took no notice either of liim or his 
letter. 

Mr. Gaul describes in his pamphlet one of the modes employed by 
Hopkins, w hich w as sure to swell his revenues very considerably'. It 
was a proof even more atrocious than the swimming.* He says that 
the “ \Yitch-fiuder General” used to take the suspected witch and 
^ place her in the middle of a room, upon a stool or table, closs-legged, 
or in some other uneasy posture. If she refused to sit in this man- 
ner, she w as bound wdth strong cords. Hopkins then placed peiSons 
to watch her for four-aud-twenty hours, during w^hich time she waa 
to be kept without meat or drink. It was supposed that one of her 
imj)s w ould come during that interval and suck her blood. As the 
imp might come in the shape of a w asp, a moth, a dy, or other in- 
sect, a hole was made in the door^or window to let it enter. The 
wratchers vrere ordtjred to keep a sharp look-out, and endeavour to 
kUl any insect that appeared in ^e room. 7£ any % escaped, and 
they could not kill it, the wtmum was guilfy i the % was her imp, 
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and she was aentenced to bo burned, an. twenty ahilliuga went ftito 
the }KK*ke‘s of Master llopkitis. In is maimer lie made one old 
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w Oman cojifess, because four flieu had appeared in the room, that she 
was attended by tour im]>s, ua^ed “ Ilenmzar” Pye-w ackett/* 
** Peck-in-tLo*cr(A^7i * and “ Grizel-Greedigut/’ 

* TIuk Ulu8lrAtl<>n, Matttu w ^lopkin# oxarntninff two wit^hem who ar« 

confming to him the nani«^*of their impir and familiani, is copied firom CwlfioUTf 
Mtmir* <if Bt^arkalh Prr«o/i#, 170^ where it it token from on extremely rure {Hriat, 
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ii coQBolmg to tliink tlmt tliig impostoi perisbed in his ovm 
s&aro« Mr. Gaul's exposufe imd his own rapacity weakened his in- 
ilueoco among the magistrates ; and the ^wpulace, who began to find 
that not even the most rirtx ous and innocent w^ere secure from his 
porsecutioii* looked upon him weth undisguised ayersion. He was 
beset by a mob at a village in^Suffolk, and accused of being himself 
a wizard. An old reproach w as brought against liim, that he had, by 
means of sor erf, cheated the devil out of a certaiif memorandum- 
book, in which he, Satan, had entor^fi the names bf all the w itches 
in I'Jngland. Thus,” said the populace, “ you find out w'itches, not 
by God’s aid, but by the devirs/’ In vain he denied his guilt. The 
populace longed to put him to his own test. He w'as speedily 
8trii)ped, and his thumbs and toes tied together. He was th(*n placed 
in a blanket, and cast into a pond. Some say that he iloated, and 
that he w as taken out, tried, and executed upon no other proof of 
his guilt. Others assort that he was drowned. This much is positive, 
that there w'as an end of him. As no judicial entry of his trial and 
execution is to be found in any register, it appears most probable that 
he expired by the hands of the mob. Butler has immortalised this 
scamp in the follow^ing lines of his Uudibrac : 


Hath not this present ParUameDt 
A licffcr to the dt'viJ gent, 

Fully enipower'iJ to treat ahetii 
Fiiuliiig rovoltct! wUchos out? 

And h;w lie not witliin a year 
] lung'd IhnM'Kcore oi' ilicin in one Rhir**? 
ffOme only for not ticlug dnmn’d, 

And gome for sitting ahove ground 
W'holu days and niglita uinm thuir hreoches. 
And feeling pain, were hang’d fur witoliM* 
And Honio fur putting knavish tricks 
Uiwn groctt geese or turkey chicks; 

Or pigs tliat suddenly decoasiHi 
Of grirfo unnatural, as he guCss’d ; 

W'tio proved lilraself at length a witch, 

And made a rod for his own brooch,” 


In Scotland also w itclidinding became a trade. They w,ere known 
under the designation of “common prickers,” and, like Hopkins, 
received a fee for each witch they discovered. At the trial of Janet 
Peaston, in 1640, the magistrates of Dalkeith “ esinod John Kincaid 
of Tranent, the common pricker, to cxcicisc his craft \ipon her. He 
found two marks of tlie devil's iijaking; fov she could not feel the 
pin when it was put into either of the said marks, nor aid the marks 
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bleed when tbe pin was taken out a^afain WUen she was aakrd wlicre 
she thought the pins were put in hei^ ^ he pointed to & pi*rt of hek 
body distant from the real place. The * v.-eve pins of tluv. inches m 
lenjjth.”* 

These common prickers became at 1* e.i so numcro - f hat they wore 
eoiisidevcd ntiisanees. The judges refused to take heir evid once ; 
and ii^ 1678 tin- ^ Hvy council of Scotland oondescciukd U> hetir tho 
coioplM- .. >r Ko 1 nest woman who had been indeceiUly exposed by 
one of th: lu. ^ind^expresscd (iRdr opinion that common prickers were 
common cln its. 

But siicii an opinion w as not formed in high places before hun- 
dreds of iiiiioeent persons had fallen victims. The parliaments had 
encouraged the delusion both in d^iigland and Scotland ; and by 
arming these fellows witli a sort of io ihnrity, had in a njanner fonHHl 
the magistrates and ministers to reeeiv'e their evidence. The fatt? ol 
one poor old gentleman, .;ho fell a victim to the arts r>f ITopkins in 
1810, deserves to be rec(.>rded. Mr. l^onia, a vcjierahle clergyman, 
upv urds of seventy years of .age, and who had been rector of .F ram* 
linglxam, in SutTolk, for fifty years, excited suspicion that ho was a 
wizard. Being a violent royalist, he was likedy to meet with no synn 
}>atliy at that time; and even his own pariahioners, whom ho had 
served so long and so faithfully, turned tJieir back.s upon him as soon 
as he was a< ensed. Placed under tin* luinds of IB^pkins, \v)io knew 
so well liow’ to bring tlie r<‘fractory to confession, the old man, tho 
light: of whoso intellect had become smnewhat dimmed from age, 
(!orifc.«<S(*d that lie W'rs a wizard. He said he had ' ^^o imps tlmt con- 
tinually excited him to do evil : and tliat one day, w hen ho w as 
walking r)n the sea-coast, one of them prom])te(3 him to (*x{ ’•ess a w iiih 
tliat a sliip, whose sails were just visible in the distance, miglii sink. 
He consented, and saw the vessel sink before his eyes. He was, 
u) u thi.s confession, tried and toudemned. On hia trial, the flame 
of reason burned up as brightly us over. lie denied all that had been 
alleged against him, and eross examined Tlopkitis w ith great tact and * 
sev iry. After hi.<» condemnation, he begged tliat the funeral service 
of tin? C/hurch might he ri'jid for him. 'I'he re([ue.st w as refused, and 
he repeated it for himself from memory as he w’as led to the scaffold. 

A pooii woman in Scotland w as executed upon evidence even less 
strong than this, John Bain, a common pricker, swore that, as he 
passed her door, he heard her ticking to the devil. She said, in 
defence, that it v#as» foolish practice she had of tiilking to herself, 
and several of her neighboul-s corr«^boral.ed her statement ; but iho 
evidence of the pricker was received. He swore that none ever talked 
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to tlomselrei who were not m itches. The devil's mark bemg Ibuod 
upon her, the additional testifuony of her guilt uas deemed conclu- 
aivo, and she was convict and brynt,** # 

From the year 1052 to 1082, these trials diminished annually in 
number, and acquittals were uy nq means s(« rare as they had been. 

doubt in witchcraft was no longer dangerous. Before country 
justices, condemnations on the most absurd evidence still continued; 
hut when the judges of the land had to charge the j^w* 3 ^ they took 
a more humane and jihilosophieal vie%% By degraes, Jkbe educated 
«’lass<’a (comprised iu those days Avitliiii very narrow' limits) openly 
expressed their unbelief of modern witchcraft, although they were 
not bold enough to deny its existence altogether. Between them and 
the believers in llie old doctrine fierce arguments ensiu'd, and the 
stHipticJS were designated Sadduceca. To convince them, the learned 
and Beverend Joseph Ghmvil w i'ole his well-known w ork, Saddudn- 
mm Tdmnphaius, and Tho VidhHion of Jielations ; the first part 
intended a.s a philosophical inquiry into w itchcraft, and the power of 
the devil to assume a mortal shape:” the latter eontaunng what lie 
coJisiderccl u nuiltitudo of well-antlienticaied modem iustainos. 

But tliongh ])rO' 
gross was made, it 
was slow. In 1604, 
I lie venerable Sir 
Mattlnnv Hale con- 
demned tW'O WO' 
nu‘n, nam(‘d Amy 
Duny and JtoscOul- 
leuder, to llm stake 
at St. Edmonds- 
bury, upon evidence 
tljc most ridiculous. 
These two old wo- 
men, whose ugliness 
gave their neigh- 
bours the first»idca 
that they were 
wiUdies, went to a 
shop to purchase 
81 K MATtauw lULit. hcnungs, and were 

\*erp8cd. Indignant 

at the prejudice against them, they were not sparing their abuse. 
Sliorily afterward, the daughter o/ tlip horriug- dealer fell sick, and a 
cry w as raised that she was hew itched by the old women ho had beiSSi 
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refused the herrings. TUis girl wi* iubject to epileptic fii€. To 
discover the guilt of Amy I)uuy au<u^LiO Culleuder, th<. girl’s eyes 
were blinded closely with a shawl, an;! the witches were oommaudod 
to touch her. They did io, and she * >‘4 immediately seized with a lit. 
Upon this eridence •^hey were sent lo prson. The girl was after* 
wards touched by an indifferent person, and the ♦ort c of her intagi;- 
nation -fras so great, that, thinking it w?9 again <ho Hehes, she fell* 
r ' a ' .oi* it fit as before. This, however, was not received in 
favour jf t)io iifccused. * 

The f llowing extract, from the published reports of the trial, 
will show the sort of evidence which was received : 

“ Samuel Pacey, of LeystofF (a good, sober man), being sworn, 
said that, on Thursday the 10th of October last, his younger daugli* 
ter, Deborah, about nine years old. was suddenly taken so lame that 
she could not stand on her legs, ai*d so continued till the 17tli of 
ihe sjiine month, when the child desired to bo earned to a bank on 
Iho oast side of the house, looking towards the sea; and, while slio 
\ .'S sitting there, Amy Duny came to this examinant’s house to buy 
some heVrings, but was denied. Then she came twi<'c more, but, 
being as often denied, slie ’svent away discontented and grumbling. 
At tliis instant of time, the child was taken with terrible fits, com- 
plaining of a pain in her stomach, as if she w'as pricked with pins, 
shrieking out witli a voice like a whelp, and thus continued till tho 
JlOth of the same mouth. Tliis examinant further saitU, that Amy 
Ibmy, having long had the reputation of a witch, and his child 
having, in tlie intervals of her fils, constantly r .rd out on Jier a.s the 
cause of her disorder, saying, that tho said Amy did appear to her 
and fright her*, he himself did suspect the said Amy ! » be a witeb. 
and eliarg(M.l her w ilh being the cause of his child's illness, and set 
her in the stocks, 'fwo days after, his daughter .Elizabeth was taken 
■vitli such strange fi.s, that Ihey could uot force optm her mouth with* 
*out a ia]) ; and the youi gex ohild being in the saiiie condition, they 
used to her the sanuf reined^. Both childrAi grievously complained 
at Amy Duny and another woman, whoso habit and looks they 
described, did appear to them and torment them, and tvould cry out, 

• There stands Amy Duny ! Tliero stands Eose Cullender !’ the other 
person Tjho afflicted them. Their fits wore not alike. Sometimes 
they were lame on the right side ; sometimes on tlie left ; aAd some- ^ 
limes so sore, biat they could not boar to bo touched. Sometimes 
they were perijiit 'y well in ether respects, but tliey could not hear; • 
at other tiiros they com*.! ftot sce.^ Sometimes they lost their speech 
for one, two, and one* iov eight .days together. At times they hod 
*iwoomng tits, and, when they could speak, were taken with a fit of 
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ccmglimg, and vomited phle^rto^ and crooked pins ; and once u great 
twopenny nail, witJi above forty pins ; which nail he, the examinant, 
saw' vomited up, with many of the pins. The nail and pins were 
produced in the court. Thus the children conUnued for two months, 
during wliieli time the examinant often made iffiem read in the New 
^'iresUimont, and ob8<^rved, when Uiey came to the w ords Lord JeeuXf 
(►r Chrisf, they could not pronounce fliem, but fell into a fit. When 
lltey came to tl;. word Satan^ or deoil, jjhcy would j)oifit, and say, 
' 'I'liis bitea, but makes me speak riglit well.* Finding iTia children 
thus tormented AAithout hopes of reeovery.he sent them to liis sister, 
Margaret Anmld, at Yarmouth, being willing to try wlicther cliango 
of air would help thern. 

“ ]Vrargiiret Arnold was the ncxi witness, lioing sworn, slie said, 
tliut about the 3()th of November, Elizabeth and Deborah Paeey 
emne to lior house with her brother, who told her ul>at bad hap- 
pened, and that he thought his children bewitched. 81ie, tliis e\- 
nminaiit, did not much regard it, supposing the children had ijl.iyed 
tricks, and put the pins into their mouths themselves. 8hc there- 
fore took all the pins from their cK Ihes. sewing them with thread 
instead of pinning them. But, not withstancKng, they raised, at 
times, at least thirty pins hi her presence, and liad terrible fits ; in 
which tits they would ery out upon Amy Duny and Jto.'se Culhmder, 
saying, that they saw' them and heard them threatening, as before; 
that they saw things like mice running about, the house ; and one 
of them catelied one, and threw it into the fire*, wladi madi' a noiso 
like a rat. Anotluu’ teme the youngi'i* child, being out of tloors. a 
tiling like a bee wwuld have forced itsi'lf intc her mouth, at wliich 
till' child rai. screaming into the house, and befon^ this examinant 
could come at her, fell into a (it, and vomited a twopenny nail, with 
a broad head. After that, this examinant asked the child bow she 
came by this nail, when she nnswere*!, ‘ The bee brought the nail, 
and fovi'cd it into my mouth.’ At otbeT^.timoa the eldest child tolil 
tliis examinant that she saw Hies bring her crooked jiins. Sim would 
then fall into a lit, and vomit such pins. One time tlio said child 
said she saw a mouse, and crept under the table to look for it ; and 
afterwards, the child seemed to put something into her apron, say- 
ing, ‘ 8)u' had caught it.’ She then ran to the lire, .and throw- it in, 
*oa which there did oppeaf to this examinant .sonmthing like a flash 
of gunpowiler, although she docs owp she saw nothing in the child's 
Imiiyb Once tli(‘ child, being speechless, but othcrw‘;js(? very =«onsible, 
ran up and down llie house eryiuji'. ‘IIusli! hush!’ as If she haa 
Aceii poaltry ; but this examiaaut favv nothing. At last the child 
Ctttched a 1 something, and threw it into the lire. Afterwards, W'hea 
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ll»e diild could 8|)cak, this exami. .iit asked hor \^hat sh* saw nt 
(hcti’^iio? She answered that s) saw a duck. Another time tlic 
younj^^'St child said, after a lit th‘*t Amy Duny had hcim with lier, 
and tempted her to drown herself, ‘'r cut lier thn;.*<, or othorwii^e 
destroy Ino’self. Another time the; Soth crj< d out Amy nony 
and Hose Cullender, sayiiif^, ‘ Why doii’t you com - yomNelves ? Wiiv 
do Tou send your im])8 to torrnont ns?”’ 

T’ * ce^ ,v *4'd Sir Thomas Brown, the author of f’uhjar Errors 
was aNx. i^xifhiinecl ea a 
>Aitness ipon tlu' trial. 

Bcinif d('sired to ^dve Ir • 
ojMuion of th(‘ thret‘ ])<'r- 
8ons in eoiirt, ho said he 
\ra.s clearly of opinion that 
tliey uen^ bewitched. He 
said there liad lately been 
a disc<.»very of >vitehes in 
i'. nmarli, who used tlie 
SMiie way of tornuMitin^ 

])t‘rsons, by eoineyinjjj 
erooked pins, needle.s, and 
nails into Ibeir bodie.s. 

That he thouji^ld, in such 
eases, tin* devil acted n]u>n 
hmnan hodit's hy natural 
means, namely, by oxcit- 8 ibth,.«. aaowy. 

in,y; and stirring uj) the 

Biiperahundaiit liuniours ; he did afflict them in a more surprising 
mariner by the same diseases their JKalies were usmdiy subject to ; 
^hat these lUs miglit be natural, only raised to n. great degree by the 
^oubtlcty of the devil, co-ope -ating with the malice of these witidies. 

The cvidei’ce being conjiuded, Sir Mathew 'Hale addresseil t,l^) 
'ory. He said, Jie w ould waro repealing the evidence, to ])revent 

mistake, and told the jury there were two things they had to 
inquire into. First, WJielher or not tluise eliildnm rven* bew itehod ; 
secondly, Whether these wonum <lid bewitch them. He said, he ilid 
not in the h ast doubt there w en? witehe.s; first, Because tin/ Seif-jp- 
turcs atlirmcd it : secondly, Because the wdsdom of all nations, par* 
ticularly our o\vn, jiad {>rovidc4 laws against witchcraft, which im- 
plied tliei’* >f •! a cnuie. He desired them strictly to 

observe tin. cvidejicc, a”d bepged of Hod to direct their hearts in 
• the weighty coric(?rn they !.,td in hand, since, to condemn the inno- 
cent «nd let the guilty go free are both on abomination to the Lord. 
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The jury then retired, ai^ in about half an hour returned a 
verdict of guilty upon all tins indictments, being thirteen in number. 
The next morning the children came with their fatht p to the lodgings 
of Sir Matthew Hale, veiy woll, and quite restored to their usual 
health. Mr. Pacey, being asked at* what time their health began to 
improve, replied, that they were^quitc well in half an hour after the 
conviction of the prisoners. * ^ 

Many attempts were made to indue# the unfortunate women to 
confess their guilt ; but in vain, and they were both hanged. 

Eleven trials were instituted before Chief Justice Holt for witch- 
craft, between the years 1694 and 1701. The evidence was of the 
usual character j but Holt appealed so successfully in each case to the 
common sense of the jury, that they were every one acquitted. A 
general feeling seemed to pervadptho country that blood enough luul 
been shed upon those absurd charges. Now and then the flame of 
persecution burnt up in a remote district j but these instances were 
no longer looked upon as mere matters of course. They up})ear, on 
the contrary, to have excited much attention ; a sure proof, if no 
other were to be obtained, that they w ere becoming nnfrequont. 

A case of witchcraft was tried in Vi 11, before Lord Chief Justice 
Powell j in which, however, the jury persisted in a verdict of guilty, 
though the evidence v'as of the usual absurd and contradictory cha- 
racter, and the enlightened judge did all in his power to bring them 
to a right conciusioii. The accused person was one Jane Weiihaiu, 
better known as the \\'itch of Walkerno ; and the persons who were 
alleged to have Buffered from her witchcraft w^ore two young w^oiaen, 
named Thorne ancl Street. A witness, named Mr. Artlmr Chauncy, 
deposed that* he had scon Ann Thorne in several of her fits, and Unit 
she always recovered upon prayers being said, or if Jane Weidiam 
came to her. He related, that he had pricked the prisoner several 
times in the arms, but could never fetch any blood from lier ; that- 
he had seen her vomit pins, when there# wore none in her elotiies or 
w ithin her reach ; and that he had preserved several of them, wdiich 
he was ready to produce. Tlie judge, however, told him that was 
needless, as he supposed thep were crooked pins, 

Mr. Francis Bragge, another witness, deposed, that strange 
“ cakes of bew’itched feathers having been taken from Ann Thorne’s 
pillow, he was anxious to see them. Ho went into a room where 
some of these feathers wore, and took tw o of the cakes, and compared 
them together. They ivere both of a circulr».r figure^ -iomething larger 
than a crown piece ; and he observed that the small feaUiers were 
placed in a nice and curious order, at equal distances from each other, 
making so many radii of the circle, in the centre of which the qu&L 
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ends c f the feathers met. He oa^to ^ihe number of these fe^hera, 
and fouijji them to be exactly tbir%- ^ o m each caho. He afterwards 
endeavoured to pull olf two or thw o of them, and obsowcd that they 
were all fastened together by a sort f'-f viscous mntt'o»% w hich w’ouhl 
fltretfih seven or eighf times in a t.t/ead beioro it ' rolto. Having 
taken ojf several of tliese feathers, iie removed the viscous niatter 
with hi^ %ir T'?, and found uiuhV it, in the centre^ 'onu» short hairs, 
biaci Ai d grey matted t.oge|ker, which he vcrily1)olieved to be cat's 
hair. Hv also said, that Jauo Wonlmin < onfessed to liim that slie 
had Ixrwi idled the pillow, and had jiractised witchcraft for sixteen 
years. 

The judge interrupted the witnc.S8 at this stage, and sai<l, he 
should very laut^li like to see an Chchanled feather, and seenieil (o 
w'ondcr when he was told that none of these strange cak('s had licxui 
preserved. His lordsliip asked the witness why lie did not kec]) oiu^ 
or two of them, aiul was informed that they had all Iuh'u hurnt, in 
order to relieve the bewitched person of tho])ain8 she suffereil, whifdi 
could not be so well effected by any other means. 

A man, named Thomas Ireland, deiK)S<*d, that hearing several 
times a groat noise o! cats cry ing and screaming about Jiia liou«(‘, ho 
■went out and frightened them away, anti they all ran towards tiio 
cottage of Juno W^mhara. One of iliem he svvort^ positively liiul a 
face very like Jane Wonluim’s. Another man, named Bnrvillo, gav" 
similar evidence, and swore that ho had often seen a eat with Jane 
Wouham’s face. Upon one occasion he was in Ann Thorne’s cham- 
ber, when several cats came in, and among thci^ i the cat above stated. 
This witness would have favoured the court wiii a much longer 
statement, but was stopped by the judge, who said ’.i' iiad licanl 
quite enough. 

TJie prisoner, in her dti’enee, said nothing, but that “ she w as a 
• clear wmman.” The learned judge then summed up, heaving it to 
the jury to determine wiioti^cr such evidence as they had heard v^as 
dboientto take away the priponcr’s iiA? upon the indictment. Afl-rfr 
a hmg deliberation they brought in their venliii, that she was guilty 
upon the evidence. The judge then asked them w Jiether th(‘y found 
her guilty upon the iudictrnent of conversing with the devil in thcj 
shape of a cat F The sapient foreman very gravely answered, ** Wo 
find her guilty of The learned judge then very reluctantly 

proceeded to jw’ sentence of ilcaih; but, by Jiis pcrsiu'ciing exer- 
tions, a pardoh at last obtained, and the wretched old woman 
was set at liberty. • 

In the year 171?), a wtmais and her daughter — die latter only 
nine years of age— were liAnged at Huntingdon for selling their )ionIs 
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to dcvfl, and raisin^,' a storm by pulling off their Btockir;gs and 
making a lather of soap. Ti»iS appears to hare been tlj^last judicial 
exeeuUoii in Englarnl From that time to the year the popu- 
lace raised at intervals tlie old cry, and more tliau once endangered 
the lives of poor women by dragging them through ])ond8 on suspj- 
cion ; but the (diilosophy of those w'ho, from their position, sooner or 
later give the tone to the opinions and morals of the poor, was silently 
working a cure for*lho evil. The fear of wiicheH eeas(‘5 to b(' epide- 
mic, and became individual, lingering ofdy in minds fettm'ed In inve- 
terate prejudice or brutalising superstition. In the year the 
peiml statute d’ James I. was tinally blolle<l from the statute-book, 
and suffered no longer to disgrace the advancing intelligence of the 
country. Fretend(frs to witchcraft, fortuiio-lellers, conj urors, and all 
their train, wore litihlc only to the common ])uniahineni of rogues anti 
impostors — imprisonment and the pillory. 

lu Seotland, the delusion also assumed tlie same phases, and was 
gradually extinguished in the ligiit of civilisation. As in England, 
the progress of improvement wtis slow, Ijp to the year, 1()(>5, little 
or no diminution of the mania was ]/< re('}>lil)le. In 1643, the Creneral 
Ass<?rnb1y recommended that the jjr’vy council should institute a 
standing eonimission, composed of any understanding gentlemen or 
magistrates," to try the witches, who uere stak'd to Jmvc increased 
enormously of late years. In 1649, an act was passed, confinnatewy 
of the original statute of Queen Mary, explaining some points of the 
latter which w ere doubtful and enacting severe penalties, not only 
against witches theipselvcs, but against all who covenanted with 
them, or sought their moans to piy into the secrets of futurity, or 
cause any evjl to the lib-, lands, or limbs of their neighbours. For 
the next ten years, the popular madness upon this subject was perh«}>8 
more furious than ev<T ; upw ards of four thousand persons suttered 
for the crime during that interval. This w as the consequence of the 
net of ]>arliainent and the unparalleled severity of the magistrates;* 
file latter frequently c<5inplained that lor two -watches they burned 
one day, there were ten to burn the next ; they never thought that 
th<‘y themselves w'cre the cause of the increase. In a single cireAiit, 
held at Olasgow, Ayr, and Stirling, in 1(>59, sevcMiUn^n unhappy crea- 
tures were burned by judicial sentence for trafficking with Sa»tan. In 
one day (November 7, 1061), the privy council issued no less than 
fourteen commissions for trials in the provinces. Next year, the vio- 
lence of the jversecution seems to have aba tied. Froni 1663 to 1668, 
although the understanding gentlemen *h»id magistral >8" already 
mentioned continued to try and condemn, the High Court of Jus- ^ 
ticiary had but one offender of this class to deal with, and she was 
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acquitted. James Welsh, a common prL k < r, was ordmd to ^ e pfth- 
licly whipped through the streets of Edinhi rgh for falsely a('t*u8mg a 
woman of \utehcraft ; a fact which flor? orores tl\at the piuperior 
court sifted the evidence in these cases ^ith irucli more care and 
severily than it had donoa few year's puwiously. Th^ enlightened 
Sir George Mackenzie, styled by Dry den “the noble wii c/'iSeothind/* 
lahonrrd Inra h . reduce this rule into court, that the confessions 
of <ho ^ i be held of litth worth, and that tlie evidence 

of the prifkcr^ ami* other iiitcrelted persons should b<‘ received with 
distrust and j alousy. This was reversing the old practice, and savo<l 
many innocent lives. Thougl a firm believer both iiUMiicicnt and 
modern witclieraft, be could not shut h's eyes to the atrocities daily 
eunimittcd under the name of justice. In his work on the Criminal 
I.aw of Scotland, publislied in ItiTH. he says, “ From th<‘ horridness 
of this crime, I do i*oncludc tlint,of allot iiers, it reijuires the clearest 
relevancy and most convincing probaturcj and I coitdemn, next to 
the V iU'lies themselves, thosr cruel and too forvvar<l judg(‘S who burn 
persOitP by thousands as guilty of this crime. in tlie same year, 
Sir John Clerk plumply ndused to serve as a eommussioner on trials 
for witchcraft alleging way of exense, “that lie was notliim* 
self good conjuror enough to be duly qualified.’' hhie views enter- 
tained by Sir (jeorge Mackenzie were so favourably received by the 
Lords of Session, llmt he was deputi'd, in ItlHO, to report to them on 
the cases of a number of poor women who w ere then in prison await- 
ing their triid- Sir George staled that there w as no evidemu^ against 
them whab'vcr but tbeir own confessions, whid* si re absurd and 
contradiedorv, and draw n from them by severe torture. Tliey were 
imnunliately discharged. • 

For the next sixteen years the Lords of Session w ere unoccupied 
w ith trials for w it chcraft. Kot one is cideri'd upon the record. Lui 
in l ..;U7 a case occurred which ettnallcd in absunlity any of those that 
signalised the dark reign of Kiyj Janies. A girl named Christiana 
Sliaw eleven years of age, the daughter of John Shatvof Bargarran, 
was subject to fits ; and being of a spiteful temper, she accused her 
maid-servant, w ith whom she had frequent quarrels, of bewn‘iching 
her. Her story unfortunately w’as belicv(*d. Encouraged to tell all 
the persecufcion.s of the devil wdiich the maid had sent to torment her, 
she in the end concocted a romance that involved tw enty-one persons. 
Tlierewas no other evidence againat^^hein hut the fancies of this lying 
child, and the conft:*sw>on8 w bieh pain had extorted from them ; but 
upon this no less than live woircn#were condemned lieforc Jx>rd 
llligityre and the rest of the co .iraiasioners, appointed specially by 
the priv^y council to try this cabe. They were burned on the Green 
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at Paisley. The warlock of the imrty, one John Becd, who was also 
condemned, hanged himself in prison. It was the genejgl belief in 
Paislej' that the devil had strangled him lest he should have revealed 
in his last moments too many of the unholy secrets of witchcraft. 
This trial CKcited considerable dhsgust in Scotland. The llev. Mr. 
Bell, a contemporary writer, observed that, in this business, persons 
of inor(? goodness and esteem than most of their cajumniators wore 
d(3famed for witches.” He adds, tlif t the ])ersorjiS chiefly to blame 
W(T(? •* certain ininisiers of too miieb forwardness and* absurd credu- 
lity, and topping professors in and about Glasgow.”^ 

After tins trial, there again occurs a lapse of seven years, when 
the subject was painfully forced upon public attention by the brutal 
cruelly of the mob at Pitlenweon. Two women were aeeiised of hav- 
ing bewitched a strolling beggar who was subject t/O fits, or who pre- 
tended to b(‘ so, for the ]mrposc of exciting (joniniiseration. They 
were cast into prison and tortured until they (jonfcvssed. One of them, 
named Janet Cornfooi, contrived to escape, but was l)rought back to 
Bitten ween next day ‘by a party of soldiers. On Iut approach to the 
town she was unfortunately met by a furious mob, composed prinei- 
l)ally of fishermcMi and their wives, who Heized upon her with the in- 
tern tion of swimming her. They forced lier away to the sea-shore, 
and tying a rope around her body, secured the end of it to the mast 
of a fi.shiiig-boat lying alongside. Tn this manner they ducked her 
several times. When she w as half dead, a sailor in the boat cut aw^ay 
the rope, and the mob dragged her through the sea to the beach. 
Here, assheh?j" (|diteinsen.«5il)le, abrmvny niJBau took down the door 
t»f kis hut close by, and placed it on her back. The mob gathered 
largo stones from the beach and juled them \ipon her till the wretcdied 
^vomiin w as pressed to death. No magistrate made the slightest at- 
tempt to inierfcrcj ; and the soldiers looked on, delighted spectators. 
A great outcry w as raised against this culpable reinissuess, but »o 
judicial inquiry wadset on foot. This happened in 1704. 

Tlio next ease wc hear of is that of Klspeth Hide, found guilty of 
witchcraft bidbre Lord Anstnithcr, at the Dumfries circuit, ip 1708. 
She was scnloneod to bo marked in the cheek w ith a red-hot iron, 
and banished the realm of Scotlaml for life. 

Again there is a long interval. In 1718, the remote county of 
Caitliiiess, where the delusion remained in all its pristine vigour for 
years after it had ceased elsewheve, was startled from its propriety by 
the cry of witchcraft. A silly fellow , ,namod William Montgomery, 
a carpenter, had a mortal antipathy to cats ; and somehow or other 
these animals generally chose his back-yard os the scene of their eat- 

• Preface to L<»v*t Jlffr»crio/# cdltod by Sh&rpo, • 
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terwauling?. Ho puzzled his brams forsii. Jong tiifto to know wh}'^ ho. 
above all hib neighbours, shoiild be bo p« At last he came to 

the sage conclusion that his tormento -s wore no cats, but ^ ilcJics. 
In this opinion he was supported by hi"* i tald-servant, n i:«> swore a 
roimd oath tliat she had often heard the iubivs'ud ea+s talluiig toge- 
tJier in huinari voices. The next time tl"? unlucky tab »it\s Jissonibled 
in bis back-yrrd^ the valiant raj-j)e’*Ik‘r wa;, on the t. Arming 
hiTnscJf 'n axe, i dirk, and % broadsword, he rushed (nit among 
them. One ol thbm he wounded in the back, a SiMtoml in the liip, 
and the leg o, a third he maimed with his axe ; but he eo'jhl not 
capture any of* them. A few d .ys afterwards, two old w rfmen of* the 
parish died; and it was said, that when tlnnr bodit'S were laid oiil, 
there appeared upon the back of* one tlie mark as ofarecind: wound, 
and a, similar scar upon the liip of the other. The carjxndiU’ and his 
maid were convinced that they w(‘re the very cats, and the whole 
(tounty repeated the same story. Every one was ujx^n tlic look-oufc 
for pro(^fa corroborative ; a very n'markahle one was soon disc<n'er<‘tl. 
JN^anny Gilbert, a wretched old e.r(*atiye of upwiiida of sev en (y yt^ars 
of age, was found in bvjd with her leg broken. As she was ugly 
enough for a witch, it w as^ assorted that slie also was one of the cals 
titat liad far<'d so ill at the hands of the carjjcutcr. '^I'lie latter, when 
informed of the popular suspicion, asserted ihathc distinclly remem- 
bered to Jiavo stniek one of the eats a blow' with tin* bru'k of liis 
broadsword, which ought to have broken her leg. Nanny was im- 
mediately dragged from her bed and throw ji into pris* ^n. Ih'fbrc she 
w as put to the torture, she explained in a very natur.d r.ml intelligible 
manner how she had broken her limb ; but this aceounS'did not give 
satisfaction. The professional per8ua.sion8 of the torturer mtuic licr 
tell t- diiTercnt tale, and she confessed that she was indecfl a w ilcb, 
and 1 ad been w’ounded by Monbroraery on the. night stutr'd ; that the 
tw*o old women recently deceased -^ere witches also, besides about a 
s(!ore of others whom she named. J'hcpo(.)rcrcatin^eaufrerod ho much 
by ih omoval from her own Ixome, and ilie tortures inflicted upon 
her, thak she died the next day in prison. Happily for the pt'rsons 
she had named in her confession, Dundas of Arniston, at that turn? 
the king's advocate-general, wrote to the shorifr-depute, one CajUaiu 
HosB of Littl^doan, cautioning him notio prucc{?d to trial, the “thing 
being of too great diiliculty, and beyond th<^juri.sdictiou of an inferior 
court." Dundas himf 'u examined the j)rec(‘guitiou w ith great care, 
and waa so convinced of tht ojter folly of tlie wlnde ease, that ho 
quashed all further proc^od’^ ,s. • 

We find this same sherifi -depuie ofOaithness very acti ve fouryeara 
afterwards in another trial for witelwraft. In spile of the warning he 
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fiilil received ilmi all bucIi cases were to be tried in fUture by the 
superior courts, lie cou-lfjmiK'd to death an old woman at Dornoch, 
upon the charge of bcwitcliiiig the cows and pif^s of li^r nciglibours. 
TKis poor oreaturo w as insaiio, and actually lauglicd and clapped her 
luHids et sight of “ the houniejire'* that w as to consume her. She 
had a daughter who w*as lame both of her haiuls and feet, and one of 
the cliargcs brought against her was, that she? liad used this daughter 
as a poiij in h*‘r excuraions lo join the devihs sablfith, and that the 
devil himself had shod her, and produced lameifcss.* 

This w'as the luvSt evecutiou that to(»k place in Scotland for w itch- 
craft, penal atatules were repealed in ; and, as in England, 
whip]>ing, the pillory, or imprisonincnt, were declared the future 
punishments of all pretenders to magic or witelic.raft. 

vStill formally years after liiis the superstition lingoreil both in 
England and Scotland, ancfiii '‘omc districts is far from Ixung extinct 
even at this day. Ihit before we proceed to trace it any further than 
to its legal extinction, we luiveyet to sec the frightful havoc it made 
in continental Europe from the commencement of the seventeenth to 
the miihlle of the eighteenth century. France, (icrmaiiy, and Swit- 
gcrlarid w’ero the countries which sufferoil most from the epidcinic* 
The. number of victims in these countries during the sixteentli cen- 
tury has already been immtioned ; but at the early part of the .seven- 
teenth, the number.^ are so great, especially in Germany, that were 
th(*y not to be found in the ollicial records of the tribunals, it would 
be almost impossible to believe tlint mnnkind could ever liave been, 
so maddened and deluded. To use the words of the learned and in- 
defatigable Dorst,* “ the world seemed lo bo like a large madhouse 
for w'itchi's and devils to play Ilnur antics in.” Satan w as bclPcYed 
to be at every body's <^all to raise the w hirlwind, draw down the liglit- 
ning, blight tin’ productions of the earth, or destroy tlie health and 
)>arulyse the limbs of nmn. This belief, so insulting to the majesty 
and Ix’ueficcnce of tlic ('reator, was shared by the most pious minis- 
ters of religion. Those who in tAeir morning and evening prayers 
aeknowledgod llie one true God, and i-iraised him for the blessings of 
the seed-time and the liurvest, were convinced that frail humanity 
could cuter into a etunpaei with the spirits of liell to subvert hi.-i law s 
and tbw art all his merjuful inimitious. Bueeessive jiope;;, from Inno- 
cent ^'Ul. downwards, promulgated this degrading doctrine, wdiich 
spread so rapidly, that s^iciety seemed to be divided into tw'o great 
factions, the bew itching and the bewitched. - 

Tlie, commissioners named by Iimoeent VIII. vO prosecute the 
witcJi'triols in Germany were, tlacob Sprenger, so notorious for.»)ii'8 
* Zauberifiblioikehf Yhiel S. 
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work on domoncloijy, entitled the Malleus H:alh or Ilanmem 

to knock down Witches; Henry Institor/.i h*arncd juria(*of}sidl ; 
and the Bitjhof> of Strasburgh. Bamberg, 'rpevo.-^, Oologne, i*ador- 
born, and Wiirzlnirg, were the chief sorlH < i’ dte cojnnussione/i', n ho, 
during their Im's alone, condemned to tie* r^iake, m ii very ihuderate 
calculation, upwards of three thousand viidiins. Tie uondaT of 
witches so im r ‘a^ ’ that now romiv^issionci'i were cc*.ti e, 'dly ap- 
poink*ci 1 .; ^ c tia^y, ranee, and Switzerland. In Spidn and Portu- 
gal the Tn(iuiftite.»i ;il#ne took cogRisanee of the <•< ime. Jt is in)pos- 
siblo to search 11 records of those dark, Init now liappily non-(‘\i<ting 
tribmmla j but tlie mind recoils ith affright even to h>rm/ p^uess of 
♦lie multitudes who perished. 

The mode of trial in the other eoiinfrii-^ is mon‘>asily aseerlainetl. 
Sprenger in (.lermany, and Jlodiuus and Delrio in France, have h it 
hut loo ample a record of flu* utr(»eitiefa committed iu (he muejj- 
abused names of justice and religion. Bodiuus, of great re])iite ami 
authority ill the seventeenth niiiry, says, “The trial of thisoflenec 
must not be ecpulueled like otlo*r crimes, Who(‘ver adluTcs (o the 
ordinary course of justice perverts the spirit of tiie Jau, both divine 
ami human. He s\ ho is acev.sed of sorcery should neveu* lie aeijuit (ed, 
unless the malice of the prosecutor he clearer tlian the sun ; for ii is 
so diHieult to liriiig full proof of this sec^'ct erime, thal. out <*(' a 
million of witelu's not one would he eonvieted if the usual course 
^>ere followed !*’ Henri Bnguel, a witeh-finder, vvlio styled liims<*lf 
“ The ( i rand d ndge of Witches f(*r the TeiTitor\ of Si . Claude,” drew 
uj) a code for the guidance of all persons engaged ir Jx' witcli-triuls, 
eonsi.stlnu of seventy arli<‘h‘.s, <piitc as cruel as the code^f Boflinus. 
Jn thi.s document he atlirm.s, that u mere sus]>icion of vi ii 'heraft 
ju'-tities the Immi-tliate arrest ainl torture of tin* suspected person. Jf 
the p'isoiUT muttered, looked on the ground, and did not shed any 
tears^ all lhe.se were jiroius posit i\ * .*1' guilt ! In all t*as(*M of vvitch- 
crafl, the evidence of tlu* chiki einj^ld to be taken against its parent; 
and p' ' 0118 of notorious!}^ bad ehar;x*ter, alilmiiglAiot to be believed 
njinn I Heir oatliH on tlie ordinary occasions of dispute tliat might arise 
betu een man and man, u ere to he believed, if tlnry swore tbat any per- 
son had bev\ itched them ! Wlio. when he hears that tliis diabolical 
doctrine was Uie iiniver.*«ally recei\,tal opinion of tin* eiicJesiastieal and 
civil aulliorities, can wonder that thousands upon thousands of un- 
hapj>v per^oiis shnulu b/* brought to ^je 8tak»*? that (’ologne siiould 
for mail} vear.s bnrrfit^ three hundred witches atinually ? tiic district 
*>f Bamberg its Knir liundredf Sun ln^|e^g, Geneva, Paris, Toulouse, 
Lvo:J 8, and other ciiie.*<, lIi^jt twe huniirpd,^ 

A few of Iheao triaU may be eited, taking them in the order of 
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j^riority, as they occurred in difiereut parts of the Coniiaciit. lii 1596, 
an old woman residing iv. a village near Constance, arxgry at not being 
invited to share the sports of the country people on ti^^day of public 



rejoicing, u jis heard to mutter something t(» jierscir, and was after- 
wards 80 ( 1 ) t(,> proceed througli thofieids towards Jiill, wliore sbe was 
lost sight of. . A violent thunder-storm arose about two hours after- 
wards, w hicdi wet the dancers to thc^ skin, aiid did eonsiderahlt* damage 
to the plantations. I'his woman, auspeeted before of witehenift, was 
Rei7.(‘d and imprisoned, and accused of having raised the storm, by 
filling a hole with wine, and stirring it about w ith a stick. She was 
tortured till she (’onfessed, and was burned alive the next evening. 

About the same time two sorcerers in Toulouse were accused of 
httvmg dragged a crucifix about tho streets at midnight, stopping 
at times to spit niK>ii and kick it, and uttering at intervals an exor- 
cism to raise tho devil. The next day a hail-stonn did. considerable 
damage to tho crops ; and a girl, the daughter of a shoemaker in the 
towm, reriuuuborc'd to have heard in the night the execTations of the 
wizards. Her story led to their arrest. The nuud means to produce 
confession were resorted to. The w izards owned tliat ^they could raise 
tempests whenever they pleased, and namad several persona who po»^ 
petsed similar powers, lliey were hanged, and then burned in the 
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ji>arkt?t-pUu’.o, anil seven of the peisous had montKnietl hared 
tlie same fivtc. ^ * 

Hoppo and Htadlin, two noted wiinvrd > » hmnany, were exe<MiU‘d 

in 1599. They impli»^ated twenty or thir* v witches, wdio w . about 
eayphip; women to miscarry, brin;|ing do ,» .. the lijjbttiin^ . i lu^aven, 
and' makinj^ maidens bring forth toad.o To this la1^•r fa 't several 
girls vrere found to swear most positivo-y . Stadlin ec <'o^sed that he 
liad killed fo\er . Hnts in the wonjj of one woman. 

Bodl.Mis Highly praises the% overt ions of a wiieli finder iiaiM<*d 
IS icier, iiiFrance, wfio prosecuted so many tliat he could not caleulato 
tlnmi. Sonic of these witches could, by a single wore! cause to 
fall doivn dead ; others made w omen go w ith child three }d:?ar8 instead 
of nine months ; w hile others, l>v eertnin invoentions and ceremonies, 
could turn the faces of their enemies np'^lde down, or twist them round 
to their backs. Althongb no witness w.. ’ ever procured who saw per- 
sons in tills horrible state, the witcdies confessed that they had (he 
power and c>xcrci8cu'l it. .'Nolhingmorew as wanting to ensure the stake. 

A t Amsterdam a crazy girl confessed that she could cause sterility 
in caifle, and bewitch pigs and poultry, by merely repeating f homagic 
w ords Tuvins nnd ShurivK Tnhirins ! She was hanged and burned. 
Another woman in the same eit}. named Ivornejis van Purmerund, 
was arrested in coufieejuonce of some dig<?Jo8urt‘s the former had made. 
A witness came forward nnd swore that s1.io one day looked tlirough 
the window of her hut, and saw ICormdis sitting before a fire mutter- 
ing Komediing to (he devd. She w as sure it was to the devil, heemise 
slie luMU'd him answer her. Shortly aflerwards reive hhiek eats 
ascended out of (he floor, and dane<‘d on (heir hi ;fi jogs around the 
witx’h for thcf sjiacM' of about half an hour. They then Vanished w itli 
a horrid noise, and leaving a di.sngrc'eahio smell hc'hind (hT-m. Sin* 
aLo was hanged and burued, 

M Bamberg, in ]b varia, (.Ic* f.\eeu(ic*ns from the year iflo (o 
IdJd WTre at the rafo of abou a Imndrcd annually. One wcmuin, 
suspected of witcdicraft, was sWzrd bceause, ligiving iminodernlcdy 
pr; (be beauty of a child, it iiad sliorfly afterwards fallen ill and 
died. •Slic confessed upon the rack that the devil had given Inn* the 
prmer to work evil upon those she hated, by speaking words in their 
praise. If she' said w ith unw'onted fervour, “ AVhut n strong man V* 
What: a hVedy vvouian !*’ A\^iat a sweet child !’' the ilevil unch-r- 
sloc'id her, and afflicted tlicm wdih diseases immediately. It is quite 
unnecessary to st;jt <.ho end of tlfis pcK)r creature. Alany women 
were executed for causing substances to lodge in the bodies 

,of those who oflojubd t'M n. Lit.s<ir>f wood, nails, hair, cgg-ahells, 
bits of glass, .®lireds of linen and wodllen cloth, pc’bbles, and oven Jiot 
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e^dori and knives, were tlio articles generally cliosen. Tliesowore 
believed to renmiii in thfi body till the witches confessed or were 
executed, when tliey were voided from the bowels, or by the moutK 



noatrllrt, or car?. AUnlcrn })Iiyisi(:iiuia have often had cases of a similar 
description under their care, ulicrc girls have swalloucd needles, 
which have been voided on the arms, legs, and other parts of the 
body. Bui the science of that day could not aeconiit for these phe- 
nomena otherwise than by the powc’* of the devil ; and erery needle 
swallowed by a servant-maid cost an old woman lier life. Nay, if no 
more than one sullered in e«)nsoqupnce, the district might think itself 
fortunate. The commissioners seldom stopped* short at one victim. 
The revelations of the rack in most ctis?>« implicated ItfAlf a score. 

Of all the records of ilm witch-trials p^eser^-ed for the wonder 
of suet'Cediug ages, that of Wurzburg, from 1(527 to 1(521^, the 
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most frightfuj. Hauber, who hiw pr ^orretl thi» li«i in hw et 
Scripta Mifnica^ says, in a note $t (Jj **01 : 1 , that it is far from com- 
plete, ani that there wore a great maa; other burnings ‘ .0 numerous 
to specify. This reeonl, wliich rehit v to the city oul' , and not to 
the province of AVur:^luirg, contains Iim- of *vu! ioindred and 

tlfty-s) ven persons who were burned n two yea in twenty-nino 
burnings, averedng from live t9%ix at a time, "riie J u comprises 
tin 1 . , four innkeef'ers. three comnfoit conncilmen of 

A\’'urzbmg, '‘ . xirleeu viears of the catlujdral. ihe hurgcunaslc'r’s lady, 
an a})f)tlu'< ry*s wife and daughlor, two chorister* of the cathedral, 
(»dbcl Babeiin, the prettie.-' girl in the town, and tW Aufe, the two 
little sons, and the daughter of the eotmcillor Stolzenborg. !Rieh and 
}njor, young and ol<l. suflbred alike. At the seventli of these recorded 
burnings, (he victims are described a wandering boy, twelve years 
of age, and four stnuige men and women found slecj^ing in the 
)narlv<'(*j»laee. Thirty-two of the whole number appear to have been 
Vagrants, of both sexes, u (10, failing to give a satisfaetory .•uvount 
of liiemsejves, were accused and foutul guijty of witchcraft. 1 ‘ho 
nuKiber of children cm Die list is horrible (0 think upon. The thir- 
teenth and foiirt(‘entli burnings comprised four ^x'rsons, who arc 
stated to have been a little maiden nine years of age, a maiden still 
less, her sister, their mother, and tlieiiiimnt, a pretty young woman 
of twenty- ti>ur. At the eigliteenth burning, the vietims were two 
boys c*f twelve, and a girl of lifloen ; at the nineteenth, the young 
heir of tlic noble house of Uoteniinhn, nge<l nine, •oui two other boys, 
one aged t(‘n. aud the oUmt twelve. Among otb^ • irii'.s appear the 
names of Baunach, !ue fattest, and Sltunaeber, thewiclu st burglnu’ 
in Wurzburg. AVhat tended to keep up the delusion iu this unhappy 
eity, and, indeed, all over Europe, was the number of hypoebuudriue, 
aod diseased person* who came voluntarily forward and made con- 
ic. sion of witchcraft. Severa’ of the victims in the f>regoing list 
Irnd only themselves to blamv tvu* their fate. Man}’, again, ineluding 
tlu' apothecary’s wife and daughter ah emly mentioned, pretended to 
SOI eery, and sold jioisons, or attempted. )>3 im-ans of charms and in- 
cantiflions, to raise the devil. But throughout all this fearful period 
the delusion of the criminals was as great as tJiat of tin* judg<"S. 
Depraved j>cr 8 ons, who in ordii^fary times would Iiave l»een thievc's or 
murderers, added the de'sirc of soreery to their depravity, sometimes 
with the hope of tt<'quiring power^over their fcdlovvs, and sometimes 
with the lioi'C of curine impunity in this world by the protecti(m 
of S'jtan. i jo of the persons executed at the first burning, a jiro- 
stitute, was heard rcpt^img Am ^^'xorcism which w*as supposed to 
bate the power of raising th 3 arch enemy in the form of a goat 
VOL. II, • •iil 
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Thig*pr©ci<m« specimon of hiynau folJy has boon preserrod by Horst 
in his ZauherhihlioiheJc* 1 1 ran as follows, and was to be repeated 
slowly, with many ceremonies and wf^vin^s of the hand ; 

“ JittUo, Dauboro, Mag:otie^Baphia, 

• Vaitroih Ileneche Arnni Nagaz, Adomntor 
Raphael Immanuel ffhristws, Tetragrammaton 
Agra Jod Loi. Kunig! tConlgl” 

• '» « 

The last two words were uttered quicMy, and wiili^a 80 ^*( of scream, 
and \rere rtiii)po»ed to bo highly agreeable to Satan, who loved to be 
called he did not ap])ear immediately, it was necessary to 

repent a further exorcism. The one in greatest repute was as follovi's, 
and w'us to be re-ad bai.-kwards, w ith the exception r)f the last tw o 
words : 

‘‘Anion, LuU(*, Sabol-.;, Sado, Pater, Aziel 
Adonai Sado Vagoth Agra, dod, 
linphra! Komml Konim!” 

When the witch wanted to g(‘t rid of the devil, w lio was sometimes 
in the habit of jwolonghig his visits to an unconscionable lengt h, slio 
had only to repeat the following, also backw ards, when he gcnt'nilly 
disappeared, leaving liehiiul him a sulfocatini^ smell : 

“Zolliancllo Hooiti Roiiuk Vagotba 
Plifios sothci' oscoh iinious Ib'clzcbub 
Dax ! Komm 1 Koram !*’ 

This nonsensical jargon soon became knowm to all the idle and foolisli 
Ijoys of Germany. Many an unhappy urchin, who in a youthful 
frolic had rt peakd"' it, paid for his folly *tl.ie penalty of his life, 
'i'hree, wrhose ril^cs v an e j 

l^t*n^oUw offence. Of eourao every other boy in ilie 
1 1 } jaore couvinced of the power of the charm. One 

’foy confessed that he would willingly have sold himself to the devil, 
if he could have raised him, for a good dinner and cakes every day t>f 
his life, and a pony tq^ride upon. Th^s luxurious youngster, instead 
of being horsewhipped for his folly, Avas hanged and burned. 

The small district of Lindheim w as, if possible, even nioro^ioto- 
rious than WUrzburg for the number of its w itch-burnings. In the 
year 1G33 a famous witch, named Pomp Anna, who could cause her 
foes to fall sick by merely looking at them, was diBc<>Verod and 
burned, along with three of her companions. Every year in this 
parish, consisiiug at most of a theusand persons, the average num- 
her of executions was five. Betw^een the ycarf lb60 and 16ai, the 
number consumed was thirty. If the executions all <Aer Gormiuiy 
luul been in this frightful proportion, har% a family coufil Have 
escaped losing one of its members. 
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3ii Vjt7,A ballad entitled the n Zutung^ or tlie 
Gazette, was very popular iii Grcrmuny, It detaikd, a< ordinf; to the 
title-pa^c of a copy printed at Smal. : d ia 10‘27, ** An aociaint of tlu> 
remarkable events which took pl:i< iu Haniber^% and 

Wiirzlnirfj, with those wretches who, ^Vinn avarii- •w ambition, liavo 
sold themselves to tb,o devil, u.*d b.ow li'cy had tber i eward at 

to ousi. n i to be siiuf; ‘'Ilho time of Dorythead’ Tho eulfer- 
inti-’ of 0 ^ itcaes at the si^kc* ^ire exphune-l in it. w ith ^reat minute- 
ness, the 'ot vlaxiiig extremely witty when he dc*serU>et> ih(» liorriblo 
contortions of paiuuj.on their efuiutenanecs, and the !uit rent 

the air wlien any one of more than common |;uilfc ^iia burned alive. 
A trii^k resorted to in order ti> fure.e on<^ witeli to confess, is told in 
tliis do^grel as an oxiu-Uent joke. \w sjje obsiinalidy refust'd to own 
lliat she was iu leaj^uo with the )>o.*ers of evil, the eommissionera 
8U,£Ct?osted that tlui hangman Bhoubl dress himscif in a l)enr's skin, 
with tho horns, tail, and all tbo et-eeteras, and in this form }H‘net rate 
t. >* her dungeon. Th<‘ noman, in the darkness of h<*r cell, eould 
not detect tho imposture, aidi*d \s it was 4)>’ her own superstitioim 
fears. She thought slue was actually in the presence of tlie ])rinec of 
hell; and when she Aas told to keep up hi‘r courage, and that sh(» 
should bo relieved from the jmwer of her eneini(‘s, slu* fell on her 
knees bofwc the supposed lieviJ, and tworc to dedicate herself liero- 
after, body and soul, to Ins eerviee. (wcrmany is perhaps the only 
country in Europe whore the delusion was so grout as to Ju»ve made 
such lU'testablo vm’ses as these the favourites oi bo pooplo : 


' Man »hicUt cin Ho.nk(*rskno<;}»t 
Zn ihr in (M'lrtuirni'sfi u’unlor, 

I)**n man hul kittuk't rcoJit, 

Mit oinor Humhaute, 

Ala ' ch r Tcufol wHr ; 

AJs ihm til orut an-ichanln 
Mc.ut-' i.;r kanj daLcy 

Sic apracU* .. ihra brhrndt*, 

Wio Iticst (lu tnii-h so lang 
Tn dcr Obrijfkclt HiimW? 

llilf rair uu« ibm» Zwanjr, 

Wlc (In mir haft verlicijisen, 

Icb bin ja oben dcin, 

Thn ml('h As dcr Anprsl cwtrciHttcn 
O licbster Itublc nicin !"* 

• They sea', a hanjr'flaii's dawn to her In her prison; they (‘lothcd him pro- 

perly in a boar*, .?..kin, as if he w '•0 tho kv^ Jlmi, when tho witch saw, she tbouj?-ht 
ho was her fiwniliar. 8h<} him lulckl^*, “Why hast tlmu IcU tno so Jon)? in the 

magistrates' ha- <Js? Help mo out of their iwwor, as llit»u hast promiKcd, anU I will be 
aloue. Help mo from tln« ..aguish, C thou dearest devtJ [or lovorj mbe 1** 
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This rare poet adds, tliat in snaking such an appeal to tha hang- 
man, the witch never imagined the roast that was to be made of her, 
and puts in, bj way of parenthesis, ** was not that fine fun ! — Hoas da$ 
war fur ein Sphl /’* As feathers thrown into thp air shew how the 
n ind blo«'s, so this trumpery balladT serves to shew the current of 
jK)puJ8r feeling at the time of its aonrnosition. 

Ah readers of history are familiarwith the celebrated^trial of the 
March'hale d’Ancre, who was executoa iii Paris in the year 1617. 
Althougli witchcraft was one of the accusations brou^t against her, 
the real^lrt!!!S»(br which she suffered was her ascendency over the 
mind of Mary oOIcdicis, and the consequent influence she exercised 
indirectly over the unworthy king, Ijouis XTII. Her cdachman gave 
evidence that she had sacrificcu a cock at midnight in one of the 
churches, and others swore ihe^ had seen her go secretly into the 
house of a noted witch named Isabella. When asked by what means 
she had acq\iirod so extraordinary an influence over the mind of the 
Quceii Mother, she rei)lied boldly that slio ex(Tciscd no other power 
over her than that whieli^ strong mind can always exercise over the 
weak. She died with great firmness. 

In two years afterwards, scenes fai* more hoVriblo than any that 
iiad yet taken plaeo in Franco were enacted at Labourt, at the foot 
of the l\vrenees. The ])arliatfient of Bourdeaux, scandalised at the 
number of witches who w ere said to infest Lahoiirt and its neigh- 
bourhood, deputed one of its own members,* the noted Pierre de 
I’Ancrc, and its president, Kspaignel, to inquire into the matter, w ith 
full powers to punish the offenders. They arrived at Labourt in 
May 1619. Dc I’^V.ncrc wTote a book setting forth* all his great deeds 
in this bnille agauist the powers of evil. It is full of obscenity and 
absurdity, but the faels may he relied on as far as they relate to the 
number of trials aud exeetitions. and the strange eonfeasions which 
torture forced from the unhappy criminals. 

* Be I’A ncre states asn reason why so ?i»any wdtehes were to be found . 
at Labourt, that the countiy was mountainous and sterile ! He dis- 
covered many of them from their partiality to smoking tobacco.^ It 
may be infiirred from t his that he was of the opinion of King James, 
that iobaeeo was the “ devilH WTod.” When the commission first 
sat, tlic number of persons brought W trial w as about forty a day. 
Tlic acquittals did not average so many as five per cent. All the 
w'it(0ies confessed that they had bec^i present at the ^reat Bomdaniel, 
or Sabbath. At these saturnalia the dflvil sat wpoii a large gilded 
throne, sometimes in the form of a goat ; sometimes as I gentleman, 
dressed all in black, with boots, sjturs, and sword *, and very often aa 
a shar^elesB mass, resembling the trqnk of a blasted tree, seen India* 
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iinctly im I th< df kness. Tliey geutjrally proceeded to ibe Dom- 
daniel, rid ag >n spits, pitchfork^ ot' broomsticks, and on their 
jiriral int iVtjd with the fiends in every species of debancheiy. 
Upon on* 0 sion 'hey had had the audacity to c< lebrato this festival 
in the very h irt the city o( Bourdcaux. The throne of the arch 
fiend ^ \B placed in the middle of the Place de Gklliciine nd the 
wliolc , par was covered with fth<‘ ‘^multitude of witches and wizards 
who flockefd to it from far and near, some arrivftig even from distant 
Scotland,# f 

Jlftcr two hundred poor wretchca had been hanged and burned, 
there seemed no diminution in the number of cri^pinals^ be tried. 
Many of the latter were askod njxui the rack what Satan had said 
when he found that the conimissiocers were procet'ding with such 
severity ? The general reply was, that lie did not aeeni to care much 
about it. Some of them asserted •that they had boldly rejiroaclied 
him for sutfering the execution of their friends, saying, “ Ottf. iij>on 
I ' ' n, false fiend ! iJu/ jjrnnt ise was that they should not die! Look, how 
thou hast kept ihy word! They lave been harned, and are a heap of 
ashes r Upon these occasions lie w^as never offended: lie would 
give orders that tha sports qi‘ lo Bonidaniel should ceaae, and pro- 
ducing illusory fires that did not burn, he encouraged them to walk 
through, assuring lliom that the Hrc;jl'ghtcd by the executioner gave 
no more pain than those. They would then ask liiiii where their 
friends were, since they had nut suffered j to whicli the “ Father of 
Lies ” invariably replied, that they were happy hi a far country, and 
could see and hear all that was then passings and lha<, if they 
called by name those they wished to coriverae with, they might licar 
their voices in reply. Satan then imitated the voi^'cs of the de- 
fiinct witches so successfully that they were all deceived. Having 
answered all objections, th»' orgies recommenced and lasted till tbo 
cock crew. 

De TAncrc was also very zealous in the trial of unhappy mono-^ 
.uiacs for the crime of l}’t:aiithropy. Several who w^(*re arresttfd 
cotfessed, w ithout being tortured, that they w'oro weir^wohes, and 
thill at night tliey rushed out among the flocks and herds killing and 
devouring. One young man at Besan^on, with the full consciousness 
of the lyvful fate that awai|cd Iiim, voluntarily gave himself up to 
the Commissioner Espaigne!, and confessed that he was the servant 
of a strong ficn^l wdio w as kijpw’ri by the name of “Lord of tbo 
Forests:" hy^iiit pow’i he w'as transformed into the likeness of a 
wolf. Tho Iiord of i h iD'ortsts^" assumed the same shape j but was 
much larger, fiercer, f.nd stronger. They prowled about the pastures 
together at midnight, strangling the watch-dogs that defended th© 
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folds, and killing more than tliry could devour. He felt, he 

fitiitl, a fierce pleasure in thoHo Vxciirsioiis, and bowled in excess of 
joy as he tore with his fangs tlie warm flesh of tlie sheep asunder. 
This youth w^as not alone in iliia horiid confession; many others 
voluntarily owned that they w ere weir-wohwfiy aisd many more were 
forccil by torture to make the sar\e avowal. Such criminals w^re 
iik onelii to be too atrocious to ho Jfana‘d first and then burned ; tlioy 
Wvvr generally stmtcTiced to be burned alive, and their »shes to be 
seal (<o-{'d i tlie w iiids. Grave and learjicfl doctors of (Ji vinity openly 
susiaincd (Im jiossibility of Iht’sc transformations, relying mainly 
upon till* fffSTory^f ]\cbuchaJnczzar. Tiiey could not imagine why, 
it' h<‘ had been an ox, modern men could not become wxdves by 
Divine permission and tin* ])Ower of the devil. They also contended 
that, if nnm should confess, it w^s evidence enough, if there had 
been no olbor. Dedrio mention^ that one genihunan accused of 
lycanihropy was ]iul to the torture no loss than, tw'cnty times ; but 
still h<‘ would lud conresH. An inloxicnting draught was theu given 
him, and under its inlluejaeo lie confessed tliat lie was a toeir-wolf. 
Dclrio citt's tins to shew ilic extreme c(juity of the eommissioners. 
Tlioy never burned any body till lie coi^fessed; v^d if one course of 
torture would not sutliee, their patience was not exhausted, and they 
tried him again and again, cveij to tin* twentieth time ! Well may 
we (‘xelaiin, when sueh airoeiiies have lunui committed in the name 
of religion, 

“ QmoI lion, qu**l lij^vo ojrf'.l*! <’«i cni!i\iU>, 

IJnv iujustc furcur qu’arine la phUt'F ” 

« 

Tlie trial oj’tlie uuhai>i)y ITj-baiu (irandier, the curate of Loudun, 
for bewit idling a number of girls in tiie convent of tlie Urauliucs in 
tJiat town, was. like? that <d’ the Mar^chalc d’Amu-e, an accusation 
resorted to by his enemies to ruin one against wdjom no other charge 
^ could be l,u-ought so readily. This noted olfair, which kept Franco 
ii? (mmmotiou for inontlfs, and the tntl* character of which was 
knouu even at that time, merits no more than a passing notice in 
this )da(‘e. It did not spring from the e}>idemic. dread of sorcery thl*n 
so prevalent, but was carried on by wretched intriguers, wdio had 
Bworu to liavo the life of their foe. Sueh a (duirge could not bo 
refuted in lOSii; the accused could not, ns Bodinus expresses it, 

“ make the umlico of the prosecutors more clear tlian the sun and 
his ow n denial, however intelligible* lionest, and ..straightforward, 
was held as nothiiig in refutation ^of the* testimony of „the crazy 
women who imagined themselves bewitched. The more absurd and 
contradieiorv their assertions, the, stronger the argument employed 
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by his rriemi<’s tJbat tlio devil wa» m .hem. He wJs burued^live, 
under eireumst ances of great cruelty » ,i 

A eingalar instance of the epidei ii< fear of witcherafi occurred ni 
LiHo, ill 1630. A pioup but not vc »*3 sane lady, nanu“l Antoinette 
Bourignon, founded r school, or kosp\\t in iJial (‘ity. One day, on 
entering tlie schoolroom, she imaginetl that slie 8 : 0 .' n gn'at number 
of liti io hlecb '' gels Hying abouV se'^hcad'i of the ('hildren. In grt.‘at ^ 
ahirm u- ^ b.' pupils of wl^.‘ she had seen, \iifii'ning them to ))o- 
ware of iue/l 4^. vhose imp^ were hovering about them. The foolish 
woniani con inned daily to repeat the same 8tor}% and bauau and bis 
power heeaiiie the only sul/cctof conversation, not onlybcl , >ntlio 
girls theinsidves, but between thcYn and their mstrueiors. One of 
them at this time ran an ay from the school. On being bronghi bach 
and interrogated, she said she had i'.ot run away, but bad been eur- 
rital an ay by the devil ; she was a wWeh, and had been one sinca* the 
age of sev(Mi, Some oilier little girls in iJic school wmit into ills at 
this aunouneemont, and, on their recovery, confessed that they also 
w(‘re n itches. At last the whole of them, to the number of fifty, 
worked upon each otlier’s imagmations t(/such a degree that they 
also confessed that ^■''ley wer - witches — that they attended the 
Donidauiid, or meeting of the liends — that tliey could ride througli 
th(^ air on broomsticks, feast on infants’ flesh, or creep through a 
key] I ole. 

TJie citizens of Lillo were astounded at these disclosures. The 
clergy hastened to investigate the matter; many of them, lo their 
credit, openly cxpre.ssed their opinion iJiat th. ^'hole affair was an 
imposture— -not so the majority; they sirenuoflsly bisisted that tln^ 
eunfc.ssions of the children were valid, and that it was necessary to 
mak e an example by burning them all for witches. The poor panmts, 
olarmed for their offspring, implored the examining Capuchins wilh 
tears in their eyes to save the Ir young lives, iusisting that they W(M*e 
•bewitched, and not bewitcLir^j. This opinion also gained ground in 
ft. town. Antoinette 13om*i)|i:yn, wh<> hud jmt these absurd notions# 
into the heads of the children, was accused of witchcraft, and ex- 
anuacd before the council. The circumstances of the case seemed so 
Tmfuvourablc towards her that she would not stay fjr a second exami' 
nation. Disguising herself as she best could, she hastened out of Lille 
and escaped pursuit. If she* had remained four hours lunger, she 

♦ A verj ^aphlo f of the execution of this unfortunate gentleman is to bo 

found In the cxc'cllonv ••oinanof' of M. Alflcd de Vigny, entitled Cinq Man: but if tlio 
render wishes l*r a fu /J. u aceura|tc detail of all the circumstances of one of the most 
extraordinary tnals npon :'C<^ vi., he is refiyred to a work published anonymously, ert 
Arofitordam, in 1S03, entitled Mitioire de$ Diahln de Landun^ on de la Tottwion det 
*gieum ei d* la Condcmnax 'wn el «l« Supplice tfUrbain (Jrandier, 
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woulcHiavo beeiibuniod b}*' judicial sentence as a vntch and a lioretic* 
It is to be ]]opc< I tliiit, wherrv^er she went, she learned the danger of 
tampering with vr^uihrul midds, and was never again entrusted with 
the nianageineui ol’ children. 

TJie Duke oHlruuswick and the JSiector of ,Menz were struck witli 
the great erueliy exorcised in tlu torture of suspected person.s, and 
•ronvinced. at tin? same time, tluA ml righteous judge would consider 
ncoiilcKsion cxlortdd by pain, and coVtradictory in itsoli^,ii8 suflieient 
evidence to justify tlic executiou of any accused persc|n. it is ndated 
oftlic Duke of Brunswick that he invited two learned Jesuits*to his 
Ikmisc.^^Sio wer^known to enterfain strong opinions upon the subject 
of witchcraft, with n view' of shewing them the cruelty and absurdity 
of such practices. .A woman lay in the dungeon of the city accused of 
witchcraft, and the duke, having given previous instructions to the 
otliciating lortiirer.s, went witli^ the two .Icsuits to hear her confes- 
sion. By a series of artful leading qiu'stions the }>oor creature, in 
(lie extremity of her anguibh, was induced to confess that she had often 
attended the sjibhath of llio fiends upon the Brocken ; that she had 
Seen two J(‘suils there, *who had made themselves notorious, even 
nniong witches, for tlu'ir abominal ioys ; that# she had seen them 
as.sume the form of goats, wolves, and other animals j and that many 
in>ted witclies had borne thejn, live, six, and seven children at a 
birth, who hud heads like toads, and logs like spiders. Being asked 
if the Jesuits were far from her, she replied that they were in the 
ru(un beside her. The Duke of Bruuswiek led his astouuded friends 
away, and explained the stratagem. This Was cojivincing proof to 
belli of them thyt thousands of persons had sudVred unjustly ; they 
knew their own intmecnce, and siiuddere*! to think wliat llicir fate 
iniglii have hcim if an crn'iny in.<?tcad of a friend had put such a con- 
fession into the mouth of a criminal. One of these Jesuits was 
J''rederi<*k S))ce, the author of tlie Ckiaiio Criminalist published in 
3 GUI. This work, exposing the liorrors of the witch-trials, had a* 
•most salutary eflect ih Germany : ^ftdionbruun, Archbishop and 
Eh'ctor of Menz, abolished the torture entirely within his dominions, 
and his example wa.s imitated by the Duke of 33riinswiek and (Aher 
potentates. The mimher of supposed w’itches immediately dimi- 
nished, and the violence of the mania began to subside. The Elector 
of Braudeuburg issued a rescript, in l5oi, with respect to the case of 
Anna of Kllerbrock, a su}>posed u itch, forbidding the use of torture, 
ami stigmatising the swimming of witches as aaxmju.st, cruel, and 
d(*ceiiful test. * * 

This was the beginning of the dawn aft<;r the long-protracted 
darkness. The tribunals no longer condemned w itches to execution 
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by bundrecU in a year. Wiiraburg, the v :vnd theatre o*iho burnings, 
burned but one where, forty years nrr\*^udy, it had burned three 
score. From 1000 to lOro the eJector.il chambers, in a!! parts of 
Germany, constantly comniuted*thc 8t‘'4f' ncc of death by the 

provincial tribunals inlK> imprisoniueiit lor 11% or tfuriiing on the 
cheek. 


» 



A truer philosopliy had LTadually disal)u.«icd' the public mind. 
Learned men fn*ed tJiemselves rom the trauiniel.s of a debasing su- 
pbrstition, and governments, D#th civil and o<a,'le8iaaticHl, repressed 
thr opuhir delusion they liad long enev>urji^‘d. The jiarliauient 
of JS'orriiandy condemned ii number of women to death, in the year 
1070 , *011 the old cJiarge of riding on broomsticks to tlie I)t)nulanicl ; 
but Louis XrV. commuted the sentence into banishment for liO^. The 
parliament remonstrated, and sent the king the following remarkahio 
reciucst. i'he reader will perfiaps be glad to see this document at 
length. 1 i i.s of in.} irtance, as the last ellbrt of a legislative assembly 
ro uphold this grea errc". and 1.he arguments they used aud the 
instances the^' quoted are fn the highest degree curious. It re- 
I fleets honour upon the iiiomory of liouis XIV, that he w as not sw ayed 
by it. 
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'^VKQUErtT THE PAULTAMBNT OF ROUKN TO TUB KING, IN 1070. 

‘'SiKK, — lilmboltlojiod i»y the authority vvliifh your «Luajesty has 
commit,! (*4 iiiii? our luuuls in the province of Normandy, to try and 
puiii.4i olftMiccs, jmd more partic^ilarly tJio$i.*otrencetJ of the nature of 
witelieraft, Mliich tend to llie ^leetriietion of relii»ion and the ruin of 
mil ions, we, your parliaintmt, reiih.>uatrate humbly with your majesty 
uj)ou eiU’lain easPs of this kind whiWi^iive been latoly^brou'^Iit before 
\is. AVe eauiiot 'permit llie letter addressed by yl^ur ihajest^’s com- 
maud io ili'^ atlormy-generul of this district, for the reprieve of ccr- 
tiiiu'J^TM’souH condemned to death for witchcraft, and tor the staying; 
of pr(aH*etlin^s in soveral other cases, to remain unnoticed, and with- 
out rcmsirkin^ upon iho comsequencea which may ensue. Tiiere is 
also a le!t(‘r from your seereLiry of state, declaring your majesty *s 
intentioii to commute the puinshmeui of these criminals into one of 
perpetual banishment, and to submit to lh(‘ opiiii<)n of the i)rocurour- 
gimeral, and of tlie most h-arned members of the parliament of Paris, 
whether, in tlu' uiatter of witchcraft, the jurisprudemee of the parlia- 
ment t>f Itoiieii is to be followed in preference to that of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, and of tJic other parliaments of the kingdom which 
judg(j dillcrently. 

Altliougli by the ordimvices of the kings your predecessors, par- 
liauuMits hav(i liecn forbidden to pay any aUtmiion to leHrex de cachet ; 
we, nescrtheless, from tim knowledge which Ave have, in common 
with, the whu](‘ kingdom, of the care bestowed by your majesty for 
Ibc good of I ^. ur subjects, and from the sutmissiou and obediciice to 
your <*<)iuman<kncnts wliieii we have uhvays mauifested, have stayed 
all ])roce<‘< lings, in conformity to your orders ; hoping that yournui- 
je."! y, eon.si(l('riug tin* im])orlanee of the crime of witchcraft, and the 
eonscipumces likely to ensue from its impunity, will be graciously 
jth'ast'd tv) grant us once more your permission to eontitiue the trials, 
and exv'cutv’ judgmen! upon those fo^ud guilty. And as, since avo 
received the letter of your secretary of state, avc luive also been made 
ac{|uaiulcd w illi ihe dvdermiimtion of your majesty, not only to^com- 
nmte the stmtenee of ih'uth passed upon these Avitches into one of 
perp(*tual banishment from the province* but to re-establish them in 
t he pv)ssessioii v)f their goods and chniitols, and of their good fame and 
eliaratMer, your ])arliameut liave thought it their duty, on occasion of 
these crimes, the greatest Avhicli^men can eouiimit, to make you 
aecpiaiuted with the general and uniform feelirtgs'of the people of 
this province Avith regjird to then* ; it being, moreover •a question in 
which are ooucemed the glory of /[xod and thti relief of your suiferiii^ 
subjects, Avho groan under theirdeara from the threats and menaces of 
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tins sort; of porsons, and who feel tlio effects jf tliem everi day iii the 
mortal and extraordinary maladies which . •lar^k them, nd the sur- 
prising damage and loss of their possesrfirji '.. j 

*• Your majesty knows well tlml there ' • no crime sjop^^osod to 
the commands of God as whchcnift, which iostroys theifcry I'oinula- 
tion of religion, and draws strange abcniiiid ions after - . it is lor 
this reason, SUV, th the Scriptures# r^noun/e the puin\diinent of 
death agair\st and that Church arid tht^ holy fathers 

have fulrriinatocUt. ei| maihemasTand that canonical decisions liaw 
one and all uecr^ ed tiic iiiosl severe punishments, to deter lVt,na this 
crime: and that the Church of rcance, animated l)y the pictyof ^hc 
kings your pred<*cessors, has cxprc^s<•d so great a horroi^at it, iliiit, 
not judging the punishment of ]»erpelual iiiiprisoiimeut, the highest 
it has the power to inllict, sidlicieutly 8eve>'e, it has left such criminals 
to be dealt with by the secular ])ower. • 

'*lt has been the general feeling of all nations that sueli criminals 
ought to be condemned to <h*alh, and all the ancients were of the 
same opinion. ■ The law of the ‘ Twelve Tables,' which was the priri- 
/?ip£il of the Homan laws, ordains the same jjun^slimeiit. All juris- 
consults agreed in it, as u t^l is the c.< ‘stitutious of tiic empeuors, and 
more especially those of Constantine and Tiiuodesiiis, wlio,<m]ighlenc<l 
by the Gos])el, not only renewed the same punishment, but; also de- 
])rivcd, expressly, all persons found guilty of witchcraft of the right 
of ap]ieal, and declared them to be uiin<»rtliy of a priiute'.s mercy. And 
Cliarles Ylil., sire, inspircil by the same siuitiment". passivl that 
beautifuland severe ordiuuneo (cclfe belle et .severe ord^'U' (fww ), whicli 
enjoined the judges to punish witches accori^jug to*the cxigcncii's of 
the case, under a penally of being tlieinaelves fined or inr[)risonod, or 
disinhsed from their otiicc ; and decreed, at the same time,*thut all 
persoi r' who refused to denounce a witch, should he imuishcd as ais 
compliccs; and that all, on the co* vary, who gave evidence against 
one ‘should be rewarded. • 

“ J' »n* these considerations, fire, and in thi^ aKccnitlon ofso holy 
an ordinance, your parliaments, by their decrees, proportion tlieii* 
punishuflmts to the guilt of the ofleiidcrs ; and your ])arliaincnt of 
Komiandy has never, until the present time, found tliat its practi<‘e 
was different jfrom that of other courts ; for all 11 hj1k>o 1\S >^ hirh In-at 
upon this matter cite an iufmite number of deinves (^omlenming 
witches to be burnt, or Voken outlie w'heeI,ortooiher iiunishments. 
The following are exu) >ples --In tTie time of Chilperie, as iimy bo 
seen in Gregory of T<Jurfi, b. r*. c. 35 of his lUalonj ofJA'ance, all tlio 
dicrces of the parliament <if Paris pasSed according to, and in cou- 
fomuty with, this ancient jmdsprudence of tlm kingdom, cited by 
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J^mbert, in^is Judicial Practice; all those cited by Monsirelet, in 
1450, agaiAt tlie witches of Artois ; the decrees of the same parlia- 
ment, of tile 13th of October 1573, against Mary le JTief, native of 
Saiiinur ; a tli(‘ 21st of ( >ctober 1 596, against the Sieur de Beaumont, 
who pleddoCT, in liis defence, that he had only sought the aid of the 
devil for -the ])urpose of inbewitching *tlie afflicted and of curing 
diseases ; of the 4th of Juty llBOC, against Francis du Bose ; of the 
20th of d uly k582, against Abel la Hue, native otCoulommiors; of 

the 2nd of October 1593, against Rdusscau and Ips daughter ; of 1608, 
against another Rousseau and one Peley, for witchcraft and adoration 
ofthe devil at the iSabbatli, under the figure of a Iie-goat, as confessed 
them; t\ie decree of dtli of February 1015, against Leclerc, who ap- 
pealed from the, sentonei? of the parliament of Orleans, and who wras 
condemned for having at<^cnded the Sabbath, and confessed, as w^ell 
as two of his accomplices, wlio died in prison, that lie had adored the 
devil, renounced his baptism and bis faith iit God, danced the w itches’ 
dance, and offered up unholy sacrifices ; the decrees of the Gth of May 
1616, against a man named Legcr, on a similar accusation ; the par- 
don granted by Oharlcs IX. to Trois Ecihelles, upon condition of re- 
vimling his accomplices, but aft<.*rw'ards reyoked for renew'cd sorcery 
on bis part ; the decree of the parliament of Paris, cited by Mornac 
in 1695 j the judgments passed in consequence of the commission 
given by Henry IV. to the Sicur do 1‘Ancre, councillor of the par- 
liament of Bourdeaux ; of the 20th of March 1619, against Etienne 
Andibert ; those passed by the eharaber of Ncrac, on the 2Gtli of June 
1620, egaiust several witches ; those passed by the parliament of Tou- 
louse in 1577, as*cited by Gregory Tolosanu^, against four hundred 
perstms accused of this crime, and W’ho were all marked with the sign 
of tlie devil. Besides all these, we might recal to your majesty s re- 
collection the various decrees of t he jiarliament of Provence, especially 
in the cjivsc of Gaufr6dy in 1611 ; the decrees of the parliament of 
Dijon, and those of the parliament of Rennes, following the example 
of the eondemnaiion of the Manhal de Rays, wdio was burned in 
1 111. for the crime of wdtcdieraft, in presence of tlie Duke of Brit- 
Inny ; — all these e.xainples, sire, prove that the accusation of witch- 
cialt lias always been punished w’ith death by the parliaments of your 
kingdom, and justify the uniformity of their practice. 

‘‘ These, sire, are the motives upon wdiich your parliament of Nor- 
mandy lias acted in di’creeing the punishment of death against the 
^H'rsons lately brought before i£ for this crim®. •If it lias happened 
that, on any oceasion, these parliam€?tits, and flic piy'liament of Nor- 
mandy among the rest, have condemned ^he guilty to a less punish- 
ment than that of death, i^ was for tho reason that their guilt wat 
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not of the dei>post dye : your majesty, lan ' he Icings ycJr pred©c€t- 
sors, haring left full liberty to the ranc u^ ti.bimals tol^'hom they 
delegated tlk administratiou of jn^»tiee, i(< decree suchlunisluiieut 
as was warranted by the evidcnce*broagl'r ixdoTe ihmif 

** After so many aiitliotijh'S, and orda'^^nl f y human 

and divine laws, we humbly supplicate rv>ur majes^ . > ft'ilect once 
more iroor die ( . w lordinary result? which proceed t“oni t)u‘ male- 
volence ot tbi: gVtM t’ peo})le ; 0 ^ tire deaths from unlfi own diseases, 
which are )fto i*llie fconsequenec of their menaees, on the ]''«s of the 
goods and chattels of you.* subjects, on the proofs of guilt continually 
afforded by tlie inseusiliility of tlie marks uj>on the accjisod, on the 
sudden transportation f>f bodies from one pJaeo to another, on the 
sacrifices and nocturnal assemblies, and oilier facts, corroborated by 
the testimony of ancient and modern authors, and verified by so many 
eye-witnesses, composed partly of accoiitpliccs, and partly of p(‘ople 
who lind no interest in the trials beyond the love of truth, and <*on- 
firmed, moreover, by the confessions of the accused parties themselves; 
and that, sire, with so much agreenie..t and conformity between the 
different cases, that the nv'4 ignorant persons convicted of this crime 
have spoken to the same dircumstn*< tes, and in nearly the? same words, 
as the most celebrated authors who have written about it, all of which 
may he efisily proved to your majesty’s 8j\Jigfaction by the records of 
various trials before your parliaments. 

“The.se, sire, are truths so intimately bound up with the prin- 
ciples of our religion, that, extraordinary although t hey be, no person 
has been able to this time to call them in question. If some have 
cited, in opposition to these truths, the preteinled ganon c^f Die 
Council of Ancyre, and a passage from 8t. Augustin, in treatise 
upon the Spirit and the Soul, it has been without foundation ; and it 
woiud be easy to conviiu c your majesty that neither the one nor the 
other ought to be accounted of coy authority; and besides that the 
canon, in tliis sense, would be cffnlrary to the opinion of all siK^^eed- 
ing councils of the Churcli, Cardinal Bar mius alid ail learned corn- 
mental^>rs agree that it is not to be found in any old edition. Jn 
effect, in those editions w herein it is found, it is in another language, 
and is in direct contradiction to the twenty-third canon of the same 
council, which condemns sorcery*, according to all preceding consti- 
tutions. Even supposing that this canon was really promulgated by 
the Council of Ancy. /, wc must o^iserve that it was issued in the 
second century, wl^-t the principal attention of the Church was 
directed to thft destruction 5f pagani.sm. For this reason, it con- 
‘demnstliat class of women who said toey could pass through the air, 
and over immense regions, with Piani^and Herodias, and enjoins all 
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jT^Tiuiliors tl tcacli the falsehood of such an opinion, in order to deter 
froii the worship' of these false divinities; but it does not 
<pi(*stion tlL power of the devil over the human bod^, w'hich is, in 
ihci, ppovedVby th(^ lioly Gospel o*f Jesus Christ himself. And witli 
rc;:^ard, sire, tv) the preterded tpassage of Augustin, cv^ry body 
knows ihal it was not written by him, because the writer, whoever 
he was, cites Boctius, who died more than eighty years after the time 
of St. Augustin. Besides, there ill more convincing proof in the 
fact, that the same father establisJies the trutlifof \\itchcrnft in all 
liis wi’itings, and more particularlj'' in his CHy of God; and in his 
first voluinf,, question the 25ilu wherein he states that sorcery is a 
communif)n bet\^’eeu man and the devil, which all good Christians 
ouglit to loolc upon w^ith horror. 

“ Taking all these things into consideration, sire, the oflic(‘r.s of 
your psjrliament hope, from the justice of your majesty, that you will 
Iw* graciously ]>leasetl to re'ceivc th4^ Immble remonstrances they liave 
takiMv the liberty to make. They are compelled, for the acquittal of 
flu‘ir own eonseicTiees and in discharge of their duty, to make known 
to your majesty, that tlic deerees they passed against the sonawers 
and witelu’s brought before them \^ere passed after a mature delil)era- 
lion on lh(' pari of all the judge.s present, and that nolliing has been 
tlone therein which is not ouformablc to the universal juri.sjjnidenee 
of the kingdom, and for llie general welfare of your maji'.^ly’s sub- 
jects, of whom there is not one who can *say that lie is secure from 
the malevohmce of such criminals. Wo tliendbre supplicate your 
majesty to sTifl'cr us to carry into eliect tfie .seiitenees we passed, and 
to prov'ced w^tli the trial of the otlier persons aemised of tlie same 
cviiiK'; cyd that the piety of your majesiy wdll not siifler to be inti’o- 
duced during your r(‘igu an opinitm contrary to the prini‘ipleH of that 
holy religion for which yon have always employed so gloriously both 
your cares and your arms.” 

Louis, as WH! have already mentioned, paid no attention to this 
appeal. The lives of the old women were spared, and prosecutions 
for mere witchcraft, unconnected with other offences, were discon- 
tinued throughout Fraiwe. In 1680 an act was passed for the punish- 
ment, not of w itches, but of pretenders to witchcraft, fo?f tune-tellers, 
diviueresses, and poisoners. 

Thus the light broke in iij^n Germany, France, England, and 
S(rotland about: the same time, gradually growh^^'clearer and clearer 
till the middle of the eight(»cnt}i century, when witcht-raft was finally 
reckoned amongst exploded doqtrines, and the belief ip it confined to 
the uttermost vulgar. Twice, however, did the madness burst forth 
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again as fu"ions, wliilo it lasted, as cvffi- .^Imd f«rst iftic 

in Sweden, i^ 1669, and the second in < n\v\uy.^j aic .L 17 1.9. Both 
these instan: es merit pn rfcieular r*’y nt ion . ^'ho fl t‘«it t" th e most 

extraordinary ni)on r<‘f »rd, ‘ ' • 

and for atrocity and ahsur- 
(liiy is unsurpassed in tho 
annals . 'i\ n y 

It havi.»p+"^en n*])orted 
to the K .ig ’'f vSwIden tlmt 
the little viilai«o of Mf Mira, 
ill the province of Oalivairlia, 

Mas troubled exceedingly 
.with witches, he appointed 
a commission of clergy and 
laymen to trace the rumour 
to il.s soun*e, with full 
]io’wers to punish the guilty. 

On the 12t]i ofAugnst HUH), 
the eoTnTuissioiu'rs arrive, i in 
the Ixnvitched village, td tlie 
griMit joy of tli(‘ en'dulous 
inhabitants. On the follow- 
ing day tho whole jiopula- 
tion, amounting to tnree 
llumsand ^icrsons. assembled in the ebuveb. A sennoM was preaebed, 
“do(‘laring tbe mi,s('rable easeof trliose pe(*p{(’ that,^mitb'i (mI ibeinsidvt's 
to lie deluded by tlni devil,” and fervent prayer wa.s l•!^er(•d n}> tluit 
(hid Mould r('inove fJie scourge from among them. • 

'file whole as.sembly then adjourned to tbe rector’s liouse, tilling 
all liie street before it, ivlien the king’s etunmissi-m vt^as read, elinrging 
every person mIio bnew anytbrig of tin; Miteliery to come forward 
and 'b‘elare the truth, Apnssiojyi “f tear.', scized^upon tlie innltTtud(‘; 
nuMi, Moinen, and cliildron began to weeji ami sob, and all promised 
to divulge Mbat they hatl beard or kn(‘w. Tn this frame of mind 
they Mere dismissed to th<*ir home.'’. On tbe following day they 
Mere again called together, Mlien the depositions of F(‘Tt*ral pcu’soiiH 
Merc taken* publicly before thefti nil. The n^eult M'a.s that S('VC!ity 
persons, including fj^teen children. Mere taken into enstody. JVnrn- 
Ihts also M ere arrest# d in the neigW>ouring district of fClfdale. Being 
put to the toHure, U-ey all e'lufesppd their guilt. Thc'y said they usecl 
to go to a gra\\d-))it, tliat lay h^rd l#y the cross-M ay, Mhere they put 
a Mcst upon their heads, 'and duncetk “ round and round and round 
libout/* They then Men! to the aros^-w^ay, and called three times 
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U[itn the ; the first time in a low still voice ; the second, some- 
what louder I and the thiW, very loudly, with these words, “Ante- 
cessor. coineland earry us to Blookula!** This invo<;;^tion never 
failed to hriuAliim to thiur vie w. He generally appeared ns a little 
old nuin, in a jt^;v coat, with red i^nd blue stockings, with exceedingly 
long garters*. He had besides a very high-crowned hat, w'itli bands 
of man > -coloured linen enfofdeif about it, and a long red beard that 
hung dow n to Ids middle. ^ f 

Tile first question he put to them was, wdiethfr they would servo 
him son) and body? On their answering in the affirmative; he told 
them t(> rnak^ rearly for the journey to Blockula. It was necessary 
to procure, in the first place, “some scrapings of altars and filings of 
church clocks.’’ Antecivssor then gave them a horn wdth some salve 
in it, wherew ith tiury unoinfed themselves. These preparations ended, ' 
he brought beasts for theni*to ride iijion, — horses, asses, goats, and 
monheys ; and giving tlwun a saddle, a hammer, and a nail, uttered 
(lie word of eornmand, and away they went. JS^othing stopped them. 
Tiiey flew over eluirehes, iiigh walls, rocks, and mountains, until they 
came to the green meWow vdiere Blockula wuis siluated. Upon these 
oecasioiiH they carried as many children with them as they could ; for 
llic devil, they said, “ did plague and w^hip them if they did not pro- 
•.nire him (‘hildren, insomuc^j that they had no peace or quiet for him.” 

Many parents corroboraied a part of this evidem^e, stating that 
their ehildreii had repeatedly told them that tliey had been carried 
away in the night to J3lockula, wdicre the devil hud beatmi them 
black and blue. They had seen j;he markx in the morning, but tliey 
soon disappety'od. Vine li< tie girl was examined, who swore positively 
that she \yaH carried through the air by tlie witches, and when at a 
groat height she uttered the holy name of Jesus. She immediately 
fell to the ground, and made a great hole in her side. “ The devil, 
however, picked her up, healed her side, and carried her away to 
Blockula.” She added (aud her nv)ther confirmed her statement), 
that slie had till thUt day “ an exceeding great pain in her side.” 
This was a elencher, and the nail of conviction was driven home to 
the heart? of the judges. 

The place called Blockula, w hither they were carried, was a large 
house, w ith a gate to it, “ in a delicate meadow, whereof they could 
see no end.” There was a very long table in it, at which the witches 
fiat dow*n ; aud in other rooms “ there were very lovely and delicate 
beds for them to .sleep upon.” v 

After a number of ceremonies bad been perfdrmeck by which they 
bound themselves body aud soul to the stv'viee of Antecessor, they 
eat down to a feast composed broth, made of colewoVts and bacon. 
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oatmeal, broad and butter, milk anii cl • sc. ^^Jht de /ii always 
ibo chair, and Bometimes played ik la.’m oi*' tl t ham or tlio fiddle 
while they .w ere eating, ./vfter r!*nner Hipy^nced vln ring, some- 
times naked and fi(»met‘mes in* their e< ‘thes, cuislnjland swearing 
all the time, 8<»ine oftho women ^dd d padrticular.'^/'oo f.omhleand 
too obscene for repetition. 

Oncv.^ dc 1 »rotendcd to bt^.ieid, that he mi^ ht see whether 
his» peo]»le -'tte I him. TTJiey instantly st't upPa loud wail, and 

\\ej)t thi ' S CficJi for him ; at which he was so plcust h that ho 

juni})ed*iip among them, and hugged in his arms those w ho bud l)et*n 
most obstreperous in their sorrow . 

Such were tlie principal details given by the children, and ci>rro- 
horated by the corife.ssioiis of the fu'hgrown wilclit's. Anything 
more absurd was never before stated in a court of justice. Many o(* 
the ac<msed contradicted themselves mbst jialpably ; Imttlie coinmis- 
siomo-s gave no heed to discrepancies. One of them, the jiarson of 
the district, stated, in the course oftho inquiry, that on a particular 
night, which lie mentioned, lie had bi^eri afflicted wil h a licadache so 
agonising, that he could acermnt for it /5therw i.se than by 8U]>- 
posing he was bowitcllpd. In d-ict, he thought a score of witches 
must have been dancing on the crow'ii of his head. 'Jhis announce- 
ment excited groat liorror among the ^ious darnes of the auditor; 
who loudly expressed their wonder that the devil should have ])o\vcr 
to hurt so good a man. , One poor witch, who lay iu the very jaws of 
death, confessed tliat she knew' tw well the cause ji' the Tuinister’s 
h(*adache. The devil had'sent her with a sledge-Iraramer and a large 
nail to drive into the good man’s skull. Sko Jiad liam^if.ered at it for 
some time, but the .skull w'as so enormously ////VX*, that slje madi^ no 
impression upon it. Every luuul was held uj) in astonishmt'ut. Tlie 
pious minister blessed God that Irs skull w as so solid, and bo became 
renowned for his thick head eli tlie days of hi.s life. Whether the 
w itch intended a joke docs not^ippear, but she was looked upejn as a 
crimiaai more than usually atfocious. Seven^ persons were con- 
demne.l to death on these so aw'ful, yet so ridiculou.s confessions. 
Tw’en^y-three of them w ere burned together in one fire in the villag(3 
of Mohra, in the presence of thousands of delighted spectators. Oo 
thefollowiiV5 day fifteen children were murdered in the same manner, 
offered up in sacrifice to the blootly Moloeli of superstition. The 
remaining thirty-tw'*. were executed at the neighbouring town of 
Fabluna. Besides ‘ hose, ilfty-six children w ere found guilty of 
witchcraft in a minor di*gi't*i* ard sentenced to various punishments, 
•supb as mnning the gauntlet, imprisonment, and public whipping 
once a week for a twelvemonth, * 
rot. n. • 
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€A)ng aftcilthc occurrence of this case, it was cited as one of the 
most convirjciXg proofs iipoh record of the prevalence of witchcraft. 
When men ^ f^^>nstruct or support a theory, how tjiey torture 
facts into ihoiljsorvict ! The lying ‘whimsies of a few sick children, 
encouraged* by \ mliali parents, an(l drawn out by superstitious neigh- 
bours, ^vcrc satficient to sot a country in a ilame. If, instead of com- 
missioners as deeply sunk in the' slough of ignorance as the people 
they were sent amongst, there hud boon deputed a f w men firm in 
courage and clear in understanding, how diflerenb woitld have been 
the result ! Some of the poor children who were burned w^ould have 
been sent to infirmary; others would have' been well flogged ; the 
cr(*dullty of the parculH would have been laughed at; and the lives 
of S(*vcrity persona apared. The belief in w itehcraft remains in Sweden 
to this day ; but happily the annals of that country present no more 
fiueh inatanees of lamentable aberration of intellect as the one just 
cited. 

In New England, about the same time, the colonists were scared 
by similar stories of the antics of the devil. All at once a fear seized 
ijpo!i the inuldtiule, and supposed criminals w’ere arrested day after 
fiuy, in siieli niinibers that the prisons wore found too small to con- 
tain them. A girl named Goodwin, the daughter of a mason, who was 
hypochondriac and subject tp fits, imagined that an old Irish woman, 
named Glover, liacl bewitched her. Her two brothers, in whose con- 
st ittitions there was apparently a predisposition to similar fits, went 
olF in the same way, crying out that the devil and dame Glover were 
tormenting them. At times their joints were so stiff* that they could 
i\ot be moved; while at' -others, said the neighbours, they were so 
Ilexible, f Ifcat th(‘ bones appeared softened into sinews. The supposed 
witch was seized, and as she could not repeat the Lord’s Prayer with- 
out making a mistake in it, she was condemned and executed. 

33ut the ])opular excitement w'as not allayed. One victim was not 
enough ; the ]>eople w ailed agape for*now disclosures. Suddenly two 
hysl('ric girls in another family fell into fits daily, and the cry of 
w itclicraft resounded from oue end of the colony to the other. The 
feeling of sufi’oeation in the throat, so common in cases of hysteria, 
was said by the patients to be caused by the devil himself, who liad 
stuck balls in the windpipe to ohok^ them. They felt the pricking of 
thorns in every part of the body, and one of them vorait^ needlef 
Hie case of these girls, w ho w^rc the daughter and niece of a Mr. 
Pan is, the minister of a Calvinist chapel, excited so mucli attention, 
that all the weak women in tl^e colony began to fancy themselves 
similarly afflicted. The more they brooded«oxi it, the more convinced 
they became. The contagiomof this mental disease was as great as 
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if it had a pestilence. One afte: oj9llia^ women fainted 

away, asserting on their recovery tnal f hoy Mi, seen ^ho spectres of 
witclies. '’.Vhero there were three or f ur girls in .. ,#niily, they so 
worked each upon tlie diseased imagination cf Iho />th*r, that they 
fell into fits live or sk times in 4 Hay; Some rchf .1 tnat the devil 
himself appeared to them, bearings .1 kis hand a pai ehaiont-roll, and 
proiii^jt ^ -ey would sign .in agreement, trj^iisferriug to him 

tlieir ' mb , they shmild be immediately relieve-^ from fits 

and all 3 of lihe flesh. Others asserted that they saw witches 
only, wio made them similar promisee, threatening that they should 
never bo free from aches and pains till they had agi’oed^o become the 
devil’s. When they refused, the witidies pinched, or bit, or pricked 
them with long pins and needles. More than two hundred jiersous 
named by those mischievous visionaries w^ere thrown into prison. 
They were of all ages and conditions of life, and many of them of 
exemplary character. No less than nineteen were eondonmed ami 
exccuicd before reason returned to the minds of the colonists. Tlu* 
most norrible part of this lamentable history that among the vic- 
tims there was a little cb Id only f /e years old. Some women swore 
that they had seen it repeatedly In company with the devil, and that 
it had bitten them often with its little *eeth for refusing to sign^ 
compact with the evil one. It can hardly increase our feelings of 
disgust and abhorrence when we learn that this insane community 
actually tried and executed a dog for the same offe* co ! 

One man, named Cory, stoutly refused to plead to the prepos- 
terous indictment against him. As was the practice in f uch cases, ho 
w as pressed to death. It is told of the sheriff of N(fw*!England, who 
superintended the execution, that when this unhappy man thrust out 
his tongue in his mortal agony, ho scizsed hold of a cane, and crammed 
it back again into the mouth. Tf ever there w^ere a fiend in human 
form, it w’as this sheriff : a man^w'h.o, if the truth wore knowi^ per- 
haps ^^lumed himself uponhiapigty — thought howas doing Gbd good 
service, and 

** Hoped to merit heaven bj mokiagr earth a hefir 

« 

Arguing still in the firm belief of witchcraft, the bereaved people 
began to inquire, when they saw their dearest friends snatched away 
from them by these w ide-spreading accusations, whether the whole 
proceedings were not %rried on by the agency of the devil. Might 
not the great eiieiiiy h .ve p it false^testimony into the mouths of tho 
witnesses, or might Eot the w itnesscs be witches themselves? Every 
man who was ?in danger of losing hk wife, his child, or his sister, 
Anbraoed this Aoetrine with evidity,* The revulsion was as sudden 
as the first firenay . All at « mce, the colbnists were convinced of their 
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err^F. llio judges put a stop to the proHccutions, eveji of iboae who 
had confcssecl'llioir truiit. !rhe latter were no sooner at liberty than 
they rctracte(| ajl they bad said, and the greater number hardly re- 
membered ^lio^nv^ovN iiis whidi agony *liad extorted from them. Eight 
persons, who hfiU been tried and ^'ondemnedf were set free ; and gra- 
dually girls ceased to have fits and to talk of the persecutions of the 
devil. The judge wlio Jmd eondeinned the first criminal executed on 
this c)iarg(% was 'so smitten witli srj^yrow and humiliat^.^n at his folly, 
that he sot a])art llie anniversary of that day as ope off solemn peni- 
tenee. and fasting. He still clungto the belief in witchcraft;* no new 
light Innl br9k(‘n in upon him on that subject, but, Ijappily for the 
community, the delusion had taken a inereiful turn. The whole 
eolon}' shared the feeling ; the jurors on tlie different trials openly 
ox])re8sed their ])enitenee iu the churches ; and those who had suf- 
fered were regarded as the Victims, and not as tlie accomplices of 
8a Inn. 

It is related that the Indian tribes in JVew I^ngland were sorely 
puzzled at the infatuation of t he settlers, and thought them cither a 
race inferior to, or more sinful than llie French colonists in the 
vicinily, airiongst uhom, as they r^’inarked,i:“ the Great Spirit sent 
no witches.’* 

ileturning again to ihcii'ontincnt of Europe, we find that, after 
the year 1080, men becanu^ still wiser upon this subject. For twenty 
years tin' populace were left to their belief, but governments in general 
gav(‘ il no aliment iu the shape of executioiis. The edict of Louis XI 
gave a blow to the sujjersiitiot*, from which it never recovered. 
Tim last execution in tli« Protestant cantons,of Switzerland was at 
tjlencva, wi 1052. .Tlic various potentates of Gerjuany, although they 
could not stay the trials, invariably commuted the sentence into 
imprisonment, in all eastfs where the pretended witch was accused of 
pur© witchcraft, uncmineeted with any other crime. In the year 1701, 
Tlioftiasius, the learned professor at Che University of Halle, deli voted 
his inaugural thesis’T^e Criminv Mct^ice, which struck another blow at 
the falling moniitcr of popular error. But a faith so strong tis that 
in witchcraft was not to be eradicated at once ; the arguments of 
learned men did not penetraU^ to the villages and hamlets ; but still 
they achieved great things ; they :^endered the belief an un working 
faith, and prevented tlic supply of victims, on which for W many ages 
it had battened and growui strong. 

Once more the delusion broke out; like aiwild beast wounded to 
the death, it colleoted all its remaining energies for Jjlie final convul- 
sion, which was to show how mighty it Ijad once been. Germanv, 
which had nursed the frigl^f^ error in its cradle, tended it on ita 
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doath-bed, and Wiirzburg, the scene o s> i lany ’ 'irders on the same 
pretext, was destined to I » the scene ot tlieij{|J8t. Th^l it might lose 
no portion of its bad renown, the last : i .r‘H»r wa^ «h ^^jveious as the 
first. Tliis case oirers^a great rt^senibla loo to ih.*t ' tlr witches of 
Mohra ?5nd New EnglaT^l, except lii the (lumlxTjj o/ .'U victims. It 
happened lat the year 1749#. ‘ tfie asronishment and disgust of 
the rent A 





uu# isf wrnzBCBO. 

^ ‘A number of young n omen in a ^oiivcnt at WUrzbuig fancied 
illemsclvcB bewitched; thi.y felt, hkc all hysteric subjccU, a sem^oof 
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gtifl^fcion in the throat. IJiey went into fit* repeatedly } and one 
of them, who ^ad swallowed needles, evacuated them at abscesses, 
which formed wlifftyront parts of thf» body. The cry of torceiy was* 
raised, and -a y«vmg woman, named Maria ^nata Sanger, was ar- 
rested Oft thc.ch^ge of having lealpied with* the devil to bewitch five 
of th(^ youftg ladies. It was sjroi^ on the trial that Maria had been 
frequently scon Jo clamber over the cou vent- w alls in the shape of a 
pig-^that, proceeding to the cell? r,%he used to drink ^he bpst wiiiB 
till sh(j was inioxicated, and then start suddenly i^) inher owjii form. 
Other girls asserted that she used to prowl about the ly^of like a cat, 
and often penetrate into their chamber, and frighten them by her 
dreadful howUiigs. It was also said that she had been seen, in the 
shape of a hare, milking the cows dry in the meadows belonging to 
the convent; tliat she used perform as an actress on the boards of 
Drury Lane Theatre in London, and, on the very same night, return 
upon a broomstick to Wurzburg, and afilict the young ladies with 
pains in all thidr limbs. Upon this evidence she was condemned, and 
burned alive in the myket-placc of Wtirzburg. 

Here ends this frightful catalogue of murder and superstition. 
Since tliut day, the belief in witclfbraft has* fled from the popiilous 
abodes of men, and taken refuge in remote villages and districts too 
"^Id, rugged, and inhospitaWe to aftbrd a resting-place for the foot 
of civilisation. Kude fishers and uneducated labourers still attribute 
every phenomenon of nature which they cannot account for, to the 
devil and witches. Caialepsy, that wondrous disease, is still thought 
by ignorant gossips.to bo the work of Satan ; and hypochondriacs, 
uninformed by science of the nature of their malady, devoutly believe 
in the reality of th^ir visions. The reader w'ould hardly credit the 
extent of the delusion upon this subject in the very lieart of England 
at this day. Many an old woman leads a life of misery from the un- 
feeling insults of her neighbours, who raise the scornful finger and 
liooiirfj^ voice at her,^becau8e in her Jecrepitude she is ugly, spiteful, 
perhaps insane, and realises in her personal appearance the descrip- 
tion preserved by tradition of the witches of yore. Even in the iieigh- 
bourhood of great towns the ‘taint remains of this once widely-spread 
contagion. If no victims fall beneath it, the enlightenment of the 
la»v is all that prevents a recurrence of scenes as horrid»aa those of 
the seventeenth c<mtury. Hundreds upon hundreds of witnesses 
could be found to swear to absurdities as great as jJhose asserted by 
the infamous Matthew’ Hopkins. ^ ** 

In the Annual JtlegUterfor 1 J60, an instance of the Belief in witdi- 
t rafb is related, which shews how-superstitioil Imgeiw. A dispute arose 
in the little village of Glen, in Bcicestershire, between tw'o old women« 
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each of whom vehementl;*^ nocxuiou the other of witchcraft. Th^uor* 
rel at lat^t ran ao high that a challenge Ensued, and they both agreed 
to be tried by the ordeal of ewimimng.^^ They accordingly etripped to 
their 8hifte-**procured eomo ihea, wHo ‘jied their ihutubs and great 
toes together, oroBS-wiee, and th<^, w’lh a mrt^^'^lj^abont their mid- 
dle, suffered themsolvos tr be thrown into a pM of >^atr r. One of 
them sanh immediately, but the t)tht^r . mtinued uggliug a «liort< 
time upon tlJ^ surface of thc^wjter, whicii the ift' b deeming an infal- 
lible sign of hei^ guih, pulled her out, md insisti^c ^hat she should 
immediate ly in. .»v 'ch all her acooti. jlioea in tlio crar t. Slie accord- 
ingly U'id iTieu; tiULUt, in the neigubouring village o<’ Burton, there 
were several oU women as “ much witches as she wa^” ITappily for 
her, this negative infornation was deemed sufficient, and a student 
in astrology, or “ white-witcU,*' coming up at the time, the mob, by 
his direction, proceeded forthwith to burton in search of all the de- 
linquents. After a little consultation on their arrival, they Avent to 
the old woman's house on whom they had fixed the slrongcst sus])i* 
(don. The poor old creature on their ai>proach lotiked ilu* outer d(.)or, 
and from the Avindow of an upstairs room afkcd what ilioy Avanted. 
They informed her ih|it she wfs charged of b(dng guilty of wiUdj- 
craft and that they were come to d ick her ; remonstrating with lier 
at the same time upon t bo necessity of^ubmission to the ordeal, ih * 
if she were innocent,, all the w'or’ \ might know it. Upon her persist- 
ing in a positive refusal to come dowm, they broke open the door and 
carried her out by force to a deep gravel-pit full of watc'r. They ti(*d 
her thumbs and toes together anci threw her into the w ater, Ad here 
they kept her f(?r revcral minutes, draAsing Her oq)/ and in Iavo or 
three times by the rope round her middle. NoJ being to satisfy 
tliemsolves w’hether she were a w itch or no, tlicy at last let ber go, 
or, more properly speaking, they left her on the bank to Avalk homo 
t)y herself, if she ever recovered. Next day tliey tried the same ex- 
periment upon another wom»n, and afterAvards upon a thiid ; but 
fo. '-unately, neither of the a J^tims lost her IfTe from this brutality. • 
Many of the ringleaders hi outrage wen^ Apprehended during 
the A^oek, aud iriijd before th^> justices at quarter-sessions. Two of 
thr . ^ A/ore sentenced to stand in the pillory and to bo imprisoned 
for a month; and as many vij twenty more Avero fined in smali 
sums for tlie assault, and bound over to keep tJie peace for a twelve- 
month. 

** So late as thd year 1785, "^says Amot, in his collection and 
abridgment oi Oriidnal Tr^U in Scotlandy ‘ht was the custom among 
» the sect of Seceder toa*ead from tfte pulpit an annual confession of 
•ms, natioiml and T*«^rB0uul ; amongst the former of which Avas pa]> 
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ti«ul«-Iy mentioned the * 3?oi)cal by parliament of the j)enal statute 
acainst wishes, contrary to flie express laws of God.* ** 

Many houHcs jjre still to he found in En|?bmd witli the Horse-shoe 
(the grand pi^csorvaiivo against ^viteberaft) nailed against the thresh- 
old. If nny oveVv. iso pbilosoi»hca should a^t^mpt to remove them, 
the chttucod arc that ho would Imv^morc broken bones than thanks 
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for his intorrercuce. Ltd any man walk into Ooss Street, Hatton 
ttartlen, firul from (henet* into lllccdiug-hcart jfard, and loam the. 
tah*s Btrtl told and beli^'Tocl of one hou|c in that neighbourhood, and 
lie mil ask himself in astonishment if such things can be in the iiinc- 
Iccntk century. The witclioraft of Lady Hatton, the wife the 
famous Sir Chri.st02)her, .so reubwned for his elegant dancing in the 
days of Elizabeth, is as devoutly believed as tbo Gospels, The room 
is t.' 1)0 seen vdiere the devdl seized her after the expiration of the con- 
lra<‘t he had made with her, and bore her a«ay bodily to the pit of 
Tophet ; the pump against which dashetl l)er is still pointed out, 
and tlie spot where her heart was found. ft er he*Had tom it out of 
her boRom will) his iron elaws, lia#i received the name ^f Bleeding- 
heart Yard, in eonflrinatiou of the story. AThetht*r thg horsC'Shop ' 
•till remains upon the door of tlie haunted house, to keep away otlter 
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witches, is uncertain. / former .ninaio relates that, ** ab )ut t\iieniy 
j-ears aj;o, more than ou' old woman* bee^ged for admittance re- 
peatedly, to satisfy themselves that it waa in its proper place. One 
poor crcjaturc, apparently insafie, and ^ jthr-d in rags, came to the 
door witha vrernendouB double-knp|cl$, us 1^ id of a fashionable 

footman, end walked stVa ght along’ tbo passagi to the horse-shoe. 
Great was the w onderment of the Sbml.e , espe cially ,»dien the woman 
spat upon thWiorse-shoe, an<^ ejpresscit her s^tto# that ^ he could do 
no barn’ while it jcinained (nere. AttOi spitting jn, and kicking 
it agrm jnd a u.n, she coolly tti ned round and kfl the house, 
witiiouT sa> iai ’: a >vord to any body. This i>oor creature perhaps 
intended a jdkc, but the probability is that she iinagjr^d herself 
a witch. In Saffron E ill, where she resided, her ignorant neigh- 
bours gave her that character, and looked upon her with no liltlo 
fear and aversion.*’ • 

JVlorc than one example of the popular belief in w itchcraft occurred 
in the neighbourhood of Hastings so lately as the year 1 8110. An aged 
w oman, who resided in the Eope-w^alk of that tow n, W'a.s so repulsive 
in her appearance, tliat she was invariably aflcused of being a witch 
by «H the ignorant pevipio who Jciiew her. 8he W'as bent completely 
double ; and thougli very old, her was unusually bright and ma- 
lignant. 8hc wore a red cloak, and at4|’)ported hcTBcdf on a cruteb , 
she was, to all outw f>rd appear^., ce, the very beau ideal of a wdtcli. 
So dear is power to tlie human heart, that this old wonfan actually 
encouraged the popular superstition ; she took no pains to remove 
the ill impression, but setuned to delight that she, old and miserable 
as she was, could k'?cp in awe so manyahappfer ai:^i stronger fel- 
k)vv-crcaturo8. Timid girls crouched with fear y'ben tljpy met her, 
and many would go a mile out of their w'ay to avoid her. Like 
the witches of the olden time, she was not sparing of her curses 
against those w ho oflTcnded her. The child of a woman who resided 
within two df»ors of her was /inflicted with lameness, and the Another 
cr tttantly as.sertcd tin t the < M w oman had b(?Vv'itched her. All the 
ncighliours credited the t;de. it wtus believed, too, that she could 
assuitio the form of a cat. Many a lierinh'sa puss has been hunted 
a); . st to the death by mobs of men and boys, upon the supposi- 
tion that the animal would sta^t up before them in the true shape oi 
Mother — ^ . 

In the same town there resided a fisherman, w'ho was the object 
of unceasing persecution, because it w as said that he had sold him- 
self to the ^evil' It was •currently reported that lie could crecf 
, through a keyhole. tliat !<• had made a witch of his daughter 
ii! order time he huve the mor^ power over his fellows. It wai 
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al«0 Jl»eUeved that he could sit on the points of pins and needlee and 
fed no pain. His hrother fihhermen put him to this test whenevei 
they had an opportunity. In the alehouses which ho frj^quented, 
they often placed' long needles in the'oushions of the chairs in such a 
manner that lie \^uld not fail to pjerce himsdf when lie sat down. 
The result of 'those experiments tended to confirm their faith in his 
k supernatural powers. It was ifsseJted that he never ilinched. Such 
was the iiopular fading in tlio fashii^iyiilo town of Hj^stings a few 
years ago ; very probably it is the same now'. f ' 

In the north of England, the superstition lingers to an alifiost in- 
conceivable extent. Lancashire abounds with witch-doctors, a set ot 
quacks who prtMfend to cure diseases inflicted by the devil. The prac- 
tices of these w orthies may be judged of by the following case, reported 
in the Herifyrd Rtformer of the sSrd of J une 1838. The w itch-doctor 
alluded to is better known by flie name of the cunning man^ and has 
a largo practice in the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. Accord- 
ing to the w'riter in the Reformer ^ the dupe, whose name is not men- 
tioned, had been for about two years afflicted with a painful abscess, 
and had been proscriboft for without relief by more than one medical 
gentleman. lie w'as urged by somesof his faiends, not only in his 
own village but in neighbouring ones, to consult the witch-doctor, as 
were convinced he was under some evil influence. He agreed, 
and sent his wife to the cunning man, w lio lived in New St. Swithin’s, 
in Lincoln. ' She was informed by this ignorant impostor tliat her 
Imsband’s disorder was an infliction of the devil, occasioned by his 
next-door neighbours, who had made use of ecriain charms fur tliat 
purpose- From the description he ga ve of the process, it ap})cara to 
be the snme^is that employed by i>r. Fiaii and GelJio Duncan to work 
woo upon King Jaim?8 He stated that the neighbours, instigated by 
a wdteh, whom he pointed out, look some W'ax and moulded it before 
the fire into the form of her husband, as near as they could represent 
him j tljoy thefi pierced the image witli*pina on all sides, repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer baekivards, and offeretl prayers to the devil that ho 
w ould fix his stings into the person whom that figure represented, in 
like manner as they pierced tYV'ith pius. To counteract the elfects 
of this diabolical process, the witch-doctor prescribed a certain medi- 
oiiic, and a charm to be worn next tht body, on tliat part^wherc the 
disease principally lay. The patient was to repeat the 109th and 119th 
Psalms every day, or the cure wouli^ not be cficctual. The fee which 
he claimed for tliis advice was a guinea. * 

So offlcacious is faith in the oqre of.any malady, Unit the patietit 
actually felt much better after a three weeks’ xjourse of this presciiD- 
lioii, 'I'ho notiible charm whiohstho quack had given was afterward 
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opened, and found to be <a piece of parchnient covered with ^cme 
cabalistic cbaracters and of the pbft)&ts. 

The neyt-door nei^^hbours were in alarm that the witch- 
doctor would, on the solicitatidn of th-** recovering patient, employ 
some means to punish them for th<^ pr - ten 'ed wi^ cLcraif. To escape 
the infliction, they feed ’another nxmnm^ Nottinghamshire, 

who told them of a similar charm! would preterve f hem from ^ 
all tJie niiilic<?of their enemie|. ^Thc writer cendudf'^ by saying that 
" the do('.tor,*not Jpng after lie had been ims consult 1* tiv rote to say, 
that ho'b*» * ais( \«Ted that his pati at was not afflictcil by Satan, as 
he had imagu id, t»ut by God, and vvould continue more or loss in 
the same till his life’s end.*’ ^ 

An impostor carried on a similar trade in the neighbourliood of 
Tunbridge Wells about the year 1830. Ho had been in practice for 
several years, and charged enormous fl^es for his advice. This fellow 
pretended to be the seventh sou of a seventh son, and to be endowed 
in consequence with miraculous powers for the cure of all diseases, 
hut especially of those resulting from witchcraft. It was not only 
the poor »vho employed him, but liulica who fode in th(‘ir carriages. 
He w as often sent for Irom a distance of sixty or sevemty miles by 
these people, who paid all his expoii...eB to and fro, besides r<5warding 
him handsomely. lie v as about eighty years of agi‘, ami lii.s . 
tromely venerable appearance aio . d his imposition in no slight degr(?e. 
His name w^as Okey or. Oakley. 

In France the superstition at this day is oven more prevalent than 
it is in hhigland. Garinct, in his history of Magic and Sorcery in that 
country, cites upwax\is of twenty instanous whri^h oqpurred botwoc^n 
the years 1806 and 1818. In the iatU^r year n^> Uhs tljan three tri- 
bunals were occupied with trials originating in this Ivuiuiliating 
belief : we shall cite only one of tlxem. Julian I>cshourd<*s, aged lifty- 
three, a mason, and inhabitant of the village of ThilouzC, near Bour- 
deaux, was taken suddenly ill, •in the month of January 1818* As ho 
dia not know how to account i’A* his malady, h<? suspected at last tliat* 
he w as bewitched. He con.mumcated this suspicion to his son-in-law 
Bridier, and they both went to consult fi -ort of idiot, named Boudouin, 
w ho passed for a conjurer or white-wiicL This man told them that 
Desb mrdgs wm certainly bewitched, and oflered to accompany them 
to the house of an old man named llonard, who, he said, was un- 
doubtedly the criminal. On the t||ght of the 23rd of Januxiry all three 
proceeded stealChi^ to the dwelling of Benard, and accused him of 
affiicting pei^ons with diseases by j)he aid of the devil. Beshourdes 
ffll on his knees anJ earnestly entreated to be restored to his former 
healthy promising that he would take no measures against him for 
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the lie iiad clone. Tlie old mau denied in tke strongest ienns 
that he was a wizard ; and when Besbourdes still pressed him to re- 
move the spell from Iiim, he said he knew nothinj? about th% spell, and 
refused to remove i t . The idiot Boudouin, the whUe^witek, now inter- 
fered, ftfid told hi%;onipaniotis that sio relief fpf the malady could ever 
be procured until the old man oon^ssed hia guilt. To force him to 
confession they lighted Rome sticks of sulphur which the^had brought 
with iherrj for the purpose, aiidplacec^ih^in under the oM man’s nose.* 
In a few inoiT»eut.s he fell down suffocated and apparently lifeless. 
'I'licy were jul greatly alarmed ; and thinking that they had kilfed the 
man, they carried him out and throw him into a neighbouring pond, 
lioping to make it yppeur that he had fallen in accidentally. The 
pond, ho\^ ever, w as not very deep, and the coolness of tlie w^ater re- 
viving the old man, he opened his eyes and sat up. Besbourdes ami 
Bridier, who were .still waiting* on the bank, were now more alarmed 
tluin before, lest lie should recover and inform against them. They 
therefore waded into the jjond, seized their victim by the hair of the 
liead, beat liiin severely, and then held him under vvater till lie was 
drowned. 

Th(\v were all three apprehendedaju the clfarge of murder a few 
day s afterwards. Besbourdes and Bridier were found guilty of aggra- 
* vnhA manslaughter only, and sentenced to bo burnt on the back, 
a fid to work iii the galleys for life. The iohite^wUch Boudouin nas 
accpiided on the ground of insanity. 

M.Gurinet further informs us that France, at the time ho wrote 
{1818}, was overrun by a race of fellows w'ho*madc a trade of casting 
out devils, and finding out Witches. He adds alSo, that many of the 
priests in tlfci* rural ^tlistricis encouragiKl the superstition of their 
parishioners by resorting frequently to exorcisms whenever any foolish 
I)er8<>ns took it into their lieads that a spell liad been thrown over 
tliem. He recommended, as a remedy for the evil, that all these. 
^ exorcistf, whether lay or clerical, shoifld be sent to the galleys, and 
Telt a.ssured that the number of wutcTios would then very sensibly 
diminish. ^ 

Many other iustanees of thiS lingering belief might bo cited both 
in France and Great Britain, and indeed in every other country in 
Furope. So dfjeply rooted are some errors, that ages cann#t remove 
them. The poisonous tree that once overshadowed the land may be 
cut down by the sturdy efforts of sgges and pliUosophers ; the sun 
may shine clearly upon spots where venginous ttfings once nestled 
in security and shade ; but still tJic eatangled roots af o stretched 
beneath the surface, and may be found by tiidse w ho dig; Anothof 
king like Barnes I. might make iliem vegetate again j and more mii« 
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chlerons another Pope like Innocent VII T. mij^ht ntie%the 
decaying roots tc strcngtli and verdure, it is consoling to think 

that the dc!irium has passed away, t^' ’he imaging tnadneaa has given 
place to a iuildcr ; and tliat m nay now count W units the 
votaries of a superstition which in fo -nin , ityoored ita victims 
uy tens of thousands, amd its vetajpies oy rniitibhs. 
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THE SLOW POISONERS. 


Tfiieara, The like wjwi never retid of. 

Stephana. In my Judffiuc'nt, 

To iiH that but lioar It, ’twill a]>;>ea^ 

' A most irnpOMible fable, 
iliporcf. I'rolh, I’ll tell you, 

And briortv M 1 can, by w'hat degrcca 
Tliey fell into this madoo8».~i)«t(f of Milan. 

Tkb atrocious of poisoning by poisons so slow in their opera- • 

* tion as ^o nmki* the viqjtim appear, to ordinary observers, as if dying 
irom a gradual decay of nature, has been practised in all ages. Tliose 
who tiro curious in the matter may refer to Beckmann on secret 
poisons, in his Ehtoiy of Inventions, in which he has collected 
Roveral instances of it from the Greek and Roman writers. Early in 
tlie sixteenth century, the crime seemf to have gradually ilicreased, 
till in the seventeenth it spread over Europe like a pestilenoe. It 
w as oflcu exercised by pretended witches and Borcei;er8, and finally 
beenrae a branch of education amongst ^l who laid any claim to 
magical and supernatural arta. In the twtfnty-fixstyearof flenryVIIL 
an act w as passed rendering it high treason. TThose found dF 
it were to boiled to doa^. * 
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One of the first irf p jint of date, and hardly stHiond to any in 4 )oinl 
of atrocity, is the murdei by this mcai^ of Sir Thomas Overbiiry, 
wJdch disgraced the court of Jam<^ in the year 1018. A slight 
sketch of it will be a fitting infrodu^i ^ t to the hisfory of the poison, 
ing mania, which was* so prevalent va FianO0 id Itafy fifty years 
later. " ■ 

Eobert Kerr, a Sco^ tish youth* wfa arly lalvon notice of by Jamos , 
T., and loaded with honours^for no other ueason thr world could 

ever discover th^ the beauty o# b’s person. Jt^es, even in his ow n 
day, v^r ^uap^ ">y i of being addi« ted to the most . boniinablo of all 
oflences; a v' iSk? more we examine his history now, the stronger the 
suspici* a be ‘/Omos. However that may be, the hand^buit "^Cerr, lend- 
ing his smooth cheek c^^en in public to the disgusting kisses of his 
royal master, rose rapidly in favour. In the year 1618, ho was made 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, and created an English peer by the 
style and title of Viscount Kochester. Still further honours were in 
store for him. 

In this rapid promotion he had not been without a friend. Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the king’s secretary — ifho appears, from some 
tlircats in his own letters, to heve been no better than a pander to tbo 
vice 3 of the king, and privy to bis dangerous secrets — exerted alibis 
backstair influence to f rward the prcgnotioii of Kerr, by u hon:whe * 
was doubtless repaid in .some waj or other. Overbury did not confine 
bis friendship to this— ;if friendship ever could exist between two such 
men — ^but acted the part of an and assisted Eochesterto 

carry on an adulterous intrigue with the Lady Francis Howard, the 
wife of the Earl of Es-'^cx. This woman^jci as a^persop of violent pas- 
sions, and lost to all sense of shame. Her hus^^ oid was in her W'ay, 
and to be freed from liim she instituted proceedings for a divorcsc’, on 
grounds which a woman of any modesty xir delicacy of feeling would 
die rather than avow'. Her scandalous suit was suceessful, and was 
*no sooner decided than propafations on a scale of thegroatest»Tnagni- 
licence were made fov her mati ‘ago with Lon? llochcster. ‘ 

Sir Thomas Overbury, wivo liad willingly assisted his patron to 
intrijrue with the Countess cf Essex, r ems to have imagined that his 
marriage with so vile a woman might retard his advaiieemeut. He 
aeco ‘dingjly employed all his jpflucnce to dissuade him from it ; but 
Eochester was bent on the match, and his passions were as violent as 
those of the countess. On oiie occasion, when Overbury and the 
viscount were waking in the gallery of Whitehall, Overbury was over- 
heard to sayb Well, my iSrjJ, if you do marry that base woman, you 
will utterly ruin y.iUr honour and yotiraelf. You shall never do it 
^ith my adVice or consent $ and if ypu do, you had best look to stand 
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fast/’ iloehceier flun^ from iiini in a ra^je, exclaiming with an oath, 
" I will be eren %vitli you for IhiH.” These words were the death- 
warran t of tl le un fortunate O rerbury . He had mortally wounded the 
pride of Kocheat.<*r in insinuating that by his (Overbury means ho 
might be lo\Vcred in the king’s favour ; and I45 had end’eavoured to 
curb the burniug'ffasaions of a heartless, dissolute, and reckless man. 

Overbury’s imprudent remtrjisitaQces were reportfjd to the coun- 
tess; and from that moment she also vowed the most deadly vengeance 
against liiin* With a liendi Ji hypibefisy, hou ever, tliuy both con- 
veuled tlieir intentions ; and Overbury, at thesolieftation of I 5 />cheB- 
ter, was appointed ambassador to the court of liussia. This apparent 
favour was but^ihe first step in a deep and deadly plot. Kochestor, 
]n*e(rndiug to be warmly attacbed to the intorosts of Overbury, 
advist‘d him to refuse the embassy, which he said was but a trick to 
gr>t him out of the way. Ha promised at the same time to stand 
betvveeii liim ujid any evil eonHequences w'hicli might result from 
his refusal. Overbiiry fell into the snare, and declined the embassy. 
James, ofieude<l, immediately ordered his committal to the Tower. 

lie was now in safoscuslody, and his enemies had opj>ortunity to 
commence tlio work of vengeance. The first tiding liochester did was 
to procure, by his influence at court, the dismissal of the Ijicutenant 
of tli(^ Tower, and tlie aj)pointment of Sir Jervis Elwea, one of his 
creatures, to the vacant post. This man wiia but one instrument ; 
uml another being necessary, w'as found in Kicbard Weslon.a fellow 
wiio had form(‘rly been shopman to a druggist. JI(! was installed in 
th(‘. office of under- keeper, tuid as such hi^d the direct custody of 
Ovtirbury. So fur idl w as favourable to fhe designs of the cou'^pi- 
rators.^ ' 

In tlm t(‘cantimc the insiilious Koelicster wrote the most friendly 
letters to Overbury, requesting him to boar liis ill- fortune patiently, 
ami promising that his im prison me nt should not be of long duration; 
for his friends were «?xertiiig theipselves to soften the king’s dia-. 
pleasure. Still pretc'r.diiig the cxtroipe ofsymjiathy for him, he fol- 
lowed up tho letters by presents of pastry and other delicacies, which 
could not be procunni in tliq Tower. These articles were aU poi- 
soned. Occasionally, pre-sents of a similar descr^tion were sent to 
Sir Jervis Klw es, w ith the understanding that these articles were not 
poisoned when the}' were uuaecomiiftnied by letters: ofi^tliese tho 
unfortunate prisoijuT never ttiated. A woman named Turner, who 
had formerly kept u house of ill-fa%ie, and who hack more tlum once 
lent it lo further the guilty intercourse llochesWr and Lady .Essex, 
w os the agent employed to procure the poisons. They ^ere prepai'ed 
by IV. Forman, a pretondccl fortune-teller oT I..ambeth, assisted by ^ 
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an apotiiocary named Fi mlclin. iJoih these persons know for^luxt 
pui*pos(*s the pocsons weic needed, and ^mp^oyed their skill in mix- 
ing them in the pastry and other edible in such small quantities as 
gradually lo wear out the coiiatitutiob < . their vietmi, Mrs. Turner 
regularly luruished tlic poisoned arti )-*s indor-kreper, who 

placed them before Overhary. ^ot on y his fer>d^>utin^ drink was 



pol, nvd. Arsenidiras mixed xviili llie salt lie alo, and (uuitluiri({e& 
with Ike pepper. All this time hislioaltli declined sensibly. Daily he 
grew weakcl* and weaker ; and with a sickly appetite craved f )r sw <‘ets 
and jellies. Kocheslcr continued to condole with liini, and antici- 
pated all his wants this respect ^sending him abimdam^c of pastry, 
and occasionally partridges afld other game, and young pigs. With the 
^aucefortho game, Turner ini\ed 4 (juantity of canthuridea, 
ind poisoned* the p'wk wah luuar-'ea^'-tic. As stated on the Iriali 

VOL. n 
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Ovei^ittiy took in this manner poison enough to have poisoned twenty 
men ; but his constitution wns strong, and ho still lingered. Frank- 
lin, the apothecary, confessed that he prepared with Dr. Forman 
seven different sbrts of poisons, vm aquafortis, arsenidj mercury, 
powder of diamonds, lunar*cau8tic, great spiders, and cantharidcs. 
Overbury held oitl so long that Eochester became impatient, and in 
% letter to Lady Essex, expressed his wond^^r that things were not 
sooner despatched. Orders were immediately sent by iady Essex to 
the keeper to finish with the victim rfb dhoo. Overbuiy had not been 
alJ this time without suspicion of treachery, although he apj^ears to 
have had no idea of poison. lie merely suspected ihat it was in- 
tendtj<i to conGke him for life, and to set the king still more bitterly 
agiiinst him. In one of his letters he threatened Eoehester that, iin- 
J(»88 ho were speedily liberated, lie would expose his villany to the 
world. He says, ** You and I, ere it be long, will come to a jniblic 
^rial of another nature.” * # * Drive me not to extremi- 
ties, l(*st T should say aomelhing that lioth you and I should re* 
))ent.” # # “ Whether I live or die, your shame shall never 

di(s but ever remain t#- tlie world, to make you the most odious man 
living.” # # * “I wonder much you should neglect him to 
wliom such secrets of all kinds have passed.” ♦ * * Be these 
the fruits of common secrets, common dangers P” 

Ail these remonstrances, and Lints as to tlie dangerous secrets 
in his keeping were ill -calculated to servo him with a man so reck- 
less as Lord lloehest-or : they were more likely to cause him to bo 
sucriticed than to be saved. Eoehester iqipears to have acted as if 
he thought so, H(» dou\»tlea8 einployeil the piurdercr’s reasoning, 
tlint ‘‘dead men tell no tales,” wdieii, after receiving letters of this 
deycripiitui, he complained to his paramour of the delay. Weston 
was spurred on t»> consummate the atrocity ; and the patience of all 
jmrlics being oxliaust<'d, a dose of corrosive sublimate was adminis- 
tercii^to him in October 1G13, whi^'h put an end to his sufferings, 
after lie lia<l been for six moullis ip their hands. On the very day 
of his death and before his body was cold, he was wrapped up care- 
lessly in a sheet, and^biiried, without any funeral ceremony ia a pit 
within the prccints of the Tower. 

Sir Anthony Weldon, in his Courl and Character of James J,, 
gives a somewhat different account bf the closing sceno-'of this tra* 
gedy . He says, ‘ * F ranklin and W cston came into Overbury ’s cham- 
ber, and found him in infinite toPmont, with cqnt^ntion between the 
strength of nature and the working oftVho poisom j and it being very 
like that nature had goiten the bdtter in tliis contention, by tl^ 
ttiru.stiug out oi builjs, blotches, and blai^, they, fearing it roighi 
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coin<^ to light by tho juigment of physicians, the fonl play tliat had 
been offered him, consented to stifle hiTn v^ith the bed clothes, *\vhi|?h 
accordingly was performed ; and so or 'ed his miserable life, with the 
assurance of the oonspirators^thatlic . ‘dlqi^ thc noia<‘U ; none think- 
ing otherwise than these two murdei crs.’ 

The sudden dcatt, ^hc indheent iiast# of i/ho fuu jral, and tho 
non-holding of au inqrcst upon y% streugjjdAeAicd tiie suspicions 

that were clloat. Bumour, instead cf whiepfi* 4 >/, bc;aii to sj)ca]c 
out ; .mdihe relatives of ifle^eccased openly px) vCsaoil their belief 
that ^bcir kii had been raui vored. But BoeheHt<T was still all 
powerful .'i ' >* 1 ! , and no one dared to utter a w ord to his discredit. 
Sliortl " af^'ov wards, his marriage with the Oounk-s^ Essex was 
celebrated with tho utmost splendour, the king himself being present 
at tho ceremony. 

It would seem that Overbury’s know ledge of James’s character 
was deeper than Bochesbn* had given him credit for, and that ho 
had been a true proplict wrhen he pr» dieted that his marriage w^ould 
eventually estrange James from his minion. At this tinu', liowover, 
Boeliester stood higher Uian ever in the royal favour ; but it did not 
Ja;.<t long — conacienctf, that busy monitor, was at work. The longue 
of ruinodr was iiover still; and Bochesler, who had long been 
guilty, became at last i. wretched man. His cheeks lost their i^lour, 
—his eyes grew dim, and h* became moody, careless, and melan- 
choly. Tiio king, seeing liim thus, took at lengtli no pleasure in his 
society, and began to 'look about for an >ther favourite, (ieorge Vil- 
licrs, Duke of Buckingjiam, was the man to his mind : quick-witted, 
handsome, and un.^cnqnilous. The two latter qu.'diiics alone were 
suflleient to recommend him to James I. In ji' ojxTrtion ns^ the in- 
fluence of Boehoster declined, that of Buckingham rncreased. A 
falling favourite has no friends; and rumour wagged Iht tongue 
against Bochester louder and more portinaciousl^’^ than evtjr. A mjw 
favourite, too, generally endj,*avoui*s to liaskm by a kick the full of 
.he old one; and Buckinghyo, anxious to work the complete ruiit ^ 
of his forerunner in tho king good graces, encouraged the relatives 
of 1^1' Thomas Overbury to prosecute their inquiries into tlio strange 
U wath of their kuwman. 

James wms rigorous enough in the punishment of oflenecs when ho 
was not Himself involved. ITe piqued himself, moreover, on his dex- 
terity in unravelling mysteries. The affair of Sir TJiomas Ovorbury 
found him congeipal occupation. lie set to w ork by ordering the 
arrest of Sir JerJis Jame.s, at this early stage of tin) proceed- 

ings, does not see. to^havo Tieen rtw*arc^that Jloeiiester w as so deeply 
'onpiicated/ Strw V wAh iiorror atthe atrocious system of slow poisou* 
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t»g, t^e king sent for all the judges. Accord'ng to Sir Anthony W el- 
d«n» he knelt down in llie midst of them, and said, My lords the 
judges, it is lately to my hearing iliafc j'ou have now in 

examination a husiriess of poisoning.* Lord ! in what 2 ^ miserable 

^londition shall this 
•kingdom bo (the only 
famous nation for hos- 
pitality in.*‘tho world), 
if our taWes should 
become such a snare, 
as that none could 
eiit without danger of 
life, and that Italian 
custom should be in- 
troduced among us! 
Tlnnvforc, my lords, 
I charges you, as you 
will answer it at that 
great and dreadful day 
i^r judgment, that y<,>u 
j>vKK ui- liuiKiNanAa. examine it strictly 

« without favour, aflec- 

Hou, or partiality. And if you shall span* any guiliy of this crime, 
God’s curse liglit on you and Y<»ur posterity.! and if I spare any 
that are guilty, God’s curse light on me and my postenly for 
ever!” 

The im))ree:,'tion fell bat too surely u])on the devoted house Oi 
Stuart.* Tin,* s**kmu oath was broktui, and God’s curse did light 
upon him and his ]>osterity I * 

The next p<'j'son arrested after Sir Jervis Kln(‘s, was Weston, the 
\indcr-keeper ; then Franklin and Mrs. Turner; and lastly the Karl 
and Cvji.ntoH8 of {Somerset, to wliicU dij^nity Koehester hiitl been ad- ‘ 
Vnnc(‘d since the deatlf of Overbury. • 

Wo.ston was first brought to trial. I'ublic curiosity was on tlie 
stretch. Jsh.)tliing elst* was talked of, and the court on the day of 
trial was crowded to sutfoeation. The State report, that Jjord 
Chief JusticJO Coke “laid open to the Jury the baseness and coward- 
liness of poisoners, wlio attempt tlmt secretly against w hich there is 
no means of preservation or defend' for a man’s life ; and how' rare 
it was to hear of any poivSoning iti Kngland, so dett^stabhr it w'as to 
our nation. Ihit the ’devil had taught (liters to be* cmiTung in it, so 
that tlioy can p<.>ison in what distance of space tliey please, by con- 
suming the nativum cctUdum, vr humidum radicaht in ‘one montlJ, 
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two or three, or luore, as tliey list, whidi four manuer ci ways 
do execute, viz /laustu, odor^, *u<l (H)'ntactu." 

When the iiidictnioi'xfc was 
read over, Weston made no 
other reply than “ Isord have 
mercy v,pon ine ! Lora have 
mercy upon me !” C ii beiiitf 
asked how^he would bo tri;;d^ 
lie. refmetl t*' i^hrow liimself 
rip^i/. ^ uir3 0^' liia eountry, 
and <let‘!AJm Iha be woultl be 
trie<i 03' Lod alone. In this 
he jicrsisted for some tine. 

The fear of the dreadful ]>u- 
nivshment for conriimsey* in- 
duced him at lenjjflh to pleail 
“ Not guilty,” and take his 
trial in due (xmrsc* of law. 

All tlie eireiiitiHlaiice.s: jijLjniriKt him were^'iilly proved, aiel l>e u as 
found guilt3’^ and exl*euted at 'fyhurn. Airs. Tnrnei', Franklin, and 
Sii Jervis Elwes wor(‘ also brought to trial, found guiby*, and exe- 
cuted l»etween tlu* 19 »'i of October MhI tlic 4 th of J)ecen)b(‘r dt >15 ; 
but the grand trial of the Karl and (-ountoss of Somerset did not 
take place till the moiiUi of May following. 

On the trial of Sir Jervis .Klwes, circumstances had trar»si)ired. 
shewing a gu illy know h;dge of the poisoning on the pai't of the Karl 
of Northampton, ihe uncle of Lady Somerset, «ml fiio chief falconer 
Sir Thomas Monson. The former was dead ; but Sir i/'honfUs Mon. 
son was arrested and brought to trial. I^ppcnred, liowcver, that 
he wa;; too dangerous a ntan to he brought to the scaffold. Ho knew 
too many of the odious secrets of James I., and his dying speccli 
might contain disclosures wbiT'h would cuiapromiae ihe king. •To oon^ 
oeal old guilt it was neeessar^ 10 incur new: the trial of Sir Thomas 
M onsoji u as brough t to an abrupt concl usion , an d 1 1 i rnsel f set at li herty . 

• • 

The punishment r<ir the contuinadouii was vxprcs<K*‘il hy the wortlM onerefJVigorf^ tt 
fume Hy the first wa« mi'ant, th.af the rulprit »ih(»uhJ bu extrinled nu hi8 back on the 
g'round, ainl^weights pl^tccd over Iuk t)e«(y, g-raduutly Increased, nnty he cxplrct]. 
limct* the puni«hm:.'nt wo* not extended to this length, and the TicUrn b<dnK allowed to 
recover, tnulcTwcnt the second portion, thcyr'j 7 '>#'<>, whn h consisteil in hts stnndiiif? nukcvl 
in the ojK'n air, for^ <rcrttiin space, in tl# siK^ht of ali the jh'opic, 'I'Jk* tiiinl, or fume, 
was more dreadful, the •statute savitijr, *'That lie was ti> be preserved with the coarsest 
bread tliat conJd be |r<>r and watc.|^out of the next sink* or pmidlc, to tin! place of 
exeentiou; and tliat d/. . he^bad waUr hit*shuttiv^liavo no bread, and ihat day he had 
Ijread he should h.avc .. > watc and in (Ms torrnent he was to linj^cr as long as natiur# 
fVonld hold out. • 
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Alfeady iTameR liad brokei^Iiis oath. ’ He now began to fear that 
be had t 'en rash in cn^jaging so zealously to bring the poisoners to 

punishpient. That Somerset would 
be declared guilty there was no doubt, 
and that he lpoht?d for pardon and 
jyopTinity was equally evident to the 
king. Somerset, w hile in, the Tower, 
asserto i confidently that James would 
not dare to bring h^m to trial. In 
this he was mistaken, ?3ut James 
was in an agony. What the secret 
u as between them will now never be 
known with certainty ; but it may 
I>e surmised. Some have imagined 
it to be the vice to which the king 
was addicted ; while others liavc as- 
serted that it related to the death 
of Prince Henry, a virti^Dus young man, w'ho had held Somerset in 
especial abhorrence. This prince died early, unlamented by his father, 
and, as public opinion whispered at the time, pdisoned by Somerset. 
Probably some crime or other lay heavy upon the soul of the king ; 
and Somerset, his accomplice, could not be brought to public execu- 
tion with safety. Hence the dreadful tortures of James w hen he dis- 
covered that his favourite w as so deeply imrdicated in the murder of 
Overbury. Every means w’as taken by the agonised king to bring the 
prisoner into what w as '^allcd a safe frame of mind. He was secretly 
advised to plead'^Tuilty, and trust to the clemency of the king. The 
same advice \Vus (^onveye^ to the countess. Bacon w as instnictcd by 
the king to draw up a paper of all the points of ‘‘mercy and favour” 
to Somerset w’hicb might result from the evidence; and Somerset 
was again recommended to plead guilty^, and promised that no evi^ 
nJioiild ensue to him, « ^ 

TJic countess w as first tried. She trembled and shed tears during 
the rending of the in»lictment, and, in a low voice, pleaded guilty. 
t)u being asked w liy sentence of death should not be passed against 
ber, she replied meekly, I can much aggravate, but nothing exto- 
imato my fault. il desire mercy, and tMiit the lords will intercede for 
me with the king.*' Sentence of death was passed upon her, 

Kext day the earl was brought tc^ trial. He appc^irs to have mis- 
trusted the promises of James, and he pleaded not guilty. With a 
self-possession and confidence wdiioh felt, probablj^, from his 
knowledge of tlie king’s character,* he rigorously cross-examined the 
w itnesses, and made a stubborn Scfepce. After a trial which lasted 
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©lovott houvs, he was fouhi guiltf, and oo^^dorancd to the 
death. * ^ 

Whatever may have been the secretp *< etween the eriiniiial'^d the 
killjoy the latter, notwithstanding his 
terrific oath, was afratd to sign 
deatli-warraifct It might, perchan^, 
have been his own. I lie carl an<* 
countess committed ^ th"* 

Tower, w'il^^e ^hey remainea f> 
nearly live y^n. it the end of this 
period, to the ivU j rise and scandal 
of the comih unity, and the disgrace 
of its chief magistrate, thiy both 
received the royal pardon, biit were 
ordered to reside at a distance from 
the court. Having been found guilty 
of ft'lony, the estates of the earl had tut-; covnttcks or soMBiistT. 
become forfei tod ; but James gran ted 

hiu! out of their revenues an income of 40001. per anninn ! Rluime- 
lossuess could go no fjlrther. 

Of the afterJjfc of these criminals nothing is known, except that 
the love they had form rly borr • eachiOther was cbang<‘d into aver- 
sion, and that they lived under the same roof for months together 
witliout the iuterclumge of a word. 

The exposure of their atrocities did not put a stop to the pracrtice 
of poisoning. On the Contrary, as we shall see hereafter, it engtrr- 
dered tluit insane imitation which is so stmnge a featnijc of the human 
character. James himself is supposed, with grejJi4 prv>ba|jility,rfo have 
fallen a victim to it. In the notes to Harris’s Lf/o and Writinffs of 
tTames I., tliere is a good deal of infonnatiou on the 8ubj<jct. I'he 
guilt of Buckingham, although not fully established, resla upon cir- 
t Mraslances of suspicion str^>i#?:cr than have been sufiicient4o lead 
hundreds to the seafibld. Hi^ motives for coifimitting the crime are* 
stated to have been a desire revenge for tlio coldness with which 
t’ king, in the latter years of his rt^gn, began to regard him ; his 
fear that James intended to degrade him; and his hope that the 
great infii^ence he possessed o^er the mind of the heir apparent would 
last through a new’ reign, if the old one were brouglit to a close. 

In the second volume of the ffarj^uin Miscellany^ there is a tract, 
entitled the Forci^nner of Mevevgc, written hy George ICghshnin, 
doctor of medicine^ undone^^tl.e j^hysieians to*King James. Harris^ 
in quoting it, says is full of rancour and prejudice. It is evi- 

dently exaggerated, but forms ncvertheleBS a link in the chain of 
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evidenop. E^llsliam sayg, The king IxMog sick of an ague, the 
duke, took this op|>orluriiJj% when all the king's doctors of physio 
were SV dinner, and otfered to him a white powder hi lake, the which 
)io a long time refused ; but, overcome with his flattering importu* 
nity, lie took it in wine*, and immediately became worse and worse, 
falling into many^woonings and piiins, and violent fluxef of the belly, 
80 tormented, that his majcKiy cribd out aloud of this white powder, 
‘Would to( loij lhad rnwer taken it!’ " He then tells ns '"of the Coun- 
tess of Buckingham (the auko's mother) applying tJie plaistcr to the 
king’s heart and breast, wlvereupon be grew faint ami short-breathed, 
and in agony; that the physicians exclaimed that tin' King was poi- 
son<‘d ; t hat Biwkingham commamled tlicm out of the room, and com- 
mitted 011(1 of them close prisoner to bis own cliamiKr. and another to 
he removed from court ; and that, after his majesty’s death, his liody 
and head sw(?lle<l abovt? measr.r(‘ ; his hair, with the skin of Ids h(*ad, 
stuck to Ins ])iilo\v, and his nails became loose on Ids fingers and 
toes.” Clarendon, wlio, by the way, was a jiartisan of the duke’s, 
gives a totally ditlenml aeetnint of danies’s (h'aili. ,U(‘ says, Jt was 
o('casion(>d by an ague ^Jafter a short indiHjn)<!ition by llic gout ), whicdi 
meeting many humours in a fat unwieldy btvjy i>f fifty-eight years 
()ld, in four or five fits (.arr*i(‘d him out of tlie world, — aftiu* wliose 
death many seandalous and libellous discourses w'cre raised, without 
the least colour or ground, ns appeared upon Iju' strictest and most 
malicious cxandnalion that could be made, long after, in a time of 
licvrisc, wdien nobod}' w as afraid of oflending majesty, and w lnm jvro- 
seeuting the highest repj’oaehes and conliumdieH against the royal 
family was held very nu^ritoHous.” Not witlislanding this (.‘onfulont 
dechirntioH, the world will hardly ho persuaded that flierc was not 
some (niih in the rumours that. W'ere abroad. 'Iho inquiries which 
were instiluteil were not strict. a.s lu‘ asserts, and all the urnmnalitu- 
tional inllnenee of the pow erful favourite v’^as exert (»d to defeat them. 
In the eelehrated accusations brought against Jhickingham by the 
'» Karl of Bristol, the poisoning of King James was plruvd last on the 
list ; and the pages of hivstory bear evidence of the summary mode in 
wdiich they were, for the time got rid of. 

man fivm whom Buckingham is said to have procured his 
j'oisons was one Dr. Ivuinb. a eonjurtfr axid empiric, w ho, besides deal- 
ing in jioisons^ pretended to he a fortune-teller. The popular fury, 
whi<di broke with comparative harmh‘.sRn('Hs against his patron, w as 
vVeelcd against tliis man, until hil could not appear with safety in 
tbt' streets of London. H is fate wms in^aneholy.’^ Walking euc clay 
in Chea|>side, disguised, as he thouglit, from all observers, he waa, 
pocoguised by some idle boys, who began to hoot and pelt him with 
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stones, callin/a^ otil, “ Th«» poisoner! tlie yjoitoner! Down witli iJie 
wizard! down with liitn’i * A mob v^y soon collected, andf^tho 
doctor took to his heels and ran for h' life. He was pursui^d and 
seized in "VVood Street, and from thenc- dragged by the hair through 
the mire to St. Paul’s Oross ; the,<:noa ^ with sticks and 

stones, and calling out, ‘ jJill thj Vizard ! kill tlic^jf^ois KK-r !” 

Charles I., on lieariu^ 
of the riot, '»’ode frojii 
Whitehall blqu^dyt; but 
licurri’, a ool osave 
tlie victim, i ver bone 
in his body vaa broken, 
rtJid he was quite dead. 

C’narlea was excessively 
iiuiigiiiinl, and lined the 
city six hundred pounds 
for ila inability to deliver 
up the ringleaders to 
justice. 

Ihit it. was ill Tb^ly 
that poisoiiiug wasTnosi 
prevalcnl. From a ver ’ 
early prn’iod, it seemr. to 
have be(‘ii looked ujK»n 
in that country as a per- 
fectly just iflahle ineansof 
getting rid of an v\ eniy. 
teeiith centuries poisoned their opp^meids >;iith |lk litfte com]>^mciion 
as an Englishman of the prc?aent day bringsran action at Jaw against 
any one who has done him an injury. T he writings of conLe!nj>orary 
authors inform us that, when La Spara ami La Toj/hania carried on 
their infernal trade, ladies pn^poison-hottlcs on their dreHsing-tablcH 
as openly, ai^d used them withev^ little scnqde ifpon others, as modern* 
dainep use eau de Cologne or lavender-water upon themselves. So 
p e-*'ful is the influence of tashiou, it eau even cause murder to bo 
regarded as a venial peccadillo. 

In the memoirs of the las^Huke of Guise, who made a Quixotic 
attempt, in 1648, to seize upon tlie government of Naples, we And 
some curious particulars relative to the ]M)puIar feeling w ith regard to 
poisoning. A nfan^named Gennnro Aiinese, who, afl-cr the sliort and 
exljraordinasy ce/'tr of ^fuganiello the lishoFinau, had established 
himself as a sort of -general *>f thy populace, rendered himself 

•o obnoxious tc the l>uke of Gnise, ^hat the adherents of the latter 
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dotcrrmincd to murder him., The captain of the guard, as the duke 
very coolJy informs us, was requested to und€rtakc this office* 
It was suggested to him that ihQ poniard would be the most effectual 
instrument/ but the man turned up his eyes with pious horror at the 
proposition. .Hesi^was ready to poison (ronnaro Anuese wheneyer 
he might be called upon todoso ; Jbut to poifiard him, he said, w^ould 
be disgraceful, and unbecoming an officer of the guards ! At last, 
poison was agreed upon, and Augestlno Molla, an Attorney in the 
duke’s confidence, brought the bottle containing the liquid to shew it 
t(; Ilia master. 'J'lie following is the duke’s own account : 

Augustiiio {*amo to mo at night, and told me : ‘I have brought 
you soinetthing which will free you from Grennaro. He deserves death, 
and it is no great matter after what fashiou justice is done upon him. 
Look at this vial, full of clear and beautiful water : in four days’ time, 
it will punish all his treasons. The captain of the guard has under- 
taken tx) give it him ; and os it has no taste at all, Gennaro will 
suspect nothing,’ " 

The didtc further informs us that the dose was duly administered ; 
but that Oenuaro, fortunately for himself, at e nothing for dinner that 
day but cabbage dressed with oil, w'hich acting; as an antidote, caused 
him to vomit profusely, and saved his life. He was exceedingly ill 
foi'^ uve days, but never susptH'ted that he had been poisoned. 

In process of’ time, poison-vending became a profitable trade. 
Eleven years after tliis period, it w^as carried on at Eomo to such an 
cxt(‘nt, that the sluggish government was roused to interference. 
Beckmann, in his JJuioty of InventiofUf and Lebret,iii his Magazin 
srtim Oehrmtrln dvr Staatcri Kirche Gesrhivhky or Magazine (f Mate- 
rials Jor a Jlufovg of a State Church, rehit^'s that, in the year 1059, 
it was machi known to tope Alexander Vll. that great numbers of 
young women had avowed in (he confessional that they had poisoned 
their liusbands v\ i th slow' poison . The Catholic clergy, w ho in general 
hold tuo secrets of the confessional ’so sacred, were shocked and 
nlanned at the extraordinary prevalence of the crime. A1 though they 
refrained from revealing the names of the penitents, they conceived 
tliemselves bound to apprise tlie head of the Church of the enormities 
that w’ore practised. It w'as also the subject of genend conversation 
in Borne that young widow s were u*.usuaUy abundant. It was re- 
marked too, that if any couple lived unhappily together, the husband 
soon look ill and died. The papal , luthorities, w hen once they Iwigan 
to inquire, soon learned that a society of y/nmg wives had been formed, 
and met nightly, for some mysterious purpose, at thehOuse of an old 
woman named Hieronymia Spara. This hagivas a reputed witch a^d 
fortune-teller, and acted as prcbidcnt of the young viragos* several of 
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wkom, ifc was afterwards asc jHaiaed, beloiiged to the first families of 
Borne. • 

In order to Lave positive evidence of*^' le practices of this female 
conclave, a lady was employed by tbe, ;;;ove. am^ to 8te\ an inter- 
view witii t’lem. She area^ed he>iiolf out in tnci^jiost nejkgnificont 
style ; and haviu( 2 f been limply prof ‘d^ i .nth money, she ioniid bnt 
little difficnltji, when she had stated her objoc*, e^ pr-^c^urinff an 
audience of "(/a Spara and hef aisterbooi;. She pr^ .►udod to be in 
extreme d’^^eso ^lf’«nnd on acx'ouni of the infidel d ill-treat- 
ment of lie'' sbaj-d, and implored La Spara lo furnish her with a 
few drop, of Iho wonderful elixir, the eflicaey of which i*' somlin/^ 
cruel husbands to “their last lon^j sleep was so much vaunted by the 
ladies of Borne. La Spara fell into the snare, and sold Iter some of 
her “ drops ” at a price commensurate ^with the 6n]>po8ecl ^Aenlth of 
the purchaser. 

The li(juor thus obtained was subjected to an analysis, and found 
to be, as was suspected, a slow' poison; clear, tasteless, and limpid, 
like that spoken of by the Luke of Guise. lL>on this evidence, tbe 
house was surrouiulod J)y the police, and La^para and her eompa- 
iiions taken into custa'^J*. La Spata; who is described as having been 
a little ugly old woman, vvjia ])ut to the torture, but obstinately re- 
fused to confess her guilt. Anothci of thb women, named I^a Gratwsa, 
had loss firmness, and laid bare all the secrets of the infernal sister- 
hood. Taking a confession extorted by aiigniish on the rack at its 
tnie value (nothing at all), there is still sufficient evidence lo war- 
rant post<?rity in a brli('f of their guilt. Tliey wore found guilty, 
and condksmned, according to their degrc<% of culjjubility, to various 
punishments. La Spara, Gratiosa, and tJirec^'oirtig w onwn, w ho had 
poisoned their husbands, were hangtKi together at liome. Upwards 
of thirty w omen w ere wliipped publicly through the streets ; and 
«evcral, w'ho.se high rank screened them from more degrading punish- 
ment, W'ore banished from thc^ country and mj^leted in heav)P fines. 
In a few months afterwards, idne women iu(*re wore hanged for 
poisoning; and another bevy, including many young and beautiful 
girls, were whipped lialf naked throuj^i tbe streets of Borne. 

Tli .s severity did not put a atop to thepraciiee, and jealous women 
and avaricious men, anxious to»8tq) into tbe inheritaprje of fatbei f, 
uncles, or brothers, resorted to poison. As it was quit<' free fron* 
taste, colour, an4 smell, it %v'as adfniniatered without exciting suspi- 
cion* Tlie skilfujf vendors* compounded it of^different degrees of 
♦ strength, so fiiat th<. [aiisonert had^nly to say w'hether they wanted 
^tlieir victims to die n a week, a month, six months, and they were 
suited with carresponding duses.^ The vendors were chiefly women. 
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of nliom the most celebrated was a hag named Topliania, who was 
in th^s w'ay accessory to the ’'death of upwards of s^v hundred persons. 
This ^oraan appears to have been a dealer in poisons from her girl- 
hood, and resided first at Palermo ahd then at jSTaplcs. That enter- 
taining traveller, Fatlicr Lcbat, lias given, m his letters from Italy, 
Tnony curious pifi ticulars relating to her. -^Wheu be was at Civita 
Ve<'cl)ia, in 1719, tbc Vieei-oy of Naples discovered that poison was 
extensively sold 'in the latter city, and that it w\nt tlic imruo of 
aquda, or little-water. Oji makirijl* further iuqujr 3 % lie ascertained 
that 'J’ophania (who was I)}’ this time near seventy yc'dY» cf '-gc, and 
who 8t‘ems to have begun her evil courses very soon after the 
execution of ha Spara), sent large; quantities of it to all parts of 
Italy in small vials, with the inscription, “ Manna of 8t. Nieludas of 
Barri.” 

The tomb of St. Nicholas of Barri was celebrated tlirougliout 
Italy. A miraculous oil wms said to ooze from it, which cured nearly 
all the maladies that flesh is heir to, provided the recipient made use 
of it w'ith the due d(*gr(*e faith. La To])hania artfully gave this 
name to h<?r poison, 'to elude the vigilance of the custom-house 
ofi](!ers, who, in common w ith everybody else, had a j)i(;>us respect 
for St. Nicholas do Barri and his wonderful oitr 

The poison was similar to that rnanulaclured by La Spara. 
llabiicmumi the physician, and father of the homoeopathic doctrine, 
writing upon this subject, says it was compounded of arsenical 
neutral salts, occasioning iti the victim a gradual loss of appetite, 
faintness, gnawing pains in the sbomacli, los t of strength, and w^asting 
»>f the hmg«<. The Abb6 fTcagliardi sa^'s, that » few drops of it W’ere 
gcnen'dly poured into tea, chocolate, or soup, and its effects w'cre 
slow, and almost imperoepliblo. (Lirelli, physician to the Emperor 
of Austria, in a letter to Hofiniaun, says it w as erystaliisod arsenic, 
dissolved in a large quantity of water by decoction, with the addi- 
tion (^or some unexplained purpose) of the herb cj/mhalaria. The 
Neapolitans called it Aqua Toffnin^; and it became notorious all 
over Europe under the name of Aqua Tophania. 

Although this woman car'ried on her infamous traffic so’exten- 
si>^ely, it was extremely difficult to meet w ith her. She lived in 
continual dread of discovery. She constantly changed her name and 
residence ; ajfd pretending to be a person of great godliu’ess, resided 
in inonasterii^s for months together. Whenever she was more than 
usually apprehensive of detection, she sought ecclesiastical protection. 
She w os soon appris'ed of the search m^h for by the Viceroy of 
Naples, and, according to her practice, tooV refuge in a monastery.. 
Bitlicr the search after^her w as not very rigid, or iier measures were 
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exceedingly well taken ; for slie contrived i o ‘lude the vigilance o/tlic 
authorities fur several years. What is . i)i more extraordi^^wy, as 
shewing th rainifications of hensystem, .> r iflBie \\m still <*arried on 
to as great an extent before. Lcb il iniojr^^ns i- that she had so 
great a sympathy for po(‘r wireii» wh(> i.atea thyr '^ivbands and 
wanted to get rid of the\ , bpt cotdd rot .\!}<>rd to buy her wonderful 
aqua, that shg iniwlo taent presents it. ^ 

She v^as ;^oi allowed, how^^er.to )lRy at this g«n)e a r ever; she 
was at *er ^j ’i ih red in a nunnr y, and her retreat cut of!'. The 
viceroy iTia.ie S ^'Ir ^ rc])resentatioiis to the si: perior to deliver her 
up, but w ho' t. elfeet. The abbess, supported )>y th^^ archbishop of 
tlie diocese, eunstfintly roiuscd The public curiosity was in conse- 
ipicnce 80 imieli excited at the additional importance thus thrust 
upon the eriniinal. tliat thousands of persons visited tlic nunnery in 
order to cat<‘h a glimpse of her. 

Tlio ]>atienc‘e of tli(‘ viceroy appears to liave been exhausted by 
these delays. 13(‘ing a man of sense, and imt a very zealous Catliolic, 
lie dct(TJuim‘d tliat evi*ii the Church should n^t shield a criminal so 
atrocious. Setting the jirivdeges of the nunnery at deliance, he scut 
a troop of soldiers, X'i' »br<tke over the walls, and carried her away, rl 
(t arm la. Tlu' archhisliop, Cardinal Pignatelli, was highly indignant, 
and tJireuteucd to excommunicato and lay the whole city under ii/fer- 
dict. All the inferior clergy, animated by tlio capnt du rurpa, took 
up the que.stion, auil so Worked upon the superstitious and bigoted 
])eoj)le, that tluy \v(‘re numy to rise in a mass to storm the jnilair of 
thr viceroy and rescue tin }»risuncr. 

I’Ik'so were serious ditlicullies ; lint the* vdeeroy waff not a man to 
lie dauntiul. indeed lie aecuns to have aeted jliroTighodt Vith a rare 
uuioji of ast utencas, ec»olness, and energy. To avoid the evil eouse- 
(jiuuiccs of the tlirentened excon»municat«oji, ho placed n guard round 
ll;e I’.'dacc (d’ the arclibishop, ^judging tliat the latter would nut 
be Su foolish as to liuincli out ru anathema )|hicli would cause 
the city to be starved, and fi msidf in it. The market-people 
would uot liavc dared to come to the citv with provisions so long as 
it remained under the ban. There would have been too muiii incon- 
venienct to liiinself and his gliostly bredhren in sucli a measure ; and 
as the vicert^^ anticipated, the g8od cardinal rescjrved Jiis thunders 
for some other occasion. 

Still there was the populace. •To quiid their claTnout and avert 
the impending insutjedion, 4ie agents of the g^ivernment adroitly 
jpingled witli fhe peophs and ^reaih abroad a report that Tophania 
ltadj)oi8oncd ^fll the w lls*and fountams of flic aity. This w'as enough. 
The popular feeling was turned againstfher immediate Those w bo, 
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bu4 a mamcut before, had^ looked upon ber m a saint, now rerlled 
hoAi^ a devil, and were as eager for her punishment as they Lad 
before 'been for Jier escape. Topbania w^as then put loathe torture. 
She confessed the long catalogue of lior crimes, and named all the 
persons who had en)])loyed her. Sho was shortly afterwards strangled, 
and her corpse tliroAm over the ^all into the garden of the convent 
from whence she liad been ta^eii. This appears to have been done to 
conciliate the efergy, oy allow’ing^tbem, at least, the burial of one 
who had taken refuge wdthin their precincts. 

After her death the mania for jjoisoning seems to hav^T abated ; 
but we have yet to see what hold it took upon the French people at 
a somewhat ekrlier period. So rooted had it become in France be* 
tween the years 1670 and 1680, that Madame de S^jvign^, in one of 
her letters, expresses her fears that Frenchman and poisoner would 
become synonymous terms. * 

As in Italy, tlio first notice the government received of the preva- 
lence of this crime was given by the clergy, to whom females of high 
rank and some among the middle and lower classes, had avowed in 
the confessional that they had poisoned their husbands. In conse- 
quence of these disclosures, tw'o Italians, rbmed Exili and Glaser, 
w^'^e arrested, and tlirowii into the Bastille, on the charge of coni- 
jx?'!nding and selling the drags used for these murders. Glaser died 
in prison, but Exili remained without trial for seven months ; and 
there, shortly afterwards, he made the acquaintance of another pri- 
soner, named Saiiiic Croix, by whose example the crime w'as still 
further disseminated among the French nVople. 

The mofi^. not<:>![*iou8<of the poisoners tluft derived their perni- 
cioui^knoY’ladgo ff'om this man was Madame de Brinvilliers, a young 
woman connected botlfby birth and marriege with some of the noblest 
families of France. She se(?ms, from her very earliest years, to have 
been heartless and depraved j and, if we may believe her own con- 
f (* 881 .^ 11 , w’as steeped in wickedness <-i‘e she had well entered her teens. 
JShe was, how ever, beautiful and at complished ; and in the eye of 
the w orld, seemed exemplary aud kind. Guyot de Pitaval, in the 
Carnes C4lhhres, and Madaute do Sdv2gn6, in her lett^s, represent her 
as mild and agreeable in her manners, and ofToring no traces on her 
countenance of the evil soul within She was married in 1651 to tho 
Marquis de Brinvillicrs, with whom she lived unhappily for some 
years. He w as a loose, disMij>atvd character, and was the means of 
introducing Saiute Croix to his wife, a man wSip 'cast a blight upon 
her life, and drugged her on from enme to crime, till her ofiences 
became so great that the mind shudders tO' dwell u^mn them. Fcr 
Ihhi Stan she conceived a guiHy passion, to gratify wUeb she pliuiged 




Saintc Orok, who Jiad been in Ital3^ was a dabbler in poisons. 
Ho knew sonictbing of the se(jret8 of the detestable La Spara, and 
improved himself in them from the instructions of Exili, with whom 
he speedily contracted a sort of friendship. By him lie was shown 
how to prepare, it>t *nly the liquitl poisons employed in Italy, but 
that known a%^rttccSA which afterwafda be<*-aine so cole- 

furated in France. L\ *ie his niistressj^e ajificared amiable, witty, and 
intelligent, ahd shewed no e.gns to tli^ worV >f the two msw pa8« 
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pious, revenge and avarice, whicli were gnawing at hia heart. Both 
thesij)a88iou8 weretob(? sated on the unfortunate family of B’Aubray 
his rcvWige, because they had imprisoned him ; and his avarice, be- 
cause they were i’icli. llei^kless and’ extravagant, he was always in 
want of money, atird ho had no one t,o supply him but Madame de 
Brinvilliers, whosi <:»wn portion wfis far from sufficient to satisfy his 
need. Oroiming to iliiiik that any impediment should stand between 
hiinandweallhjKU'once.vedthe horrid idea of poisoninj^ M. D’Aubray 
her father, and her two brothers, that s1ie might inherit the property. 
Three imird<*r8 were nothing to such a villain, ile communicated 
his plan to Madame de Brinvilliers ; and she, without the slightest 
SfTuple, agreiulio aid him : he undertook to compound the poisons. 
a4>d she to administer them. The zeal and alacrity with which she 
set to ^York seem hardly credible. Sainte Oroix found lier an apt 
scholar ; and she soon becaim as expert as himself In the manufacture 
of poisons. To try tht strength of the iirst doses, she used to admi- 
nister them to dogs, rabbits, and pigeon.^. Afterwards, wishing to 
be more certain of tlieir ctn^cts, she went round to the liospitals, and 
ndmiuistered them to the sick j)oor in the soups which she brought 
in apparent charity.* Kone of the, poisons v.'ere intended to kill at 
the first dose; so that she could try them 'upon an individual 
witliont fear of murder. S|je tried tlie same atrocious experiment 
upon lh(' guests at her father’s table, by p<»i.so»>ing a pigeon-pie. To 
bo more (’(‘rtain slill, she next poisoned herself I When eouvineed by 
this despi'rato essay of the jiolency of the draught, sln^ jiroeured an 
anlidotcfromSainlo Croix, and all doubts being removed, commoneed 
operations upon her grey dreaded father, ohe edministered the first 
.^dose \yith her^ov> n hands, in his choeolate. The ])oison worked well. 
The old man was taken ill, and his daughter, apparently full of ten- 
denu'HS and anxiety, watehod by his bedside. The next day she gave 
him some brot Ii, which she recommended as highly nourishing. This 
also poisoned. In this manner slv? gradually wore out his frame, 
and in le,H8 than ten d.t^’S ho was a corp;je I His death seemed so much 
the re.sult of di.sease, that no su.spicioiis were excited. 

AVhen the two brothers arrived from the provinces to render the 
last sad duties to their sire, they found their sister ns grieved, to all 
otilu ard appoarauce, as even filial aflectiou could desire : but the 
young men oiriy cajne to }»erish. They stood botvveon Sainte Croix 
and tile already half-clutched gold, and their doom was sealed. A 
man, named La Chauss^c, was liired by Sainte Croix to aid in adrni- 

• This is denied l*y Volwure in his A/ff^ of LouU XlV . ; but lu docs state far wh«t 
reason. Hb words are, 'Ml e*t faux «jacile cuV twaciyo ses poisons dans Ics hdpitarx, 
eomme lo dlsait lo peuple, ct ct.mnVe il cat ecril (buis Ics* Ca«#M CHibre*, ouvTBjfC d'utt 
avocat fans cause, et fiiit ikjut le iwupk *' 
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nisterinfi: the poisons in lesa tlian six weeks* time they liod 
both gone to thoii long home. , » 

Suspicion was now excited; but *801 c. atiously had all been done, 
that it fou id no one upon whom to atb -a The marquise had 

tt sister, anO she was entitled, the a< tfh of . relatfvcs, to hair 
the property. Less than the wli^lo w'<"i not sa^is** .Si^ato Croix^ 
and he determined that she sliouW d* ' i.o same acalli a v ]»(»!• fathe r 
and brother."^ Sho wuis too distrm 'fui, 'lowever; c d, by quitting 
l^aris, ^he the dostrifbtiou i at w'as lurking 'br a 

The ii.jr^uis( I. \ nndertaken biieHo murders l-o pb'ase her lover. 
She w as now h doi s it* ]>er])etrate another on her own awount. She 
wished to mai .y Sainte Croix ; but, though sepa rated from heiausband, 
she w‘as not divorced. She C ought it would be easier to jioiHonliim 
than to apply to the tribumils for a tlivorce, which might perhajKS, be 
refused. But SainteCroix had nolongej'any love for liis guilty instru- 
ment. Bad men do not admire others w ho an* as bad as ihenisch os. 
Though a villain himself, he had no desire to marry one, and was 
not at all anxious for i he death of the marquis. TJ c seemed, how ever, 
to cijt/*r into the plot, and supplied her with |^oison for her hiishnnd ; 
but he took eare to provide a ruined^’. La Brinvilliers poi.soned Jimi 
one day, and Saint/* .'•''•.'O'x gaviwilm an antidote i!icMH*xt. In this 
manner he w’as bufb^tt^c' nliout ‘tween tliem for some time, amt 
finally escaped, with a ruined con.-<iit.ufion and a broken heart. ^ 

But the day of retribution wa.s at lumd, ami a terrible mise.hanee 
brought the mur(h*rs to liglit. Tin*, nature of the poisons eomjiounded 
by jSivinte Croix was 8</ deadly, that, wlum working in his laboratory, 
he was obliged to w<‘«r *r^oask, to j)re«ers <> himself frrun suffbention. 
One day the mask sli}>ped otf, and the mts<.*rable virelHrh ]>erislied in 
his crimes, llis corpse was found, on the fyllf)\fing iftofningrin the 
ob.seure lodging wlitux* lie had tilted up liis laboratory. As he ap- 
peared to ]>e without friemls <*r relatives, tlu^ ])(*liee took possessioa 
of bis elVccts. Among otli<*r tlu’igs, was found a Hiiuill box, to w Inch 
was affixed the following singui' r document : ^ • , 

•* J Imnibly beg, that, tlufse int^» whose hands this box may fall, 
wil’ ’*> me th<3 favour to deliver it into die luinds oidy of tlu* Mar- 
ehiuness do Brinvilliers, who resides m the Ituc JVeuvo St, Buul, as 
every thing it contains eoncerns lier, and belongs to her alone ; and 
a.s besides, •there is nothing in ft that can bo of use to^^ny i>erson but 
her. In ease, she sliall be dead before me, it is my wish that it bo 
burned, with ovyry Miing it eonteihis, without op«.*niiJg or altering 
any thing. In *• that ^lo one may plead ignorance, I 8w<*ar b}' 
.tb.e God tliatli adore, and h v ;#lllial*is )»eld most sacred, that f assert 
^notlung but.tho tniiu: *ii»d if my ki ten ti^uis, just and reasonable at 
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tho}^rc, be lb ^varied in this,. point by any persona, I charge their con-^ 
aeieuce^ 'with it, both in tliia world and that which is to come, in 
order that I may. unload mine. I pi^test that this is wy last will. 
IJone at Paris, May 25, 1072. (Signed) Saintjc Ciioix.*' 

Phis (»:irnest floluntetion, instead of iusuriag respect, as was in- 
leaded, excited curiosity. The box was opened, and found to contain 
Bom(> papers, and several vials and powders. The latter were handed 
to a chemist for analysis, and the documents wor » retained by the 
police, nudopernMl. Among them was found a promissory noifc of the 
Alai’ehioness de llrinvilliers, for thirty thousand francs, to the order 
of Sainlo Croix. The other papers were of greater importance, as 
tliey implicated both her and her servant. La Chau8s6e, in the recent 
murders. Ah P(>ou us sl»e was informed f»f th(‘ death of Sainte Croix, 
she made an nttempi to gain ])osHe8sion of his ))upcrH and the box; 
hut, ])eiiig refused, she saw tliat tlujre was no time to be lost, and 
immediately quitted. !Next morning the police W(‘rc on her trail ; 
but hlie succe(‘dcd in escaping to England. .La OhauBs(',o was not so 
forlunali'. Allogetln'r ignorant of il»e fjital misehanee whicli had 
hronglit his villunies to light, he did’not dream of d.'vngcr. He was 
arreNtt.‘d and brought to trhd: being pul to the torture, ]»e eonfessed 
that'hcj had admiuisterc^d jioison to the IVlesBieurs d’Auhray, and that 
he had received a hiuulrod pistoles, and the promise of an annuity for 
life, from Sainte Croix and Madaun; dc BriiiTilliera, for ilie job. Ho 
was eondemued to be broken alive on the wheel, ami the marchioness 
was, by default, sentenced to be beheaded ‘ lie was executed accord- 
ingly, in Manli 1073, on the Place do Grove, in Paris. 

Jai Brin^ ilViers Ajipe^ars to have resided for m‘ar]y thn'O years in 
England. Early in 1070, thinking tl.at the rigour cd' pursuit wan over, 
and that she might venture to return to the Continent, she proceeded 
secretly to Lidge. JNTotw ithstanding lier care, tlie French autliorities 
Mwerc soon apprised of her return ; and arrangements w ere promptly 
made wdlli the municipality of that city to iiermil the agents of the 
French police to arrest her witliin the limits of their jurisdiction. 
Desgrais, au oiHccr of tlie Mardc/iausm-, accordingly loft Paris for that 
jiurpose. On his arrival in Lidge, ho found that she had sought 
Hlu'lter within the xvalls of a convent.** Hero the arm of the law, long 
as it is said to be, could not reaeli htw; but Desgrais was not a man 
to ho baffled, and he resorU4 to s^^aUigem to accomplish wdiat force 
could not. H aving disguised himself as a priest, ‘be sought admission 
t^» the convent, and obtained an 'nten'rew' w ith La Ijriftvilliers. He 
said, that being a Frenchnlan, and passing through Liege, he co\dd 
not leave that city without pay ing a visit to a lady whose beauty and 
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misforhinos were po celebrated. Her vnnit^^ was flattered hy lh<feoiu- 
plimont. Desf^rats saw, to use a vulga#^' it forcible expression, “ tliat 
lie had goi on the blind side oC her;'* tud he |T^’^illy continued to 
}>our out tho luuguag^of love and adn iiation tfn the ih luded mar- 
chioness was completely thrown (flThe i.iiard. >ilif agreed, without 
muc'h solicitation, to meet him 8uti*.de the wells of the convent 
wliore their ^morons intrigue might he e.a*ried on pi ^•econytmiently 
than V ithiiv i' hful to lu^ i»i>i>ooitmont w ith hc^ supposed new 
lover, she t . A.d found Iiorseh, ^lot in the emhniee of a gallant, 
but in ihf^ viisUdy of a iiolicemau. 

Her trial w'aa not long delayed. Tlie proofs ^gainst her were 
abundant. The dying d<'ehir.ition of La Chausfi6e wonhl have been 
alone enough to <*oiiviet her ; but b(‘si«leH that, there* w as the myste- 
rious doeument atlaelied to the l)u\ o& 8ainte Croix, luT (light fnun 
France, and, stronger and more damning pro(>f than all, a paper, in her 
own handwriting, found among tho etlVcts of Hainte Croix, iu whieh 
slie detai]«?d to him (he misdt'cds of her life, and spolteof the murder 
of her fatiier and broth'Ts in terms that h*ft#no dou))t of her guilt, 
During tin* trial, al! Paris was iu cob' motion. La Brinvilliers was the 
only subject of eott'o*' yjjxt ion. All (he details of her erinu*s w’lwe pub- 
lished, and greedily devt ared ; o I the idea of secret poisoning lirst 
put iub) the heads of hundreds who afterwards became guilt y4>f it. 
On tho IGth of July, 1G70, the Superior Criminal (lourt of Paris 
pronounced a verdict oT guilty against her, for tlic murder of*^her 
father and Iwotlu rs, ifudyho attempt upon the life of her sister. She 
w'us condeiimed to lx* drr.ru <»n a hurdle, ^wltli vher feet bare, a r<>pe 
about her neck, and a burning torch in h(*r hand, to the great entrance 
of the cathedral of l?^(dre Dame, w here she ivaslo nuflce the amcuilf} 
honurahlc in sight of all the peojde; L» he taken from thence to tlio 
Place dc Gr^ve, and (here to be beheadt'd. .If or l>ody w as ufterw ards 
4o burned, and her e dies jittered to tJie w inds. ^ 

After lier Hcntencc, she ma^i. a full confessWu of her guilt. She* 
seems to have looked upon death w it liout h ar ; but it was rcckh ssrjesfl, 
not iirage, that supported her. Marh^im dr .Sv3vigne says, tJiat w hen 
on tbehurclle,onherw“ayto the scaflbld, she entreated lier Cvmfessorto 
exert his intluence with the executioner to place hiinself next to her, 
that his body might hide from 1i(‘r view that seouadrel Drsgraun, 
who had enirapped her." She tdso a.'s.ked the ladies, wdio liad been 
drawn to tlif ir wiiuc^ows to witne.^ the procession, w liat Oiey were 
looking at? adding A jire^ty sight you have come to see, truly!" 
^he laughed when o*'. the s ;at*i5ld, dying us she had lived, impenitent 
*and heartless. On the na r. ow, thtf populace came in crowds to col- 
lect her RshcB, to preserve them .as relics. She was regarded as a 
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Tnartjrcd saint, and her ashes^were atip posed to be endowed, hy divine 
grace, with the power of cniring all disease's. Popi^jUir folly has often 
canonised persons whose pretensions to sanctity were extremely 
equivocal ; hut the disgusting folly the multitude in thife ii»staneo 
has never beep auwmssed. , * 

Before her death, ) 3 roeecdin^rg ierc instifuted agaivist M. clc J*c- 
•nautier, treasurer of the province of Jian^iiedoe, and receiv<‘r*gencral 
for the (‘lergy, who was a<^cuaed by indy, named Laurent, oj 
having poisoned her husband, the late receiver-g^eral/in order to 
obtain his appointment. Tli© eireximstanees of this case wc^y never 
div'ulged, and the greatest influence was exerted to prevent it from 
going to trial. iTc was known to have been intimate witb Sainte Croix 
and Madame de Brinvilliers, and w as thought to have promired his 
poisons from them, llic latter, however, n'fusod to say any thing 
whieh might implicate him. The inquiry was evcntuall}^ stifled, 
aft<*r IVfjantit'i* luid been several months in the Bastille. 

I'he ('’ardlnjil de Bonzy was accused by the gossips t>f the day of 
being an ai»eom])liee of IVnautier. The cardinars estates were bur- 
dened with the payment of several heavy annuities ; but, about the 
time that poisoning became so fasbiosiable, ainheanmiitaTiis died off’, 
ftne after the otl»cr. The cardinal, iu talking oT^ihese annuitants, 
aOewnards u.sed to say, “ Thlfuks to my star, I have outlived them 
all r* A wit, seettig him and l\‘nnutier ridinfT'iu tho same t'amage, 
(rhiT out, in allusion to this cxpres.sion, “ Tln?re go the Cardinal de 
Bonzy and his fii<rr /” 

Tt was iKuv that the mania for poisonijj|jJjK‘gant<v take hold »>r tin* 
popular mind » From thi# time until the » the prisons of 
Kranct^ teeifKwl wirtj persons aecused of thiserime; audit is very 
singular that other nfrenees decrease*! in a siiniifir proportion. Wo 
liave already seen the extent to wliicU it was carried in 1 taly. It was, 
if possible, surpa.ssc<l in France. The diabolical eas<' w it )i wliich these 
j imirdf^rs eotild he efK*eU‘d, by means*of those scentless and tasteless 
)>oisonvS, enticed the toibmindod. A’ulousy, revenge, avarice, even 
petty spile, alike resorted to Those who wotdd have been 

deterred, by fear of dtdeet ioii^ from using the pistol or the dagger, or 
even strong doses of poison, w hieh kill at once, employed slow ]K>i8on8 
without dreajf Tlic corrupt g'wevimeut of tho day, although it 
eonid wink at the atroeities of a wealthy and influential Courtier like 
IVnautior, was scandalised to the crime spreading among tho 
)>cople. Disgrace \wi.s, iu fact, eutaiied, in lUer^"<%of Europe, upon 
the name of FrencUinan. iKnii^ Xl\., t<.» put 'a stHip tq^ihe evil, insti- 
tuted what was called thcvChaiybrc Arden k*, or Burping Cham bor^ 
w ilh extensive powers for thestriol and puniahraent of fhf pris:x5r8 
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Two women, especially, made tl^n' Ives notoriciis at* this^time, 
and were ‘nstrumentai to the deatlis <Sr . indres^s cf individusrls* They 
both aesiatd in Parip, and wl're ^*aM« d Lr||C * and 
Lilio Spara and Toplmnia, of whom thrvM^ero ^ tliey cliielly 

sold tlieie poifions to wi men \vlioJ\arU' i to get rifll' of their li us bauds ; 
and in sonu? few instances, to Jmsbaud'* who won? d to get rid of 
their Avjre.>. Tbeir ostensibi^ ocein itlon was >ni.Kvi ves. Tlu'v 

alpo pr' jfrf 0 ‘c fortu lu'- telle ’ and were, visih d by persons of 
every <*Jiis8 c so ety. d'he rich and poor Unoiiged ttlike to their 
mauA'ari es ■' > it'aru the secrets o<‘ tin' future. Tlieir prop..eeies w(‘rc 
principally of death, 'fhey foretold to women tli<,«ipproH<'hiiig dis- 
solution of husbands, and to needy heirs tlm end of ri(‘h relatives, 
who had made them, as llyrtui expres.s<‘8 it, “ wait too, too long 
already.*’ They generally took care to be instrunicutal in fulfilling 
their ow n )>rediet ions. Tliey used to tell their wretched employers 
that some sign of the approneliing deatli would take plMC(? in the house, 
sueli as the bn^uking of glnss or china; and they paid servants eon- 
sidendilc fpes to cause a breakage, as if by iicitident, exactly at the aj)- 
poihted time. Their\>fvupatiou m midwdvos made them acquainted 
with tlie s'jereLs Bi laaov families, which they afterwards turned to 
dreadful account. • 

It is not known how long they had carried on this awfiif trade 
before they were diaiiovored. Detection finally overtook them at^jhe 
close (»f tlie year 1079. They were both tried, found guilty, and 
burned alive on the Pli.a« do Greve, on the 22i d of February, ItiKO, 
after their hands I'ad r...(‘u bored tbro)|gli with n red-hot iron, ami 
then cut off* Their uuinerous accomplices in yio jiro- 

vin(‘ 0 .s w ore also discovered and brought to trial. According to soine 
Ruthers, thirty, and to others, lifly of them, chiefly women, wert* 
L'iUged in the principal cities. 

* Lavoisia kept a list of thurvisitors who came to her houm^to jmr- 
chase poisons, d'his paper seized by the ’^lice on her arrest, iimtP 
e^' 'niiied by the tribunals. Among the names were found those* of 
the idarshal de Luxembourg, the Gmntcss de Soissons, and the 
Ducaess de Bouillon. The marshal seems only to have been guilty 
of a piece of discreditable follj iii visiting a w oman of this descrip* 
lion, but the popular voice at the time imputod t(f him something 
more than folly . The an thor of the Memoirs of the A jfairs ofEvrope 
since the Feacemf /lircchf, sr.yJ^** The miserable gang who dealt in 
poison and j^opL^ey aib-g/^ that he had sold^himself to the devil, 

' and that a young ^irl the name t>f Di^pin had been poisoned by his 
nieans. Among other storier , they |aid he had made a contract with 
the devil* in order to marry^hia^on to the daughter of the Marquis 
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of rAuvoin. To ihi« fttr(K.*i(3^u8 and absurd accusation the marahal, 
who had surrondtu-cd himself at- the Bastille on the first accusation 
against Km, ropli^^d with the mingled^ scntimeut of prido |ind inno- 
cence, 'Winn Mat (lieu do Montmorenci, my ancestor, married the 
Yidow of Louis-le-ftros, he dlinoLhavo recourse to the devil, but to 
M* Htaics-gencral.^ii order to obtain for the minor king the support 
t jf‘ the liousc of Montmorenci.* This brave man was imprisoned in a 
cell six feet aud alialf long, and his which w as iiftemiptod for 
several weeks, lasted altogether fourteen months. JTo juffgrnent was 
wonounced upon him.” 

The Counte.sa of Boissons fled to Brussels, rather than undergo the 
rtJjk of a trial ; Unci was never able to clear herself from the stigma 
that attached to her, of having made an attempt to ]>oisontlieQ,uren 
iifSjiain l>y doses of suecessioii-powder. The Duchess of Bouillon 
wa.s arresh'd, niid tric'd by the (duimbre Ardente. It would appear, 
howev(‘r, that she had nothing to do with the slow ])oisonfl, but had 
merely endeavoured to pry into the secrets of futurity, and gratify 
h(‘r curiosity with a siglit of the devil. One of the presidents of the 
Chanibre, La lleynie, an ugly little old man, very seriondy asked licr 
wludher she had n'aJly soon the de/il; to wliicl^thc lady replied, 
looking him full in the face, " Oh, yes ! T see iiim now. He is in the 
form^il’a little ugly old man, ^eeodingly ilhnaiured, and is dressed 
in the robes (»f a Counsellor of Htaio.” M. la dc3mie pnidently re- 
fruiwtul from asking any more questions of a lady with so sharp and 
ready a longue. Tin* duchess was imprisoned for several mouths in 
the Jlasiille ; ami nothing being proved agijjjpt her, she w^as released 
at. the intt?rc('8aiou of l^er ])<«iverful friendh The* severe punishment 
of criminals fd 4his Tw>tc might hare helped to abate the foverof imi- 
tation among the vulgar their compiirativo impunity had a con- 
trary tendency. Tlie escape of Penautier, and the wealthy Cardinal 
de Bonr.y hi.s employer, had the most pernicious effect. For two years 
^onger Hie erirne continued to rage, a^d was not finally suppressed 
till the stake had blazed, or the nooao fiangled, for upwards of a hun- 
dred individuals.* 

♦ Slow i» A crime wliich biw unhappily been revived in England within tho 

la‘.t few yourK, and whitdi has l^cu carried to an extent sullieiont to cast a stiun upon tho 
national eharactor. i'he polsoTiers have Ihkjii priwcipally women of the lowj^st class, and 
tbclr victims have their husbajnls or their children. The motive for tho crime has 
iu most insUmt'es been tho basest tlmt can bo irnttginod,— the desire to obtain ftom huriah 
‘dubs to which they sutworilxsd, tho premium^ or bariabmoney. A recent ennottnent* 
restricting the sale ^arseuio and other polson^ will, it is to be l^d, cl^|iek« If it do not 
extirpile, this abominahle eiftae.— 18S1. 
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Ileh‘’fi a knocking inut'C<l? , . . . Kitaok! knook* kiixt'; 

Wh(r«( thi'ro, i’ the name o' r.ml.’K'hiili ? .... ’Who’s tlu't 
niunc'i* KtiocU! knock! knock ■ -Never at <|uh:t? — Mitvhffh. 

Who has not either or heard of some )u#ij?>e, nhx ..(> and iin« 
inbabitivldo, fallen into decay, and <!’.;Kty and dreary, from 

\rhieh, at midniirlit, 8tran^<? kouikIs have been Rout’d to issue*— nerial 
knocking^ — the rattling of chains, and ihe ft^rouning of perl urbed s'|d- 
rita F — a house that people have thought it unHaft* to puss af U’l* dark, 
■nd which has remained f u* years without a tenant, and which no 
tenant would occupy, cvcii lio j>aid to tlo bo? Thert; ^re hun- 
dredci of such houses in Eu^^land in the pr<.%cnl day; hundiu^ds m 
, /suce, Germany, and almost every eouniry of Europe, uhieh are 
mp^ked w ith the mark of fear — plaeffi for tho timid to avoid, and the 
pious to bless themselves at, ami ask protection from, as they paws — 
the abodes of ghosts and evil#pirits. There aro in.^ny such houses in 
London j and if any vain boaster of the march of iiftcUoct would but 
tako tho trouble lo find them tmt and count them, he would bo con- 
vinood that inlc \ct must yet make some enormous strides before 
euch old siiperst’.ions . an 1^ eradicated. • 

The idea that su#^ Houses east is a remnant of the witch creed, 
which merits separate notice from vomparative harndossness, and 
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frotn^U bein^ not »o imnib % madness as a folly of the people. Un* 
ike otber notions that spranj^ 'from llie belief in. \iitcberaft, and 
which wfl have alwJady cUveli upon at^ufficient length, it sent no 
wrctchcH t(» 4li(; stake or the gibbet, and but a ^ew to the pillory only. 

Many hoii^fB have been eondeiuued as lupmted, and avoided by 
the weak and cTeliulou.s, frouj, eiAumstances the most trifling in 
^llienjKelves, and which only wanted a vigorous mind io^elear up at 
once, and dissipate all alarm. A h(4is(^ in Aix-ia-OluTpcJle, a large 
desolate-looking building, remained uninhabited f>)r five years, on 
aeeoiml of the myslerions kiioekings that ihero w*'re heard wYthiu it 
at all liours of tlie day and night. Nobody eould account for the 
noises ; and the *fear ber‘auie at hist so exeessive, that the persons 
who inhabited the houses <jn cither side reliiuiuished their tonamy, 
and went to reside in other ^yiarters of the town, where there w^as 
lifKS clmnee of interruption froju evil spirits, hrom being so long 
without an inhahitant, the ImuNe at last grew k<.* ruinous, so dingy, 
and so miserable in its outward a}»})earfmee, and so like tin* phiei* 
tlmt ghosts might b(^ suyposeikto liauiit, that few persons eared to 
go past it after sunset. The knocking that w'ag heard in one of the 
upp(‘r rooms w as not vei'y loud, but it ^ as very reguj^r. The gossip.s 
of t lie neighbourhood asserted that they often lieard groans from the 
* 4'tdlar%aud saw- lights movetl^ahout from one window to another 
immediately after the midnight bell had tolled.' Spectres in white 
hill riii** neat s were I’eported to have gibed anu chattered from the win- 
dow .s ; but all these slorie.s eould hear no investigation. The knock- 
ing, liovvevor, was a fact wdiieU no one i^oubiiispute, and several in- 
etfeclual nttem}st.«» were mad^ hy tin- propi ietor to discover the cause. 
'Die rooiis we^ewprinkled^w'ilh holy w ater ; tin.* evil spirits wore com- 
manded ill <hie form, by a priest, to depart thenec to the Ked Seaj 
hut the kuockings siill continued, in spite of all that could be done 
in that way. Accident at last disi-overed the cause, and re.storod 
^tymujuilfity to the iiei^ibonrliood. The proprietor, w'lio suffered not 
only in Jiis mind but in liis pocket, had*sold the building at a ruin- 
ously small price, to get rid of all future annoyanct'. The new pro- 
])rit?tor was standing in a room dii the first floor w hen he heard the 
ilooi* driven to at the bottom w ith a considerable noise, and then fly 
open immediate^y, about two inches jftnl no more. He siood still 
a minute and watched, and the same thing occurred a second and a 
third time. lie examined the door a+Wntively, and aJl tlie mystery 
was unravt'lled. Th<^ latch of the door w qs brokeh* so iliat it cotild 
not be fastened, and it sw ung chiefly uptn the bottom hfnge. Im- 
mediately opposite was a w i'udowr, iu which dno pane of.glass was* 
broken ; and when the wind waa^In a certain quarter, the draught of 
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air was so .strong tliat it blow the diSor ‘ > with some riolence. Ifhere 
bolng no latoli, it swung open aga&i and ^hen tliero w’as a fVesh 
gust, was. 'gain blown to. The new nrop^ie^r si no tun© in send- 
ing for a glazier, and ^Ihe myst- rious noises' ctiased ior over. The 
house MTS repla.stored r id ropainjj^d. m 1 one© miye regained its lost 
good name. It Mas not before two rr three ycar.^ however, that it 
was iborougjilv established in ponuhir favour ; an- i nmny pcrstnis.« 
eve n tl’ Xt itt alwa^'s avmd pa sing it, if they ‘ ould ivaeh their 
destinati' u b other street. 

A s iiilr- slory is narrated by ^^ir Waller Scott, in li! Letters un 
Demonoloeiy uuil Witcucrap . llie hero of whiidi wa-s a gentleman of 
birth and distinetiiui, w’ell known in the politieal world. Shortly 
after he succeeded to his title andestaicH, there was a rumour among 
the servants roncorning a strange noi8<;that used to be heard at night 
in the family mansion, and the cause of whiirh no one could ascer- 
tain. The gonileman resolved to discov«‘r it himself, and to watch 
for thai. purpose with a domestic who had grown old in th(3 family, 
and who, like the rest, had whispered styingi^ things about the 
krif eking having begun immediatfii.y upon the death of his old mas- 
ter. These tw'o \ytfcelu* i until tno noise was beard, and at last traced 
it to a, small store-room, used ..s a plaee for keeping provisions of 
various kinds f<3r the family, and of which the old butler h#^d the 
key. They entered this places and reiiiaincd for some time without 
hearing the noises which Oie^’ had traced thither. At length*'" tin? 
sound w'a.s heard, I -it iinch lower than it seemed to be W’hile they 
were farther off, and t\' > imaginations were mon* excited. Tliey 
then discovered the cause w ithout diffi^lty. A rai.-; caught in an 
old-fashioned trap, haxl occasioned the noisp by’its efToct to' eseape, 
in which it w as able to raise the trap-door of its prison to a certain 
ludght, but was then obliged t<> drop it. The noise of the. fall re- 
sounding through thfj house bai occasioned the mysterious nimours, 
w hich but for the investigrti »« Of the proprietor, would in Rll pro.^ ’ 
".isbihty have acquired so ba J a name for the dw'elling that no ser- 
vant > would have inhabited it. The^ circumstance was told to Sir 
Walter Scott by the genth^man to whom it happened. 

But in general, houses that have acquired this character liave 
been morsb indebted for it to itie roguery' of living xii^sn than to acci- 
dents like these. Six monks played off a clever trick of the kind 
upon that wortl^v’ king, liouis, wioso piety has procured him in the 
annals of his ow n ouutry ihe designation of “^,th© Saint.** Having 
» heard his oonfest -r speak inetermaof w arm eulogy of the goodness 
• and learning of the inSuks o^ the -order^of St. Bruno, he expressed 
bis wish to establish a commuxu^ of them near Paris. Bernard de 
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la Tour, the auperior, sent «ix of the brethren, and the king gave 
thom^ handBome house to life in in the village of Chantilly, It so 
happettcdi that from their windows they had a very fine view of the 
aneient palace of Vauvert, whi(»U had been built for a royal^'esid^ucs 
by K.i"g llobort, but de!*erted for many jaara. 
The worthy fcnonlia thought the palace would 
just 8uh them; but their modesty was so 
cxccsaive tliat th^y were ashamed to ask the 
king for a grfmt of it in due form. This 
dilliculty was not to be oi^^jomo, and the 
monks set their ingenuity to work to tlis- 
coreT another plan. The palace of Vauvert 
had never laboured uuder any imputation 
upon its character until they became its 
neiglibfiurs; but, somehow or other, it 
almost immediately afterwards began to ac- 
quire a bad tiaine. Frightful shrieks were 
heard to proceed from it at night; blue, 
fed, and green lights were suddenly seen to 
glimmer from the w'indf)ws, and as suddenly 
to disappear, the clfAilun,;^ of chains was 
hoard, «and the howling as of persons in 
great })ain. Tliese distmibunces continued for 
several months, to the great terror of all the 
country round, and even of the pious King 
Louis, to whom, at •Paris, all the rumouri 
> wer# regularly cal*netl \wth whole heaps <A 
additions that accumulated on the way. At 
li!st a great spectre, eJoiliod all in pea-green, 
with a long white beard and a serpent’s tail, 
t<K>k his station regularly at midnight in 
• the principal «window' of the palac?, and * 

Ivowiod fearfully, and* shook his lists# at the passengers. The six 
monks at Chantilly, to whom all these things were duly narrated, 
were exceedingly wrath tlmt flio devil should play such antics light 
opposite their dwelling, and hinted to the eomnkissioners sent dowm 
by Saint LouisJEc^ investigate the matter, that if they were allowed 
to inhabit the palace, they would very soon make a dbarano© of 
the evil spirits. The king was quijp charm(id w ith their piety, and 
expressed to them how grateful he felt for their d^interestedneas. 

A deed was forthwith drawn up^ the |oyal sign-manud vras affixed 
to it, and the palace of Vawert became the property of the monks • 
of St. Bruno. The deed is dateilim The disturbaneos ceawdim- 
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mediately, the lights disappeared, and Jie green ghost (so said the 
monks) was laid at rest for ever undii^ t. o wares of the lied Se#.* 

In the yc^ir 15S0, one Gilles Blacre tud t(4i^ sliO h'a 4 >e oCa Ijouse 
in the §nka'bs of Tours, hut rc^)enwirg him with the 

landlord, Peter Piquets lie endeavoured to pr#‘vail v ycu Him to can- 
eel tlie agreement. Pl ; or, however v.;u satietied w\th his tenant 
and his terms, and would listen iio compromis* ^^'ry shortly 
afterwards, '*be rumour was ^proa* all over Tour^HHitt fho house of 
(xiileh '^'.itx vo s? haunted. s himself iisscrti fi that ho verily 
beliered his ft* o be the general rendezvous of all thou itches and 
evil spirits r ’ Fraiiee. The noi^o they made was awful, and quite 
prevented him from sle(‘ping. They knocked agairistihe wall, howled 
in tlic (tliimneys, broke hia wiad*)w.ghis8, scat t on'd bis pots and pans 
all over bis kitchen, and set his chairs and tables a-dancing the whole 
niglit through. Crowds of persons assembled round the house to hoar 
the mysii^rious noises ; and the bricks were observed to detach them- 
selves from the wall, and fall into the sireets upon the heads of (hose 
who liad not said their jmf.emoster before coming o\it in the morning. 
Those things having continued for fomc timeyCillea Blacre made his 
conijdaint to the Civi^ Court of Tours, and Peter Piquet w as sum- 
moned to shew cat.se w) y the le so should not be annulled. Poor 
Peter could make no dt?fenee, ami ibe csmrt nuunimously agreed tliat 
no lease could hold good uiuhn* sueh circumstances, and annulTeil it 
accordingly, condemning V .e unlucky owner to all the expensjg <‘1* 
the suit. Peter ai)i)eal»;d to the parliament of Paris ; and after a 
long examination, the pa»liamcnt eoufirm(?d the lease. “ Not,” said 
the judge, “ because it uaS not been fullj and satisfactorily proved 
that the house is troubled by evil spirits, bul Hjiit there was an in- 
formality in the prooeedinga before the Ci\^l Court of Tours, that 
rendered its decision null and of no eflbot.” 

A similar cause win’ tried before the parliament of Bourdeuux, in 
the year 1695, relative to a ho^'^ie in tiiat city which was sorelji trou- 
bled by evil spirits. The parliament appointtul certain ecclesiastics 
to amine and report to them, and on their report in the adirmative 
that tAe house was liaunted, the lea.se 'was annulled, and the tenant 
absolved from all pdyment of rent, and taxes.f 

One#of the best stories of ^ haunted house is of the royal 
pahu*e of Woodstock, in the year 1049, when the contiTdssioners sent 
from London by tb-e Long Parliament to take possession of it, and 
effaee all the emWIe '%& of royalty about it, were fairly driven out by 
their fear of ,,the ^ vil, i o ftjie annoyances they suffered from a 
/ognish cavalier, who [i-iyed the imp to admiration. The commis* 

^ * (Nirii4i, MUMrt <1# ia Moffie tn JPfamc^ p, 7S. t Ihld. p. ISS, 
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sior^^rs, dreading at that tj^mc no devil, arrived at Wot*dfetot:k on 
the 13tU of October, HM9. They took np their lodgings in the lute 
king’s i*|>artmen (^“—turned the beautiful bedrooms and withdraw in g- 
rooins into* kitchens and hculleries — the council-hall iiitu d brew - 
bouse. an<l inadc the dining-room a place to keep firewood in. They 
pulled dow n all flic insignia of^-oyal state, and treated with tlic 
r utmost indignily every thing that recalled in their memory the name 
or the majesty oftfiiarles Stuart. Oliles Sharp aee.yrnpanied tlicin 
in the capacity of clerk, and seconded their effort#, apparently w itl; 
the greai<'St zeal, lie aided them U) uproot a noble*old tree , merely 
because it way culled the K'tug^s Oak, and tossed the fragments into 
the dining-r«>(»ni*i.o make cheerful fires for the commissioners. Jluniig 
the fir.st two days, they heard some strange noises about the house, 
but they paid no great attention to them. On the third, however, 
they began to smspeet they ha^ got into bad company; for they heard, 
ns they thought, a supernatural dog under their bed, which guaw eil 
tlieir l)ed-elothe8. On the next day, the chairs and tables began to 
dance, apparimtl^^ of their owm accord. On the fifth <lay, sumetliing 
came into the bedchamber and walked up and down ; and fetcliing 
the warming-pan out of tho withdra^'ing-room, made so niucli noise 
with it that they thought five church-bells were ringing in their ears. 
On tlje sixth day, the plated and dishes were thrown i*p and down 
the dining-room. On tho seventh, they penetracod into the bedroom 
«f*w.Tupany with several logs of w ood, and usurped the soft pillow s 
intended for the commissioners. On tho eighth and ninth nights, 
there was a cessalioiiof hostilities; but^'^he tenth, the bricks in 
the eliimneysdxH'uuK* lootJinotive, and rallied ajid danced about the 
flours, imd reund tlw? heads of the commissioners, all the night long. 
On ihe eleventh, the demon ran away with theii' breechtjs ; and on the 
tw elfth filled tlicir beds so full of pewter platters that they could not 
get into them. On tho thirteenth night, the glass became unaccount- * 
ably seized with a fit of cracking, and*fell into shivers in all parts of 
ihe house. On the tourteenih, tIiero%a8 a noise as if forty pieces of 
artillery had been fired ofii and a shower of pebble-stones, wh^ch so 
alarmed the eomraisaioners that, “ struck with great horror, they 
cried out to one another for help.” 

'llioy first oj all tried the efficacy prayers to drive ai^ay the evil 

spirits ; but these proving unavailing, they began seriously to reflect 
whether it would not be much bett^x to leave the place altogether to 
the devils that inhabited it. They ultimately rAjplved, however, to 
try it a little longer ;*aud having^ craved forgiveneSk of nil their sius,^ 
betook themselves to bed. • That night thej^slept in tolerable com- • 
fort, but it was merely a trick their tormentor to lu& tihem into 
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falae security. W hen, on tlie succeeding they heard no noises, 

they begun to Hatter themsches that t e devil was driver; out# and 
prepared rtt'coi’dingly to take up thejp* j[aat*t#tl|i f» r the whole \vinU?r 
in the paluce. These symptoms on tlie;r pay^l «ne the 4gnal for 
renewed uproar among the fiends. Or. the m,of eniluT, they 
heard something w'alking with a tjiow n.i I solcum^pacc up and down 
the with drawing-room, and imniedipUj‘j r^’terw'ards jt how erof stones, 
l>rioks, inort:r *'1 broken ^laag ] Ifc^.d ahout tiieir ears. On the * 
2nd the .iKjs v igain heard'ln *a(* withdraw ing-r< >m, sounding to 
their fancy v^* J tcli like the treading of an enormous hear, wliieli 
continued f<-; about a quarter of an iiour. This noise hav . *g ceased, 
a largo w iirnung-pan was tl ’*own violently upon the table, followed 
by a number of stones and th(‘ jawbone of a horse. 8onic of tiie 
boldest w’atked valiantly into the with drawing- room, armed with 
swords and pistols ; but could discover nothing. They w^en* afraid 
that night to go to sleep, and sat up, making fires in every room, 
and burning caudles and lamps in great abundance ; thinking tiiat, 
as the fiends loved darkut'ss, they would not disturb a company sur- 
rounded with so muck light. TJiey were deceived, liowever : buckets 
of w ater came down tlw' chimneys and extinguished the lircs ; and tho 
candies were blown out they kp*'W' not how. 8ome of the servants 
who had betaken ihemsclvcs to ued were drenched with putrid ditch* 
water, m they lay, and uros(‘ in .great fright, muttering incfjierciit 
prayers, and exposing lo^Uie wondering eyes of the commissiooers 
their linen all dripping with green moisture, and their kmiekl#J » •f'’* 
with the blows they Imi^ at the same time received from some hoi- 
sible tormentors. Wlille Ihey were still speaking, there \\>,» a n<>iHc 
like the loudest thunder, or the firing (?f a whole park of artillery, 
upon which til cy all fell down upon their,km^\s ami impldt'cd the 
]»rotcction of the Almighty. One of' t he commissioners then aros<*, Urn 
c‘ hers still kneeling, mid asked in n courageous voice, ami in the name 
of God, who was tlnuo, and w^ at tiiey had done that they should be 
troubled in that manner. Nc answer wn.s retimed, and tin? noisej^ • 
V e l for a while. At lengtTi, lunvcwtu*, as the cominissioners said, 
“tle^ devil came again, and broughUjvitii it seven devils worse than 
hscif Being again in darkness, they lighted a candle and placcfl it 
in thc#loc>rw'ay, that it might throw a light upon the two cUamhers 
at once; hut it was suddcnly%lown out, and one eowimissioner said 
that he liad ' seen the similitude of a horse hoof striking tho candle 
and candlestick.in‘f. Die middlc#f the chamber, and aftenvards mak- 
ing three serapev ; n Du lo put it out.'* * Upon this, tho samo 
person was so boUl -is to Ira^ his si.ord; but he asserU'd positively 
that he hadbirdly wiltdrawn it from tlie scabbard before an invifiible 
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hau^ ftoized liold of it aad, tugged with him for it^ and proTailing, 
struck him so violent a blow with the pommel that he was quit, 
stunufd*.’ Then tluf noines bc^an agaiy ; upon w'hicb, with gne accord, 
they all ro(ired iiih> the pro«»ence-chamber, ^yhero they passed the 
night, praying and singing psalmiL 

They were by Ibis time co^v need that it was useless to skuggle 
r any longer w itli the powers of evil that seemed deternj^ned to make 
Woodstock their own. These things oj the Slitnrday night, 

and being repeated on the Suttday, they doterminedsio leave the place 
immediately, and return to Tx>ndon. By Tuesday monling e&rly, all 
their preparations were completed ; and shaking the dust off their 
feed, and dcvotiilg Woodstock and all its inhabitants to the infcnial 
gods, llioy limdiy took their departure * 

!Many years elapsed befory ^he. true cause of these disturbances 
was iliftcovered. It was ascertained at the Eestoration that the 
w liolii was the w ork of Giles Sharp, the trusty clerk of the comm is- 
bioners. Tliin man, whose real name was Joseph Ci)llinB, was a con- 
(*ealcd royalist, and had passed hia early life w'ithin the bow ers of 
A\’oodstock ; so that lie knew every hole and cprner of the place, and 
the numerous (rui)“door 8 and secret J)a 8 sages that ^bounded in l!io 
building. The- conuuissionors, never suspectmg tho true state of his 
0}>iniqp8, but believing him tb be revolutionary to tho back-bone, 
phu;ed the utmost reliance upon him ; a confidences which ho abused 
maimer above detailed, to his own grout aiiiusomcnt and that 
of tho few' cavaliers whom he let into tho secret. 

Quito as oxtraonlinary and as eleveij^v *managevl was the trick 
]>layed off at Todw ort u, in >06!, at the house of "Mr. Momposson, and 
whi<;li m so cfroumstsuitialJy uarrak‘d by the Kev. J\>scph Glanvil, 
undc?r the title of 'The JJtmon of Ihhcorth, and appended, among 
other proofs of witchcraft, to his noted work called Sadducimus 
Triumphatm, About the middle of Aju’il, in the year above men- 
tioned, « Mr. Mompessun, having rctui^icd to his house at Tedworth, 
Vrom a journey he had taken to Lond(!)ii, w as informed by his wife, 
that during his absence they h^d been troubled with tho most extra- 
ordinary noises. Three nights hfterivards ho heard the noise himself ; 
and it appeared to him to be that of a great knocking at his doors, 
and on tho outsjde of his walls.” He immediately arose, drj»ssc^d him- 
self, took down a pair of pistols, and w alked valiantly forj.h to discover 
tho disturber, under the impression / hat it must bo a robber j but, as 
ho went, the noise neemod to travel be forp or bchftvdliimj and when 
he arrived at the door from whicji ho Ahought it proce/Sded, he saw 
nothing, but still heard ** a strange hollow' solind.” He j)U2zled hjs 

* l)r. H. Muro’ti xfOUmM ChUtciioK qf in proqfqf WiitAerqfU 
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braius fur e long time, and searclied ev ‘ 7 - comer of the house ^ but 
discovenn^ nothing, he went to bod aij n. wa» !>.<> sooner snug 
under the clothes than the noijse hofi tn again '>j*e l unouBly than 
ever, st/Ui ding very nmeh like a thun piniif sand drumv.ing on the 
top of his house, and tli^n by degives ^ iiig oii’into the air.*‘ 

Tln^se things continued for : nights, t it came to the 

recollection of Mr. Mbmpesson th#»t sor^e time J)ei u .* he had givcu 
orders fc’ thl^ .-i d, and impriaonii. .‘nt of a wanderir drummer, w ho 
went abo^a 10 ' fei’intry with a large drum, disturbing quiet people 
and Bol ’tin" aftns, and that he Imd detained the man'r ’rum, and 
that probably the drummer was a wizard, and had si'iit evil spirits to 
haunt his hoxise be revenged of him. He beeatfte strengthened 
in hia opinion every day, eapecijilly when the noiscH assumed, to lus 
fancy, a resemblance to the beating of a drum, “like that at the 
breaking up of a guard.’* JV1 rs. Mompessou being brought to bt‘d, the 
devil, or Uie dniinmer, very kindly and considerately rcfrainiHt fri»tu 
making the* usual riot ; but , fissoou as she recovered strength, began 
again “in a ruder manner than before, following and V(*xing th(? 
young children, and beating their' jedstoadsVith so much violence 
that every one exjicetcd they t.ould fall in pieces.*’ For an hour 
together, as the worth;^ Mr. Mt-.apesson repeated to his wondering 
neighbours, this infernal drummer “f. ould beat ‘ llouudheads and 
thickolds,' the ‘ Tat4oo,’ and several otl.er points of war, asef{jve?ly 
fis any soldier. ^Vh(‘U ihfb had histed long ejiough, he (duinggfc* 
tnclies, and scratched ’.ith his iron talons und<’r the children’s bed. 
“ On the 6 th of ^^ovomlid”-*.” says theliev. Josepli Gianvil, “ it made 
a mighty noise ; and a servant observing tw o buards ie the children’s 
room seeming to move, he bid it give liim one ofdlion^ Tpon which 
the board came (nothing moving it that he saw) within a yard rd'him. 
The man added, ‘Nay, lot me liave it in my liand uj)on which the 
pj^liit, devil, or drummer pusli'^d it towards him so close that lie 
might touch it,” “ This,” coi^iinues (llanvil, “ was in the day-time^ 
and v:a« seen by a whole ruoiiffful of \v ople. fhai morning it left a 
su.^-hareous smell behind it, which was very olfeusive, At niglit the 
ininGtor, one Mr. Cragg, and several^f the neighbours eairu! to the 
house on a visit. Mr, Cragg went to prayers with them, kneeling at 
the clifidrcn’s bedside, where then became very i^ouldt some and 
loud. During prayer-time, the spirit w ilhdrew into the cock -lofi, but 
returned as soon Xi> jiraycrs were^onc; and then, in sight of the com- 
pany, the chair/ u : *ked abjjut the room of themselves, the cluldren’a 
shoes W'ere hurlv ' over their hca^b', and every loose thing moved 
about the chamber. M Ue same time, apb(*d-.*}talf w as thi ow n at the 
minister, which Inl him on tlic leg, hut so favourably, that a hjck ol 
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wool oould not have fallen more softly.** On another memicfni the 
b1a<jjcszaith of the Tillage, fellow who cared neither for ghost nor 
devil slept with John the foottuan, that he also ihight hear the dis* 
tiirhanclrs and boeturedof iiis incwednlity, when there ceme a noise 
in the room a« if ope had Seen shoeing a horsj^*, and somew haT; came, 
as it were with a pair of pineers/’dinipping |iiid snapping at the poor 
blacksmith’s nosexhe greatei^art of the night. Next day H came 
c panting like a dojf out of breath ; upon which some T^raan jiresenf 
took a bed-staff to knock at it, “ whh.-h'was cauglit sudjcnly out of 
her liand and throw u away ; and company coming*up, the room was 
presently llllod with a bloomy noiitome smelly and was very hot, though 
without fire, in a very sharp and severe winter. It continued in the 
bed, panting anti scratching for an hotir and a half, and then went 
into the next room, w'here it knocked a little, and seemed to rattle a 
chain.” . 

Tlic rumour of these w'onderful oecnrrenecs soon sj^read all over 
the (toiiniry, and people from, far and near flocked io the haunted 
house of Tod worth, to believe or doubt as flieir natures led them, but 
all filled with intense furiosity'. It apj>cars, too, that tlio fame of 
these events reached the royal car, nud that ♦some gentlemen wore 
sent by the king (o investigate the eircun^lnncQp, and draw up a 
report of what they saw' or heard. Whether the royal commissioners 
were more sensible men than Che neighbours of Mr. Mompesson, and 
required more clear and jiositive evidence than they, or wlietUer the 

\nifi with which they w'ere armed to punish any body' who might 
be fomul carrying <»n this deception frigMened the evil-doers, is not 
eeidain ; bulGlanvil himself reluctantly coniesses that all the time 
they wertf in the thef 'noises ceased, and nothing was heard or 

seen. lloWtirer/’^saYs lie, “ as to the quiet of the house wlien tlie, 
courtiers %vere there, the, intermis.sion may have been accidental, or 
perhaps the demon was not willing to give so public a testimony of 
those transactions which might possibly convince those W'ho he had 
yather 'should contiinv^ in unbelief of his existence.” 

As soon as the royal commissioners took their departure, the 
infernal drummer recomineneed liis antics, and hundreds of persons 
were daily present to hear and wonder. Mr, Moinpesson’s servant 
w as so fortunate as not oniy to hear, but to st^e this pertinacious de- 
mon, for it oume and stood at the foot\)f his lied. " The exac^ shape 
and proportion of it he could not discover; but he saw a great body, 
witli two red and glaring eyes, whicli, for some time w'ere fixed 
steadily on him, and at lenglh disappeared.” Iniuiraerablo were the 
anti<!s it played. Once it purreddike oOt^ut ; beat the cloldrcn’s legs 
black and blue; put a long 'Vpike-into Mr, M^mnesson*s,hcd, and a 
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knife in^o hts mothor’s ; filled the porr’ gem with aihi » ; hid a^Bible 
under ilit grate; and turned the black n poephsV pocki'ts. 

^‘One night,” said Mr. Mompjisou ia .Iftterto ..tr, (‘Jl:nvt!, “there 
were aevjfii or eight of those df vds in qF i. ojs, djo, hb soon 

as a gun was fired, would shuffle v .nto an JirlKHi** a circura* 
gtnnotMvhieh might liavo convind^'u .*l “. Moraju^s n tf t he mortfil 
nature of his persecutors, if he ho ^ not been of ilie nuinlnT of tliosi** 
nor.^o t’ n 0/ (I who sliut their yes and refuse to see. 

In th' 1 1 < ni t mo the dnimnu r, the supposed cause of all the lais- 
chief, I 3se - liiSi time in Gloucester gaol, whither he hau tnaui com- 
mitted as a rogue and a ?ag»b<>nd. Being visited one day hy some 
person from the neighbourhood of Tedworih, he asked what was the 
news ill Wiltshire, and whether people did not talk a great deal about 
a drumming in a gimilomau's liousc thpre ? The visitor replied that 
ho heard of nothing else ; upon whieh the drummer observed, “ i 
buv<‘ done it ; T have thus ))lagued him ; and he shall never be ([uiet 
until he hath made me satisfaction for taking away my drum.” No 
dt>iiht the Adlow, wdio seems to have been a^ipsy, fpoko the truth, 
and that the gang of which he was a member knew more about the 
noises at Mr. Mompes. w»u’s house than any body else. Upon these 
words, however, ho was brought to trial at^uliftbury for witchcraft; 
and, being found guilty, was sentencefl to trausporialio.n ; asejiteuce 
which, for its leniency, excited no little wonder in that age, \<iteu 
such an jiccusation, wletVr provod or not, generally iiisur<# ihe^ 
stake or the gibbet. G ituivil says that the noises ceas<‘d immediately 
the druiuiiMT \vfis sent hd}(>nd the seas ; hut tint, somehow or other, 
he maiiagi^l to return from trausportaiioi^-“ by raising storms and 
aflrighting the seamen, it was sakl.” — when tin* disturoance'^ were 
forth w'itli renewed, and continued at intervals for several years. Cer- 
tainly, if the confederates of this roving gipsy were so pertinacious in 
to.mcnting poor w eak Mr. Mompess^m, their iiertinaeity is a imwt 
extraordinary instance of wiirt f^evonge is capablg of. 1 1 was h<?hev(‘d » 
by many, at the time, that Mrf Moinposson himself was privy to the 
w h-jiC matter, and permitted and imcopragcd these tricks in his house 
for tl sake of notoriety ; but it seems more probable that ihcgipsic.s 
were the real delinquents, and that Mr. Moinpess^x-. was as much 
alarmec>and bewildered as his ^sedulous neigh hour-*, tv hose excited 
imaginations conjured up no small portion of these stories, 

" WJ^‘ J and M thej^oU'd gretr larger vlalblj.” 

s> • 

Many inp'anre. of a simi^r kipid duaing the seventeenth cen- 
tury, might be gleaned #om O’anvilAnd other writers of that period ; 
but they do *not differ sufficiently fic^m these to justify a detail of 
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iliem. Tlie most famous of all haunted house* aeq\ared its iiofconely 
muci nearer our own time ;*and the circumstances connected with 
it are so^curioiis, apd afford so fair a specimen of the eaf?y Oi'edulity 
even of welhinfonned and sensible people, as to merit a Httlo^notice 
in this chapter. The Cock Lane Ghost, as it^u as cfdled, kept Lon- 
don in commotion for a consideriblo time, and was the theme of 
conversation among tlie ) amevl and the illiterate, and in every circh*, 
* from that of the }.rinro to that of the pcj^isanl. 

At the eommcncomcnt of the yd'ar 1760, there reaidbd in Cock 
Lano, near West 8mithfio1d, in the house of one rSnsoqs. thaparish- 
clcrk of St. Sepulehre’s, a stockbroker, named Kent. The wife of 
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this gentleman had ilied in child-bed during the previous year, and 
his sister-indaw, Miss Fanny, had a^^rived from ^t>rfolk to keep his 
house for himi^ They soon conceived a nmtual affection, nmd each of 
tliem made a will in the other’s favour. They lived some months in 
the house of Parsons, who, being a needy man ^borrowed money of 
his lodger. Some difference arose betwixt theraMaud Jdr. iLcnt left 
the house and instituted Ipgal proceedings ^mnst tlie parish-clerk^ 
for the recovery of his money,^ 
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Wliilo this matter was yet ponding;, ?,Iias Famiy was sudtltmly 
taken ill of flie small-pox; and, ftbt Ihstanding erory raro^nd 
attention she died in a few days, add ‘ as b?irie I in a raulfc under 
Clerkenwell church. Parsons nor. he^ an to ^* %at the p)or lady 
had eortic unfairly by her death, and Ih'^l hfrilCent wa«» e/ cessorv to 
it, from hia too fjreat '‘f.^erness to^eni< r into vosseaaioii of the pro- 
perty f^ho had l>ef(uca tiled him. Kf ihoi" further^' •« siiid for nearly 
two years; but it would appcar'thit^ Parsons vp|is of so revengeful 
a chars : r, i« t ho liiui nei*.*r^f-:gottpn or forgiV-m Uis ditfercnceai 
with Mr. .K.e d the indignity of having ’>een sued ft>r the bor- 
rowed ; on' 'v. •'Ihie strong imasioiu of ]>ri<ie and avarice t re silently 
at work during all thoL ijitorval, hatching schemes of revtmge, but 
dismissing them one uPi«'i* fite oiher as impracticable, until, at la.st, a 
notable one suggested itself. About the boginiiing of tlio year 17tVi, 
the alarm was spread all over the ncighbourliood of Oock Lane, that 
the house of Parsons was haunted by the ghost of poor Fanny, and 
tliat the daughter of Parsons, a girl about twelve years of age, ha<l 
several times seen and conviTsed with the spirit, who had, moreover, 
informed her, that she had not tlied of the small-pox, as was cur- 
reuwly reported, bat of poison, fulrtninistercd By Mr. Kent. JhirHons, 
who originated, b.»ok g ^od car^ t>o countenance these reports ; and 
in answer to numerous inquiries* said his house was ev»‘ry night, 
and hjid been for two years, in fact, efer since tlm death of Fanny, 
troubled by a lotid kuo(dang at tlie doors and in the walls, fla* ng 
thus prepared tlie ignorant and credulous neighbours to beliy:»t . 
exaggerate for thei; se’vt.'s wbat he liad told th an, lie sent for figen- 
tlernAu of a higher clas^/ life, to come and w tiic.ss Ilic.se extraordi- 
nary occurrences. The gentlomnn came^iceoi hngly, ^nd found (lie 
daughter of Parsons, to horn the spirit alone appeiyr d, and wlioni 
alone it answered, in hod, trembling violently, having just seen Uio 
ghost, and been again informed that she had died from poison. A 
loud knocking was also heard l‘'om every part of the chamber, wdiieb 
so mystified tlie not very understanding of tho visito!’, tiiat lio 
denarted, afraid to doubt anifishaimvl to belii^e, but with a prom I so* 
t;<» Oi mg the clergyman of tho parish and several otlicr gentltMiion on 
the "ollowing day to report upon the thystery. 

On the following night he returned, bringing with him three 
clergyftien, and about twenty nthcr persons, includu^ two negroes, 
whoa, upon » consultation with Parsons, they resol ,ed to sit ui) tlio 
whole night and await tho gliostjf arrival. It was then explained by 
Parsons, that afth^ligh thc^host would never render itstdf visible to 
any body bet hit liuighuu*, had po objtitdion to answer the ques* 

> tions that flight piA lo it by ai\y pi^rtou present, and tlmt it ex* 
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pressed au afrirniatiou by one knock, a negative by two, and its.ilis- 
pleaiare by a kind of scratdlnng. The child v^as then put into bed 
along wi^li lier fainter, and I he eJergyinen dxamincff the l>e<l and bed- 
elotlieH to f>atisfy tlieniseheH that mr trick was. played, by jii^pekiug 
uj)oni aiiy 8ul>8tance <‘oncealed among the eloMus. As on the pr(‘* 
viouB night, the b(jd was obs(-"ved};4) shake violently. 

After some liours, during vidiieh they all waited with exeihplary 
pationee, the rnysteriouH knocking w'»,s Jieard in the ajiid tlie 
child declared that she saw the ghosF of poor Tht* follown g 

rjurslioiis tixo^ grave- 
ly ]mt by the clergyman, 
tiirongli tli(‘ medium of one 
Mary Frazer, the servant 
of J^arsons, and to whom it 
wjis said the deceased lady 
had bi‘(*n much aita<dicd. 
'Pile answers wtu'e in the 
usual fashion, by a knock 
or knocks: 

“ Do you make this dis. 
lurkanee f»n account of the 
ill-usage you received from 
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Mr..Kentr-‘-ye8.’* 

, *■ AVi'ro you brought to au untimely end by poison P” — “Yea.” 

“ iiow was the poison administered, in beer or })url P” — “ In purl.” 


* Thi?' viro»ii;an wliowj (ifhust wiw lu nmnifoxi ifMclf hi Ooek Lane was buried the 
or.>pt or cluislrr o^St. .!ohH«Cb’rk^\w»‘ll. Ttu- vaalt*is comp^«ctl of Iwu oislwi, that ou 
the Bouth inm h n^rniwvr than tlw other, ■ it w«s tuTC bIio vfHH ilpf)oslt<.H{. 

AboHt* »<;vi;n ypfa-s 1 was hkebihinj? a jacturpsqiio troloU-iJoaded duor Ifjadiii;^- 
Into this part of tlu- vault ; and Un» phico bpiiiu' at that tin:o in preat eonfushm with coftins, 
ri’tiiiiins of Unlios, sotno <d’ wlu(’h were dried like iimnnmt.s, &tt., i could find no better 
Hcut than one of ttui aiiliiiA. The soxlon’K boy, who hold inj lipht, infonned me thia 
was the codifi of Srrnf<'ktntf Vitnay, which recalled the (Vk Lon^ story to rny mind. < 
1 pi»l otnjic lid <d’ the <.(»tHn, and saw the face ot a handHonu* woman, with an aquiline 
hokc; Ihiti feature remaining perfect, an uncomrafui caoc, for the cartilape mostly pivea 
way. The rernumH had lH'eo’ne adi}».H-ere, and were jierfectly prcservi'd. She was said 
to liave iH'cn p\>iMon«al by deleteruins much, but thin was lopaJly disproved; and, if I 
remetidH’r MKhtiy, she was oihcruiKo dAlareil to have died of small-pox; of this disease 
tliere was not tiie h ast sipn ^ but as some raiuerul poisons tend to render bodies adipoet're, 
here was ikuiic evidtjnc! in sap)>ort of the former allcpiition. I made particular, enquiries 
at the time ol Mri llinl, ehurehwanhni, a resi^Jitable and judicious man wand he (fave 
me good asKurancu that this coffin haii always been looked uiwntti the one oontaiuing 
the Cvwk Lwie woman. Since that time the vault has been wt in or^er, and the above- 
mentioned codiu, with othi rs, put away. ^ r 

The nifhe near the windpw in the drawing of lUotUhost BooWt is the place whm* the 
bed-heatt was, and where Uic scrctcluna:, jaroeks, were heard. Thifis the tradition, 
of the huuMc. Mrs, King, who hoidii tlte premtsea, inform)t>me that beir ||tn»ily line had* 
the house al»out eighty years,— J, W, AKonia. • 
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V How long was that before your deaii About tUrec bo^s.” 
Can y v*u* former servant, Carrots iiiy 'ufomiation about 
the poison ?*' — ** Yes.’* 

“ Art* you Kent’s’ wife s sister r” — “ >\*sJ 
“ Were you married lO KeutafUT y tiV sister’s death?” — ” Ko.” 
A^Tns any body else, besides K Ml ♦ '.>noeme<f ir vournittrchT?” 

' ■ ' 'fl . ^ oiil > J »u like, ap^jcijr ihibly to any one “ Yes.” 

“ Will yM dSv 0 ?” — “ Yes.” 

Ct I ' : gb ovit of this hom o r” — ‘‘ Yes.” 

” la it. your intention io follow this cbild about everywhere?”— 
*‘YeH.” 

“ Are you })leaHe(l in being asked these questions Ves.” 

“ Does it ease yotir troubled soul ?” — “ Yes.” 

[Here there was lieard a mysterious noise, which some wiseacre 
present compared to tbe flutt(‘ring of wings,] 

“ IIow' long before yourdcath did yon t(*Jl yourservatii, (^jrrots, 
that, you \\ere poisoned P An lour ?” — ** Yes.” 

[ Carrol s, who wjus j)rese/it, u ufTappealecI to; but sbe.staitc(l posi- 
tively that such was no> lhefact,*?s t he deceased was (putt' Kpee<*liles8 
an liour before tTor death. Tliis sliook the faith of sonu* of the 
spectators, but the examinatiou was aftowed to eontinne. ] ^ 

“ How long did Carrot^ live with you?” — “ Tltn'e or four dava.” 
[Carrots was again rpiw tied to. and said that this was trn<*«J ‘ ’ 
*' Jf Mr. Kent i.-« a.T(*ste(l f(»r this jnurdei, vill In* eonfess r” — 
“Yes.” 

“ Would your soul be at rest if he vveib hangt'd fjr it ?” — “ Yes.” 
“ Will he In* hanged for it P” — '* Yes.” 

“ How' l<»ng a time first ?” — “ Three years.” 

How many elcrgvin(‘n are there in this room ?” — “Tliroe.” 

“ How many negroes?” — Two.” 

“ Is this w'ateh (heldu]) by dlieofibe clergyi^on) white?” — •Xo.”^ 
“ Is it yellow'?” — “Xo.” 

“ Is it blue?” — “ Xo,” 
fs it black ?” — “ Yes.” 

[The W'ateh was in a bla(tk shagreen ease.] 

Atfwhat time this morn inf?,w ill you take your departure?” 

The ans\ve*"^to this question was four knocks, very distinctly heard 
by every. person |'r*r€*nt; and ae<^.»rdingiy, at ft>nr o'clock precisely, 
the ghost took its d^'^artrr^- io the Wlieatsheaf ppl)li(;-liouse close by, 
where it fright^neu mine bosUPud his lady almost out of their wits, 
4)y’ knocking in Ih^* eeiUlig right above tlit*ir b<,*<l. 

The rumour of these occuiTeuces fery soon spread over London, 
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ttnd^Tery* day Cock Lane rendered iinpaasable by tlie crowdi of 
pcoj>]e \Njio assembjed.ronnd tlicliousi* of the paxiBb-clerk, in expecta- 
tion of either 6<‘efnjr the giiost or of bearing the mysterious knocks. 
It w as at last found necossary, so clamorous wicre they for admission 
■within the hatinte^ I>rcciijct3, to aprnit ihos« only who would pay a 
rertaln fee, an arrangement wlwch was very eonvenieiit to tlie*ncedy 
^and inoney-Io\ing Mr, Parsons. Index'd, things ha^wken a turn 
greatly to his saiisfaetion ; he not ou^ had his rcvengCbut hemuie 
a profit out of it. The gliost, in consequence, playS^its antics every 
night, lo the great amusement of many hundreds of people 'and the 
great perplcxity^>f a still greater number. 

IJjiliappily, however, for the parish-clerk, the ghost was induced 
io make sonje promises which ■were the means of utterly destroying 
its reputation. It promised, fu answer fo the questions of the Itev. 
Mr. Aldritch of Clerkemveil, tliat it would not only follow the little 
Miss Parsons wh«‘rcver she went, but w ould also attend him, or any 
other gentleman, into the vault under St. John’s Church, wdierc the 
body of the murdered iwoman wjyj dcposlled, and w’ould there give 
notice of its prosenec by a distinct kqock upon* the coflin. As a pre- 
limimiry, the girl was conveyed l-o the hout»j of Mr. Aldritch neai 
tiu* chui’cli, where u large pt^ty of ladies and gentlemen, eminent 
for thvir acquirements, their rank, or their w ealth, had assembled, 
^bout ion o‘<‘l()ek on the night of the first of February, the girl 
having been brought from Cock Lam^ in a coach, was put to bed by 
several ladies iuiheliouse of Mr. Aldritch; a^^^irict examination having 
been ])roviouiJy madp thaj; nothing was hkhicu in the bod-clothcs. 
Wiiile^ llio ^cntleruen in an adjoining chamber were deliberating 
w lu'ther they ‘honld pr<tc(M‘d in a body to the vault, they were sum- 
juoned into the bedroom by the ladies, who aillrmed, in great alarm, 
tliai the ghost was come, and that they heard the knocks and scratches. 
The gi^mtleinen etitcn'd ac'cordingly, vyith a detennination to sulferno * 
'ileeo])tiou. The litKo girl, on being asked whether she saw the 
ghost , rejdied, “ No ; but slie felt it on her back like a mouse.” She 
wu'i tluMi requireil to put her ^ftinds out of bed, and they being bold 
by some the ladies, the spirit was summoned in the usual manner 
to ajiswcu’, if it -vere in the room. Tlic question was scverg^l times 
put w ith great? solemnity ; but the tmslomary knock was* not heard 
in reply in the walls, neither was there any seratehing. The ghost 
w as then asked to render itself visMle, but it did TjQt choos^to grant 
the request. It was<tiext solicited to giv© some token of its presence 
by a sound of any sort, dr, by foucbii^g the hand or cheek of any 
lady or gentleman in the room^ but even witn th;s request the ghost* 
would not comply. . ^ 
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vrais now a oonsiderablo pan aitd one of the olorgymeu 
went do' nslairs to interrogate tbofat r ofi&e » ‘;rl, who v^na wfeling 
the result of the cxjurimcnt. Ho poj i.t ied thnt ihoro was 
any d^ict ^/iion, and evei* went* 3 o far to My that *V’ h mself, upon 
one oeocsion, had secu Jind convert'*/, with theawfvti ghost. 'J'his 
having been r^oinmunicatod to tlK' j'>‘rpany, it vaa unanimously re- 
solved to give the ghost another ^ iai ; a!'d th0iclcrg\ man called out^ 
in a lo ,, vi^\ t‘ the suppemed spirit, that the geotleman to whom 
it had piouti "4 ^ ' appear in the vault was about to repair to that 
place, .hi* ' hr claimed the fultihnent of its promise, one hour 
after midnight they nil pre *ooded to the church, and the gentleman 
in (|uestion, u ith another, entered the vault alone, and took up their 
position alongside of the cfiffin of poor Fanny. The ghost was then 
Hiimmoned to ap])car, hut it appeared not; it was summoned to 
knock, but it knocked not; it was ‘summoned to Bcrateli, btit it 
scratched not ; and the two retired from the vaiilt, w ith a firm 
I'clief that the wliole bu-sim^ss w^as a deception practised by Parsons 
and his daughter. There were others, however, wdio did not w'ish to 
jur^p so hastily to a conclusion, and who siijfgested that they were 
perhaps trifling w ith {mjs uwfuh and supernatural being, which, being 
offended with tlfhm fof their prt'Suinj)tion, w ould not condescend tc» 
answ'cr them. Again, after serious c<»isiiltation, it was agreed on all 
hands that if the ghost answered any body at all, it w ould *alit. wer 
IMr. Kent, ilie supposed mr'*derer ; and In? was accordingly recmCi.te^ 
to go down into tlu. vault. He went with son era! others, and sum- 
inorn^d the ghost to aTis*.t'»T whether he hacl' indeed poisoned Iut. 
There being no answer, the question wiu* put*by Mh^jAicIriteh, wlio 
(jinijurod it, if it w ere indeed a spirit, to end iheir mbts^mako a 
sign of its presence, and point out the guitty poiuon I’liere beirjg 
still 210 answer for the space of Imlf an hoTir, during which time all 
lUeso boobies w aiUid with the most praisewortliy perstiverance, they 
returned to llie bouse of I.lif Aklritch, and ordered the giri to get < 
lo’ aud dress herself. Hlie wa»stric% exam in A, but persisted in her 
slaUment that she used no deception, and that the ghost had really 
app« ared to her. • 

So many per.sons had, by tlieir openly expresf 'd Ixdirf of the 
realit)^of the vusitaiioii, identified thcinaelves witu ^L, that Parsons 
and his faluil*^ wore far from being the only persons interest'd in 
the continuance of <he delusion.^ The result of the experimemt coii- 
vincedmostpeoflo "but these were not to be convinced by any evidence, 
however positive, mid thev tljprcfore spread abfoad the rumour, that 
the ghost had not a'^panrod i:: the vault because Mr. Kent had taken 
care beforehand tt ^avo the coffin reawoved. That gentleman , whoso 
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posii^jon was a very painful one, immediately prQcuired competent 
witnesses, in whose presence the vault was entered, and the coiTm 
of |)oor Kanny opened. Their depositions w ere then published j and 
Mr, Kent indieteA Parsons and his wtfe, his daughter, Maryiprazer 
the Hcrvaiit, the EeV. Mr. Moor, and a trndesiuan, two of the most 
prominent patrons the deceptionj for a conrpiracy . The trial cams 
^on in the Court of King's Benidi, on the lOth of July, hefertf liOrd 
Chief.,! ustiee Mawsfield, w hen, after an investigation lasted 
t\velv(^ hours, the whole of the conspifators ere foundf ginltv. I'he 
Kev. Mr. Moor and his friend were severely repiiiyianded in open 
court, and reeojnmended to make sonje pecuniary comptiisaiion 
to th(‘ ])roseeutoc for the aspersions they had been instrumental in 
throwing upon his chanuder. Parsons was sentenced to stand three 
times in the pillory, and to b(? imprisoned for two years ; hi,^ wife 
to one year’s, and his servant' to six months’ imprisonment in the 
Bridewell. A printer, wdio had been employed by tbt'jn to publish 
HU account of the pn.u‘oeding« for their pndlt, was also fined tifty 
pounds, and discharged. 

The precise manner in w hich the deception was carricfl on lias 
never l)<»en explained. The knoeking in the wall appears to liavc 
bc(*n the w'ork of Pammu’ wife, while the ,«(!ratcl'.ing part of the 
btisiness was left to the little girl. That any contrivance bo clumsy 
could huvo dcufoived any body <;annot fail to excite our w^ondcr. But 
.^huft it always is. If tw o or three persons can only be found to take 
(he lead in any absurdity, however great, then; is sure to be plenty 
of imitators. lake sheep in a Held, if one (‘lears the stile, the rest 
will follow'. / . 

About ten jears afterwards, Jjondon w as again alanued by the 
story of a haunted liousv. Stock wdl, near Vauxhall, the scene of 
the aiiiies of this new ghost, became almost as celehrab’d in the 
annals of superstition as Cock Lane. Mrs. Golding, an elderly lady, 
who resided alone wdth her servant, Anne Bobinson, was sorely sur- 
{.‘.rised on the evenirig»'of TVelftb-Day, 1772, to observe a most extra* 
ordinary eomniotion among her crockery. Cups and saucers rattled 
dowui the ebinmey — pots and-^jiaiis were wdiirl<‘d downstairs, or 
through the wiudow s ; and hams, cheeses, and loaves of bread dis- 
ported themselves upon the floor as if the devil w ere in them.^. This, 
at IcaAt, was to conclusion that Milt. Golding came to; And being 
greatly alarmed, she invited some of lier neighbours to^ctay wdth her, 
and protoct her from the evil one. '‘'1’heir presence, however, did not 
put a stop to the insarrct'tion of china, aWd evei^ v.x)m in the house 
was m a short time strewed with the 'fraguients. The chairs and 
tables joined, at last, in the tumUlt, and things k^ked altogether so 
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serious and inexplicable, that the neiR hours, dreading that the Jiouse 
itself w uld next be seized with a ^;'‘bf motion, and tutnblo^abont 
their eun:, left poor Mrs. (lohlitig fo bear thi nint of it J)v herself, 
The^hoSv in this case was soleamlyr< inonstrated rdth. and urged to 
takc^ its departure ; bflt the demolitnvn continuing as great as before, 
Mrs. G-olding finally made up hev nind to quit house alt<»ge(her. 
She took refuge with Anne iiol 'nsim ip the house of a neighbour^ 
but h’ IW m \ crockerv s>einf; immediately suhjecied to the same 
perseculio;!* he » os relu(‘taiitly compelled t » givi‘ Ikt notice (o quit. 
The o 1 Is -y thus forced back to her own house, ondunn* the disturb- 
ance for some days longer, wlu n suspecting that Anne Hobinson was 
the cause of all the mischief, she dismissed her froimlier sereiet*. The 
extraordinary appearances iiiiuiediately ceased, and were ncv<*r after- 
wards renewed ; a fact which is of itself sufticient to point <uit the 
real disturber. A long time alYtTwaHs, Anno llobinson eonlessed 
the whole matter to the Reverend Mr. Brayfield. TJiis geutlcniau 
corituh'd the story to Mr. Hone, who has publisluni an explanation 
ot liie mystery. Anne, it appears, was anxious to have a eh*ar house, 
to carry on an intrigue w ith lu‘r l(»ver, aruf resorhnl to this trick to 
eff<‘ct licr purpose. “ >he pl{w^‘d the china on the shelves in such a 
manner that it fell on^he slightest motion, and attached horsediairs 
to other artiele.s, so that she* could jerk them down from an adjoining 
room without Ixnng per<*eived by any one. Site was exeeedirrgl'^ <iex- 
terous at this sort of w ork and wonhl have proved a fonnidal^^e civa' 
to many a juggltn by profession. A full explanation of the w holo 
afiair may Ix^ found in tie- Even^-tJay Book* 

The latest instmeo ot the popular ^janici occasi*^»ed by a lionae 
8npi>obcd to be haunted, occurred in Scotliirid* in w inte/ of tlic 
year 1838. On tlie 5tli on>eeeinl)er, tlio fniriaies of the farm-hou.sc 
of Baldarroch, in the district of Banchory, Al>erd(^eimhire, were 
aiarmcd by observing a grea' iiunil»er of sticks. jubblc-stoncH, and 
clods of earth ilying about twcur yard and prerr»ises Tiie-w eijde'i«% 
vonred, but in vain, to discor^r who w as tluT d«‘liiiqucnt ; and tim 
st»ov t‘r of stones continuing for five days in sln^c^^'^sion, they came at 
last lo the conclusion tliat the de^ and Ids iinj)s were alone the 
cause of it. The rumour soon spread over all that ^*art, of the coun- 
try, aed hundreds of pcrsons^eaine from far and near, to witness the 
antics of rtio levils of Bf Idarroeh. Aftt*r the fifth day, the shower of 
clods and stofies cecaed on the outside of the premises, and the scene 
shifted to the iate^or, S|>oon8,\nive8, plates, rnusiard-pots, rolling- 
pins, and fUt appear©^ suddenly jndu^d with the power of 
self-motion, and w/ ra»w'kirki from room to room, and rattled dow n 
ike chimneys in a bianner which no^odj could account for. Tim lid 
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a^u»tard-pot was put into a cupboard by the »ervaut-girl in the 
presduce of scores of people! and i*i a few minutes# afterwards aame 
liouucing,, down t|ie chimney, to the consternation of every body. 
There was also a tremendous knocking at Ihe ddors and on th« roof, 
and pieeeH of stick .and pebbie^st^ucs ratiletf against the windows 
and broke them. <The wKIe neighbourhood was a scene of alarm; 
and not only the vulgar, but persons of education, respeotaWe farmers, 
vv'itliin a cii’clo of twenty miles, expressed!’ their belief i^^e supema- 
tural cliaracter oF these events, and offered up devQiut prayers to be 
prcHcrvt’d from the machinations of iho Evil One. T4iO»note of fear 
being once sounded, the visitors, as is generally the case in all tales 
of wonder, strovs with each other who should witness the most ex- 
traordinary occurrences ; and within a w eek, it was generally believed 
in tluj parishes of Bamdiorv-Tenian, Drumoiik, Durris, Kincardinc- 
O'Neil, and all the circumjacent districts of M earns and Aberdeen- 
shire, that the devil had been seen in the act of hammering upon the 
house-top of Baldarroch. One old man asserted positively that, one 
night, after having been to see ilic strange gambols of the knives 
and mustard-pots, he mel^ the phantom of a great black man, “ who 
wlieoled round his head wdtli a whizzhig noise?, making a wdnd about 
his ears that almost blew' his bonnet o9‘,” and that he'was haunted by 
him in this manner for three miliia. It was also affinued and believed, 
that all iiorscs and dogs that approached this endhanted ground were 
immediately atfcctod *, that a gentleman, slow of faith, had b(?on cured 
of his incredulity by meeting the butter-churn jumping in at the door 
as he liimsclf was going out ; that the roofs ftf houses had been torn 
oir, and that several r eks rn the corn-yard had danced a quadrille 
together- to il.c soup<l of the dovil's bagpipes re-echoing from the 
mount ain-tops. The W'omen in the family of the persecuted farmer 
of Biddarroch also kept their tongues in perpetual motion; 8W’<dling 
w iih tluur strange stories tlie tide of popular W'onder. The goodwrife 
c herself, *ond all her servapts, said that;* whenever they went to bed, 
they were attacked W’fth stones and other missiles, some of w'hicli 
eaiiH' below the blankets and gently tapped their toes. .One evening, 
a shoe suddenly darted across a garret where some labourers w'ere 
sitting, and one of the men, who attempted to catch it, swore posi- 
tively that it wac. so hot and heavy he y as unable to hold it. It was 
also said that the bearbeatcr (a sort of mortar used to bruise barley 
in) — an object of such w'oight that it^^requires severs! men to move it 
— spontaneoasly left the bam and flew ovw the honsd'-iop, alighting 
at the feet of one of tli© servant-maids, »»nd hitting her, but without 
hurting her in the least, or tven gausing her Any alarm ; it being a 
fact well known to her, that all objects thus thrS^ about by 
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dovillos^ their 8|>ecific gravity, and « /d iiagm nobody, even tjfough 
they fell upon a person head. 

Auoojjf the persons drama to }:taidan‘^ byithesi (»#currenocs 
wore the heritor, tl>o«auinistor, and fed elders of the ICirfc, under 
whose Buperintendence an invest^etton was im^iediately eoirimonced. 
Theii prweedinfis were not prolnnlj^fit/d for sojfe Jays ; and, in the 
moiin j mj >ur contim cd i* travel through iD tho Highlands# 
a^aguiff'U.^ ndt mysterious iicident tho farther it got from liome. 

, It wat sold, tljrft when the goodwife put her potato-p<'*' on the tire, 
each jx>tato, as tin? water boil(‘d. changed into a demon, and grinned 
horribly at her as she lifted the Jid ; that not only chairs and tables, 
btit carrots and turnips, skipped along the floor in the merriest man- 
ner imaginable ; that shoes and boots w'eut through all the evolutions 
of the Highland fling without any visible w earers directing their 
motions ; and tliiil a piece of meat detached itself from the hook on 
■which it hung in tho pantry, and placed itself before tho fire, whence 
all the efforts of the people of the house were unable to remove it 
until it was thoioiiglily roasted t and that then flew up the chim- 
ney with a tremendous bang. At Baldarroeh itself the belief was not 
quite BO extravigant tho j..rmer was so coutinced that tho devil 
and his imps were nlono the eauac^of all the disturbance, that he 
travelled a disiuiico of forty miles to an old conjuror, namq^ Willie 
Foreman, to induce luui,' for a handsome fee, to' remove the encLani- 
ment from his proper y. There w ere, of course, Bome senHtfjJo ana 
educated people, who, ^'’ler Btripping the stcri' s elreulated of their 
exaggeration, attributed “ll the rest to one or othei of two cauHes : 
first, that some gipsies, or strolling meiTdiraitts, hidden in the ]u>igh- 
bouriiig plautaiion, were amusing iheiiijelvA hy*working on the 
credulity of the country people ; or, secondly, that the inmates of 
Baldarroeh carried on this dceejition themselves, for Borne rcjiBoii or 
other, w'hich was not very chjir to any body. Tho last opinion gained 
b’lt few believers, as the fatmer luul Ids familf w’cru much re^pec'ted* 
.md BO many persons had, in the most open manner, expressed thiMr 
belief in the supernatural agency, ^lat they did not like to Htultily 
themselves by confesHing tliat they liad been deceived. 

J^i last, after a fortnight’s eontinuanee of the noises, tlie \\bolo 
trick was discovered, '.fiio im servant lasses w'erc «i*rietly examined, 
and thou comHiittod to prison. Jt appeared that lliey were alone at 
Idp Iwittom whole aflaarfand that the extmordizLary alarm and 
credulity pf tlv " master and mist^ss, in the flrst instance, and of 
the neighbours and coimtrf peo|fle afrrfwards, made their task com- 
•paratively eapy«;j A little common dexterity was all they had used ; 
and, being themeclves unsuspected, they swelled the alarm by the 
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won^rful Btoriea they invented. It was tliey who loosened the 
brichirin the chimneys, and j^actjd tlie dishes in. siwih a inannor on 
the shelves, that Jliey fell on the slightest motion. In short, they 
played the same tricks af! those used by the servant girl at *StoelrweIl, 
with the same resuKs, and for the s^rae purpose— the gratification of 
a love of niiscliief. cThey wore no fi*x»ner secured in 4he eount% gaol 
than the noises ceased, and morfi people were corivineecl that human 
agency alone had Worked all the wondtw. fewOf^f the most 

devoutly superstitious still held out in their first belief* and refused 
to listen to any explanation. * • 

These tales of haunted houses, especially those of the last and 
present century, I owever they may make us blush for popular folly, 
are yet gratifying in their results; for they shew fhat society has 
made avast improvement. Had Parsons and his wife, and the other 
contrivers of the Cock Lane deception, lived two hundred ^-^ears earlier, 
they would not perhaps have found a greater number of dupes, but 
they would have been hanged as witches, instead of being imprisoned 
as vagabonds. The ingenious Anne l^obinson and the sly lasses of 
BaldarrocU would doubtiess have met a similar fate. Thus it is 
pleasant to reflect, that though there wia^' be as much foUy and cre- 
dulity in the world as ever in one class of so(dety, there is more wis- 
dom and mercy in another than^wer were known before. Lawgivers, 
by blotting from the statute-book the absurd ok* sanguinary enact- 
ments of their predecessors, have made one stop tow ards teaching the 
people. Jt is to be hoped that the day is not far di.stant when law - 
givers will teach the people by some more diiVet means, and prevent 
the recurrence pf delusbns like these, and many ^'^»orsc, w Inch niiglit 
be cited, by uriiig io every child born within their dominions an 
education in accordance w ith the advancing state of civilisation. If 
ghosts and w itches are not yet altogether exploded, it is the fault, 
not so much of the ignorant people, as of the law and the government 
4iiat ha^io neglected to enlighten them.^ 
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La furidondaiiic — la foridoixloii, 

Vive Itt liiridoiidainr 

K ]»ojmlar IiumourH a ^jreat oity are 
n novpr-failiiij; fiourct* oramuHeiTienl to 
the mail whoso sympathioH aro hospit- 
aiilc eilough to oiiihrai'o ail his kind, 
and who, rofinod thougii h<* may he 
himmdf, will not hikht at the humble 
wi^ or grotesque peeuliarit ieH of the 
lioozing moohanio, the Kijualid b(‘ggar. 
•<*ie vieious urohiii, and all the motley 
gr<>up of the idle, the rookless, and the 
iinitati^'e that sw'arm in the alleys and 
broailways of a metropolis. Hlle who 
w alks tlirough a gn*at oity to Ibid sub 
jeots for woepi^g may tind pfciity at 
every <‘ornor U' w ring his lioart; but 
lot such |L in:yi walk on hi.s course, 
and enjoy his gi^of alo”o — w o arc not 
of those wJio would at^eomjiany him. Th<‘^iusorios of us poor earth- 
o Wellers gain no allev’atioii from the sympathy of those w ho merely 
hunt them out to be pathetic >ver tliem, Tiic \veeping philos<.)pher 
too o%'ii impairs his oyesiginr by hU woe, and beeoineis unaye froni^ 
} ‘ tears to see the remedieK rfi.*!* the evils whlMi he deplores, llnis 
it v^iil often be found that the man of no tears is the truest pliiian' 
thropist, as lie is the best pliysieianVvho wears a cheerful face, ev«*n 
in the w orst of eases. 

Scf'jnany pens have been «imployed to point ou^Oj^e miseric^s, and 
so many ft) condemn the crimes and vices, and more aeriou.s follies of 
the multitude, thr' ours shall not increase the number, at least in 
t b»s chapter. Ou’*^ prc« y t tasC shall be less ungracious, and w an- 
dering through viif buv blunts of gr^t cifies, we shiUl seek only 
for amusement, and nete as we pass a fjf of the harmless follies and 
wthimaiea of the }^br. 
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And, first of all, walk where we will, we cannot help hearing from 
ever^jftide a j>hraae repeated ^ ith delight, and received w ith laughfer, 
hy men w itb hard liond.'. and dirty faces, by saucy tiutcher-lads and 
CTrand-l)(>ys, by lortse women, by hackney-coachmen, cabriolet- drivers, 
and idle fellbws who loiter at the cornerw of streets. Not^ne litters 
this phrase without producing a lawgh from all within hearing. It 
seems npp]i(!abie to ‘every eircurastani^e, and is the universal answer 
Ho evei'y question ; in short, it is the favourite slang p'ft^'usc of the 
day, a phrase that, while its brief season of popularity^ la-^ts, throws 
a dash of fun and rroliosoraeness over the existence of» squalid poverty 
and ill-rf'qiiited labour, and gives them reason to liugh as .\Veil as 
their more fortunate fellows in a higher stag© of society. 

London is ixH^iliarly fertile in this sort of phrases, which spring 
up suddenly, no one knows exactly in what spot, and pervade the 
w’hole po})u1ation in a few hours, no one knows how. Many years 
ago the favourite phrase (for, though but a monosyllable, it was a 
phrase, in itself) was Qn oz. This odd word took the fancy of the mul- 
titude in an extraordinary degree, and very soon acquired an almost 
boundless moaning. When vulgar wit wished to mark its incredulity, 
and raise a laugh at the same time, there was no resource so sure as 
this popular piece of slang. W’^heii a'man was asked a favour which 
lie did not choose to grant, he marked his sense of the suitor's unpa- 
ralleled unvsmupiion by exclaiming Quoz! When a mischievous urchin 
M ishod to annoy a passenger, and create mirth for Jiis comrades, ho 
looked him in tlie face, and cried out Qttoz ! and the exclamation 
never failed in its object. When a disputant was desirous of throw- 
ing a doubt upon the veracity of his fqiponeut, and getting summarily 
rid of an arguiiicnt wldch hd could not overturn, lie uttered the word 
Quoz, With a cVr.item'()tuou9 curl of liis lip and an impatient shrug of 
his shoulders. The universal monosyllable conveyed all his meaning, 
and not only told his op[W}nent that ho lied, but that ho erred egre- 
giously if he thought that any one was such a nincompoop as to be- 
him. Every dehougt' resounded wnth Quoz ; every street-comer 
Was noisy w ith it, and every wall for miles around was chalked 
with it. 

But, like all other earthly things, Quoz had its season, and 
passed away aa suddenly as it arose, never again to be the pet and the 
idol of the |>cf'ilaoe. A new clairanut drove it from its plade, and 
held undisputed away, till, in its turn, it was hurled, from its pre- 
eminence, and a successor appointed in its stead. 

** Jflkai a shochiim had hat T was the phrase that waa next in 
vogue. No sooner had it income universal, than thoosdnda of idle 
but sharp eyes were on the Watch for the passelige^whoae bat shewed 
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my kowtjrer flight, of aaciool se* /iv. Immediately the nry 
arose, ai^a, like tho war-whoop of lh( repeatedaby a 

hundred discordant thtouta. Ho s wiso||(ui« who, finding him- 
self under these circamstanoet • the oh -'ired of nil . boro 

hLs honours meekly. • He who ahewr i mptoms of ill-feeling at <hn 
imputations cavt upon his hat, out’ oru ght upon h .nnclf redoubled 
notice- ^ Tho u^'^h soon perceive ’ bother a man is ^rv it able, and. if 
of ihoi’' .Xf\ ;hcy lovejtoma’.e sport of him, ‘When such a man, • 
and with sueb 1, passed in tliose days thr nigli a crowded neigh- 
boiirho< vl, r ipi^ht think himself fortunate if his annoyaucos were 
confined to the shouts and c :es of the populace. The obnoxious hat 
was often snatched from his head and thrown into tlie gult('r by some 
practical joker, and then raised, covered with mud, ui»on tlie ciid of 
a stick, for the admiration of the spectators, wliohcld ilieir sides witli 
laughter, and exclaimed in the j>auses*of thoir mirth, 0/t, n-haf a 
shoching had hat!'* “ What a shocking had hat!'* jVlany a nervous 
poor man, whoso purse could but ill spjire the outlay, doubtless p\ir- 
cha.sed a now hat before tlie time, p order to avoid exposure in this 
manner. • 

Tlie origin of thi6r8i’'gu]ar^"'ing, which made fun for the- mtdro- 
polis for month#, is not involved in the same obscurity as that which 
shrouds the origin of Quoz and some fibers. There had been a hotly 
contested election fo»’ the Jy'W'^-^ugh of Southwark, atid oneofiho ©<in- 
didates was an eminent ha' ter. This gouileman, in eanva8.sing tiic 
electors, adopted a somewhat professional mod** of couciliatiil^ their 
good-will, and of l^rdnug them without lettiin, them pi rccivo that 
they were bribed. Wheir ver he called upon or met a vottu' \\h<>!<e 
hat . was not of the best material, or, Ccing*so, hau seen its best 
days, be invariably said, What a shockhm had hetl gnu have got ; 
ca!f at my warehouse, and you shall have a n* w one r Upon the 
day of election this ciremnsta u;e wa.^ remomhered, and liis oppo- 
uents made the most of it, J/y inciting the crov^d to keep up an 
inc 3ant cry of '* What a shooting had hat all the time tho iiouov: 
able cundidato was addressing them. From Soutliwark tho phrase 
sprouti over all London, and reignedK/or a time the supremo slang of 
tho season. 

Ilopkcy Walker, dorixx*d from the chorus of a popular ballad, w'aa 
also high in fav our at one jime? and served, like its pAitiece.ssor Quos, 
to answ er allQ|Ue8ti''ns. In the course of time tlie latter word alone 
became the favouri^t* * , and was tittered w ith a peculiar drawl upon tho 
first syllable^ a sh^ifp tuiti upon the last. K a lively servant girl 
was importuned for kiss fty a fbllpwrfho did not care abotit, she 
oocke4 W “ WjiO^er r If a dgstman a^ked his 
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frien(]l for the loan of a BhiUm^, and his friend was either unable«or 
unwiKing to accommodate hifb.the probable answei, he would leceive 
was, “ Walktr r , 1 f a drunken man was reeling about the streets, 
and a boy oulhscf his eoat-tails, or a man knocked his hs hov^r his 
eyes to make fun 6f him, the joke was, al way's accompanied by the 
same exclamation, '^’his laAtodfortwoorthree.noriths, and“ Walker T 
walked f>fr tlic stage, never moi'e to be revived for the entertainment 
^of that or any future generation. ' 

The next phrase was a most preposterous one. jvAo invented it, 
how it arose, or where it w^as first heard, are alike rnknown^ No- 
thing about it is certain, but that for months it was the slang par 
extrUvnve of the V>ndoners, and affordc'd them a vast gratification. 
“ There he goes with his epe out /’* or “ There she goes with her ege 
oat r as the sex of tli(‘ party alluded to might be, w^as in the mouth 
of every body who knew t lie town. The sober part of the ctommuniiy 
were as triuch puzzled by this unaecoiin table saying as the vulgar 
were delighted with it. The wise thought it very foolish, hut the 
many thought it very funny, and the idle amused themselves by 
chalk ijtg it upon walls, or scribhling it upon mouumenU. But 
“ all that’s bright must fade,” even ii slang. The people grew tired 
of their hobby, and “ There he goes with his tge out w as heard no 
iuori‘ in its aecu8toin(‘d hatmts. 

Another very odd phrase came into repute ia a brief spa(*c after- 
warii.s, in the form of the impertinent and not universally apposite 
query, “ JLtsgonr mother sold hermangle?'* But its popularity w a.suot 
of that boisterous and cordial kind which ensures a long eontinuanee 
of favour. AYhat tended to impede its pi\>gress w as, that it could not 
he well iipplu''^ to the older portions of society. It consequently ran 
hut a brief career, and then sank into oblivion. Its suecessor enjoyed a 
more exteudt^l fame, and laid its foundations so deep, that years and 
tdianging fasliions have not sufficed to eradicate it. This phrase w as 
Flan up !" and it is, even now, a iDlloquiali.sm in common use. 
Ti t<K>k its rise in the lime of the B''form riots, when Bristol wiis 
iu‘arly hall’ burned by the infuriated populace. The flames were said 
to have^hr/W up in the devoted city. Whether there was any thing 
peculiarly captivating in the sound, or in the idea of these words, ia 
hanl to say ; by.t whatever w as the re^on, it tickled the mob fancy 
mightily, and drove all other slang out of the field before it. No- 
thing w as to be heard all over Ivondon but ** flare up r * It answered 
all que.^t ions, settled all disputes, was applied to all pei sons, all things, 
and all cireiimsUnces, and became suddenly the mori comprehensive 
phrase in the English langiu ge. ‘The man who had overstepped the 
bounds of decorum in his speech was said to hxwe^iaradup ; he who 
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Imdpaid nsitn too ropealcd to tlie j(*ddai<iajj:i‘d inVoji- 

8(Kjuenee, hnd,/fowi To pxit ore’: Vli iw passion', iottroll 
<nit on f. ivM'tnrnal ,aid ulnnn a Oi ij^bbctirhcpd or oivato a 

disturlmi'.t ? in any shaj'^, was to^.m' - jk A Hover’s qi.arreJ was a 
flare up; so was a hoxin^-nmtoh l>o*^wt cii two oia. Aj^iiards in the 
streets; and the. pf<‘ncht*rs of seiKt ion •«»,(! revoltt»titui iV‘C(>mmeiided 
the Ki'.glif'iriu.i iojlarr wy> ’ike i ni Fpeiicli. So Yoat a favourite 
Avas the woj Jv* :*alt '»eo])Ie losred to repeat it for its \t*r\ sound. They 
(leligUtod in heariiii,' tluu'* own organs artieulu. it; ami 

lahuuri*i }4 rnt n, r.vheii noi r wlio eojild respond to the rail were w ith- 
in hearing, would ofttui startle the aristoeratie (*ch()4*s (tf the West 1>y 
the: well-known slang plirase of tlio Kast. Kven iffi tln‘ dead Iiours 
of the night, llie ears of those vnIio Avatehed late, or aaIio eouhl not 
sleep, were Hiiluied with the same sound. The drunkard reeling 
lumie showed that he Avas still a man and a eitizen by ealling 
v}) ! ' in the }>auses of his hiec<»ugh. .Drink )md deprived him (^t'the 
))OAver of arranging all other ideas; his intelleet vajis smik to the 
level of the brute’s; but he elung to humanity by tlu* om* last link 
of the j) 0 |)ular cr 3 \ Whde h<* e<.»uld voeiferJlte that soaud, h<‘ ha<l 
rights as an Kuglishman, and«w uld not sleep in a gutter, like a 
dog 1 OnAvards ^le wtlit, disturbing (jiiict streets and eomfortable 
people by his w hoop, till exhausted ^jat ore could support liim r'., 
more, and he rolled powerl^s into the road. When, in duo tim«* 
afterwards, the poUec'uar stumbled upon him as he lay, thutg^guar- 
dian of the peace tnvned the full light of his hmwn; on his fa(;e. and 
exclaimed, “ Here’s a |H) 0 )' {le*. il wh^ ha.s bet n ./^eW/n/ up!'* '.rhen 
came the slroteln'r, o.i wiiieh the victim of^leep.potations aa hs carried 
to tlie w ateh-house, and j>itehed into a dirty eeU, anj^o.ig a s -ore <»f 
wrebdies alx)ut as far gone as himself, wh(f saluted their new" eom- 
rad^ by a loud, long sho it oi*'Jiure vpT 

So universal was this phrusw . and so enduring seemed its popu- 
larity, tliat a speculator, who«knew not the evaneseouee of tlaug, 
esta^ 4;ed a w eekly new spapcf under its iiamT*. But lie va as like 
the man who built his house upon the sand ; his foundation giive w ay 
under iiira, and the phrase and the newspaper were waslied into the 
mighty sea of the things that w ere. The j,M*opie grew at last w eary 
of the tiouotony, and *^Jlare '* became vulgar amoj even them. 
Gradually it w^aw left to little Imys who did not knoAv the world, 
and in processor tir v sank altogether into neglect. It is noAV 
heard no more a-^a pi; ce of |^>opufar slang ; but the words are still 
used to signify any sudden ?..;yiurst either of fir^, disturbance, or ill- 
pature. • \ / 

The next phrase^ <r.hat enjoyed the fairour of the million was less 
Yoi. II, • 3C 
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concise, and scorns io har^ been originally aimed against precocious 
youtfiH who gave thctnsclves the. airs of manhood before their time. 

Dors' j/we wothri* Hotv you're ovt V was the pi*ovoking query ad- 
dressed Io 3 ^oung men of more than ronsonablo swagger, v\ho8|iioked 
cigars in the 8|rcots, and w ore false jvliiskers to‘ look irresistible. We 
have soon many a l.'onceited fellow* who couhl not suffer a woman to 
- pass him w ilJibut staring her out of countenanec, reduced at on<*e 
into his nainral insiguificanee by the nu.ro utterance of this phrase 
Appnmtioe lads and shojmien in their Sunday clothes held the words 
in abhornmec, and looked tier<‘e wlien tlicy were a\>plied tc them. 
Altogether the phrase Inul a very salutary effect, and in a thousand 
instnni'es showcf* young Vanity that it was not half so ])retty and 
engaging as it thouglit iUolf. What rendered it so provoking was 
the doubt it implied as fu the capability of self-guidance jKissessed by 
llu' indivulnal to whom it was addressed. Dues your mother know 
yon rr out r was a (pierv of moek concern and solicit iuh% implying 
regret and concern that one so young and mcxpericneed in the ways 
of a great city should be allowed to wander abroad without llu* 
guidantM' of a ]>ar(‘nt. il enec the great wratli of those who verged on 
manhood, but had jiot reached it, wiumcvertlioy were made the sub- 
ject of it. ICven older heads did not like it ; and the heir of a ducal 
house, and inheritor of a w ariiOr’s name, to wliom they w'cre applied 
by a cabriolct-tlriv(‘r who w as ignorant of his rtink, was so indignant 
at Ihe nllront, that hcHuminoned the offender before the magisterial 
bench. The felh>\v had w ished to impose tipon his lordship by asking 
double the fare he was ent itled ; and when his lordship ro8ist(?d 
the demand, ho was wiKultingly asked, ‘ if his mother knew’ ho was 
out?*’ 'All l.liO'drivtrs on the stand joined in tlm query, and his lord- 
ship W’as fain to esea ])0 iludr laughter by w alking aw ay with as much 
haste Ji8 his dignit y w ouhl allow. Tlie man pleaded ignorance that his 
customer was a lord, but ofTended justice lined him for his mistake. 

"W hen this pliras*' had numbereduts appointed days, it died away 
like its prt'deoessors, and “ Tr/#e arcytn T* reigned in its stead. This 
now favourite, like a mushroom, seems to have sprung up in a night, 
or, like n frog in Cheapaide, to have come down in a sudden shower. 
One day it w as unheard, unknown, uninvented ; tlio next it pciradad 
London, E-rZfry alley resounded w itk it ; every highw'ay wasimusical 
with it, ' 

“ And to street, and lane to Ume fluiur back ' 

The one unvarying cry.' 

The phrase was uttered /quickly, ami with a shari! «o«ncI upon the 
first and last words, leaviiig the middio onebtHo more than an wipi; 
IWtioa. like all its comiwers which had been ekumeively popuku , it 
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was applicable to almost every varw^y ficiimmstuico. The b>ver8 
of a plam answer tea plain question n >1 me t at alL • lna»lenco 
made ise of it to give o^^ence ; ignorunce tlfcvoid exp-ming itself; 
and wag^'ery to create laughter. Kv* ) r new cxmiei Uito nli alehouse 
tap-room was asked* unceremonioub.v, '* tfV-o ere tfuv and if Ik^ 
looked foolish, scratched his heaj, apO lid not Ijpo what to reply, 
shoui.^ af bo'sl r 'Us merriment re. >' .ndoa on evor> Anautho- 
riiativi. a..nutMvih was not ^nfrequoi'.tly put down, u.id prcsumpliorf 
oif every i..uih ohct^iced by the Jame quejy. ^VJ]e^ its poynlarity was 
at its b -dgliL, a gentleman, feeling the hand of a thief in his pocket, 
turned suddenly round and c tught him in the act, exclaiming, “ Who 
are you ?" The mob which gathered round applaudt^ t o the very eelio, 
and thought it the moat capital joke they had ever heard, the very 
acm6 of wit, the very essence of hunnatr. Another circumstant'e {if 
a similar kind gave an additional fillip*to the phrase, and infused new 
life and vigour into it just as it was dying away. The scene oeetirrcil 
in i]»e ehief criminal court in the kingdom. A prisoner stood at tin* 
bar ; the oflenco with which he had been chaigecl was clearly ppov<‘d 
against him ; his counHtd had been heard, n#t in his defenct*, but in 
extenuation, insisting t. pon hig t’evious good life ami character as 
reasons for the V^dty cd* the court. ** And whert^ are your itnessc's P” 
inquired the learned judge who presided. “ Phrase you, iny lord I 
knows the prisoner at tin bar, and a more li()n(‘Bt('r fel]«‘ ndi '*r 
breathed,'’ said a rough ^ oict in the gallery. The olIleer.s of the »*(n*rt 
looked aghast, and tlie strangers tittered with ill nq (pressed latlgliUT. 

“ Who are youT said tj e judge, looking sudd -nly up, but with im- 
perturbable gravity, Ihe court was convulsed ; ihe titter broke out 
into a laugh ; and it w as several minute? before silence and deeorunj 
could be restored. When the ushers recovered theii^ sell -possession, 
ill y made diligent search for the profane transgressor , but lie was 
not to be found. Nobody kuc v him ; nobody had seen hiuu After 
a while the business of the couri; again procoeded. The next prisoner 
hr- • ght up for trial augured* favourably of li*8 prospects wlicn I a* 
learned that the solemn lips of the rcpcsentativfj of justice had 
utter*?d the popular phrase, as if he fc^ and ai>preciate(l it. 7’here w as 
no fear that such a judge would use undue severity. His heart was 
W'ith the people ; he understood their language a 'iu/»heir manners, 
and wbul^ inaLe allowances (Sw tlie temptations wllii^ drove them 
into crime, thr tght many of the prisoners, if w© may infer it 
from the fact Hjat t! e lear ned judge suddenly acquu'od an immense 
increase of popa’sriiy. The praise of his wxL was in every mouth, 
and ** Who are you renewed its^lease^nd remained in possesaion 
• of public favour for* another term in consequence. 
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B|it it must not be supposed that there were no interregna between 
the deminion of one slang phrase and anotlier. They did not arise 
iti one lon^ line of pnbroken succession, but shared with song the 
possession'o^ popular favour. Thu8,whnn the people were iij the mood 
for ntusic, slang advanced its claims to iao purpose ; and when they 
were inclined fbr sl^g, the sweet voice of music wooed them in vain. 
About, thirty ymrs ago London resounded with one chorus, with the 
‘jove of which every body seemed to b(j smitten. Girls’' and boys, 
young men and old, maidens and wires and widows, weie all alike 
musical. There was an absolute mania for singing ; a^d the worst of 
it was, that, like good Father Philip in the romance of T/ie Monasfny, 
they seemed utterly tinable to change their tune. “ Cherry ripe!” 
“ Cherry ripe !” was the universal cry of all tlie idle in the town. 
Every unmelodious voice gave utterance to it: every crazy fiddle, 
every cracked flute, every wheezy pipe, every street-organ was heard 
in the same strain, until studious and quiet men 8lop]>ed ilu^ir ears 
in desperation, or fled iniles away into the fields or woodlands to be 
at peace. This plague last^Ml for a tw elvemonth, until the very jiame 
of cherries hecame an aVomination in the land. At last the excite- 
ment wore itself away, and the tide of favour set in a new direction, 
Whetlier it w^ns anotluT .song or a slang phrase is d’fficult to deter- 
mine at tliis distance of lime.; but certain it is, that very shortly 
afterwa.’ds people went mad upon a dramatic subject, and nothing 
was to be heard of but “ Tommy and Jerry.'" Verbal w it had amused 
the multittide long enough, and they became more practical in their 
recreation. Every youth on the towm was geized with the fierce de- 
sire of distinguishing himself by knocking dow:; tlp^ ’* cZ/aW/W,” being 
locked up all., night in a watch-house, or kicking up a row among 
loose tvomen and black g\j«rd men in tlie low dens of St. Giles’s. 
Imitative 1>o.vs vied with their elders in similar exploits, until this 
unworthy ]>a8sion (for such it w'os) had lasted, like other follies, its 
ap}>oin}.ed time, and the town beeaiu;^ merry after another fashion. 
Ew aa next thought t!ie height of vulgar wit to answ er all questions 
by placing the point of the thumb upon the tip of the nose, and 
twirling the fingers in the air.|. If one man w ished to insult or K-nnoy 
another, he had only to make use of this cabalistic sign in his face* 
and his object, was accomplished. At every street-comer w^iere a 
group was assembled, the spectator w ho w as curious ^enough to 
observe their movements ivould be sure to see the fln^rs of some of 
them at their noses, either as a mark of incredulity, surprise, refusal, 
or mockery, before lie bad watched two minutes. There is some 
remnant of this absurd cusl ^pi to be seeu to this day ; but it is thought 
low* even among the vulgar. 
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*Aboiijt »:xteou y ear« a^o, Londoa wmu ajsS* xoftt prep<»«tc#<>u«ly 
inii8ic?il. ^J'be vox pojutH w ore itself iio jrac sijif^ng pnuHoa nf 
“ TJie 8ca, the Soa If a f t id a j/jiiioaipiier^ Ifad walked 

lltroir^h London, a nek listened to the euiveraal chor. «, liv' might have 
eonstnici'^d a very pretty theory ^ipoa love o^ tL. It'ii^jjlish for the 
sca-ftf np. e, «;r ^ ur aeknor ledge<. ^ iperiority over alt other nations 
upon t! .4 . **iVo wondejt/' ho might ha' e ^ aid, "that thi^ 

people is invi. idbj. upon the tcean. The love of it ini:;e' with their 
daily t hong hey. eelebrato it even in the market-plaee ; their 
fttreetl-niiuBtrclS excite chari.y by it; and high and low, young and 
ohl, male and female, chant lo piram in its pnjiao. Lovt* is not 
honoured in the national songs of this warlike race — Bncelnis is no 
god to tlitun ; th(*y are men of sti'rner mould, and think only of * the 
Sea, the Sea!’ and the means of conquering upon it.” 

Such would, doubtless, have been his impression if he had taken 
the evidence only of his ears. Alas, in those days for the ndined ears 
that ?m'c musical! great was ther torture when discord, with its 
thousand diversities of tone, struck up this appalling anthem — there 
\\ as no escape from ii. mi^: tovy ininstnds of Savoy caught the 
strain, and pea|^’d it ^owm the long vistas of quiet Htroets, till their 
innermost and snuggest apartments ^M*ehoed with tlic sound. M< n 
were obliged to endure th'i crying evil for full six nionth.s.dveari, d 
to desperation, and ma<lo jje«v-«iek on th<^ dry land. ^ 

Several other songs fqjrung up in due sueefe^si Ui aftcrwarflii, but 
none of them, with the exo'‘ption of one, eutMed "All round my 
hat,” enjoyed any oxt niordinary share of favour, untii . n American 
actor introduced a vile song called " Jim tVuw^.” The iugi r sung ids 
verses in appropriate costume, with grote^|ue gestftmlntioirH, and a 
sudden whirl of his body at tl^’ elof^e of each verse. It took the taste 
of the town immediately, and ^ months the ears of orderly p(H>j>h) 
were stunned by the senscless^ehorus — 

“ Turn alxilt and whfxjl abotit, 

And do Just i»o— 

Turn about and wibei about, 

And jump, Jin Orow !*' 

Street’ininstrel . blackened tlieV faces in order to givtf|l!-oi>er effect to 
the verses; ai^fatb nless urerhins, who Imd to choose betw^cen thiev- 
ing and singing JTor t’uir I vclihcmd, look the latter course, as likely 
to be the more pr^'/itablc, a long as the public 4a«t(^ remained in that 
direction. The uSo<^»uth danoe, its accon^'animent, might be seen in 
• its full perfection q#» r^arket-nights in any great thorouglifarc* ; and 
the words of the song might^be hcari, piercing above all the din and 
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buzziof ti»e ever-moving imdtitnde. He, tlie calm observer, who 
during the hoy-day popularity of this doggrol, 

^ “ Sate beside the paWic way/ 

Thick fftrown witli auminer dust, and saw be Btream 
Of {)0tiple ti^crc was hurrying to and tro, 

Num(f. ouB as gnats ufton the evening gieam,** 

"•might have exclaimed with Shelley, that 

"Tlie luillion with fteree so..g and maniac dance, 

Obi rage aryund.” 

The philosophic theorist wo have already supposed soliloquising 
u]>on tho English eliaracter, and forming his opinion of it from 
tlielr exceeding love for a sea-song, might, if he had again drfqquMl 
suddenly into London, have formed anolher very idausible theory to 
Hceouut for our unremitting ellbrts for the abolition of the slavi'-tnuh'. 
“ llonevolent people!” he might have said, “how unbounded are 
your sympathies ! Your unhapj/y brethren of Africa, ditl'cring from 
you only in the cobctr of their skins, are so d(‘ar to \ou, ami you 
hegrudgo so little the twenty millions you have paid on tlicir belialf, 
that you love b) have a memento of tlieni continually in your sight, 
dim Crow is the representaiivo of that injured rac(j, and as sudi is 
the idol of your populace I Hye how tliey all sing liis praises ! how 
they iiutate his peculiarities ! how tiny rtqu)ut liis name in their 
moments of leisure and relaxation! They even carve images of him 
to adarii their hearths, that his cause and his sutFcriiigs may mnew 
be forgotten! Oh, jdiilanthrop’o England j oh, vanguard of civili- 
sation !” 

Such arc ?.'fow of (he- peculiarities of tljc London multitude, wdum 
no riot^io execution, iio.murder, no halloon, disturbs the even cur- 
rent of their thoughts. These arc the wliimsies of the mass — the 
harmless follies by which they unconsciously endeavour to lighten 
llu' iojjtl of care w hich presses upon their existence. Tho wise man, 
K‘Vi*n lliough he smik at them, will not attog(Uher withhold his sym- 
pathy, and will say, “ Let them enjoy their slang phrases and tlicir 
ehoruses if tliey will ; and if t}wy cannot be happy, at kuist lekthem 
b(^ merry.” To the Englishman, as w ell ft.s b> tli<‘ Frenchman of whom 
jlerangcr sings, *here may be some comfort in so small a thmg as a 
song, and wt? may own witli him thai. 

Au i^onplo atlrlstc 
Ce vciidra 
C'tnit la OAV]>siOLJB ! » 

0 «ru* I 

C<B£ 1a eivoRioiBi'* 
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‘ Jack. Whort. snail wo find •in h set of pni) ttcul j)h',.o»(>pln.rs, who, 

to a ntai), aro abovo th«,' four of <lc«‘ h 
Tfii/, Sound tni.'u and tri.eJ 

UiMti. Of tried courajfo and iiKlrfivti/ahie > iduMlr^ ! 
y^d. Wlio is there here thaT would not dn- Ibr hli^ri«'ndP 
Itarrtf. Wlio is there i»ere #iat would betray bun fur Ins inler«ist ? 

M'it, Show mo a jpinpr of oonrtiors that could say an imj.dt ! 

J|j.i/.y»ir •/J'Thifvtn ui tke Opera. 

WnBTnKR it be that the iiiuUilutlo, ftu liug tl»c piuif'8 of poverty, 
eythpathisc ^ ith the daring^ud ingenious djcprecUtl-^pij who ta)ce away 
the riefi m|n a «u’>rrfluity, or whether it bo tho int^roat that mankitid 
in general feel for tbt? r''eord^t>r pcriloua ath^euluro, it is certain that 
tho popahici^ o^uil c<*u^^tries I'aik witli a<hnirution upon great and 
auccessftjA thxi^ves. Perl^jipo both th^st; caiiHi‘« eoiiibiue to invest 
their career with cllanns iu tho.popu&r eye. Aiiuost every cotmtry 
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in E^iropo has ita tradil ionjil thief, whose exploits are recorded with 
all the graces of poetry, and a hose trespasses 

f . • “Are <'Hod vip in rl«ymoK, 

And imnjf 1>y cliiliirwi in sutKwedinu times/’ • < 

Those trav^llera who have made*ial.ional maimers and character* 
iwtirs their peculiar- 3tudy, hav^ often observivl and remarked upon 
this feelinjf, 'Hie learned Abbe k* lllaric, wlio resided for time 
in England at the eoniTnencement of’ the eighteenth ec.rftins says, in 
his amusing letters on the. linglisli and Fnmch natu ns, that he con- 
tinually met with Englishmen u ho wore not less vain in boaating of 
llio success of their highwaymen than of the bravery of their troops. 
Tales of their add. ess, their cuiming, or their generosity, were in the 
moutlis of everybody, and a m>ieii thief was a kind of hero in high 
roj)uto. lie adds that the moh, in all countries, luring easily moved, 
look ill general with eoneeru upon criminals going to the gallows; 
Imt an Etiglisli mob looked upon such scenes with extraordinary inte- 
rest : they deliglited k> see them go through their last trials with 
resolution, and applauded those n ho were insensible enough Iodic 
as lh(‘y had lived, braving the Jusliee both of (.tod and men: such, 
he miglit have added, as the noted robber Maepherson, of whom the 
old ballad says : 

*• Sue rantinj'ly, si- wnntfinly, 
i rtm* (kmitiiiifly jjiwd lu‘ : 

lie pkyi'il a aixi (Ittncet) it nuuid 
Ik'nifuth Itu' gullows Iri'o." 


Among those traditional tliiives the niosi< noted in England, or 
p(*rhap8 in any country, is Eohiii iiood, a name which popular aflf’ee- 
tion has encirelid with a peculiar halo, He robbed the rich to give 
to the )>oor;‘’ and hisret^'ard haBbeon an immortality of fame, r. 
titlie of which would be thought more than sutFicient to recompense 
a benefactor of his species. Homanco and poetry have been emulous 
tp make, him all their own ; and the forst of Sherwood, in which he 
rimmed with his merry inen, armed with their long bows, ami clad 
in Limioin green, has become the resort of jnlgrims, and a (lassie sM 
sacred to his memory. The few \Trtues he htid, which would have <?a- 
sured him no praise if ho had been an luuu-st man, hav(5 been blazoned 
fortli by popular. renown during seven s-iee(*sfiive centt.ries, ant? will 
never he forgotten while the English tongue endures. His’ charity 
to U»e poor, and his gallantry and r(‘spcet for women, have made him 
the pre-eiwiuent tidef of all the world. 

Among Ivnglish thieves of a later djjte, W’ho has not heard of 

* &bak(peido'ii gf /Atcretia, , 
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Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, Jonafcfe. and Jack Shcppai’d* 

tifo&e kni^iits of tlie road and of tHe ^ peculnr chivalry 

formed at onco' llie droj.d and the dff'iifhi o? ETir^aud during the 
eighteenth century ? Turpinle faii^e i.» ’'ukriowa (ti no jjoHion of the 
malc^ population of klnuland aft-er thn have iitiaiiiv 1 the age of ten. 
His woudrous rid ' from Londoii\to Yei k has erid^an .l him to the im* 
agineiloJi ef *ii. L >as; his ci jcltyii [ ladiiij an oA wv.mau np<m a fire, 
to fort‘* ^ . k' idl him where she mid hidden h<jr money, is ri'garde^ 
as a go'^'l jo*r< ; ^nd hi.s prou i hearing upon the seaiil^l * is looked 
upon Ub av5it»uft.i8 aeficu. "piif* Abhe le Blanc, w’ritmg in 1737, says 
ho 'wh comimially entertained n itJi stories of Turpin — how, when 
ho robbed gentlemen, he would genenmsly leave them enough to eon* 
tinuo their journey, and exact a pledge from them never to inform 
against liim, and how serupulou.s sneh gentlemen were in k(‘t*i>ing 
their word. He w as one liay told ii story witli w hieii the relator was 
in the higliest degree delighted. Turpin, or some other noted rohber, 
stopped a man whom he knew to be very rich, with (lie usual saluta- 
tion — “Your niom'y or your liiVF' but not finding more than five 
or SIX guiiiea.s abotii Jiiui, he t<K)k the Jibefty of entreating him, in 
th(< most aifahle inanuei, never t come out so ili-provided ; adtiiug 
that, if ho fell ^n witj^ him, and ho had no more than such a pnitr} 
sum, he would give l)iin a good liekijg. Another story, told by e\a 
of Turpin’s admirers, w as' jif a robbery he had com mitted upon a . 
Mr. C. near Cambridge Tie took from this gentleman his wateli. 
Ids snuff-box, and all iii.- money but tw’o shillings, and, befortf he left 
him, required Ills wo d r*rho amr that he wcalu not cause him to lie 
pursued or brouglit b' lore a justice. The promise being given, they 
both parted v<*ry (’ourteously. They aftT'rw^afds met At Newuuarket, 
and renewed their aeipiaintanee. Mr. C. kept^liis vford religiously ; 
h^ riot only refrained Yom giving Turpin into custody, hut made a 
boast that he had fairly w^on . ome of his moiu'y back again in an 
honest way, Turpin offered to bet w ith kirn on some favourite Jiorse,^ 
and ’Ir, C. accepted the wager with ns g(x»d a grace as he eoutd Jiu . e 
done from the best gentleinaif in Kngland. Turjiin lost his bet and 
paid jt irnmcdiak'ly, and was so .smiti^m with tin* generous behaviour 
of Mr. 0., that he told him how deeply he regretted tliat the trilling 
affair which had happern.‘d betwc(*n them liid not pennit them to 
drink together.* Tb.e narrubiftof thiM anc<*clott‘ was proud that 
England was/die lur hplace of such a highwayman,* 

• The Ablx^ in t^e (W v^^llUllo, Iff the letter .N’o, 7 '\ «d<lre«*ei:l to Moa!*ii'«r do 
Puiron, {fives the fyir *n)r < ?ii(* iwrtieulaifl of th<' of 1737, which are iiuti 

without intcrCiAi at u,’-* <’ni if it w|jre Hhewthe va.il improvemont which haa 

taken {due.; «inie (hut {wr<'.{|j|. **fi iu UAitui in tra/ldUnir tii put ten or ft do%en guJnoaa 
• *eparate p><.;kel, ti.st tribute to the fir«t*l^at coiiksh to denmd thorn; tho tight 01 
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Not le»« Jamiliar to tlie,j>eople of England ia’tlio career of JairV 
Bheppfird, a» bruttd u ruiliaf^ a«i over disgraot^d hi^ country, but Mjo 
haa claims upon the popular iulVniratiou which a^^ very gencniUy 
aclinowhnlJ|[<yL Iftj did not, liko BobiuJTood, plunder the rich to re- 
lievo the poor, nor roii with an lu couth sort of*ai>urteHy,lild^ Tutpin ; 
but he escaped frosM Newgate witjF\ho fetters on Ids limbs. This 
acliiovemcnt, ni^re than once r^'peated, has encircled liih felon J>ro;v 
%itli tlie wreath of^iinmorbility, and made him quite a j>atfe‘rn thief 
among the populace, tie wis no more^han twenty -Ihri* yoars of age* 
at the time of ids execution, and he died muc\{>iti«l by the crow<l. 
His adventurcH w'cre the sole topics of convcrsaiion for fnonUiS; the 
print.-Hhop8 were lllh.'d w ith his efligies. and a fine ])ainting of him 
was made by Sir Itichard Thornhill, The following eonjplimentary 
vcrHcs to the artist appeared in the lirithk Journal of November 28 th, 
172t; 

“Tlwrnhillt ’tUthUu* tu I’auK* 

'J h’ obncuiv, aiid raiRC Ihr huujidc uuino- 
'to iTjak** tlto form oludi’ lht‘ 

.VthI Shopivard from r»l»Uvioii «inc ' 

Aix.'lt* AW'SMHltT dri'w ■ 

(/‘tt’Hur to Auri’liu^ clui^‘, * 

('roniweU in T.UIv'a workn doth 

And Sla'pjaTd, ‘nmnddll, li\ics in lloiu !” 

This was a very e<iuivocal sort of coinplimt at, and luiglii have 
ineant^tliat if Ajudles wore worthy to paint a monarch, Thornhill 
w>is woriliy to ])aint a thief. But the artist did not view it in that 
light, nor <li<l the public ; for they coashh »w‘d 1h • verses to be very 
neat, pointed, #n(l flaUerinu. Bo high difekis fame, that he w as 
thoughia vei’J'^fit sibjeci for the .stage; and a pantomime enter- 
tainment, called Harlequin Jack Sheppard, was devised by ojic 
Thurmond, and brotight out w iih cvmsiderublc success at Drury Lane 

which custom hns ertl*i)lifilu'd lure in favour .>f the ruhlnsrH, who are almost the , 
hl^iway eun’cynrs in KngUud, Imts mad# this mvc.sj<ury; and acmrdingly the 
c»Ul these fellows flic ‘tJciith'mcn of Hoad,’ the /rovernment letting thorn 
cxereiso th»ir jurJsdiotian ujhih traveUers without giving them any great moltHitatkm. 
To aay tho truth, they coutont tlu uisotrcs with only takitig the money of those who 
obey without disimtiug; but uotw ithsitAding tludr bol^^^l!ll humanity, the lives Ilf those 
who endeavour to get awiiy are 1^0! alwsy.s «afe. They are very strict and severe in 
levying tlieir impost j ;,*jd if a muu has not wherewithal to pay them, he may ran the 
chance of gctthiisfliJIlisrlf kniN.di.ed on the head ft^his jioverty. • • 

About fitYeen yoars ago, ihesc robbers, with tho view of rnamtafrdnf tholr rights, 
fixed up pajH'fs at the tbiors of rich people about London, expressly ^irbidding ^all iisr- 
sous, of wluitsocver qiudity or condition, fronflfeohig (»ut of town without ten guineas and 
a watch alMiut thvm, on pain death. In bad tlmc{\|kwhcn thfrg is little or nothing to 
gv>t on the ro;uls, these tv Honrs asscn:^>lo in gangs, to raise* contiibathsis even iu 
London itself, and Uic watehn)ea\.ddom trouble tUemsekes to liiterlSsire with them I8 
their ii ooatiou.** 
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Theatre. All the scenes were prlnicl i-acm ture, including the 
public*huu 80 that the rablier fi'cqucii’M ih MrjJa'i, ai^l the 

conUeraned coli f*'oui vliich he liad fKP his v*st*ai'^' 

The Mr. ViHcttc, tlie* f .lit r v>t‘ the Xm4^<th\ pul)- 

lished ii‘ I76?f relates a curbtbsu '^cnii. ii, which* hr wiy-s n IViend (4 
h's*h»»t'./ d by a st)eot>»^ vttchcr td)oui^l.o time of Jack’s 

execution rator, after auiiuml^’crtiji^r on tlic «greaj. care men 

took o, tl'( rUiodies, and the liltle care they btv' tow ci! upon their 
souls, coniinuod^s loliow's. by way of e.vRniplityiu't the jiosilion ; — 
“ AVehavo avetharkable instani'e of this iu a notorious uialofaetor, well 

* {jiiK'C tho pulilicatum of the firh( vJUioa nf lliih vctlnuu'. .lui'k S)i£’(i|j;»nlV atlvoulurort 
have bcou revived. A novel ujmn the real or lahulous hi.sii*r> of tuir^lar lo»s aitordi-dr 
by its extraordinary popnlarity, a i'nrthir oxemidiiicution jd'thc alli^'^atuaifi in lln- text. 
The Sijuth Jteport uftha JnupvrtQr oj' Prittontt for the yorth<’rn lUefrivtr if lUnjhiihf rontiiins 
a muss of inrommiion upon the in'mieions flftw^ of sueh nanaiKT.'-, ;mil ol' ila- 
f< iiKc led upovi them. The luspcei ir eiumiued several hoiis atlendiinr Ihe pvhnei sehiuil in 
f.u< New liailcy at MaucUesiei", fVoia whose evnlcnec the tollowing pashauort ]M.‘ani*p upon 
tl )0 uhjfset are extraoted : 

“J. L. (aged 14). Thetirs* time 1 was (‘ver at the tln'atr(> wii!» to «<»(« 
njcrc were two or throe boj '* near to <•"' house w'ho were going, and Hiey asKf-d mo. 
I took sixpence from the money I unctl • Juv Aip weekl? lor ohdlu’s. The next time f 
went, vvhicii was the week Jltor, I horri^Msi the money from a buy j I retnrne<l ji to him 
the Saturday ailer^ I t hop^ went many tlmi’K. I tool* the money from m;. mother «>nt of 
her pocket as she was sitting (low, and 1 Ig'Sidu her. There* was more than sUpy i,in 
her pocket. I got u great lo\e for the theatre, taid stoh; from pe(»j»h* (tften to gyj the ,/ 
thoujhi IhU Jitvk ti’hejipui ! fT- a rlaerfvlknc for inakingbis « Hcape.uol * obbinj.? hi^ tniihl^^r. 
JfJ could ijft out if ifaol, I ihvtk I ehouhl b( ns vU ' cr nn '•>«/.* ’ttir, alter all ftis evploiis, 
he got done at Ism ?. I ha^’c Irid J book out of a library .'ji . kh Fi- M. t lu.n i/md 1 vvo- 
pence li book for three vo/onr' .o a ilao got Rickard Tu pin, ‘i» two vo 'ouck, atift p.iid l Ih> 
same, i have seen DU i v ViV, and think the Artful J'odger is v('r; like horn** <d Mm 
boys here, I am here f«»r pi king a pocket of '£hl. 

“11. C. (aged 16). When we camo to Manch*‘Nl.<g, I v^ ut to tt ■' play, if.jd <<aw Jmk 
S'lcppardWxc. fiist night it earau out. There wore pictures of him e*.emt the istreets on 
l^ards and on the walls ; (rt.tj of tlu .i v,!i,s hia picking^a pom-t in*t)u,i clnnfh, I likid 
Jack Sheppard XiWwXy. lUadnotbeop prison t her'. 1 was ctn)>loYcd itt a wan liKOrin 
at tu, Cd. a w'cok, and wtis allowed tk». rut of it for myself, and with that J vNcnt icguhw ly 
t'' *^'e play. I saw Jack Sheppard ti^crwanls fo* ' times m wnc wisi'k. I g£>t the mom y 
O .i-of my raonoy-bag by stealth, mid ^ith<>ut my mastcr'.s knowledge. J once borrowed 

10/, f'l my mother’s name from Mrs. 1 1* sbojtkeejicr, wi^i whole she u.>cd deal; • 

went to the play with it. • 

M'D. (aged 16). I have hoard ol Jack SheppurU: a lad whom J know told me of 
It, who had seen it, and said it was rare fun *m\\c. him l»ri.!/.k out ot prison. 

“ J. L. (aged 11). Has boon to the play twice, and sojui Jack Shppard, Wont with his 
brother the iirst ime, aud by h..m»df the second. I hwik tin* tnuiuy to go a sc<*oiui time 
jut of ISfiother's house. <vjV the cbiinnef-piecp, where she Imd left a sixi»cu()o, It was the 
Irst night k Shej»pt i .vas played. ^Thoro was great talk abont^t, tnd Umre were nice 
HcUycs about! '.•nil O’* . tnc w d,.*'. I thought him a very clever fclbm'; but Itineskiu 
nado the most fun. J nrst a our to thc^narkctH, and l»eguo by «l,(';ding applrs. I also 

cnew a lad, — — V has U-'insfiortcd, and went with him two or three times. 

Phe most I cv at got ‘tag id», out of a till,** • 

The JnspocU}t*6 Uepert on Javif^lc T>elinqaeticii*al Liverpool contains much matter 
kf the some kind; but yUiefent has boon alijeady q^ted to shew the injuriout efiircts of the 
Uaflcat\>u of great thieves by thonghikss notipluis. 
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knot^^n by tin* namo of Jtck Sheppard. What amazing difficolitoi 
has he ovefeornc ! m hat astoniahiRg things has ha performed ! and all 
for the sake of a 8*.ifiking, miserable oareose, hardly worth the hang- 
ing 1 lloWdexteipiisly did he pick the chain of his padlaek a ith a 
crooked nail ! how nmnfnlly he biywt his fetters asunder, climb up 
iiie chimney, wrench out an iron bar, break his way through a^siono 
wall, iniike the strong door of #dark entry fly before hiin,jyil he got 
* I poll the leads of the prison, then, fixing a blanket loathe wall with 
n spike, he stole out of tin? chapel ! Ifow intrepidly did be descend 
to the top of the turner’s house ! how cautiously pass down the^stair, 
and make hia eseajie to tlic street-door! 

’ “ t >h, that ye >rerc all like Jack Sheppard I Mistake me not, my 

brethren — I don’t; mean in a carnal, but in a spiritual sense; for I 
propose to spirit ualinc these things. W'' hat a shame it would be if 
we should not think it worth our while 1o take as much pains, and 
einplo)' as many deep thoughts to save our souls as ho has done to 
preserve his body ! 

“ Lot me exhort ye, then, to open the locks of your hearta w ith 
the nail of ri'jientance ! • Jbirst •asunder the fetk^rs of your beloved 
lusts, mount t he ehimney of hope, luk(‘ from tlicneo the bar of good 
resolution, break through the stone wall of* despilr, and all the 
strongholds in the dark entry the valley of the shadow of death ! 
Knise yourselves to the leads of divine meditaticTn, flx the blanket of 
faith with the spike of the ( Jiurch. lei yourselves down to the t.unicr\s 
hous<^ of resignation, and descend the stairs of humility! So shall 
you come to the door of deliverance from the prison of iniquity, and 
t'seape the elutches of khat qid executiom^ the*de< il !” 

.Jona|.han Ait'ild, Viose name has been immortalised by Fielding, 
was no favourite w ith the people. He had none of the virtues w'hic]|, 
(•(mibined with crimes, make up the character of the great thief. He 
was a pitiful follow, *w’ho informed against his comrades, and was 
jj^frnid </ death. This meanness was uokio be forgiven by the crow d ; 
athi they pelted him v^th dirt and stoi^ on his way to Tyburn, and 
expressed their contempt by every jxissible moans, ITow different 
w as their conduct to Turpin an^ Jack Shejipard, who died in tlieir 
neatest attire, with nosegays in their button-holes, and W'ith the 
courage that a crowd expects! It wa^anticipated that the b«dy of 
Tur]>in would Ivave been delivered up to the surgeons for d^section ; 
and the pe<iple seeing some men very busily employed ir? removing it, 
suddenly set tipon them, rescued the^body, bore itwilxfut the town in 
triumph, and then bufied ^1 in a very deep grave, tilledswith quick ^ 
lime, to hasten the progrc.ssh*’ decomposition. Jfhey would not suffer 
the corpse of their hero — of the n?an who had ritklfti fr<>mTA)ndon td 
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Yoijk ill ibur-au(l*twenty hours~to ho mangled by tfee rude hand« of 
uninaniuTly fturgrona. • 

The death of Claude Duval would appear to have been no lesa 
triumphart. Claude was a getitlemanly thief. AoJ^rdingito Butler, 
in the famous ode to fiia memory^ he • - 

# 

“ Twiffht the wiKl Arabij of llwyoad 
To rob in a more mode; 

•Take prizes more oldimiMrly than tho*« 

Who never hswi liccn bred Jihu* ; • 

^nd howslo in » more Kraecbil ftixhioti 

Tluwi e’er was known Wore to tlie dull nation.'* 

In faci, he was the pink of politeness, and his galkmtry to the fair* 
sex was proverbial. When he was eaui»:ht at last. p<*nt in “ sioije 
walls and chains and iron grates/* Iheir grief was in proportion to 
his rare merits and his great fame. Butler says, that to his dungeon 

“ramo liMlir« from all piirtH, 

'I'o <»lfer up oloHC prihonor* their Imarla, 

Wiiicli ht' received tix trihiifo dur- - ^ 

• , • • • 

Novor di<l hold kni||'ht to ndirve 
^ Dintreufrd <Uinu‘«, t»udi dreailful ft'afs urhlwe, 

Ah ftirhii; dain.HrlH t\ir hia 
W(Miid havr born iirond to undorhiko 
And, hruvrdy umhitioiiH to rodeein 
Tilt' world's loss ami their own, 

Htruvo who should have tlu' honour fo lay down, 

And ohftnjf*' a life with Idiu.” 

Among the noted thieves of France, flierels none tO compare w ilh 
^ famous Aimerigot Tthenoire, who flouri|hed1ri tluf reign Charles 

This fellow was at llie head of four or five hundred men, and 
possessed two very strong castles in Limousin and Auvergne. Tlicro’ 
was a good deal of the feudaHiaron about him. 'although he possessed 
no revenues but such a.s the road aflbrded hiii. At his deatfi he ' ‘if 
a singular will. “ J give ancf bequeath,” said the roi>bt‘r, “ one thou- 
sand»iive hundred francs to St.Geoa|re*8 Chapel, for such repail's as it 
may need; to my sweet girl, who so loyally loved me, 1 give two 
thoui^i^nd five hundred ; and the sur|du8 1 give to my companions. J 
hope the^ will all live as bfcuhers, and divide it •siifticably among 
the^. If thfty cannot agree, and the devil of contention gets among 
them, it is no of mine ; a»d I advi.se them to get a good strong 
sharp axe, and break opeN my strong-box. U^t them scramble for 
what it contains, and the d#i’il seiee the hindmost.** The people of 
i ttvergne still rev >uut with admiration Uie darinjl (eats of this brigaml 
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OF Jat«jr yoarfl, tli(3 French thieves have been such unnritigafcod 
scourdnJn as to have left hiit little room for populay admiration. The 
famous (hirhuiehcj, .whose name has become synonymous with rullian 
in tlieir Jiin<<uag<^ad none of the gefierosity, courtesy, a|^d devoted 
brav(‘r)' which are so requisite to a robber-hero. He w^as born 
at PariSt towards tl^e end of the seventeenth contury, and broken alive 
on the wheel in. November, 172t. Ho was, however, 8uHjeicntIy*popu- 
^ar to liave been |.^t‘ed at his death, and«afterward.s to#have formed 
th (3 subje(d of a much-aduvired drama, which boro his namV, and was 
played w ith groat sucfU'ss in all the theatres of Fra^jc^ during the 
years 1731, 5, and 0. In our own day the French have been more 
dbrtii/iaio in a rol^ber ; A^idoeq bids fair to rival the fuiqe of Turpin 
and Ja<ik Bheppard. Already ho has become the hero of many an 
apocry phal tale — aln'ady his coinj)atrioi8 boastof his manifold acdiieve- 
menis, and express their doubts w hether any other country in Kurope 
eotild produce a Ihud* so cl(‘ver, so aecom])li8h(*d, ho gentlemanly, as 
A'^idotiq. 

Germany has its Sihinclerhaiines, Hungary its Schubry, and Italy 
arnl Spain a whole host* of brig/md.s, whose names and exploits are 
familiar an household w ords in the mouths of the children and popu- 
lac<? of those e(»uiitrieH. - 

The Italian banditti ajre rei*.owncd over the world ; and many of 
tliem arc. not only very religious (after a fash ion J hut very charitable, 
(3iarity from such a source is so unexpected, that the people deal 
upon tltein f(*r it. Guo of them, wdien he fell into the hands of the 
police, exclaimed, as tliey led him away, “Ho fatto piil earitti!” — 
“ i have given away more in charity than«iny thr»#e convents in theso 
provinces.” Jtnd the fellow spoke truth. 

In Combardy, the pi>opIe cherish the memory of two notorioj^a 
robberfi, who nourished about tw o centuries ago under the Spanish 
govermnemt, Their „«tory, according to Macfnrlaue, is contained in 
a litlle^book well known to all the children of the province, and read 
^by^'lhem with mueli more gusto than their Bibles. 

Sehinderbannes, the robber of the Ilhine, is a great favourite on 
the banks of the river w'hich h<ii^o long kept in aw'e. Many amtlsing 
stories arc related by the poosantiy* of the scurvy tricks ho played 
off upon rich Jews, or too-presuming officers of justico-rof his piinoely 
generosity, add tittdaunted courage, in short, they are proud of him 
and would no more consent to hare the memory of hi^aohieveinentc 
diss«>ciated from their river than th% would hav<kth« rock of Ebren 
breitsteiu blown to at#m8 by gunpowder. * 

* Vot A ftiU ocQoaut of thin noio^obl)er juui indeed of 0bro(u«x thtevee and bandIU 
In generai, sw the very amusiny work tjMjf the by Mr. CtSklM Maeftihtne. ^ 
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• There ia another robber-hero, of whoso character and exploits* the 
people of Gennjvny speak adniirinoly. * Mausehl^adel was captain of 
a considerable band that infested the llhine, B'^itzerland, AlKtilia, 
and LoiT tine, duriiiff the years 1824, 6, and 6. i^ke dajk Sheppard, 
he endeared himself to the pe’>ulaco by his nibst hazardous escape 
from prison. Being confined nlf Bremen, in a i^jmgcon on the third 
story oiiho prison of that town, contrived to k't himself fhnvn 
without excjjiiig the vigihince of the sentinels, And to* swim aerosi 
the W eser, though heavily laSen with ir^ns. When about half way 
over,* he wjva twpied tty a sentinel, who fired at him, and shot him in 
the ealf of the log ; but the undaunted robluT struck out manfully, 
reached the shore, and was out of sight before tli^' otlieers of 
could gel ready their boats to follow him. He was ea})tured again 
in 182d, tried at Afaycnee, and sentenced to death. He was a tali, 
strong, hand8i)nio man, and his fate, villain ns he wa«, excitiul much 
syiripniliy all over Germany. The ladies especially were loud in their 
regri't that nothing could be done to save a hero so good-l(K)king, 
and of adventures so romantic, from the knife of the headsman. 

Afr. Charles Ala<*fnrlaiic, in speaking o^lialinn banditti, remarks, 
that the abuses of the (/atludir ridigion, with its eonfessions and abso- 
lutions. have tinded ft> promote crime of this descriptitm. But he atlds 
more truly, that priests and numks4iave wot doTio half the mischief 
which has been perpel rated by ballad-imingcrs ami story- tel krs. 3 fhe 
had said playwrights also, the list would have been complete. In fact, 
the theatre, which can only expi'ct to prosper, in a ])(HmniaTy sense, 
by pandering to the tastes of the people, continually rciuirs to tin* • 
annals of thieves and baiiditti for its ipost Javouritc heroes, 'fhese 
theatrical robbers, w ith tbeir picturesque attire, wMd hai^nts, jolly, 
^ckless, devil-may-care manners, take fP wonderful hold upon the 
imagination, and whatever their advocates may say to the contrary, 
exercise a very pernicious influence upon puldic morals. In the Id o- 
moirs of the Duke of Guiae upon the revolution of Naples in 10<|7 
and 1648, it is stated, that manners, drAs, and mode of liio of 
the Neapolitan banditti were r-»ndered so captivating upon the stage, 
thal the authorities found it nnsolikcly necessary to forbid the repre- 
sentation of dramas in w hich they figured, and even to prohibit their 
cofit&mc at tko masquerade% So numerous wcie the banditti at this 
time, tlM the duke found no difficulty in raising an army of them, 
tooiid him in his endeavours to seize on the throne of Naples, He 
thus describes tVm :* “ They* ivere three thousand five hundred men, 
ofwhom the oklost came sno|t of fivo-and^ort^ years, and the youngest 
woa above twenty. •They were talkand well made, with long black 
• liee ftl«) Phrtijpt QHnri0'(3f jKevime, toL It. p. 888. 
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Imir, for tlH‘ most' part riirlptl ; <5oal«< of ])]ack Spanish icAfclier, wUh 
Hlcevf s of velvet, or cloth of fifold ; cloth breeches with gold lacc, most 
of them scarlet ; gi^dlet; of velvet, laced with gold, with two pistols 
on ea^di sith; ; a cutlass hanging at a belt, suitably trintiri|‘d, tjiree 
lingers broad and two feet long; a l^wking-bag at their girdhs and 
a powder-flask hung gbout their ncck^vith a great silk ribband. Some 
of them carried '^relo(*k.s and c^hi^rs blunderbusses; they^iad all 
good shoes, with silk stockings, and ev(‘ry^)ne a cap of (doth of gold, 
or clotli of silver of diffeif*nt (’:olour8,*on his head, winch wa^5 very 
didightful to tlui eye.” • • • * 

Th*^ hv(jijar« Opem, in our own country, is another instance of 
the addiuiralion thai thieves excite upon the stage. Of the extraordi- 
nary BUi'cess of this piece, wlieii first produced, tlie following account 
is given in the notes io The ]>n)irUid, and (proted by Johnson in his 
Jjiveit iff' the Poefs : “This pitu^e v^as received with greaU'r applause 
than was ever kiiow'n. Ih'sides btdng acted in London sixty -three 
days without inierniption, and renewed the next season witli equal 
applause, it 8j)read irdo all the great to\Mm of England ; was played 
in many phuu^s to the IflurtietU and fortieth time ; at Bath and 
Bristol, (fee. fifty. It made its progrens into Xt'^ales, Scotland, and 
Ircdand, wlu^re it was performed twenty-four d^s suc%(*ssively, Tlu‘ 
ladies canned abo\it with Uu'ra ike favourite songs of it in fans, and 
hotises wi re furnished wit h it in screens. The fa!fu‘ of it w as not con- 
fined to lh(* author only. The person who acted Polly, till tlien 
(fi>8imre,%ecainc all at once the favourite of thcU)wn ;* herpictni'ca 
w<*re engraved and sold in great numbers ; h«r life written, books ot 
letters and verses to her^])ubysbed, and pufnphl^t8 made even of her 
sayings and jesJs. Furthermore, it drove out of England, for that 
season, the Italiatl Opera, w hich had carried all before it fortenycars.^ 
Dr. Johnson, in his life of the author, says, that Herring, afterw ards 
Archbishop of Canierburv, (^ensured the opera, us giving encourage- 
igent, iK^t only to vice, but to crimes, 1^' making the highwaynuin 
tb(* Hero, and dismissin|^ him at last uip^imishcd ; and a(lds, tbat it 
w as evert said, that after the exhibition the 'gangs of robbers werr^ 
evidently multipli(»d. The Doet doubts the a.8Bertion, giving atflris 
r(>a 9 on,tliat highwaymen and housebreakers seldom frequent the play- 
house. and that it w»a8 not possible for (yiy one to iins.giiio thqit he 
might rob with saTety, because be saw iMacheath reprieved upon the 
stage. But if Johnson had wished to bo convinced, benight v^ry 
easily have discovered that highwaymen and Itousebreakers did fre*. 
quout the theatre, and that nothing w as more probfShle than that a 
laughable representation of su<,^^sfill villaby should induce the young 

* l^irlalaFentoii,aa<vwik^DacheMt>r^^ • 
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and the already viciouB to imitate it. Bgsidea, there is* the weighty 
authority of Sir John Fielding, the clyef magisirato of Bow-jtreel, 
who asserted positively, and proved his assertion by the records of 
his oflice, tliat the number of thieves was greallr increased at the 
lime ^ hei* that opera was so |)opular. 

AVe have another instance of toe same result much nearer our own 
limes Schiller s JKavha^ that won^lerful playfw’ritttui by a green 
youth, perverted the taste and imagination of all the yogjng men ina 
Germany ikn aecomplislied^critic of ogr own country (Tlazlitl), 
spealiing of this ,day, says it w as the lirst he ever read, and such was 
the effect it pfbducecf on him, that it “stunned him, like a blow 
After till' lapse of tive-and4\v<‘nty years, he could not forget it ; lU 
was still, to use his on n words, “ an old dwelhu’ ii? the chambers of 
his brain,’* and he had not even then recovered enough from it t<> 
describe how it Avas, Tim high>mindcdt metaphysical thief, its hero, 
was so warmly admired, that several raw' students, longing to imitate 
a character tliey ihouglit so noble, actually abandoned ibeir homes 
and their colleges, and betook themselves to the forests and the wolds 
to levy contributions U])on travellers. They ^bought they would, like 
Moor, plunder the rich, and deliver efoquent fioliloipiies to the setting 
sun or the rising moon; relievo the poor when lliey met them, ami 
drink flasks of KTienishwith theirfree compunious iuruggc‘d mountain* 
passes, or in tents in the thicknesses of the^fori'sts. But a littii* cn- 
jicrieiice w'ondeiTully cooled tlnnrcourage ; they found that real, every- 
day robbers were v< ry unlike the conventional handittiof the sti^gc,and 
that three months in prison, with ])read and water for their fari\ and 
damp straw to lie upon, w as very w ell to read about by their own tire- 
sides, but not very agreeable to undergo tn lh«*ir own ; roper persons. 

Lord Byron, with liis soliloquising, higl^-soifled thieves, has, iu a 
sliffht d(?grce, perverU‘d tlie taste of the juvenile rhytiiers of hi; 
eountr}'. As yet, however, they ha\e shew n more good sense that 
their fellows of Gennany, and have not taken *to the woods or tin 
highways. Much a.s they aditlire Conrad the J-orsair, they \fill n > 
go to sea, and hoist the black ^ag for him. By words only, and not 
by dt^ds, they testify tlu-ir admiratkin, and delugt; the periodicals 
and music-shops of tlte laud with verses dcseribing pirates’ and 
bandits’ brides, and robber adventures of every kind,. 

But it la the playwright \fiia does most hann ; «nfl Byron has 
fewer sins^of yds nature to answer for tlian Gay or Schiller. AVith 
the aid of scenery, fine drirsacs, %nd music, and tin* very false notions 
they convey, they Vitiate Uic public taste, notjtnow ing, 

• .• “ Vuljra^^s rimcurMl 

I quelle f.^*- out U« arU jviur d^f^ftiolLr Ici major#." 


* VOL. II. 
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In tUe penn^ theatrea^afc abound in tlie poor and populous dis- 
trictfof London, and whicit are chiefly frequented by striplings of 
idle and dissolute Jiabits, tales of thieves and murderers are more 
admired, draw more crowded audienees, than any other species 
of representation. There the footpajj, the burglar, and the highway- 
man are portrayed^in their naturahcolours, and give pleasant jessoiis 
in crime to their delighted listeners. There the deepest tragedy and 
"tlio broadest farc<* are represented in th^j career of tlie^niTftlcrcr and 
flm thief, and lire applauied in proj^rtion to their (Ibptll and their 
hreadtli. There, wlienever a crime of unusual atroflijy js com;pittcd, 
it is hrouglii out afresh, uitli all its disgusting incidents copied from 
* tlie life, for tho.amusoment of those who will one day bcoonio its 
iuiitaiors. 

Witli tlie mere reader the case is widely different; and most people 
have a partiality for knowing the ndvonturt‘s of noted rogues. ICveu 
in lictioii they are deliglitful: witness the eventful story of fJil lilas 
do Hantlllaue, and of that great rascal Dou Guzman d’Alfaraehe. 
IFere there is no fear of imitati(»n. Toets, too, without doing mis- 
cliief, may sing of such heroes^whou they plcuise, wakening our aym- 
patlucs for the sad fate of .Tommy Dav. son, or Gilderoy,or Macfdierson 
t)\e .Dauntless; or celebrating in undying vr?se tin wrongs and IIjc 
ri'vengc of llic great thic/ of S/otland, Bob Boy. Tf, by tlid music of 
their s'Acet rhymes, tU<*y can convince the wi rid tliut such heroes 
are but mistaken philosophers., born a few ages too late, and having 
both a theoretical and practical love for 

'* The pootl old rule, the Biraph pluu. 

That they should tako who Ir ve »lic power, 
y I’hut titcy should kwp who onn 

the worid may perlm]»» Lecome wiser, and consent to Hainc better 
(listrihut ion of its g(»od ihing.t, by means of whieli thit'ves may beeomo 
reeoneikHl to the aj5<*, and the age to limn. The probability, how- 
( ever, s(‘ems to be, that the charmers ^\^■ill charm in vain, charm they * 
t^hT so wisely. 
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TIhtc w!uf an kiij^c philn^ojiUcr, 

M'i 0 n*iore tJ. ; world, as he pri>v«, 

AVas luaf] (*f rl^^hUsiif. --//j/i/itAt.-*. * 

* ♦ • 

AIost wr iters, in accMuntiug for the origin oftluellnig, Jerivo it from 
the warlike habits of those barbarous nations lei overran 'l-huMiie in 
. tbo early centuries of the ('’hristian era, and \vh«j*kne\v no inode wo 
effectual for 8(‘ttling their differonecH as ibe j)oint, of the s\\ord,# In 
fact, duelling, tukiui in its |»r^nitiv(j and bruUdcst aiuise, r/nans 
nothing more than coiubuling, and is the unive rsal resort of all wild 
animal8,*including man, to gain t*r defoiiH their jio.-sessions, or avenge 
their insults. Two dogs ^^llo tear each other for a bone, or two foau- 
tums fighting on a "lunghili for love of some beautifi,^l ln;n, or two 
foolfi on \Vitabledon Common, slTooting at eacli other to satisfy the 
laws of|pffendecl*}ioiiour, stand on the same footing in tins respect, 
and are each and ad ’nerc duellisl!*!. As civilisul ion advau<?ed, the 
befit-informed men I'aturally grew asliametl tjj’ >uAi a i}u*de e<f adjust- 
ing disputes, and the pro^niulgaiion of*onn5».ion wf laws for <»btaining 
reuitss for injuries wus the consetjuentMa fc?liU there \vci*e many ease* 
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in ’i^lncU the a11c^at.iong«of an a<jcuser could not be rebutted b^ any 
pojftivo'proof on the parfof the aunisod; and in all theae, which 
must liavebeen excecdingfly numerous iii the eoidy alagea of European 
Hociety.'tae combat was reaorted to* Prom its decision there was no 
appofd. (jod vras'supposHl to nerye the armVf the comtatant whose 
<?au8e was just, apd to grant him tlie victory over his opponent. As 
MoutAVHquiiMjfwell n'marks.^tihis belief was not unnatural among a 
people jdst omt^rging from barbarism,'. Their manners wholly 
warlike, the man delici^^it in eouraj^e, the prime virtue of his fellows, 
WJW not unreasonably 8ws)>ectr<l of other , vice/ l^esides ctjwardice, 
M hich is generally found to be co-existent wiUi ireacbery. -He, there- 
fore, w ho showf'^d himself most v.'diant in ll»e encounter was absolved 
by public opinion from any crime with wbi(di he might be charged. 
Ah a necessary conscipience, society would have been reduced to its 
original elements, if the men of thought, an distinguisbed from the^ 
men of action, load not devised some means for taming the unruly 
paHsi<)ns of t heir fcllowK. "With ilii.H view, governments eomnn^need 
by restricting within the mirrow csl possible limits the cases in which 
it wus law nil to pro\«r or deny guilt by tin' single c<mibat. }Jy the 
Inw' of (lundcbubbis, king of tbe.Burgund'laus, passed in the year 
501, the ]jroof by combat was allowed in legaburocecdings in lieu 
of swearing. In the time o*’ Cluirhmiague, the lUirgundian practice 
had l!t])rca<l over the empire of the Francs, cmd not only tlie suitors 
for justice, but (he witiies.s<*s, and even IIk- jiidges, were obliged to 
defend their cause, their evidence, oi their deci.'^ion at the jw>int. of 
the swor»l. IjOuis the Debonnaiiv, bii^ succcs>or, endeavoured to 
reumdy the growing evil by jKTinittuig tb- diu l only in appeals of 
feloijv, in fivil eijises, or issue joined in a writ of right, and in cases 
of tlie court of ehivnliy’, or attacks upon a man’s knighthood. None 
were exempt from these trials but women, the sick and tlie m.dmeci, 
and persons UTid<jir fifteen or nbov(‘ sixty years of age. Ecf.*lcsinsti<*s 
wa^rc alk>w(*d to produce champions in their stovad. This practice, !n 
the course of timt*, extended to all trials of civil and criminal eases, 
wliich lind to be decided by battle. 

The clerg)', whose dominion was an intellectual one, .never ap- 
proved of a system of jurispnidcnce which tended so much to bring 
all things under the rule of the strong<‘St arm. From the first they 
set their faces against duelling, ailia endeavoured, as far as' the preju- 
dices of their age would allow them, to curb tho w arlike spirit, so 
alien from the principles of re'dglon. In tlio j^^ouncil of ^ti^alcntia, 
and afterwards inMie Council of IVeiif, tliey exV-ommunicated all per- 
sons engaged in duelling,; unU m>t buly them, but even the assiskiuts 
* Ju'/rrif Jt;* ixiij-, !5v. xxviii. i'hajM ttii, ^ • 
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and^Bpoctjitord, dt'clariiij' lI»o c'imIoiu to bo Judlish and dofcostablo* and 
introduced by tlic devil for itw dcstniclion both of bod 3 i' and <^ouh 
They added ako, that priucoH who connived at duels ■should be 
dopriv€d of all tempoyil power, jurisdi<*tioji, and doininiou'*over the 
places where the^’^had }K'»’niittod4Scin to be fou;,dit. It will be seen 
hereafter tl»at this clause only en(?oura^(*<l the ]>r»elieo \\lileh it «*is 
intended prevent. 

Ilut it NNiis ^he b 1 jHphein»^us^ error of these eiii‘iy a^jes to (‘X]>eet^ 
that tljt' Ahui^lif^fS \\h<*never he was ealfi’d upon, Mould work a 
njirju'ld in fsn .ufr <d‘ ;i ^xuvoii unjustly aecused. The pritsllioocl, in 
coudeuinin^ tlic duel, did ti«»t eoudemn (he priiieijde on w liich it M as 
f«>und(*d. They sliil tuieourai^ed the pt»puiar belief^of divine itficr' 
fercnet‘ in all the ilispulcs or dillenuiees that iuiL,dit arisj^ ainon^ 
nations or iinlividuals. It was tbe very same principle tlial rej^ulalejl 
the ord<‘als, whielmvitli all their lufluenc(‘ they KU])}»orte(l ajLtaiiU't. the 
duel. Hy tlic tbniuT, the ])()v\er of deciding; the piilt or innoc(>n('e 
Mas vested Mholly in their hands; uhile hy tin* latter th(»y tmjnyeil 
no ])o\ver or ])rivilejj;e nl all. It is not to fie wondered at that, tor 
this reason, if for no <ilher, they shoifld have endeavoured to settle 
all dill ere 11 CCS by the peniad’id Inode. A\ liih^ that prevaihal. tliey 
Mere, as they MiSied lolie, tin* first party in thi' .‘itale ; hut wliile the 
strong anil of individual proMess Miis^lloM-^d to ht* the judge in all 
doubtful ease.s, their power and iidlueiuM* heiainie secondary tj those 
of the nobility. . ^ 

Thus it Avas not tin* mere hatred of hl<»ods)ied uhich induciil 
tliejn to liiuiicli tlic thiuMerholis of e\(‘oniniiiniealioM again.st the 
conibatants: it was a desire to retain thn»]Ktw^‘r. Mliie*!, to do them 
justice, they Mere in those times the persons bes* (juaidied tc^wiehl, 
Thf^erms of knowledge ami eiviiisathni lay m ithiu the bounds of 
their order; for tJiey were tJie represmitatives of the intelleetnal, as 
. the uobtlity were of the physiciil jiower of nmn.* To centralise this 
l>OMer in tlic Church, and inak? it the judgi? ofjlie last rcsort^in all 
apfK^als, both in civil and crimkal eases, they instituted five modes 
of trial, tho mauagement of M'hieh lay^wholly in their hands. Tlii'sc 
wwc, tlMi oath upon the evangelists; flic ordeal of the cross and the 
fire-ordeal, for persons in tlic higher ipnk.s ; tlut w^iter ordeal, for tho 
humbleifr classes; and, lastly, tht^eor^wei/, or bread omihelu^esc ordeal, 
for membei^ oQ.hoir omu body, 

Tlfc oath upon the evangelists^ as taken in the following manner. 
The accused who^^^b receiv^i to this proof, say ^ Paul Hay, Count dii 
Chaatelet, in his Motmirit of du O^esclin, sw ore u|s»n a copy 

the New Testamentf and on the yelici^f the holy martyrs, or on 
ih^ir tombs, that he w as innoceut of the crime ijui)uted to him* Ha 
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was also oblige<l U> find tVelvo persons of acknowledged probif^who 
ihoflil (alio oatli at tlie.8aulc time tbit they bclie'^^ed bim innocent. 
This mode of* trial lod to very great abuses, cspec»ally in cases of 
disputed^ ihberi I ance, where the hardest sweater was cei’taia-of tlie 
victory. Tins abuse was one of tlv> principal causes which led to the 
pr<*feroncc given ip the trial by battle. It is not at all surprising that 
a feudal baron^ or captain of life early ages, should have p^^ferrod the 
chances of a fair* fight with bis opponent to a mod(^*by which firm 
perjury would alw^ays b(f successful. ^ 

The trial by, or judgment of, the cro^s, whkh Charle'mogne 
begged liis sons to have recourse to, in case of disputes arising 
tw<Tn them, performed thus: — When a ]>erson accused of any 
eririio had declared his innocence upon oaili, and appealed to the 
cross for its judgment iu his favour, he was brought into the church, 
l)(‘fore ih<> altar. 'Piu* jn-iesl previously prt jaired two sticks exactly 
like one another, upon one of which was carved a figure of the cross, 
riu'y \WT<* hof h w rnj)j)ed up, with great vn.ro and many (foreinonies, in 
a quant i<v of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, or on the relics of the 
saints. A solemn ])ra)^'r wns^hen ofTered up to (lod, that ho W'ould 
be pleased to di'<cover, by th(» judgnteni of his holy cross, whether the 
ae(‘us<Ml p(*rsou were iiinoccmt or guilty. A'priestVlien approached 
the altar, and t ook up one of the sticks, and the assistants unsw^athoJ 
it revd^pnlly. If it was marked with the croSa, the accused person 
was ipnoeeiit; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would be unjust to 
assert, tlint tlu' judgments thn.s delivered wTre in all eases erro- 
iK’ou.s; and it w uuld be absurd to believe that tiny w ere left alto- 
g(‘(h(W to elianee. iVlnny true judgumms were tioii))tlesR given, and, 
in all ;,wobflbi,lil;y, most eonsc^ienliousiy ; for we cannot but believe 
that the priests <‘.nd<‘avbured beforehand to eonvince themselve*«^.by 
stri(‘t inquiry and a strict examination of the eireumatances, w hether 
the appellant- w<>n^'innoeent or guilty, and that \hvy took up the 
erossrd or uneroHSi’d stick uc<*«>rdm.fi,ly. Although, to nil other ob- 
servers, the sticks, ns enfolded in tke wool, might appear exactly 
similar, those who unwTapi»ed. iheiii could, without any difficulty, 
distinguish the one from the fdhor. 

By the iire-ordenllJie powey of deciding was just as unequivocally 
left in iheiv U'^nda. It was genera,ky believed that fire weald not 
burn ibe innocent, and the clergy, of eoureo, took car^ thflat the inno- 
cent, or such as it was their pleasure or interest to declare so, Ihould 
be so warned before undergoing the ordqd- as to py^^serre themselves 
without any diliieulty frori the fire. CJne mode of "ordeitl was to place 
red-hot ploughshares on tfne ground at certfam diftaiices, and titen* 
Windfolding the accused peraion, make him walk barefooted over 
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them. If he stepped regular^ ir tho Tacanj; spaces, aroidftig the fire, 
lie was adjudged innocent ; i* he buringd himself, he waa declared 
guilty. As none hut the clergy interfered *with the arrangemetit of 
the ploughsliares, they could always calculate bofofehaiul J[he result 
of ihb ordeal. To finfi a person guilty, they had only to place them 
at irregular distances, and the aeepsed was sure; to tread upon one of 
them. When Kinma, the wife of HJ^ing EtheUf^d, ^rid mother of 
Edward fue Cpi fessor, was ai^cused of a guilty famihaH+y u'ith Alwy n 
llishop of WiSl'hester, she clcaml her chaq^cter iu this maimer. Tbs 
r<.‘putation, not ^hly o£ their order, but of a liueeii, being at stake, a 
verdict of guilty was not to be appndnuuletl from any ploughsliares 
uhich pru'sts had the heating of. This ordeal was called the Jnili- 
linm J)ei, and souufUincs the Vuh/aris Purgulw, and -might also be 
tried by several other methods. One was to hold in the hand, inilmrl . 
a piece of red-hot iron, of the weight of one, two, or thrt'O pounds. 
Wh(‘n we road not only tliat men with hanl hamls, but women <d' 
softer and more delicate skin, could do this witli impunity, wc must 
be (‘onviueed that the bauds were previously rubbed with .s(»me j>re* 
Hervat ivc, or that the ajipareutly hot wiis^nerely cold iron pa^nt.etl 
red. Another modt^ Vivs to plpuge th<? nakt'd arm into a of 

boiling water. $'lu^ piicsls then enveloped it in several folds of linen 
and Ihmriel, and kept the patient cc^^dined within the church, and 
under their exclusiv e care, for three days. If, at the end^f that 
time, tile arm appeared without a scar, tlu' iimooence of the accuHed 
person was firmly established.* • 

As regards the watcr^ordeal, the nmno trouble was not taken. It 
was a trial only for th. ]»oo** and bumble, and, whether they sank or 

• Yvry similar to this w the lire-ordual of the modert inn4»<>w, wWt?» Ik thu» 
Iti ForU'.s's Orienful Jlfewow'ir, vol. i. p!i, xt*:— **Whon u mao, fttx*uHi*U uj' u 
i-apital crime, cIiuomk U) umUriro the ortlcal trial, he in clottely vontined for Hevcral dayK, 
)us rin-ht liand and i.in nr*' rovered with ttuc-k wax-<;J<*th, tlwtl up and H'uUil, iu l},o 
presence of proper oftlecrK, to prevent detselt. lu the Kng:hKh districts the covcrliiff was 
ttlwuyB sealed with the Coiupany's uwqb, and the prisoner plaooU under .h guropoius 
i^uard. At the time flxod for tlie ur^aj, a ualdiron of oil ft plaood over a lire; whtu it 
UdU, apiece of n)oney is dropped inre the vessel; th© prlaoncr's arm is misoalM luid 
washed^ In the prcflenc© of Ids judges nird ace^ers. Duriniif thiM port of Uie ceremony 
the attendant BrahmmB supplicate the I>elt^ On peceivln<f tlielr benediction, tin* 
aoeosed plongcs bis hand into the boiling fluid, and takas out tim Tike urm im 
aftk^rwardd aj?ain scaled up until the time appointed for a re-fxumijtation. "(’he Kcid in 
Dion br^cn : if no iiloraish iippi^ars, t9s prisoner is dcelared jf tii.- eoutrar; , 

he KufU'rs th© punisiunent due to his crime/* On this trial titc aceuwed tlkiiH 

addrcMes th© clement before plung^ his hand into tlie boiling oil Thou, (.) lire, per. 
vadefi all things, cause of purity! wlo givest evidence of virtue and of sin, dedar.) 
the troth in this my hand !“ If ii* jugfUng wore practiseij^ the decisions by tikis t^rdeal 
aroohi be all the same way; but ae i^gme are by this^means declared and others 

^tamoeent, it is clear that Urahmlna, ill^ the,PiilsiUxi priests of Die mld<ile Bg^i% 
irractise some deoeptionJIii savlnf thoae whnih wish to be UlotqKht gnlitless. 
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swara, was thoujjht of voi^^ little oonsftjuence. Like the witche^ of 
inore«nio<l‘ern tlic axjf^ised were thrown iiito^a pond or river; 

if they sank, and wore drowned, their surviving friends had the con- 
solation of ‘knowing that they were innocentj -if they sy^ain, they 
were guilty. In cither case society ;[va8 rid of them. 

Bui of all tlie ordeals, that wliirh the edergy reserved for them- 
selves v'las the «ne least likely ti.'* cauBC any member of their coi*p8 to 
*bo do(‘lared guilty The most culpable n;<»nstci* in existfude^camc off 
etcar when tried by this ritothod. It has called tlic rorsned, and was 
thus performed. A ])ieia‘ of barley bread and a piect^ of cheese were 
laid uiK)i^ the altar, and the accu.sed priest, in his full canonicals, and 
‘surrounded by n(l the )>onipous adjuncts of Konian ceremony, pro- 
nounced certain conj'^'^^ldons, and prayed with great ferveiicy for 
several minutes. The bur<lcn (►f the prayer w as, that if lie were guilty 
of the crime laid to his chargC, (ied wouhl send Ins angel (rabricl to 
stop his thrr>al, that he might not be able to swallow the bread and 
cheese. There is no instauet' upon record of a priest having been 
clioked in this innnner,* 

When, under Tope dlregoity VJ L, it w as debated whetber the 
Grcjgorian chant, should In* iufroduced into C’astilc*, instead of the 
Musurabic, given by 8t. I.sidore of Seville to the (ifiurclies of that 
kingdom. ViTy much ill-^f.‘eling was excited. The clmrches refused 
to reww'o iho novelty, and it was ]»rt>poseiJ that the atfair should ho 
decided by a battle between two chamj)ionR, one chosen from each 
side. The clergy would not consent to a mode of sidt lenient which 
tliey considered impious, but had no objeetion to try tlii' merits of 
caeli chant hy the tirc-ordeal. A great lire \.aa aoeordingly made, 
and a book of' the G,regoriaii and one (»f the ]\lu8arabic chant were 
thrown into it, that the tUmes might decide which was most agree- 
able to God by refusing to bum it. Cardinal Baronins, who say^iie 
w‘a.s an eye-witness tlie miracle, relatc^. that tlie book of the (rre- 
, goriaii^ehant was no sooner laid u|)oii thi* fire, than it leaped out un- 
injured. visibly, and ilith a great noise. Every one present thought 
that the saints had decided in favour oV Pope Gregory. After a slight 
interval, the fin* was extingui^.hed ; but, wonderful to relate! tlie 
other liook of St. Isidore w as found covcr(‘.d w ith ashes, but not injured 

• AnorvJual 'f i'ry*Iik« thi« w sUll privctised CoiiRecnittNl rk*© i« llllff artiei© 

iimtcatl i^f br©«ul and che«$io. Inalance* arc not rare ia whiel^. thr^uffh ihc force 
of ivnairination, gmltj pemon* are not aide t<» swallow a single grain. Conscious ^ their 
orimo. at)d fearful of the punishment of UeaHcn, Ihoy feel a ^sufti'cating sensation in 
their throat when they attets;)t it,, and they fail on thdU* knees, anf. eunfess all that iw laid 
to their <'}uurge. The some thing, <>tio doul|t<, wtni]|( have happeuotf tlu> broad amt 
of the K«>nian Chunh, if it had bc«&^ applied to anytptiim bat ecolesiaetios. The, 
latter had too umeh wisdom to be caught |p a trap of their own sf^iiog. 
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in the slightest degree. The^ilamcs not oven warmed i( . rpmi 
this it was resolved, that both w eroviliko agreeable to God, auA that 
they should bo used by turnsdn all the churches’ i)i Seville.* 

If tbe\)rdeal8 had been confined to questions like this, tlie biit y 
would have bad littie or no dlyeetion to them ; but when th«'y 
were introduced as decisive in all the di.Mpul<‘a that might ari.se b«‘> 
tween nftui and man, the o^’positioii of all tho.-*e w hSse |)riine virtut^ 
'was perse nal4>ravery, wa.s necussarily excited, fii faet, the nobility, 
from a very early nenod, l>eg!in to look willi jealous (‘yes upon them. 
They v trre not slow to ]>erc(‘ivt' tlu‘ir true purport, which was no 
other than to make the Ciiurch the hist ctiurt of app(‘al in all cimt‘S^ 
both civil and criminal ; and not only did ilie nfibility preAfi* tiu* 
ancient mode of single (Munbat, from this cause, in iisi'lf a suflicient 
one, but they clung to it because an {|.(‘(|iuttal gained by tbost* dis- 
plays of courage and address wliieh tb<‘ battle afforded, was more 
(creditable in Ibe eyes of their compeers than one wliicli it n'(|uired 
but little or none of either to accomplish. To tiiese eiiuse.s ina}' be 
added another, which wiu’ perhapa more potent tlian either in 
raising the credit <»f vlie judicial conilial at tlie expenH(5 of tin; (>rd<*ai. 
The holile ins|itutiou^of chivalry was la^ginning to take root, and, 
not w'ithu tan ding the clamours of the clergy, war was made the sole 
ImsiiK'ss of life, and ,t lie only eh'gnnt pursuit of the aristocracy, 'fin* 
tine spirit of honour was ini rodu<^('d, any attack upon which was only 
to he avenged in the lists, witliln sight of applauding crow d§, w hos(‘ 
verdict of ajqirobation was far more gratifying tliaii tin* ('old and 
formal jwqnittal of the orch'al. Lolhaire, the son of Ismis J abo- 
lislncd that by lire and tlic trial of the arosaswiihin ‘lis dominions; 
but in England tlu'y wert' allowed so late as tlfti tina* of lliairy HI 
iilHlie early part of whose reign they w'erc prohibit(*d by an orderof 
council. In the mean time, the crusades bad brouglit the instiln- 
lion of chivalry to the* full height of perfertmn* The chivalrirc spirit 
soon achieved the downfall of tlu' ordeal 8y.st^n, and (‘sfahliiHicil thf 
judicial combat on a basis to9 iiriii to be Mbak(‘n. It is true that v\ illi 
the £aii of chivalry, is an institution, f(‘li the tournament and the 
encounter in the lista ; but the du(d, their offspring, hag survived to 
this day, defying the efforts of gages and philosophers to eradlirate it, 
Atuofig all the errors bequeatlfsd to us by aharbai’ouwigs.ithas ju’ovcd 
the most pertinacious. It has put variance b(jtween men's reason 
andftheir honcnir ; put the man sense on a level with the fool, and 
made thousands*who condemn it submit to i(«or praetige it. 

* Those who are curious to see the mafiiier in whi(;h thcfso combats 
were regulated, jnay^onsult the deariftid AIoute8qiii(fU, where they 
• d 0 4k par l*wai llaj du Chaolclcl, liv. i. rb. xit. 
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will luid a cd|)iou|{ summar;^ of the codc\jof ancient duelling.* Tri^ily 
does he renmrk, in speaking of the clt^mess and excellence of the 
arranjSfcments, that, as there were many wise naatters which were 
conducted a Very foolish manner, * so there were many foolish 
matters conducU'd very wisely. No greater Exemplification of it 
couhl be given than the wise and r<^Ugious n^les of the absurd and 
blrtsphoinoTis tri(|l battle. ^ ‘ 

» In the ages that intervened between,. the Crusades ^d?he new 
cr/i Hint was opened out by *the invention of gunpowder hnd printing, 
a II tore rational system of legislation took root.« The Jnhabitants of 
cities, engaged in the j)ursuits of trade and indastry, were content to 
i‘fqiiieHee in tlio decisit>ns of their judges and magistrates whenever 
any dilfenmees arose among them. ITnlike the class above them, 
their Imhits and manners did not lead them to seek the battle-fiehl 
on every slight occasion. A dispute as to the price of a sack of corn, 
a hale of broad*eloth, or a cow, could he more satisfactorily adjusted 
lieforc th(! mayor or bailiff of their district. Even the martial knights 
and nobles, quarrelsimic as they were, began to see that the trial by 
Imtthi would loHi^ its dignity and^jdendom* if too fre<|U(‘ntly resorted 
(o. Govt'rnments also shared this opinion, aiufon several occasions 
restricted tlie cases in w'hich it was legal to proceed lo^ his extremity, 
Jn iM'ance, before the t ime of T.f>ui8 IX,, duels were permitted only 
ill cases ^f lese-majesti'y rape, incendiarism, assassination , and hur- 
fflary. Louis IX., by taking off ail restriction, made them, legal in 
civil easi/S. This was not found to work well, and, in 1303, Philip 
Uu' Fair judged it necessary to confine thcin„j.ii criminal matt ers, tv» 
Hfato oflcnce.8, rape, and incendiarism ; and in ci v il ''•nses, to qiic8tion.s 
of difljnited iuLentanciV iCnighthood was allowed to be the best 
judge of Ms ow'if honour, iwid might defend or avetigt* it as often as 
occasion arose. ^ 

Among tlie earlies^ duels upon record, is a very singular one that 
look ]>hicc in the reign of liOuis II. 878.) Ingelgerius, count 
of (it,.siinoi8, was one miming discovered by his countess dead iu bed 
at her side. Clontmu, a relation of the count, accused the countess 
of having murdered her husband^' to whom, he asserted, she had ^ong 
been unfaithful, and challenged her to produce r champion to do 
Imttle in her behalf tliat he might establish her guilt by killing i^ini.t 
All the friends anM relatives of the counVess believed in her iunocenco ; 
but G outran was so stout and bold and renowned a wifrrior tha^no 
one dared to meet him, for w'hich, as I/rant6mo quajntly says, ** mau- 
vais et poltroiiH parens vjstaient.’' The unhappy co6ptea^ began ti 

t jr#mojiv> j^rsmUmt itmehant U$ IHulU, 
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4^Bpatr, when a champion .* iddenly appeared in the person of 
gerius, count of Anjou, a bl>y of rixtdSen years of age, who h^d Iwen 
held by the oounteas on the baptismal font'aud ise^^eivod her husband 'a 
uar^e. Jffe teudcrl^’^ loved his godmother, and o^erekl*todobaUle i» 
her cause against r.ny and evQj/ opponent. The king endeavoured 
to persuade the goiu'fous boy ^rora his enterprise, urging tiui* great 
streni^h, tried skill, and iuvineibla courage ot ilia clinUewger j but 
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* 

he persisted *tu his resoli|tion, to the ^eal soitow of all tho cxmrt, 
who said it was a cmel thing to permit so brave and beanti^l a child 
to rush lo Bxich outchery and death. 
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When tbo were j>rt^>amU tne cyiniess duly acknowledged 
lier cbatipiotl, and the C‘ 0 mj)ataiit 8 ijoinnltiiced the onset. Gontrau 
rode 80 fiercely at hig antagonist, and hit him on the shield with 8U(.'li 
irnpetutisily ,<lfat he lost liis own balawco and rolled^o the groinKf. 1?he 
young count, as Gontran fell, pass(‘d Ida lance through Lis body, and 
then diHiuounting. eut^oll'lws liead, which, Brantorae says, “he pre- 
sented to tin? king^ v.ho receiviul It most gra<'iou8ly, and wa% very 
joyful, as rnut^i so as if any one had miulc^jim a present^f 4 city.’' 
The* innocence of the counte4fe\\aH then proehiiined wilji great rejoic- 
ings ; and she kissed lier godson, and wept ovei^ his n^*l? \a ith joy, 
in the presence of all the assembly. 

'' Wlnw) the Earl Essex was accused by Kobert^de Montfort, be- 
fc're King Henry 11., in 1 162, of luiving traitorously sufiered the royal 
standard of England to fall from his hands in a skirmish with the 
Welsli at Coleshill, five years previously, the latter oil (‘red to prove 
the truth <>f tlii' charge by single combat. The Karl of Essex accepted 
the chalh'nge, and the lists we're prepared man* Keading. An immense 
eoneonrse of jiersons usseinhled to witness the battle. Essex at first 
fought 8to\illy, })ut, losing his ttuiij^er and self-coinmand, he gave an 
advantage to his opponent which so(»iJ decided the struggle. Ho was 
unhorsed, and so siwendy w'oundc‘d, that all present thought h^i was 
dead. At the solitMtation of his rtdHtive.s, tlie monks of the Abbey of 
jteading were allowed to remove the body for interment, and Mont- 
f^j*t Avas declared the victor. Esst'x, how(*ver,.Ava,s not dead, but 
stunned only, and, und<'r the care of the monks, recovered in a few 
'.ceeks frotn his bodily injuries. The AAotinds 'of his mind Avere not 
so easily healed. ^Though a loyal and hrave*suhjec(, ‘the whole realm 
believed hi 9 \ atriAj^orae 1 a coward bt cause he had been vanquislu'd. 
He could not brook tt» reUirn to tlie world dcprivetl of tlie good 
opinion of his fellows ; h(‘ therefore made himself a monk, and passed 
the remainder of his da,, s w ithin the walks of the abbey. 

« J)u Chastelet relates a singular duel that was proposed in Spain. 
A Christian gentleman oT Seville sent a el allcnge to a Moorish cava- 
lier, offering to prove again.st him, \vith Avliatevcr wt'apons he niight 
choose, that the rtfiigion of Jesus ckrist w as holy and divine, and that 
of Mahomet impious and damnable. The Spanish prelates did not 
choose that Christianity should be compre nisod Avithin tueir jurisdic- 
tion by the result of any such combat; the Moorish cavgjier might, 
perchance, havt) proved to be the stronger, and they commanded ike 
knight, under pain of exeommunit^jition, to withdraw' the challenge. 

The same author relates that, under ^)tho I., a qucsti^in arose 
among junsconsults, viz,, whether grandchildren, who had lost their 
* Uitiifir* 49 JStrtrat^ 4 h QiM$elint Ur. 1. ch. lis. 
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J&ihor, ftLould share cqua Jj with thei»UlicIt^8 iii Che property of their 
^andfather, at the doatliof the latter. The difficulty of yds quos- 
tion was found so insurnunintahlo, that^ione.of the lawyers of that 
d^y jqjild resolve it. 3 1 as at Iasi decrei^d thal it sh juld he do< ided 
by single combat. T«o cl^impiinis were AcN^ordirigly chosen; one 
for, and the other against, tlts i lmma of^the little ones. \fterah*ng 
stru^le, the chamj^ion of the unifies was uuliorK^l and. slain ; and it 
was thci*ejoro decided that the right- of the gr»aiuschildr(*n was e.ftn- 
blislnnl, and that they sin .fld enjoy tlar same portion of their gratui- 
f»tthor‘s|r>s^e9si on^tluit theirfatherwouldhavo done had he been alive. 

iJpon pretext.s just as strange, and ofUni more frivolons than these, 
duels (‘ontiiiued to he fought in most of tin' i Ountrics of bairppo, ishir- 
iiig the wliole of the fourteenth and lifteonth eentiirios. A niernorahle 
irivstance of the slightiu'ss of the pretext on whieh n man <?ould ho 
forced to tight a duel to the deatli.t^ccurs in the memoirs of tlie brave 
Constable, Du (i uesrlin. The advantage he had obtairuMl in asliirmiah, 
before Kenne.s, against AVilliamllremhre. an Ktiglislicnjjfain, so preyed 
on the s]»irits of William Tr<)us.sel, the chosen friend and companion 
of tlie latter, that nothing wouhUsatisf^ him hut a mortal combat 
vvit?h the Constahfe. TIu‘ Duke of Cniicastcr, to whom Troussel a}>- 
plied for pf^'miasi(<ii to tight the great I'nuichinan, forbade the battle, 
as not warniuted by the cireumstaiices. Troussel nevertheless burmrd 
with a licree <le8'ftv to cr<»ss liis wea)M.ui w ith Du Ouescliu^nnd sought 
every oecasioii to piek a (piarrel with him. Having so good a w ill for 
’ it, of eoursc ho found a way. A relative of his had bemf taken 
.soner by the Constable, in wlmse hamls he- remained till he was abj/? 
to pay his lansxn. 'j'wms.sol resolved to make a (|narrol out of this, 
and despatclied a messiuigev to Du (Tuesclin, denSinding the release 
of hi.s prisoner, and otl'ering a bond, at a«^listant (hft.e, for flic ]>ay mciit 
of. the ransom. Du (lueselin, who had naaMved intimation of tie* 
hostile purposes oT the. hmglishman, sent bj^ck word that he would 
not Rccept his bond, noitl|^*i* would In* release his pri.somu’ until J[he 
full amount of his ransom was paid. HV>on as this ans ei was 
received, Trou.s8els<mt a enallenget^* the Constable, demanding re]m- 
rStion for the injury ho had dont^his lionour, by refusing In's l)ond, 
and ofToring a mortal combat, to be fought threi' Htroke.s with the 
ia^jce, thre«?»w'ith the sword, and three w ith the dagger. J )u (?ni*«clin, 
aithoegh ill in bed witli tnc ague, accepted lhe\litlllc*nge, and gave 

f otice to ilic Marshal d’Andreghein, the king‘s I ieii tenant-gen oral in 
<ower Konnastdy, that he flight hx the day and the place of combat. 
The mar8ha^**^mado aU\ie<.’e.s8ary arrangenfeuds, upon condition Uiat 
be who was beate^ shoutd jmy^a Inynlred florins of gold to fetisi the 
ZM>bles and ge.^tlcm<'n who wer<^ witnesses of the encounter. 
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The Duke of lihncaster was very aadjr with his captain, and told 
him iht^ it would be a shame his knif^thood and l^is nation if he 
forced on a combat with tie brave Do. Gucsclin at a time when he 
was enfeeblad^by dfscase and stretfihed *011 the couch of sj^fFering. 
Upon these representations, Troussei, a^jhamed oAiimself, sent notice 
<o Du Guesclin that l^o w ap willing to postpone the duel until such 
time 08 ho 8 houidd)o perfectly reoDvered. Du Guesclin rojdiejJ, tliat 
h^ could notHhink i>f |K)Stponmg the combat after allj^e nobility 
hadfreoeived notice of it j thht he had sufficient strength left not only 
to meet, but to conquer such an opponent as ho wasif and that if 
he did not make liia npp(‘arancc in the lists at the time appointed, 
he* would publish hipi every where us a man unworthy to bo called a 
knight, or to w'car an honourable sword by his side. Trousscl carried 
this haughty message to the Duke of Lancaster, who immediately 
gave permission for the battle. * 

On the day apjiointed, the two combatants appeared in the lists, 
in the presence of several thousand spectators. Du Guesclin was 
altonded by the flow er of the French nobility, including the Afarshal 
de Beaumanoir, Olivier do'Maunyv Bertrand de Saint Pern, and the 
Viscount do la Belli t*re; while the Englishman appeared with no 
more than the customary retinue of two sceomis, two -squires, two 
coutilliers or daggerincn, and twoitrumpetcrs. The first onset was 
unfavourable to the Constable. He received bo heavy a blow' on his 
ah^d-arm, that he fell forward to the left upon hjs horse’s neck; and 
bSing weakened by his fever, was nearly throw n to the ground. All 
his friends thought he could never recover hiuTMclf, and began to de- 
plore his ill-fortune; but Du Guesclin ooncelcd his energies for a 
decisive eflbrt, ami at the second cl.arge aimed a Mow at the shoulder 
of his enemy, which felled Jitm lo the earth, mortally wounded. Hp 
then sprang from his horse, sw’ord in hanrl, w ith the intention of tut- 
ting ojBT the head of hie fallen foe, w hen the Marshal d’Andreghera 
throw a golden wand into the arena os a rignal that hostilities should 
ccase/"^ Du Guesclin was ‘^n'oeiaimed the w\cior amid the joyous accla- 
mations of the crowd, and retiring, left the field to the meaner com- 
batants, who were afterwaitls to make sjiort for the people. Four 
English and as many French squires fought for some time with 
pointless lances, w'^cv the French gaining the advantage, the spirts 
were declared at an end. 

In the time of Charles VI,, about the beginning of the flfleen^h 
century, a famous duel w as ordered by the p^liameK»tjL»i' Paris. The 
Siour de Carronges being absent in the HoJy Land, hi\jlady was vio- 
lated by the Sieur Legvis. Carrengos, on his retura?, challenged Legris 
to mortal combat for the tw ofold crime of violation and slander, inoi- 
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much as ho had denied his y ult by asserting that iho l4dy was a wil- 
liitg party. The lady’s assc/ieralions oif innocenco wore hold to bo no 
evidence )>y iho parliament, and tile duel was commanded, \\Sih all 
(lie ceremonies. “.On the day ajipointed,*' says •liran’o^ue,* “ the 
lady*cam% to witness the spectacle in her chariot ; but the h ing made 
her descoiid, judging her unworthy, because she was erimi'ial iu his 
eyca^ill her iniiocenco wivs })roved,^nd caused tier Jo stand u})oii a 
sca^^olc^tD avait tho inereji^or God and this judgment the haiihf 
’After a sJiorWtrugghs the Sisur de Car^mgeHovertlirew Jiis ei»ens\% 
auJ iJiudo him c^ede^s both the rape and the slander. Ue was 
taken to tho gflllows and hanged in ti»o prosenee of tlie niulliludc^ ; 
while the iniioeenoe of the lady was proelaitL/ d by the heralds, and 
recognised hy lier liushand, iho king, and all the speetntors." 

Kumerous battles of a similar description eoiistautlv t‘»o)i plaee, 
until tho unfortunate issue of one efkeounler of the kind led the 
French king, Henry IT., to declare solemnly that he would nenu* 
again permit an.y such encounter, wbether it related to a civil or 
criminal cast.*, or ilie honour of a gentleman. 

This memorable combat was fouj^ht iu tjic year 1547. Franvi)i.s 
do Vjvonne, lord of £a C'hata^ncraic, and Guy do C.3iul)Ot, lord of 
*Tania(s had bycn friej^ds fnnn their early youth, and were noted at 
the com t of Fruneif I. for the gallanljy of their bearing and the niug- 
niGcenco of their reMuue. Chataigneraie, Vlio knew that hijf friend s 
means were not very ample, asked him one day in coufidciico how it 
was that he contrived* to be so w'ell provided? duvnac replk'd, that'’ 
his father had mamed a jonivgandb<*autiful woman, who, loving the 
son far better thaii t’ e sir^, supplied him with as much money as he 
desired. La Chataigneraie betrayed th^ bas6 sceret to the ilnupbin, 
the dauphin to the king, the king to his ci^urtiers, a,hd the tjourtiers 
io<%llJ.heir acquaintmice. In a short time it reaclu'd the ears of tho 
old Lord dc Jamac, who immediately sentfor his won, and demanded 
to know in what manmjr the report had original ed, and whether In^ 
had been vile enough not onfy to carry on swch a connexion b,.^ to 
boujit of it ? Dc fJarnac indijfuanily denied that he hud ever said so, 
or giyen reason to tlic world tosa^^so, aiid requested his father to 
accoin])auy him to <*ourt and c«.'ufroiit him with his accuser, that he 
might SCO the iqanner in which lie would confound him. They went 
aeeorcTlngly ; and tin* youngef^le daniac, entering ffro(hn where the 
dauphin, La Chataigneraie, and several courtiers were present, cx- 
claiiAed aloud, Thai whocveiohad asserted that he maintained a 
criminal cojncx>n w ith hts inotlicr-indaw w ;i* a liar and a cow ard !” 
Every eye was turned to thcHaupWiianJ La Chataigneraie, when iho 

^ Xyifi^motrei tie JOratitJme Vjxtehitnt lee Z>HfU, 
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latter aiood/orward and asserted, tliatipe JamauliadlumeelfaToiired 
tlmt such was tlie fact, dhd he wouUi extort from his lips another 
conft^psion of it. A easy liCe this cotild not be met or rebutted by 
any le^jal proof, ijnd the royal council ordered that it. should be de- 
cided by t^iifglc combat. The kirg, however, spt his face.^ftin«t the 
duel,* and forbade tllem both, utidcifepain of his high displeasure, to 
j>rocced any furl her, iu tlye matter. *But Francis died in the following 
year, and the diTjphin, now Heirt-y II., who was himself compivomised, 
resolved Ihftt the (wmbat should takejplrfbe. • 

*' The lists were prepared in the court-yard of the chateau of St. 
( lermain-eii-Laye, and the lOtli of July, 1547, Vas appointed for the 
eiu'ou liter. The cartels of the combatants, which are preserved in 
Mie Mfimoircs de Oastclnau, Mrere as follow : 

“ Cartel of Frangoift de K/ronwe, lord of Za Chataignerate 

“ SlUE, 

“ Having learned that Guy Cliabot de Jarnac, being lately at 
(^ompiegne, assorlod that whoever had said that he boasted of having 
crimiiud intcrcoiirHe with his mother-in-law was wicked and a wretch, 
I, sire, vith your goofkwill and pleasure, do answer that he has 
wickedly li(‘d, atid will lie as many times as he denies having said 
that wliieh 1 affirm lio did say ; for I repeat, that he.vold me several 
times, and boasted of it, that lit had slept with his mother-m-law. 

.1 “ FeAN^OIS DK VlVONNE.’* 

To Oiis carbd J)e Jarnac replied ; 

“ Siujs, 

“With your goixl will and pernpssioi^ 1 say, tliat Frmn^ois 
de Vivonne ha^ lied in the miputation w hiith he has cast upon me, 
and of u'liieh I spoke Iq. you at Compiegne. I IhcTefore entreat 
you, sire, most humbly, that you be pleased to grant us a fair t). Id. 
that v e may tight this battle to tlie death,” 

“'Guy CirABOT." 

f a 

riio preparat ions were conducted < si a scale of the greatest mag- 
nith\mce, the king having intimated his intention of being present. 
La Chntaigneraie inude sure of the victory, and invited the king and 
a hundred and fifty of the principal personages of the court to sup 
with him in thv i veiling, after the battle, in a splendid tentiwhich 

* Although Frattris <<h«’'vrcd hium'lf in tliU I'Mc nil cnomy lo dncll; g, yet in hi* own 
ea»*c he luul uot the sanv: objeotion. Kvery rwJcr uf history rau«t remcml)er hisrniiwor 
to the ehalleJtge of the Knij»eror CharIcN Y. f he onmeror wroV Hot he had fitiled in 
hi# word, and that he would Kuolain their «uarr»>l #ingle-handefl blra. Francia 

rcjdied, that he lirnl — ^w'i/ fu arait taenti jm - hi and that he was ready to HMet hiia 

in (tingle combat whenever and whereV’er he pleasttd. ^ 
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he had prepared at the extrcn.dy of tJie ysis. De|TanAc was not «o 
(•ofifident, though perhapg mcfre dcs|U!raie. At noon, on the day ap 
p(jinted, the combatants met, and each tool* the customary oiiA that 
he bore no charms or amulets about him, or mHtle*use ckf any magic, 
to aid hna against his antagonist.** Tiny then uttacked each other, 
sword hi hand. La ChataignerRiP was a strong rohustomm, and over 
confhh'nt ; l>c .iarnac was nimble, supple, and pif jiared for ilie worst. 
The combat Lsted for some time aimhtful, until Tu J^irnae, over-* 
‘poAvered by llie heavy blows if his oppoij^mt, e(*vi‘n‘d liis head witfi 
his shield, and s|^(w>piug down, endeavoured to make unnyids by his 
agilily j*or his fleiiciency of^ stnuigth. in tliis erouehing posture lie 
aimed ti.o bhms at the left thigh of J^a. riiiJaigneraie, who hai 
left it uncovered, that the motion of his leg miglfl not be iin])eded. 
!H!aeh hlow’ ivas siiecessfiil, and. amid the astonishment of all the 
speetntora, and to the great ri'gret <if the king. La Chataign<‘rnie 
rolled ovei* upon ilie sand. He seized his dagger, and made a last 
effort to strike l)e Jarnae ; hut lie Avas unable to supjiort hinisi'lf', 
and fell powerless into the arms of the assistants. The otfieers now 
interfen'd, and l>e dnrnne being declared tj^e victor, fell doAA n upon 
liis kn/H'fi, uncovered his liea<l, anti clasping his luinds together, 
exclaimed: “0 Domhtc, non smn (liifnits!'* La C’hatuigneraie Avas 
so mortified bj’ the i ‘suit of tlie encounter, that lie resolutely re- 
fused to have Ids wo^inids dressed. TT(‘ toi^‘ off the hamlng^s which 
the surgcitns aj'jdied, and cxpir(*d two days aflervvard.s, Kver since* 
that time, any sly and unroresetm attaek lias Iuhmi called •by the 
Trench a roup dr Joruor, H<*nry was .so grim ed at the loss of hi* 
favourite, that he nvnh \he .‘^olemn oath already alluded to. that he 
AA ould never again, so long as he lived, ]>^njiifca duel. iSome aa riters 
have a.*«8erted, and airumg others Mezeraj, fh8t In* iK8U<‘d*a royal 
edjgt forbidding them. TJii.s has been (k milled by others, and as 
there ^lijiears no legist ry of the edict in any of the courts, it .seems 
most probable that it Ava.s ncAH'r is.sued. This opinion is si reugthened 
by the fact, that, two years afterwards, tln^ eo|jneil ordered aTio'her^ 
duel to be fougbl AAith simikr forms, but a ith less magniliccnee, 
on account of tin: inferior rank of^he combatants. It is not any 
whore stated that IlenrY int<‘rfered to prevent it, notwithstanding 
his solemn oath ; but that, on the eoritrarv, he encouraged it, and 
appoifi<t<'d the Marshal de laiJMarque to s<;e that i^ w .'»h camdueted 
according *0 tjie nile.s of chivalry. The disputants W'cre Fendillc 
and JDAguerre, two gentleincr^of llie liouselnhl, aaIjo, {jiiamdling 
in tlie king 8 e!fti|»tbor, hail proceeded from ^ords to blovAs. The 
#vjunci), being iitlviriried of Hje matbtr, dt*«reed that it could only he 
^lecidcd in the lists, lilarslial de la Maftpie, w ith the king** permia- 
VOL. n. as 
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fiion, appointed tlic eity of Sedan as the place of combat. Fcnd^k, 
wlio \j|as a-batl swordsman, va« luixiow to avoid an encounter witli 
D’AgneiTe, waa one of (be expert men of tlic age ; but tlie 
council a\itb‘>ritahvrly c(mnnuud*yl tliht be should fight, l^c de- 
graded from all his honouiN. i)'^J\gueiTe ji)»pcai*cd iik the field 
attendt'd by F)^aiuy>iHde yciul6ine, Omiit de diartrc'^, uliilc IVudille 
was uecom|mniei! by the Duke u,‘’ ^'^evers. Fcndille njtpears^lr/ have 
oeen not oixjy an iv(*xpert svsordsniau, but a thorough ,cu\vard ; one 

uho, like C’owley, might hitvo lieapetF eurses tuj the man, 

% 

“ (Dt Mlh’ft f.t« Wr fUi'v), wh'* iu'o»i|urht ^ 

Ulrv luvurtls into this jK-ardul warM." 

M 

.On the Very tirsl encounter he uas throw fVo!n lii^ hol*^(.^ and, con- 
testing on (lie grouml all (hat Ills victor re*piiri*d of liitm sbiuk away 
ignoininiouHly from tin* arena. 

One is t<*mpled to bM»k uj*oj» the dcntli of Henry U. as a judg- 
ment upon him for liis perjury in tin* matter of duelling. In a grand 
tournniju*ni institult'd tm tin* <»ecasion of the marriage <.*f his daugh- 
1 (‘r, he bndie several laitC.es inwneouiiters uitii some of tin Imivest 
kniglds of the time. Ambitious <d’ titill further renown, lu* uouJd 
not r<’at satisfied until be had al.so 4 *ngaged the young l*^>un( de Mont- 
gommi’n. H(‘ rect*ived a wou d in the eye from the lanee of his 
antngonid. and died from its elleel.s shortly afterwards, in the forty- 
iirst A ear of lii.s age. 

In tiie «ue<*ei*ding n'igns of J^'raneis 11 .. Charles IX., ami Henry 
ni., the pra 4 !(iee of duelling inereased (oau dai’itiing extent. Duels 
ner<* not rare i:i the ('tlu‘r eoiintries of FurojH* a: the saun* jaTiod; 
Imt in France ihcy were so fr«‘<|n‘uit, that historians, in speaking of 
that age, designate it as fepixpie de la furefir di'S ilucls.” Tin* 
parliament of Paris endeavimred, as far ns in its power lay, o efis- 
courage tlie practice.. Hy a decree iluted the 2 Uili of Jum* ITjoU, it 
/leclarcd all jmtsous who should he present at dut‘ls, or aiding and 
aocuing in tliem, to bo rfla*ls to tin* k^yig, tran.sgressora c>f the law', 
and dislurhers of the juibhc peaix*. 

When Henry II I. was nssttisinali’d at St. Cloud in loUtba joimg 
gentleman, mimed l/lsieMarivaiit. wlio liad been much heloved by 
liirn, look his death s\^ inueh to heart, ^^hnt lie resolved not (o^vive 
him. Not thinking sniekh' an iionourable death, and wnshing, as he 
said, to die glorionsly in revenging his king and master, hopulgliely 
expressed his r<*adiness to fight anf body to lh(vdi*ath, wln> should 
assert that Henry’s aksas.^imation was not a great ^l isfoTtuno to the 
<*onimunity. Another youth, of a fiery temper and tried courage, 
named Marnllcs, ttK)k him at. his word, and t\ie day and ^la (0 
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of Jtlie combat were forthwith api>oi»tod.* Wlieu iKe hour had come, 
and all were ready, Marollesi^tumcd tohis second, and askl^d wjfolher 
his opponent .had a eitsqne or helmet onty,* o^ bother he wore a 
salh^ht iff headpicc<^. BeinJ; ansfrerod a helmet only, lagaid gaily, 
“ So much the bettor*, for, sir, my secund, yod ^Ijull ropuio me the 
\vi(‘]iedest man in all Uie world,* if 1 do not t'ynst. my lance right 
throng!^ the m*'ldle of his head andakill hini/‘ Tr<Jli to say, he did 
,fio at the ve^ lirst onset, ffnd the unhappy L’lslo‘Mari^aut expiretf 
a groan. Jlraut6me, Vho relati’t this story, adds, that t^io 
viclM* might h^vo ^tone as he pleased ^\ith the body. '’cut oil’ llie 
head, dragged it out of tht^ eamj>, or exposed it upon an a^ss ; l>ut 
that being a wist‘ and very court eons gentleniai^ he left it io tlih 
relatives of tin* deceased to he honourably buried, contenting himself 
with the glory of liis triumph, by winch he gained no little n'uonn 
and honour among tlie ladies of Paris. 

On the aceessltm of Henry IV., thatmonandi rh't(Tmined t o set Ids 
face against duelling,* luit such was the iiitiuenee of early education 
and the prejmli<*es of ««)eiety iijam him, that ho never eotihl iiinl it 
in his heart (o ]>unish a man for tifis 
offeinfO, lie thougld it (end«'d*(u faster 
a warlike sjVit anftjg his people. 

When the ohivalrousCroqui deniundfd 
his ])ermi8sit)ti to trght lion Philipju.* 
de Sttvoin*, lie is rtq)Oi’t.etl to have said, 

“do, and if I were not a king, I w<mld 
be your second.” 1(»i.s no wonder 
that w hen sucli w as knowli to h<* the , 
king's disposition, his edicts attracted 
small altentioii. A ealeulaii«>u 
was^nade by Til. dc L mienie, in l)»c 
year that since the Hccc*s.sion of • 

Henry, in loHlt, no less tdian four 
thousand Freneli geiitlemei^lnnl lost, 
their lives in these contliets ; winch, for the eighteen years, wou.b 
havi? been «t the ralt* of four (>r'1ive in a W(?ek, or f'ighlecn per 
inonthl Sully, whorept>rts thi.s fuel in his Mcm<»irs, do<*rt not, tlirow 
the iiJighteRt dt)ui)t upon its exactness ; and mid , klmhit was chielly 
owing U; the far'iiity and ill-tulvised good-nature of his royal nnister 
thti^ the bad exam})le had so empoisoned the court, the city, ami 
the whole eouMry. Th^^ wise minister devoted much of* las time 
»and attention k the subject ; for tlic r#ge, lie says, v as smdi as t-o 
, CEuae him a tliousangl pangs, ami th«4cing also, TJjerc was hardly 
d mart moviug in what was caIled#good society, who had not b(*(*u 
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engaged in (f due] either aa^ principal or second ; and if there were 
such a man, hia chief desire Bias to frc<f himself from the imputntfbn 
of no^Hluclling, by pielcing a quarrel with somebody. Sully con- 
stantly wro4^ lcth*rs to the king, in which he prayed him to renew 
the edicts against thi|i barbarou ’^custom, to aggravate tht' ptfliisli- 
1 lieu I against oifeiKlers, and never in tfny instance to grant a pardon, 
even to a person wit) had wounded* another In a duel, much lijss to 
sny one wdij ha«l taken away life. He also advised, that «olne sort 
ot^tribunal, or court of honour, shouhUbe established, k? take coguis- * 
a?i(je of injiyious and slanderous language, and of al^ such matters as 
usually led to duels ; and that the justice to be adiuiifisfered Jiy this 
^ourt should be sufliciently priimpt and severe to appease the com- 
plaimfnt, and makfj the offender repent of his aggression. 

Henry, being so warmly pressed by his friend and minister, called 
togetlier an extraordinary eiemcil in the gallery of the palace of 
l'\)ntainebleau, to take the matter into consideration. When all the 
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members w ere ai scmbled, his innjest^*^’ requested that some person 
conversant w ith the subject would make a report tp him on the 
origin, progress, and different fonns of the duel. Sully coniplacontly 
remarks that none of t^ie enunciilors gaveihe kin^ nny great reason 
to felieitate th<‘in on their erudifion. , In fact, tlu?y ah remained 
iilent. Sully held his peaceSvith the rest ; bkt he looked so know . 
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ln/{. that the king turned toVards him, and said — ‘‘Great masUr ! 
by your faee I *conjectur? ttat you know jnore of this mnttc^ tluu\ 
yon w'oiUd haye us believe. I pnivyou, and indeed I eo^ftinaud, that 
you fell what yotf tJiink, and wliai you knon /' The eoy minister 
refused, as he says, out of jiiei^t* jjolitvness to his more ignorant eol- 
leagv/‘H ; btit, hoing again j)reHsed by the'' kin^, he entered into a 
historyVf duelling both ii^aneieiit and modern times. Jfle has jiuti 
•preserved thlf liisto^y in his Memoirs ; ajjd as none of the niinist^irs 
or couneillurs paesenj/ tJiought pro|*er to do so. tin* M orJ<i^is ch'prived 
of a diijeourseVliieh was, yo iloiibt, a lennied end remarkablt* ojie. 
The result was, that n royal edict uas issued, uhieli Sully h>st 
time in transmittiug t(» tin* most distant provinces, uith a disliin*! 
notitieation to all ])arties eoneerned that ilie king \'vas in earm'sl, ainl 
would exert the full rigour of the law ilk punishnu'ul of the otlemh'rs. 
Sully himself doe.s not inform us what were the provisions ot* the new 
law ; but Fallier Matthias has been nkore explieil, and from iiim \^e 
learn, that the marshals of Fram;e were t reated jinlges of a eokirt of 
chivalry, for the hearing t»f all caust^ whei^'in tJje Inmour of a noble 
or gentleman was eotici^rned, and that sueh as resorted to duelling 
should be juiyished b^^ death utuI eunliseation of property, and that 
the seconds aiui a.ssi8tunts should lose tlieir rank, dignity, or oilu’cs, 
and he bani.shed from tlje (‘ourt of their skA^ereign.’*' 

But so strong a hold Itad tlie education and prejudita? o? his age 
upon the rniud of the king, tliat tliough his reason eondeiwicd, his 
sympathies approved the duel. Notwithstanding this threatened 
scyerity, the numlx ** of d^els did not diminish, and the wise Sully 
had still to lament the prevalence of aii^wil which r!jeua(H>d socitdy 
with utter disorgiuiisation. In the 8uccee<ling feigntho practice pre- 
yftiied, if possible, lo a still greater extent, until the Cardinal de 
Kichelicu, better able t\.* grapple with it than Sully had been, made 
some severe exam^des in the very highest classes. Lord Herbert, 
the English amhassador ut life court of Loui^ .XIII., repeats - hif 
letters, au observation bat ^lad been previously marie in the reign 
of H^uiry IV., that it was rare lo a Frenchman moving in good 
soinety who had not killed his man in a duel. The Abbe Millot sny.s 
of this period, that the duel madness made the most terrible ravages. 
Men'%ad actually a frenzy fbr eombatiiig. Caprifce taid vanity, as 
well as the e3;’*itemeiit of passion, imposed tin* neewssity of lighting. 
Friwids wert^ cjjdi^ed to enter iiito the quarrels of their friends, or be 
themselves called out for their refusal, and rev#nge became hereditary 
in. many fa&iilids! It was rackonad that*in twenty years eight Uiou- 
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iaiid letters of jmrdon bad been issued to persons 'vrlio had Iciljod 
others in single combni.* * 

Olher writers cojifirnif this statement. Araelot cle Jlouasaye, in 
bis Memoirs, says, upon this subject,* that duels were so eoiynion 
in the first years of the reign ot Louis XTII., that lbv> ordinary con- 
versation of persons wdi^m they met in the morning was, Do you 
I' now who folia kl yesterday V* a^nd after dinner, “ Do you h^otff who 
^fought ihh vxornmg T* The most infamous duellist at, that period 
w<HS De Bouteville. It w’a'. not at all^necessary to quarrel with this 
assassin, to.be foreod to fight a duel with him. .AVliiq, he heaivJ 4]iat 
any one was very brave, he would go io him, and say, “ Peojfilc^fvU me 
if Inti you arc hnwe ; you and 1 mnat fight together T Every morning 
the most notorious bravos and duellists used to assemble at. his house, 
to lake n breakfast of bread and wine, and jiraetise fencing. M. do 
Ya]<m(;ay, who was aft erward s'Jdevati'd to tlu‘ rank of a cardinal, stood 
very high in the estinialion of JV Boutevilh^ and liis gang. Hardly 
a day passed but what ho was eiigagiul in some duel or other, (Mt]i(*r 
«H jmueipal or seeoml ; and he onee elmlleuged ]^e Bouleville him- 
KeJf, his best friend, because Jlejhmteville liad fought a dmd without 
inviting him to become his sgcoiul. Tjiis qriarrM w'as only apjieased 
on tlie promise of He Bouteville that, in his next (‘neogatep. ho w ould 
not fail to avail himself of his sj^‘rvices. For that ]>urp(»se he went 
out the ^lue day and piclfed a quarrel with the Marquis des Portes. 
M.cleVahm^ay, according to agreement, had the pleasurt* of serving as 
bis sooottd, niui of running tlirougli the body M. de C.-avois, the seeoud 
of the Marquis des Portes, a man who had nevy;r done him any injury, 
and whom jhe afterwards acknowledged he had never seen before. 

Cardinal Hi Aiolieu dovotdll inueh attention to this lamentable 
of public^morals^ and seems to )»av eoncuirred with his groat prede- 
eesHor 8u!ly, that nothing hut the most rigorous severity could j)vf?a 
slop to the evil. The subject indeed was painfully fiireod upon him 
l)y his enemies. The Sfarquis de Themines, to whom Bichelieu, then 
Bishrp*bf Lm^on, had^given offence by some rexiresentations lie had 
made to Mary of Medicis, determined, ’"since he could not challenge 
an ecelesiaatic, to challenge his brother. An opjiortunity w'as «oon 
found. Themines, accosting the Marquis do Bichelieu, complained, 
in an insulting tone, that the Bishop of Luejon had broken his faith. 
The marquis YesMited both the manned* and matter of his speecfi, bud 
readily a(*eepted a challenge. They met in the Hue 'd’AngouIcme, 
and iht^ unfortunate Bichelieu was stabbed to the hearj, and instafttly 
expired. " From that mement the bishop b<1^ame the steady foe of the 
praotic*> of duelling, Boaso’n and ttie impulse of brotlierly love alike* 

• JKlhntm d,$ TBUtmrt dt Francft vol. ili. p. 
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combined to make him detest its and 'rheivliis power iu France was 
fiAaly estal>lisht?d, he set ^hout Tepn'sninjj; it* Tn iiis 

Testament Po/hVjjr?/^, he lus coHeeticd his ttjonghts upon ;ho si>hject, 
in the clinpicr entitled “ Defi.inoY«‘n8 d arrAter res«I)\ieh In spite 
of tlfo ctiftilfl that hf»pnl>b«hec1, thh members the nobility persisted 
ill fb^liiing upon tho rno-st tflvial and absurd pretences. At last 
Kiclelitni ina 'e a teirible example. Th(^ iniWno.r- lb» Boutevillo 
ehalleifg^cl and fought the Marqui? de jh-uvron ; ^iid although th^ 
duel itsttlf 5tJS net fatal to either, ils^eotiseqiTeuees nere fataHo 
both. High a||> tin^' were, Itiehelion re.mdvt^d that the law slemhl 
reardi .tboni both, and they wore belli tri 'd, found guilty, and 
beheaded. Thus did society get rid of one (•!' the most bloothbirst^' 
seoimdre.ls tliat (W(T ])onuted it. • • 

In 1032 two noblemen fonglit a <Uiel in viliicb they were bolb 
killed. Th(^ otli(?er8 of justice liud m^iee of the breach of tiu* law, 
and arrived at the scene of combat before the frlemU nf the parties 
had time to rtunovc llie. bodies. In eonformiiy with the (•.artlinars 
severe code upon tlie subjeet, the 
bodies wi're i! 4 nomirii(*UHly strippial 
and hange<l upon -a gallows wilfi 
their lu^ads ^lownwards, for *<*ver.‘d 
hours, .rithin Sight of nil the p<*oj»le.^ 

This severity Hobi'fed the frenzy i?l 
the nation for u time; Imt it was 
soon forgotten. Men's mitids were 
too deeply imbued witJi a false notion 
of honour to he b’’''>iigdit to a riglit 
way of thinking: by such examples, 
liow'over striking, Richelieu was un- 
able to persuade ^hem to walk in tin* 
righl path, though lie could punish 
iliem for choosing the wrong one. lie 
had, with all las acutenc.s»,nfis<*alcu hated the j^pirit of ducllinjl^, jt ufis 
not death that a duellist fetHetl ; it was shaim*, and the ctnili inpl <>1 
his /ellows. As Addison remarked ;jore than eighty years nfterv^ ards, 
** Death was not siifTicient to deter men who inadi* it their glory to 
despise it ; but if every one who fought a duel were to stand in tho 
jiill^j^fy, it woufd quickly diiuffcish tlie number of llmse imaginary men 
of honour, ar d put an end to ao absurd a practice." .Rii htdlou never 
thought of tl^s. • 

Sully Bay«,that in hi* time the Oermans^vere ah*io addicted 
to duelling. *Tlier<5 werei^hree 4 »lace 8 iiherc it was legal to fight; 

• M€ri’ur§ da France, vol. sill. 
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Witzburg ill* Franconia, aiul Uspaeh and Halle in Swabia. Tliith^r, 
of eouT«e, vast mirnbers repaired, and , murdered each other under 
aarujtiSn of tlie law, , At 'an earlier period in Germany, it w as held 
highly diagracefur to refuse to tight. Any ono who fiurri*iid!er<;d to 
his adversary for a ai^nple w ound th^t did not disable him, w as re- 
puted infamous, and coul^ neither cut his beard, bear arms, mount 
on liorsebacjh, or,holh any ofliee ^n tbe sUite. He who fell in,n iliiel 
t^as buried with gr^at pomp and Bj>lendoiMr. 

fill the year 1052, just aft.*r JjouisXStV. hud uttained'lns majority, 
a desperate* duel was fought between tlie Dukrts d&, Beaufort and 
de Nemours, each attended by four geniknien. Athough bnlthers- 
im law, they had long been enemies, and ilieir constant dissensions 
had iiitrodueed much disorganisation am(»ng the troops which they 
severally commanded. Hnch liad long sought an opportunity for com- 
bat, which at last arose on a nftsund(‘r8tanding relative to th(‘ places 
they were U> oecujiy at tlie council-board, 'jhey fouglit w it h pistols, 
and, at the lirst di.scharge, the Duke dc Nemours was shot through 
the body, and almost- instantly expired. ITj>on this the Murt|uis de 
Villars, w ho seconded Nemours, ^fhallenged llericourt, the sewnd of 
the Duke de Beaufort, a man .whom he^had never before seen ; and 
the challenge being accepted, they fought even more* di‘8pcrately 
than their principals. This combat, being with swords, lasted longer 
than tlie iirst, and was more exciting to the six remaining gentlemen 
who stayed to w itness it. The result was fatal to H^riiiourt, who 
fell piere^d to the lieart by the sword of De Villars. Any thing more 
savage t-lian this can hardly be imagined. Vj>lt»iire says such duels 
were frequent^ and the compiler of the K^)ictiOU}hth'e d'Jnecduhs 
informs us Ihat^he number (W seconds was not fixed. As many as 
teir, or twfclve. or ‘twenty, were not unfrequent, and they often fought 
together after tlmir ])rinei]ftils were disaltled. The higliest mas^v of 
frieiKlshij) out! man could manifest towards another, was to chouse 
him for his sec^md ; and many gentlemen were so desirous of serving 
in thi&' .japacity, that tlioy endeavoured to raise every sligJit misundt^r- 
standing into a quarrel, that they might* have the pleasure of being 
t*!)gaged in it. The Count do Bv«sy-llabutin relates an instancf* of 
this in his Memoirs. He says, that as ho was one evening eoming 
out of the theatre, a gentleman named Bruc, wdiom he liad not 
iwifore know n; stopped him very politdy, and, drawing him aside, 
asked him if w as true that the Count de Thianges hifti called him 
(Bruc) a drunkard P Bussy replied thlit ho really d*d >*ot know, lor 
lie saw the count very seldom. ** Oh. he ts your lincle I” replied 
Bruc ; *• and, as I cannot have satisfaction Worn him, because he lives 
so fax off in the country, I apply^ to you.” ” I soft what you aru 
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at«’ replied Bussy, “ and, sioec you to put Aicr iti my uncle> 
place, I ans\^ or. that wlioeyci*a8flcrt.ed Quit he called you a drunkard, 
told a lie !” **.My brother said so,” replied Bruc,*“ pnd he !s a idiild/* 

” Horsdv^up him, tl\pn, for Ins fal«ehoo<l,” returued l)e*Bussy. J 
will not have my brother ealhgl a liar,” returf<*d Bruc, d«'totniin<‘d 
to quarrel with him ; ** so <lraw,*and defeml yoyrselfV' They both 
drew tVdr sworda in the public stn'ck^ but w ere sepawfted by the sja'c* 
.iatora. ^ler^a^^reeNl hovvif^'er, in tight on n fuftire <»c(?aKif>i), and w it! * 
all the regular forms of the duello. A fe# daya afterwards, a gcuitft*- 
man, whom IV j3us^* had fiever Indore soen, ard whoiif he did !iot 
know even by name, called upon liiTu and asked if he might hav(‘ 
the jirivilege of s<‘rvii»g as his seeoml. lie uddqjl, that he luMthef^ 
knew him nor Brne, e\ce)>t l>y reptibniiou, tmt having mad(' n]> his 
mind to be s«‘c«)nd of one of tbem, be hatl decided iqxui aceompanv- 
ingl)e Bussy as the bravt'r man of the two. l)e Bussy tljnnked him 
very sinecreV' for Jus politencFS, hut begged to bo excused, as he luifl 
alread}" engaged four s(‘coiuls to neeoinpany him, and ho was afraid 
that if he took any more the ntlair would hecoim* a battle inHt<*a(l of 
«<iuel.'' , • • 

When such (piarrels us thcwe werel^)ked upon is mere matt<*rs of 
course, Uie sttUe of fioHety iniist have been irulecd awful. Louis X J V . 
very early saw the evil, and as earl v'^detcn pined to remedy it. It was 
not, however, till tlie year lt>79, wlu'n he instituted the ‘'iUhambre 
Ardente,” for the tria] of the .slow poisoners and j)ret<*nderH to scwcory, 
t hat lio published any edict against dmdling. In that ytuir hffi famous 
edict w as j)rofnuJgatedf in w Inch he reiterated and eoudmied the i 
8ev(‘re enactments tA his fredecessors yeiirv IV - and jamis XJII., 
and expressed liis doterraiiial ion never to pardon in/J' fdbmder. By 
tl^ celebrated ordinance, aaupremc coiirf of hoiumr was established, 
composed of the marslmls of Jf'Vunee. 'flicy were ’oound, on taking 
the olhco, to give to every one who brought a %eli-founde(i complaint 
,bef<»re them, such reparatioi^ as would satisfy tlm justice ofyic 
Shotild any gentleman against whom complaint was made refuse to 
obey tlie mandate of the court of honour, he might be punished by 
finelind inijjrisonment; and wdien'^ hat w as liot possible, by r» nwia 
of his absenting himself from the kingdom, his estates might be 
confljicated till'his retuni. ^ ^ 

Every man wlio .sent a challenge, be the cause of oflence what it 
might, was heprived of all redress from the court of honour-suH- 
pended three year*^ from^thc dlereiae of any oiUce in the H^Jite — was 
gfurlher intpris^^ned for tw o^years, and sqptentuul to pay a fine of half 
^ Ills yearly income. , 

He w lio acccq^ed a challenge w|f subject to the same jiuuishmeiit. 
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Aay Bcrvant'or oilier pepso?i, wlio knowingly became the bearer of a 
chiillcuge» was, if found guilty, Bentene^d to stand in the pillory and 
be puFolicly whipped for the tirst ‘offence; and for tne second, sent 
for three y^ars to 'the galleys* ^ • . * . ^ 

Any person who a^Aually fought was to be heid guilty of murder, 
oven though death did not ensue, and was to bo punished accordingly. 
Persons in tho hjgheV ranlfs of l^e were to be beheaded, and those of 
vlu* middle r-lass h^Jiged upon a gallows^ and their bodies* refused 
Christian burial. <» ** - 

At the erme time that Louis published ibis seycTo Tdie|, he exacted 
a j)roniisc from bis principal nobility that they would never engage 
in a duel upon any preb'uee whatever. He never swerved from his 
resolution to pursuo all dueili.‘?ts,with the utmost rigour, and Jiiany 
wt're (‘xecuted in various parts of the eounlry. A slight abatement 
of the evil was the eonaequeneV-, and iji the course of a few years one 
diiel was not fought where twelve had bet'U fonglii previously. A 
medal w^is struck to commemorate the circumstancf*, by the ex|)ress 
command of the king. 8o miicli bad he tliis object at lu‘art. that, iii 
Ills will, li(? particularly r«comm<tudcd to his successor llie care of his 
edict against dueJiing, and wq^rned liinv against any ill-judged lenity 
to those who disobeyed it. 

A singular law' formerly existed in Malta with regard to duelling, 
lly this Uw it was permitted, but only upon condUion that the parties 
should fight in one particular street. If they ])res\imcd to settle their 
quarrel elsewhere, they w’cre held gtiiliy of murder, and puiiislu?d 
accordingly. What w as also very singular, tficy were bound, under 
heavy penalties, to put up their swords when requested to do so by 
a pri(*8t, a knigkt, or a woiua^n li does not appear, however, that the 
ladies ur'the knights exerwsed this mild and bt'nefieent )>rivilcge to 
any great extent; tlk! fornilT were too ofieii tliemsclves the caqstLof 
duels, and the latt.or sympakhised too nun-h in the w ound<*d honour 
of the combatants to atUmipt to separate them. The priests alone 
w er< great peacomrkers. Ury done says, that a cross w'as alw ays 
painted on the wall opposite to the sjlot where a knight had been 
killed, and that in the ** street o^«duel8” he countiHi about twenty of 
ibem.^ 

In England the private duel was also practised a scandalous 
extent toworus the end of the .sixteentli and beginning of t.be sicren- 
teenth cenluties. The judicial combat now began t6**bc more rare, 
but several instaueea of it are mentiovted in history. *One w'Os ihsti- 
luted in the reign of Elizabeth, and another so lai^ .as fho time of 
'"Miarles I. Sir Henry Spelnpin gives arf accoipit of that w hich took 
• Brydont'i Twr in JUfaifa, 1773, 
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pla^ in Elizaocth'g reign, which is cnrioui^ perhaps ^he nforc »o when 
we consider that it wapf p©i;Wtly legid, and that similar combats 
remained so till the year 1819. A proceeding .hay Jug been instftnted 
in tli^‘ Oourt >1* Common Vlcas for^the n'covory of*<jortt«^ mnnorial 
rights in tho roiinty Kent, the defendant oA#red to prove by single 
combat his rig. it to retain jio.?sj‘Hsion. The plaintilt acee|>te(i the 
chalkn^e, and the Court, having power to stay jyhe ])roe(»<‘ding«, 
^agreed to’iln; champions who were to light in Hey of th»A principals.* 
The (|ue^n t*?hnm{mdcd the parti(*s to iiompromisej but it heii*g 
reprfc>8eMied to^^ler ^ujjesty that they >Yere ju«‘tilh‘d bytlawin the 
Cixirst? they were }mrsuin)|» slu5 allowed I hem to })ro(jeed. On the 
dll}’ apiH>int«‘d, the ju^tiees of the Common i*leas, and all tlie eounstd# 
engaged in tlm eaiise, ap]»ear<'d as uni]Hres of the romlait, ni a ])lit(a‘ 
in Tothill-lields, where llieli.'<ts ha<l i)een prepared. The ('hampions 
were read}^ for the cnecmiUer, and tli#plnintiir and defendant were 
publicly called to come forward niul aeknowhulge thefn. The d« le!id • 
ant answered to bis name, aiul recognised bis chaiii})i(>ii u itli tin* due 
formalities, but the plaintitl’ did not appear. Without hi.s ])i’«'senct* 
and authority the eoinbal could not igkc})la4m ; and his absence Ixung 
(‘onsidered an abanddiinient oQliis clainj, ho was dotKired to he non. 
suited, and bj*^re<l fo» ev<'r from renewing his suit before any other 
tribunai wliatever. ^ 

The qtiecn apjjcar.s to have diBappi*oved*juTsoi\al)y of thi^motle of 
seitiing u disputed claim, but her judges and legal Hilviser.s made no 
attempt to alter tlio barburoms law . The pratdiceof privuleflm'lling 
exi'.itcd more iudigiiaiK;;i, from its being of ov(Ty*day occurrence, 
Jn the time of Jann'^ J. tle^ Engli.sh were .so inh*cl(*d witii llic h rench 
madness, that ]lac‘on, when he was allofm‘y*^;cneraI*l(*iii the aid of 
his powerful cloqucnco to effect a, reA>rmaAiou of th^evii, ‘fnfonna- 
tio 1 ? 84 (i’erc exhibited in the 8tar Chamberfgaiustivwi pers(»ns, nanmi 
Tricst and Wright, for being engaged ^ jirimnpa] and scirond, in a 
duel, on winch o<;cu,sion he delivered a ehai^ge that was so^liighl^ 
approved of by the Lords of^the Council, tluit tliey ordered Tt o be 
printed and circulated ovt?r ftio (country, as a tiling “ very im‘et and 
worthy to be rcmeml>cred and mmjje known unto the world. ' IL? 
began by considering the nature and gnffiincf.H of the iniH<‘hief of 
duelling. ’* It.troubleth peace? — it di8fu^li^hcth war— it briugojh 
calamUy ypo » private men, jjSsril u|Km the state, aifd cdntemjyt ujjon 
the kw. ToSi-lnng the cause of it," he obsiTvcd, “that the firnt 
mofS^^e of it, n<^d^itbt, is a fals^and erroneous imagination lionour 
and credit^ but then, fhe seed of this mifi*.*hicf being surrh, it is 
nourished by vam discourstft and^ee^ inrl unrij»e conceits. liiTc- 
•unto may .bo added, ftiat men have almost lost the true? notion and 
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uEcU^rBiaiidiUj^ of lortitudo and iraioiir. For fortitude distinguiBbftli 
of the grounds of quarrel wliHIier they be just ; and not only so, but 
whether they be worthy? and setteth a better price upon men’s lives 
^ * than to bestow them bllJ^ r.Nay, 

It is weakness and dist^steein of 
' a luaiiV self to put a mairn life 

A nitln’M life is no* to'be trilled, 
it is to be ottered up and 
sa<'rllu*(‘d tehorTbunble servnees, 
^ pubilb merits, good eaiises, and 

jHMise of blood as it is in expense 
of money. It is no libernlit}' to 
make a profusion of money upon 
sTM) ■' ' '• every vain occasion, neither is 

1 ^ * it fortitude to make effusion of 

i,oHn blood, I'xeejA the cause of it be 

‘ *' uortb.”* 

The moat remarkable event eonnecb'd with duelling in this reign 
was that between Lord Sanquir, a S(*oteli nobltman, and one Turner, 
a fencing-master, lii a trial of' skill betu een them, bis lordship’s 
eye was • accidentally thrust out by the point V>f Turner’s sword. 
Turner expressed great regret at the circumstance, and Lord Samjuir 
horc his loss with as much phiJcHojdiy as he was master of, and for- 
gave his antagonist. Three years afterward s Jjord Sanquir was at 
Ihiris, wliere he was a constant visitor aV the coart of Henry IV. 
One day, in the course of conversation, llie aflable monarch inquired 
how he had lost his eye. ^am^uir, w bo prided himself on being the 
m<>8t expert swordsman of^lUe age, blushed as he replied that i^ w as 
irdbeted by the sw ord of a feneiug-master. Henry, forgetting bis 
•’■^sumed eliaracter of an nnti-duellist, candessly, and as a mere matter 
of coWVse, inquired whether the man lived P N othiiig more w as said ; 
but the query sank deep into the proud licart of the Scotch baron, 
who returned shortly afterward^ to England, burning for revt^nge. 
Hi.s first intent w’as to challenge the fencing-roaster to single corohat ; 
out on further consideration, he deemed it inconsistent witji hi> 
dignity to meet him as an equal in fair and oj)on fight. He therefore 
hired two bravos, who set upon the fencing-roaster, End murdennl 
him in b^ own bouse atWhitefriars.’* Tbeassassii‘8 w(*re taken tnd 
executed, and a reward bf one thousand pounds offered for4he appre* 
hension of their employer. I-!*>rd Sanquif concealed bimstdf for seve- 
♦ See lif* and Character 0/ lord by Thumw Martin, Sorrister-at-liaw. 
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ral dajBt and then surrendered to take hii^tvial, in the li«»pc (happily 
falfic) that Justice would belie*lu*r namoi and be lenient to i\ n^urderer 
because he was nobleman,* who on a false |)oint of honour had 
thoufi;hkfit to take revenge inio his own hands. iPhe most jwwerful 
inter^easi^iis wprc employed in hiV'favour, but^.nmes, to 1»is erc‘dit, 
was deaf to them all. Baconr in his character of attorney-general, 
prosecuted the prisoner to eonvietion ; and lie died the fehm s death 
on the^9ih of June, 1012, a gibbSt ercHjted in front of the gate of# 
'WestminetertiTall. • ^ ^ • 

With ro;.^iir<^o the ])ublic duel, or trial by battle, demajided under 
the sam;tiou'of the law, t^ terminate a quarre^ which the ordinary 
course of justice could with difficulty decide, Bacon was equally^ 
opposed to it, and thought that in no case should if be granted.* Ho 
suggested that there should be declar'd a (ronstant and settled reso- 
lution in tliC state to abolish it altog(ittc*r *, that care sliouhl be taken 
that the evil be no more eoekered, nor the humour of il- fed, but that 
all persons found gtiilty should be rigorously punished by the Star 
Chamber, an<l those of eminent quality bftni«he<l from the court. 

In the succe(*difig reign, whetj ^onalt^ JVl ackay, the first Lord 
llony, ae<nise<l Daviddlamsay of treason, in InMiig coiu’erned with tint 
Marquis of Tl^rnilton in a d(‘8ign upon f^ie crow n of S<*olland, lie was 
challenged by f1»e lattei^to makegood his assertion by si))gle combat.* 
It had been at first tlie intention of llie g<.a’crnm<’nt to try the ensn 
by the corainotj law, but llamsay tlionght he would siaiufa better 
chancf* of escape by recurriFig to the old and almost exploded imstom, 
but which was sldl the right of every man iu appeals - f treason. 
I/ord Reay readily ncy'i’pV'd llie ehallenge, and both w(*ie confined in 
the Tower until they found semiiity tl«it they woujd ap])ear on a 
certain day appoinietl by the court to dfdt^rmiiEp thi»que8ti#n. The 
m»»agement of uhe F^flair was <lrIegated|to the Mari.schal Court of 
Wi'stmmstcr, and the Karl of Lindsay was ereated I/ord Oonstahleof 
England for the purpose. Shortly before the dfly appointed, Ramsay 
confessedin substance all thaffliord Keay had to his char^ nporf 
w hich Charh*8 I. put a stop U the proceedings. 

But in England, about this period, sterner disputes arose among 
men than those mere individual malfttrs which generate dFiels. The 
*meu of the Commonwealth encouraged no practice of the kind, and 
the siWidued aristocracy carricii tlieir habits and prejudices <.*lsevi here, 
and fought tV‘ir dueU at foreign eourts. Cromwell’s parliament, 
how'^ver — although the evil that lime was not so crying — pub- 
lished an order*ip*lG5l Aii' the prevention of ^duels, and ih#fpunish- 
/Dcnt of alf%onf<*rncd in tlugn. Qiarles JI., on his restoration, also 
• Sc< Bitftory of ihg Uoutt anJtCUnn ff 3£ackaff. 
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insuod a proclamsitloa upon the subjecf. In bis reign an infamous 
duel \i as fought — infarnous iit)t only frqm its own circumstances, bu* 
from ho IcuiJy tliQl ^vaa ‘shewn to the principal ofrenders. 

TIu? \vo)"i hless duk(‘ of BiU'kir\gliam^ having dcbauehc;! the Conn- 
< esM of Shreu jsburv 's ehAllonged l\j^ her husband to mortal combat 
in January IGbS. (J)»arjes II. endeavoured to prcvfyiit the duel, not 
from any rej/yrJ to^niblie morahly, but: from fear for the lilji bf Ins 
favourite. Jfl'o ga^c* eoniniands to the f)ulv(‘ of Albenmrit; to coniine. 
ibirkingJinni to lih lionst, or take soVne oilier meaHii'ros lb prevent 
him from lighting. Albmnarlo neglected tlie order, picking tlifiK, the 
king liiinsf'if miglit jin'vent the combat by some surer means. The 
meetyig l<)ok idaee at 13aru Kims; the* injured Shrewsbur}^ being 
atlendf'ii by Sir John Talbol.his rehitive, nml liord Bernard Howard, 
son of’ tin* I^arl of Arundel. Bviekinghani was aerompanied by two 
of his dejuMivlanlH, (’ajilain Ib^ines and Sir Tolin Jenkins. .Aeeording 
to the barbarous eiistoin of (he age. not onl> (lie ]>rineipals, but the 
seconds engtige<! each oMkt. Jenkins was juereed to the heart, and 
left dead npou the liekl, arul Sir John lalbot severely uouiuled in 
hoth arms, Buckinghui.. hinn df esSi-ujiing with slight wounds, nm 
his unfortunate antagonist through tlu‘ body, and tlien hd't tlie field 
w ith lh(' wretched W(uiuni. the cause of all the luisclutf, who, in the 
dre.sH of a page, awaited the isstfo of the (!o)dlict in a neighbouring 
wood, Icd'ling luT ]>araniour’s liorse to av'oid suS}>iclun. G-re.at inilu* 
eiicc was cx<tI(‘( 1 to save the guilty part i<‘s from punishment, and 
the JuaSier, as bas(‘ as tlie favourite, made little dilUt'uity in granting 
a free pardon to all eoruM'rned. ] n a royal pr iclamalion issued shortly 
afteiwvards,C/liurles 1 1 . tbrmnlly juirdoned ihe nuirdt-rers, but declared 
liis intention iirver to iTxiend in future any mercy to such oirejulors. 
It would he hard, aOer this, to say who was the moat infamous, Iho 
king, the favourite, or ihe'eourtesau. > 

111 the reign of Ouoen Anne, repealed comjilaints wx^ro made of 
,t,he preyahuicc of duelling. Addison, vSw ift, Steele, and other w riters 
empK yed their powerl^al jieiis in reprobation of it. Steclo especially, 
in the Tuih r and (Uuivdian, exposed its impiety and absurdity, and 
endeavoured both by argument And by ridicule to bring his (rouatry- 
nu'U to a right way of thinking.* His comedy of 'fhe Comcious 
7/(uvo\v coTitains ai;, admirable exposure of the ahiiK?t< of the word 
honour^ whicJi led men into an error »o lamentable. Swift, writing 
tipon the subject, remarked tliat he could sec no harm in rogues and 
fools shooting each oilier. Addison iiid Steele toek higher ground ; 
and tlu' latter, in the (Suardian, summed up ncarly^ll that could 

* Nos. S7, and TatUtf Not. SS/Sa, 80, 31, 3S, and 30; and 

duarJMHf No. 20. ft * 
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said upon the 8u)>jet‘t in the foIlDwiiigimj^rcs*<ivo w^>rds^“A Chris- 
tian and a gentleman are matlc inconsistent appellations oi‘ rhe same 
person. You arc not in expect eternal if you do not lorg^ o in- 
juries, and^your moj’tal lif * in nnidered uneotufortrtbh' i^you are Jiot 
ready tc ?omn«it anifirdcr in reaciitment <ftf an ^front ; for good senf^c*, 
as well as religi'u, is so utterly banished tlio world, iiut men glory 
in very passions *0101 ]>ursiie tjifi(‘s wjtli tile almost vongeanee, 
^80 little do t^ey Lino" llmW.o forgive is the most arduous jnteh liumais 
nature etinliefive at. A cowifrd luis ofiis^i fought, a coward has ofyai 
coiK^uered ; ejjward nwer forgave.” St'vle also^mhlished n 
pampldet, in whii'h lie gav# a detailed aeeuuiit <d’llu; ediet of Louis 
XIV., and the nu^asures taken by that monareb to eure bis subjeet^j^ 
of Vbcir murderous folly, • 

On tbe Stb of May, 1711, Sir Cboimeiy Deering, M.P. for the 
eouuiy of Kent, was slain in a dnol bf Mr. ILnduird Thornhill, also a 
member of iju* ifouse of 0omii!(»n8. Three days afterwards Sir lVt«*r 
King brought the subject undt'p (he notiee of Iho legislature; ami 
after dw(dling at eomsiderable length on the alarming inereast* of the 
praotuV, obtained leave to bring h bill for the prevenlion and 
}muislinient of duelling. It ^was reai^a first time iJuit day, and or- 
dered for a sf^'ond nwding in the ensuing week, 

AIkuiI the same iiitle, the at tent j^ui of the Fpper House of .Parlia- 
ment w as ni.so draivfi t<» tlu* .subj(‘(d in the nlost painful mani^er. Tw o 
of its most noted members would have fouglit hud it not been that 
(iueen Anne received iioIrm' of tlieir intention, and exacted^ pledge 
tliat they would desist ; while a few monthvS afterwards two other of^ 
its uiembers lost UiVir livc^ in one of tlie most remarkable duels upm 
record. Tbe fir. t alTair, wbieb bapiMly*tenfiinatedA?\'ithout a meet- 
ing, was between the Dekeof MarilvorouyJiaufl the Thirl .Pif^vlel ; tin* 
laffetjaud fatal cneou'nter was between #ie ]>uke d,' Hamilton ami 
Lord Mohun. 

The first arose out of a d^*bate in the Lords u])on the (‘ondm t of 
the Duke of ( Irmond in refusing to hazard a g»neral engflg<*mcii»' w itTi 
the enemy, in wdiieli Earl PSw fei. remarked Unit nobody coulddould 
the courage of the Luke of Om'i(%id. “ Ife was ji<d likeai' rumi 
general, who led troo})S to the slaughUw, to cau.se great numiuTS of 
* officers to Ix' kcioeked on the head in a batti<% ej tmojinst .vtnne wall.**, 
in orfier tp fill his poi^kehs bjfAisposing of their confmis^ij>m-.” ,L]vcry 
oue felt iliat the remark wUsS aimed at the of .Marlborougli, but 
he Remained sijenf, though evWeiitly suflering in rnintl. .^oon after 
^.hc IIousi^bro^Mip, the Earl Pawlet rt'ceked u visit from Ixird 
Mohun, w ho told hii^ tlmtfhe llflke Marlborough w as an.\iouH to 

\*oinc to an cxplatatiou w ith him rylalive to some expressions he hud 
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made use in that day s debate, and therefore prayed him to ** go 
and take a JiUVair in the country.’* ’Earl IWIet did not affect to 
niiflipiderstand the hiut^ aaked htm. in plain terms whether he 
brouglit a challenl<t‘ (torn the duke. Jjord Mohun said his .message 
needed nc exphination, and that he (Lord Molnm) would accompany 
the Duke of Marlborough. He thef* took his leave, and Karl Pawlet 
returned home and, told bin lady that he w as ^oing out to fight ^ duel 
with the Dulo? of Marlhorou|^h. His lady, alarmed foivhfr lord's 
safely, gjivt* notice of his iiHention M) tW Karl of I%u*tmonth, who* 
ilurnediately, in lie* queen s name, sent to the Dukcj^pf Marlborough, 
and coinndtnded him not to stir abroad. He ni8dcaus(fd Earl 3 Vwlet’s 
ho\ifte to Ins guarded by two sentinels ; and having taken these pro- 
“Cfiutvms, informed the queen of the whole affair. Her Majesty sent 
nt onee for the duke, expressed her abhorrence of the custom of 
duelling, and r#‘quired hi.s wrg-d of honour that ht‘ would pro<;ee<l no 
further. The duke pledged his word acconlingly, and the nffinr 
term irm ted. 

TIjc lameniahle duel betsveen the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun took place in November 1712, and sprang from the following 
circumstan(?cs. A law'su^it had Ween pending for eleven years between 
these two noblemen, and tluiy looked ft pon (*ac)i other in eousequence 
w itli a certain degree of coldness. They mc|,jogcthei‘ on the 13th of 
Novejaber in th(^ ehumlvT.s of*Mr. Orlebar, a niustcr in Chancery, 
wlnm. irrihe eour.se of eonversat!i<ui, the Duke of Hamilton refiecied 
upon l])e eojiduct of one of the witnesses in the eau.se, saying that he 
w a.'^ ft pci’sofi who liad jonther trulh nor ju.stice in him. J^ord Moljun, 
sonunviuit iieliled at this remark applied 10' a w '(ne.ss favourable to 
Ids.side, madeaps\verhastlly„that Mr.’VYlu'iew oriluHie person alluded 
to, had <^uile a.> piiieU truth and justice in him fts the Duke of Hamil- 
ton. The Duke made nol*ef>ly. am’ noone j)rewe!it 'magiried tliaChe 
took offence at what was said ; and wlieii lie went out of the room 
he made a lowland eourte»»ft.s salute to the J/ord Mohun. In iho 
evtmiui;, General Mneartney called twirc upon the duke with a ehal- 
leTigt‘*‘Vrom Lord Molibn, and failing ju seeing him, sought him a 
third time at a tavern, where he found him, and delivered his 
message. The duke accepted the eliallenge, and the day after the 
morrow’, which Wfus Sunday, the 15th of November, at seven in the 
morning, was app<>iwted for the meeting. « 

At that hour they assembled in itydc Park, the (Juko"btiag at- 
tended by hts relative Colonel Hamdton, ami the Lord Mohun .by 
General Tiiey jumped over diteh il^o** a ]»laee called 

tin* Nursery, and prepar'd f)»r the eoudfat. The Duicc of flamilton,* 
turning to General Macartney^ said, yew ^/re ih^ etfw«e qf tkU « 
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let the event he ivh(tt if ivilj.'*' Ijord Moliuu dul*iu»(, wiisU tliat.Uio 
sotxmcls sliouUl eiigatjo, but tjj-* duke iribisted that *‘.Mttcarfti(y should 
have a share in\^ danee'* All being rojidjv prineipa^H t<><*k 

up their pysitioDS, mul ftmght witjli swords so dortperatel^f, that after 
a short me tihey Volli fell ^lowu inoftally#vPouaded. The L«»rd 
ATohuu exx>irecl upon the ajjot, and the of Iljuuiltou in tlie arms 

ofhifi^ervants a> thf'v were carr}iij" him to hi? eof^’h. 

This •viu^apx)y termini^ ion einised the gieat^'St exi'iiement, 
only in tlio metropolis, but allto t'rthe eo^intry, 1 be Torii's, grie^ d 
at the loss pftl# l)^k<' of IT iiuilton, chargiul the fatal ra>.<ibat on tli«» 
Whig partly , whoso leader At he Thikcof >Iarlbor<-ugh, hndsoreeently 
set tlie exam ph^ of political duels, 'Ihey ealloil LimvI Alt>lHyt tlijs 
bully of tlu* Whig faction (ho luid alrontly kij-al Airee men in duels, 
and been twice tried for murder), and asserted ope nly lliat the tpiariad 
waseoneoelod l>et.\voou liim an<l<tern‘rM Maearine^’lo rol>tIie eotnitiy 
of the servi(;e.s of tht' Duke <>f 1 Jiimiltoii by murdering him. It was 
also asserted that the \\o!in<l of whieli the duko dit‘<l u as iu*t inflicted 
by Tjord Mehun. but by Macartm^y ; and every means u as us.-<l tu 
propagate this Indicf, t'«jIone] ilacniltont again.''! >\ht)ni and Ala- 
eartney the coroner s jury had relurne^l a verdict of wilful jnurdi r, 
aurronderod a few days afterwards, and was exainiiu'il lieibre a jiri\‘y 
council kitting at tiie W^»use of Lort(,I)artmoul h. Ilf* then fleposed, 
that .seeing Lord M-.-min full, and tin* duke upon him, In? rini t<,> tl.e 
tiukfds assislanee ; and that lie Tuight nith the more (*}iHe help him, 
he fluTiLT fh'wn b<»th tln'ir .swor<ls, an<l as he wrus raising the uj), 

saw Maeartia j/ .ui'ihj- a at hi/n. Upon this «leja i.-*!! ion 

royal proelaniatio^e*^ as iyimediately issued, ollVring a reu ard *>f 
for the r.p})n luiisnm fd* AIaeartn<*)y t(»» wliieli •tbo J tuehess of 
llamiltoft afl.er'''ar<lH adfled a nnvanl of 34kj/, *■ * 

^ia*^TX)oiX the farlher t'xamiu}iti<>Ti of (.V>1 Aiel naiuilton, it uas found 
llial reliance could not be x>lneefl fui alLid'^ stat(‘mentb, and that, ho 
eoritrailiet«!d iiimsf'lf in several important partieularu. lie ^vas ar^ 
raigned at tin* Old ihiih'v for the murder v»f Iaum A'lohun, tin, 'i' .i. hole 
jmlitical eircle.s of Loinhni InUng in a fever of exeitement ibr tin i e- 
suit.* All th,<* Tory party i»raytal f<.f Iris n. ijuitlnl, and a 'i oiy moh 
surrounded the doors and all the avenucH Jea<iing to tin* f-mrl of 
justice for niaioj hours before the trial begati. ^'iie examination <)f 
witni'^^ses lasted seven hottiff The criminal .st il persisti d in nc> 
eusing Genera> Alacartney of the murder of the Dukf! f>f 11 amiJton, 
but4n other r(*s]icets, uny tlie luewspaperK td‘ the day, }fre]|i^Hrieat»'d 
foully. lie wafi found of man.slnughter. d In.s favournhU 

Verdict wa.s re* eived witli «inivei^iil ty»}lhiiise, not only from tlio 
•%ourt and, till tii^j j^utlemea presont, but tho common peojilo 

FOL. II. 35 
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• • 

showed a saiiefuetion, which they teatified by loud and re- 
peated huzfsas,”* • ^ 

A#bhe popular (JfdiriaiM Subsided, and ihen began^ro reason coolly 
upon liie a^l^oct,flley disbelieved Jhc as^ertious of Colone^HauiiJiton, 
that Ma(^artiK‘y ]jad*8|p,bbed the duh^ altbougl? it was uifivcrsally 
admitted that Ifc had beer^ much too busy and presuming. ITamilton 
was .shunned by^ill former (j}inpanions, and bis life rondg^^d so 
Irksome to l^iTu, ll>»: lie sold out of thcGiiiirds, and retired 1*1) private 
iif*-, i)) wliieh ho died htsar^broken foflr years afterwafds. ' 

(h neraUMftenrtney suiTendtTed about tlie 4 ifini 1 ^ li^^ie, and *wa8 
tritrd for inunliT in the (.V>urt of King’s Bench. He was, In^wever, 
found^guilty of maiiBlanghter only. 

At tiie t>pouing of the session of Parliament of 1713, the queen 
made ]»oiuted allusion in lier speech to the frequency of duelling, and 
rt'eonummdcd to the legislature to devise some speedy and eflcctnal 
remedy for it. A bill to thiit effect was brought forward^ but thrown 
out on the N(‘eond reading, to the very great re/'r<*l of all the sensible 
portion of the cojuniunity. 

A famous duel was fo”ght ir 1705 between Lord P^U'on and Mr, 
(’haworlh. 'flic disjmte aro.se at a club-dinner, and was rehdive to 
which ol‘ the two lind tlie largest quantity of game on lii« estates. 
Infuriaiod by v^mo and }»is,sion, {)iey retired iustantly into an adjoin- 
ing roonv, luul fonglil witfi swords aero.ss a table; by the feeble glim- 
mer of a iallow-ettndle. Mr. Oluiwortb, who was the more expert 
sw(,)r(lsi.,an of (be tuo, received a mortal wound, and shortly after- 
v> iirdw expired. Lord Byron wa.s brought to trial for the murder before 
tile .House (*f f.»ords; and it appearing clearly t.’wy the duel wms not 
preiueditab’d, l ut fnug!jt at%mce. and in the lu'ut of passion, he was 
tomul gudty ofmanshuigh'^er only, and ordered to bo disehnj god upon 
payment of liis fees. 'I’ldtlwns a vdrv bad cxa'njile for the covuAVy, 
and duelling o'’ course fell in* .' no disn uute after 8U<-h a verdict. 

In Franee iri(.»re severity was exercised. In the year I7d9, the 
parliv lent of Cirenold ‘ look cognisance of tlie delinquency of the 
Sleur Ibu’helas, one of its members, Waio challenged and killed in i| 
duel a e:q>tain of the Flemish Ic.gion. TJie 8<»rvant of Oucdiehr offi- 
ciated u.s .s<'eomb and was arraigned with his master for the murder 
of t he captain. Tlicy w ere both found guilty. Duelolas was broken 
alive on the wheel, and the servant fbndcmnod U» the galleys for 
life. 

A biijbarous and fierecly-conlesL 1 duel was fopght in November 
1778, betw een two forv ign advonlurer.s, at Bath, named jpoimt Bice 
and the Vicomto du Barri. Borne uispuk arose relative to a gambling 
* Df«ettiber I9ih, 1711 
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trjyijiartiou, in the courao of 5^ . }i Du Batrl ooiitj^adicty an aBcer- 
lion of tho other, sayitvjjf,,'* Thai true!’* Count IVw.e im. 
iiuxliatoly asked niiu if he kiu w the very xlwjt^W.'ible inoanftig of 
the he had eiryiloyecl. ' J)u JiarrI said he \vas ]K»i/(aly well 

lUNfU’e of their meaning' and tjiai l^ieo “ti.ishk iiiter]:.vei ‘h(‘ni just 
as he pleased, A. (haUenj;!' waa imtnediatply pven >ind aceepted. 
t?eeoif4. were sent for,' wl>o, arrivint^witli but little fh'liiy, the whole 
.party, ihou'^h it was not after inidiii^'ld, i)j:oet'c Jv^l U> a place 
called Cjaverto)! Down, whertf they renniined with a surgeon unh) 
dayli^dit. T'e'^^hen prepannl tor the encounter, each jinm d 

with two pistols and a swortl. The frround havin^^ been marked **nt 
by the setronds, Du liarri bred hrst, and wounded tii,^ opponept in« 
the tliigii. Count IDee then levelled his pistol, and shot Du Hand 
mortaliy in tlie breast, bo angry were the coinl)atautM. timt llu'V n‘- 
lused to (h'sisi ; h()tli stci)p»‘il back a fc# paces, and tlicii rushing for> 
ward, discliaiigcd their set'ond ])i»t.olBat<‘ii4)h<ttlicr. ISciilicr slioi took 
clfcel. ami la.lli llirovving away their pi.stols, ])repared to fitiish tii(‘ 
sanguinary struggle by the h\s ord- They took their ])Jaces, and were 
adviincing lownnls emh other, wlieubhe Vitomte du Jhirri suddetily 
,h .aggered, grew })ale. and. faliing on tjie ground, exei/ume<i, ‘S/e 
c<//fN dnnamU^nw vie,'* Jlis t.pi>ouenl Imd l»il. just time to answer 
that he granted it. wh.^i ti>e uniortitfude J)u Jiarri t«irned upon the 
grass, and exi)ired wbli a lu'av y groan. 3'Fie stjrvivor of ihks > a\ ugi* 
eonliiet was then reinoved to his lodgings, where lu; lay for some 
weeks in a dntiger(iUK*slale. Tim c-oroner‘s jury, in the mej^taliile, 
tal uj>im llie i)o<iy of Dn.HHrn, aud disgraced iheiuHt lvea l»y return- 
i)ig a ’erdiet of nuAjsLt'ighkM- only. Count Jlice, upon Ins r.'eovcrv. 
was indietecl for the murder, notw itlislatuUnH this nT-het. On his 
trial li(‘ entered into a long del^nee ol hi.s e«)ndu(t, jdeafling the 
falrm'gs of the duel, add its unpnuucdUat tl nature ; and. at the same 
time. ex}>i'essing his deep ri’gret iS»'^thc. i^nfortuflatf? dcM lli dj* 
Du Barri, with whom for m^ny years he had bo.-n bound jn ti,*.-, 
v>f the strietesl frieiidslnp. These eon si der, ft h-ns appear td imve 
weighed w'ith the jury, aud^tluH Ih-reo duellist was UMnijj /bimd 
gniitf <»f man.xlauglite.’ only, and mcaped with a merely noinimd 
panislnnent. 

A duel, less foTnai'kablc frcmi its eireijrnptanc<*|?, ]^ut more ' from 
tlie rank the parties, took '^ee in 17HU. Tin* eonibalantr^ on this 
occasion were ^\L 0 Duke of ^ ork and Colonel I/onox, the nepln-w and 
hoir^f t he Diik^* Hichmond. '^Ihe ecuso of offence tras giv(#i by the 
Puke of -Vkah J-ho had saiil in prcfiimcc of •several officers of tlu; 
Guorda, that words h|d be<fli used to ^utonel Lenox at Daubigny 
which h'j geuiltwian ought to hav^ aubmittod. Colonel htmx w ent 
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wp to the (jXiVo ( 4 i parade, •and aaked him publicly whether he 
made Ru<th an assertion. Tlfe Duke o£ York, without answering his 
(pjesISon, coldly ordered'him to his post. Wher/parade was over, 
ho took a4 hpporfcunity of saying^jublihly in thpurderly-ro^ohi before 
Colonel Lenox, that 4ic dMred no protection from’ his rank as a 
prince, and luft station a^ commanding-officer ; adding that, when he 
was off duty, wdie a plain I^own coat like a private f^en^lfiman, 
•and was re^dy as guch to give satisfticti^n. Colonel Lenox desired, 
nothing bettor than Batisih.ction ; thSi is to say, to run the chance 
of shooting the duke through the body, or boiiiii; hlVi^se^f shot. • He 
accordingly challenged his Koyal Highncfe, and they met on Wimble- 
don ^ornmon. Colonel Lenox fired first, and the ball whizzed j)ast 
the head of his opponent, so near to it os to graze his projecting curl. 
Tlic duke refused to return the fire, and the seconds interfering, the 
affair terminated. •' 

Ctdonel L(‘iiox was very shortly afterwards engag(»d in another 
duel arising out of this. A Mr. Swift wToto a pamphltd in referenei* 
to the dispute between him and the Duke of York, at sonic e.v()n*s- 
sions in which he took sonmek ofleiice, as to imagine tliat nothing 
hut a shot at th(^ writer coyhl atonor for them. Th<*y met on the 
Uxbridge Koad, but no damage was done to erthcr pvrty. 

The Irish w(^re for a long If me renowneh for their love of duel- 
ling. Tfie slightr'st oflence w hich it is possible' to imagine that one 
man could offer to another was sufiicient to provoke a challenge. 
Sir JonUh Barrington relates, in his Metnoinf, that, previous to the 
Union, during the time of a disputed election in Dublin, it was no 
unusual thing for tlirec-and-iw^enty duels to b’C*- fought in a day. 
Even ill timcH* of le9fl"jxci(emei»t tht\y were bo eommori as U> be 
deemed finwortfiv of* note by the reg\ilar ehroiiiclers of events, ex- 
cept in eases where one urfjotli of tint combatilnta were killed., ^ 

In tlioae days, in Irehv’d’, it was not only the man of the mili- 
tary, but of (jvery profession, who had^b> work liis way to eminenee 
with ' \e sw ord or tlu'^ pistol. Eatdi ]»olitical party had its regular 
v( rps of bullies, or fire-eaters, as they were called, who qualified 
themselves for hoing the jiests (d* society by spending all their ipare 
time in firing at targets. They boasted that they could hit an oj>- 
ponent in any part qt* his ])ody tliey plezised, and made up their minds * 
befv>re the fmeounter began wlieihei* they should kill hiin, disable, 
or disfigure him for life — ^lay him on a bed of sufleriiig for a twelve- 
month, merely graze a limb. ’ , * 

The evil had reaciied an alarming hhight, wlTcu, the ye^ 
1808, an opportunity was fo King George Yll. of shewing 

in a striking manner his detestation of the practie^^ and of setting 
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an example to the Irish that sin h murdcns were not to Ue committed 
with impunity. A dispute arose, in rtic month of June, 1807, be- 
tween Major Ca*upbcll and Captain Boyd, oflieers of the rejji- 
ment^ 8 tati 9 ned in Ireland, about the proper manner riving the 
wonl of ^mmr.Tid on parade. Hot words en.^jicd on thi*' sli^'ht oc- 
casion, and th(! result was a challenge from Campbell \o Boyd. Tliey 
rctl^od^hlto the mess-rOom shortl y afterwards, ea^jh sUtiom'd liim- 

self at a dbrifpr the distana<^ obliqm.% being but seven prices. Here,* 
without tVienfft or seconds b<*ing presemt, they ^ired at eai^li oth^r, 
and XJaptain Bo^ fcjl inortallj* wounded between the fourth and fiflli 
ribs. A surgi'on, who eatnu.' in shortly, found him sitting in a chair, 
vomiting ind sufl’ering great agony. He was lod into anotlier ^oomg 
Maj('r Campbell following, in great distress and pertnrliatifin of mind. 
Boyd survived but eiglitcen hours, amt just before bis death, said, in 
rc])ly to a cpiestion from bis ojipomuM, tluit the duel vas nc*t fair, 
and added, You hnrritid me, Oain]>belI — you'n* a bad imm.” — 
“(rood God!” replied Campbell, “will you inenli*>n before these 
gentlemen, uus not (‘vorything fair? .Did you imt say that you 
were ready?” Boyd answered faintl;!*, “Oh, no! you know I wanted ' 
you to wait and ha\V‘ friends,” On Iwung again asked whether all 
was fair, the dying rni'.ii faintiy murmured, “ Yea but in a mintito 
after, he* said, “ YouV^ a bad man^” Caini»be]l was now' in great 
agitation, and wringlug his hands eonvulsiVely, he e.velaitn^ui, “ Oh, 
Boyd ! you arc the happiest man <'r tin* two ! Do you forgi; e me P” 
Boytl replied, “ I forj^vi* you — J feel for you, as I know do for 
me.” lie sliortly afl<T,wurds ••xpired, and Major t'limpbell made , 
his es aijui from IrLand, a^id lived for some month.s witli his family 
under an assumed name, in the neighltoiMio ul of ea. Hr was, 
how ever, •ap])rehended, and brought to t»lal a1 An?iagh, iit ,\ugust, 
He said, whib in prisonrtliat, iffTound guilty of murch'r, he 
should sutfer as au ev-imple to diicTl'vtjj in In-land but he cruh'a- 
vonred to buoy bimselfup with the hope that llio jury would only oon^ 
viot liiin of maiislauglder, it was proved in (wiiienire n}>on th trial, 
that the duel wa,s not foughtAmrnrdiately after llieodence wjin gnrn, 
but tbat Alajor Camp! -ell went h<ui»q and drank Ira w itli fil)- family 
bidbre he sought Boyd for the fatal encouidi'r. The jury rr1urm*d a 
' verdict of w ilful murder ngaiii.-^t liim, hut rcromnjcndcd him 1*^ mercy 
on thTj ground that the duel lilftl been a fair ife wtfs eomirmned 
to die on the Monday following, but was afl erwanls respited for a few 
dayt^ longer. |u,^he mcantim.J tlm greatest exertion.^ wf'r^madc in 
1^)8 behalf., Tli^unfortiifiato wife wont upofi her knees before the 
Prince t)f Wafe^. to move Ifim i(f usejjfs iLfluence with tlie king in 
Tavour of .her ur)iia])py husband. ^ Everything a fond wife and a 
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courageous ^^omaa could |}o she tried, to gaiu tlie royal clemency ; 
l)ut George III. was inflexible, in consequence of. the ropresentationa 
of thf) Irish viceroy that an example %a8 noce8sup3^ 1®-^ ^ 
therefore aJ^owcd to take its course, and the victim of a false spirit 
of honour ‘died the dejath of a felon. ' ‘ • 

Tho most inveterate duellists of tto present day are the stutleida 
in the Universities of (iermany. They fight on the most fmol’nus 
pretences, and settle with sworits and piij^^ols the sclioolboj disputes 
w^ich in ottier countries arranged by the more haimles*> meLlium' 
of the fistiruffs. It was at one time tlio custonj, arming these saytige* 
youths to prefer tho sword-coiiibat, for tjie facility it gave ^heiu of 
^cutting off llio noses of their o]»ponent8. To distigure them in tliis 
manner was an objeet of ambition, and the Gcnmui duellists reckoned 
the nurnbcT of IIk'ho disgusting trophies which tlu'vhad borne nw.iy, 
with as much satisfaction as *1 successful general tlic })ro\inces l»c 
hud rccluccd or the cities ho liad taken. ^ 

Ihit it would be wearisome to enter into the injjtiii<‘ detail of all 
tho duels uf modern times. If an examination w(‘r<' made into tlm 
gonenil causes uhich jU’Ojluced /hem, it wtnihl b(‘ fouml that in e\t rv 
ease they luul been oillicr of the most trivial c»r tlj(‘ most nnuerlhy 
nature. Parliamentary duels M*ero at oiu' ti|^io very^eoimnon, and 
amongst tlm nanu's of those whoj^ave soiled a^t!,reat n'putalio/j by con- 
forming to the ]jractice, nlay bo mentioned thoso'of Warren Hastings, 
8ir Philip Fruucis, Wilkes, Pitt, Fox, Grattan, Curran, Tierney, and 
Cannin/i,'. »So ditlicult is it even for the suj)efior mind to tree ilsidf 
from the trammels with which foolish opinion hag enswallicd i( — 
not one of these celcdirated persons why tli i in his secret y( ml 
comhmuj tlie fblly to m hiclf ho lent himself. TJie bonds of reason, 
lliuugh iron-strtmg, 'arc easily burst through; but tiu'SC' of folly, 
though lithe and frail as ^he rusliSs hy a strvum, defy tlie stoil^cst 
heart to suapt- tlnmi asumJep^ Colonel Thomas, au ollieer in the 
(Juiirds, who was IcillWl in a duel, added the following clause to his 
\viil 0 night before Iv' died: — “ In the fir.st place, 1 commit my soul 
to Aliniglity (Jod, in huj>cof his mercyUnd pardon for the irreligious 
8U‘p 1 nefw (in eompliaiice with^tbe unwarrantalde customs of this 
\A icked world) put ni} sidf under the neces.slty of taking.’* How many 
have been in the sumo state of mind as this wise, foolish man ! He * 
knew his envr, dud abhorred it, but*'dDuld not resist it for tbar of 
tho opinion of tho prejudiced and imlluuking. No ot^icr could have 
blamed him for refusing to light a hu'^1. • 

Tho list of duels that have sprung from llie most degrading causef 
might be stretched out to ait almost indofs.ijlr extent!! ‘S tonic’s father 
fought a duel about a goO'*o, and tlie great lUici||h about a tavom< 
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bill.'**' Scorc'8 of duels fiiiany of lliem fatal) kftvp bfci^ iougiit from 
disputes at cards, or a placb at a th^-atn*; whild lmiulrt^ilri of 
lenges, given a*»^ ai'ee]>led dver-night in u fll of druukt iuio."^, Im\ e 
been ii^ught 'out tlio next niprning to the death (h.one o^r both uf the 
antjfgoiiisluS, • ‘ ^ * 

Twoof themoatijott^ri.msMmdsof uioderrt Jind their origin 

iif C|jjUses no more worthy tlian the quarrel'of lylog and lhc‘ lu\ mir of 
aproslifiite ; ili >l between ATaenaitfara and Mo/if goki'nw arising froi^i 
the former *giiKl that hetwi'^m Uesf. ami Lonl C’nmelft'rd the 
latter. Tlie d^ of Moiilgoiwery attaeked a df'g iM lonj^ijjg i-* Ma<‘- 
TKunasa, and Aich master in terfering in belndt of Ids own aniniaL Kigl* 
words onnu'd. Tlie result was llio giving and ;n {‘epii!ig a clKiil'-nge 
to nioriul eondwit. I’he parties met on tin itilo\\ing da\^ \n hibi 
Montgomery was shot de.'ni, and Ids antagonist st'vereiy woiindt'd. 
The uliiiir created a great Si'Usation^^t tin* time, and Jl*‘a\iside. I hi* 
surgeon wJiO attended at t)ie fatal held !•> render ins asM.-tnneo if 
necessary, was arresti'd am an aeet'ssory to lh(‘ min*d»'r, and eomtniUed 
to JVen gate. 

Tfi tlie duel between J]e^t and Lonl C’ainejfnrd. (uo pistols wei’o 
list'd whieii wt're eOnsid('red to be tlie Im'sT in bhigland. Ont' of I bein 
was thong! 1,1 hliglitly Rujierior to the** other, and it was agreed that 
llie bc^ligf'ri^its sho®^ 1 ton.H up a piece of nn'^mw ti' de'dde the ehoieit 
of weapons. Ih'sk gcdinal it, nndtit the iir'^t diKeliarge, Lord C'anu'l- 
lord fell mortally wimiuhal. Ihit little .sympiitliy was efj»re>he.l for 
his fate; he was a isnilirim'd duellist, had l»e(‘n engagij^l in many 
meetings ol* the kimband the hb sal of more than one IVlbov-en'al nia* 
lay at his doof.«- .As ITe had sowed, so did he n'up; and the \ icdeifl 
man im*L an iijipropriate <lcatli. « * ^ ^ 

It *40w (miy nmiain.s to notice the mc:ins«that ^ir.\e lj»;^ n taki n b) 
tlie pi'iwaienefY of thi.s uiJidncss fai.se iemour in tlu' \jn'it>iH 
coulitriL'S of the ’Ivili:’' 'd w'orld. The etldrts of tl^* g'*veniim’n(s of 
France and Kngland havealrnidy heed mention* d, ami tiioir want of 

• Hjjli'ig'h at oiif uf hlK #if«’ arjifan-d i<i ho an itiVrUr.wfi ii;u ilu.f, -'a a v,.iin 

siiid of him that h« had Cu': in mun* Miruuntrr.. of tiu- U^ui ’m .' mun a! 

nut* umotiir liis (‘<K({rmj»<>r.iri{- . IMorc l huOTyn*’ ffUuiv-f rujtturo fit. li.'id 
but lie U\r"ii luu^ eiiutnrii t<* !» runviuued fit’ (h** ;<iiilu|n<.ss wf }Il^ o-mlm f, and ruado a 
folcnm vow lu'vtw to tiitrlu siuotlifr (I'lc!. Tin; tuU\ovijjj' iuierdofi' of litt, foils' ro'iinue in 
wcliituuwu, but it will l-enr : «' # ^ 

A nru'i't-' in a collVt-housc hint iir.d a .m uj'.; nmn tm ''ojuc tv’,', iul 

and thi!! latn-r.'lusiuir liui tenijm. im|«-rlinfjmly f i -C m Uu- of tht‘ ivUthu, Sir 

VHalter, histoad of ruuniiif.; him thrgufh U«o ho<!;-. U'i many would have dom , or cha!- 
lyiKfinif Uita to ifloifai cotnbulj took out tiift hantlki-n iiief, wijsal iiiitfin r, umi 
*’ Vuunp' «*!**» iti C' ■'•dd as vah.ly wiyc from iny ooum?! ’..'c the Afain ol'kUiin^ you, aw 1 
can litis fi'inlr from mv *«< »’, shuifid no^ if^'c another rmimtc-.** 'J he )ouii 4 { rium 
Unn'.c<1ial*;i> In -.yar' ^don. 
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aucccsji is buti> too well known. TJie same efforts Lave been attended 
with the same restw^lts else\rb(ye. In despotic countries, where the 
w ill of^iic monarch lias been stroni?!^" eifprossed an<^ifjorously sup- 
porfed, a dinjiijuti«‘il of ihe evil has for 9 time resulted’, but only to 
bo increased' a<^air 4 , when dojath rMaxed the iron grasp, & 11 I a Suc- 
cessor n})pcared, of les.l decided opinioiis on the subject. This was 
the case in IVu.^isia, Tyider the great Frederick,, of whose avers^i €0 
r|uelling a anecdote i.s re(f:*rded. It is ‘Stated of liin^that he 

permitted dul-lling ii. ]iis army, but on^v u}>on the condbion that the 
eoiAbatants should light in presenee of a whole l.>attaJ^on of infantry, 
drawn uj) on piirpos<i to see fair play. TJie latter receivocbstrict 
orders, when (Uie of tlie belligerents fell, to shoot the other imme- 
diately It is added, tliat the known determination of the king 
ctnadually put a stop to tlie prnetiee. 

The Kmperor Joseph H- Austria W’as as firm as Frederick, 
although ihe measurt's he adopted w»*r(‘ not so singular. The fol- 
lowing letter ex])h 4 ius liis vicw.s on the subject ; 

*• To Gkjs'erat. * * * * # 

“My General, 

“ Y<»u will iiuTTicdiately trrest the’ Count of K. and,(^aptani W. 
The count is young, passionate, and influeneed»/by w roug notions of 
\)irth and a false spirit of W)nour.* Captain W. is, an old soldier, who 
w ill ad just 'vivery dispute w*ith the sword and pistol, and w ho baa re- 
ceiveil the challenge of the young ctniiit witli uubeeoining warmth. 

“I will suffer no duelling in my anuj". I despise the principles 
< f those wlio attempt to justifv the practice, add wjw. would run each 
other through th/' bt>dy in <*oV.l bios..!. 

“ Wl»(*i^ I havif offiu rs w ho bravely exjjosc themselves to every 
danger in facing the eneiu\ — who ut all timers t^xhibit couraj^'', 
valour, and resolution in attack, .ud liefeiice, 1 estoeiu them hig^ii 3 '. 
'rile coolness witu whicl they mec't dt^ath on such occasions is ser- 
vi% labhr io their count rv, and at the ssme time redouads to their 
own iionimr ; but should* there be men ai^eongst them who are r(‘ady 
to sacrilice rveiy thing to their vengeance and hatred, I desjusc Lhyiii. 

I ct'usider such a man as no hettcl- thair a Koman gladiator. 

“ Order a court-martial to try the two otlicers. Investigate the 
subject of their^disj^uh? w'ith that impar^^alitj" w hich 1 demand faom 
everv' judge ; ami ho that is guilty, let him be a sacrilige b>’i«is fate 
and the laws. » , 

“ 8 uch t barbarous custom, wbich suits tW age o^b'e Tumcrlaiies 
and Ihijazets, and which La 8 **onen Ipul si|j,yh melaucl5t<.>;y cMeets on * 
siimie i'.otidies. 1 w ill h.ive suppi\*sse(l and i>uuiHhvd, even it il should 
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deprive me of one-lmlf If my ofBc^'rs. There are itill m|m who kn< w 
Ii«w to unite the character df a iicro ^ilh that (xf a go^ aubject ; 
and ho only can be so w ho wspt^^ts the laws. 

**jiugud, 1^71. JosBPn. - 

In the United States of Xmerica the code varies considerably. 
In or two of the atill w ild and simple statesaif tijje far west, where 
no duel haslet been fou^t, there no specific law' upon the subjotg 
beyond •that the Beealog«k% which sf^'s, ** Thou shiAt do no mur- 
der but ducy%ng^verywJicre follows the stejis of modern civilisa- 
tion ;«aiid by^the time tWi hi ‘lEW'oodsman is transformed into the 
citizen, he has imbibed the false notions of honour which are pre- 
valent in Europe and around him, and i.s ready, tlko his progenitors, 
to settle his diflerences with the pistol. In the urijority of the States 
the punishment for cliallenging, tightyig, or acting as second, is soli- 
tary impri^nnieiit and hard labour for any period less than a ye^ir, 
and disqualification for serving any public ollice for twenty years. 
Jn Yerinont the punishment is total disqualification for ofiiet*, depri- 
vation. of the rights of eilizensliip. afyie ; in fatal coses the same 

punislnnent as tJiafof murderers. In liliode .Island, the combatant, 
Ihongli deaUv dues iy>t cTisue, is liabll to be (carted to the gallows, 
wdth aV>po about Iii:^li:ieek,andtositin this trim for an hour exposed 
to the peltiiigfl of tlic mob. He may be futther imprisoned for a year, 
at the option of the n.agistrate. In Comicetiemt the purTishrnc-nt is 
total disqualificatioif tor ollice or employ, and a fine varying from one 
hundred to a thousand dollars. The law's of Illinois requin* certain 
oflicers of the stfl^e to nu^ke oath, previous to their instalment, thai 
they liavc never been, nor ever v^ll Inf con^'erned ilf a duel.f 

Ainfngst the ediv;!. against du(?llmg jyomfllgatfd at vfi*ious limes 
in*Murope, may lv' .rientioned Wuit of .^ugustus, king of Poland, in 
1711?, whieh deereed the jmnishmeiiV^f death again|fc principals and 
seconds, and minor punisliments against Ihe^wnirors of a rhalhmge. 
\n edict wa.s fu.-u ]mblishe(Fat Munich, in yr73, according V w liifli 
both prirK'i]>als and secondsf even in duels where no rin> w a.s eitiuT 
killed or wounded, should be hauggd, and their bodies btfeied at the 
foot of the gallows. '' 

The king of JVaples issued an ordinance against: duelling in ITllH, 
in w^iieh the ])unis]iment ofW(‘alh is dec reed a^aiffst all coneeriuMl in 

I Vide the I.rttcra of JoHCj.b II. ^HittiinfiruUhod anti SlaU-f'.moj*. pubiMhed 

for the first time iS jV^diind xn^'he Pamphletef'r for They <v**ro oripiiAily jiviidinhed 
InOennanya ftreviinijtly, and throw u irn-at l)?rhl. the t hiir;w'<ei' •>f that 

monarch uml ih«' ever. I.*' uf nis rciK^. • 

Encychi rdia art (inolliii:^ 
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a fktal duel.* The bodies of thasc killcjcl, aud of those wb:* hiay bo 
executed iu consequence, arc'^ be buried in uncousecrated grouiiS, 
and uf thout any religioiw cerenfony ; *nor ia any/fionument to be 
i‘reeied on Ike. ajxJl. .The j>unishni<‘nt for duels in which either or 
both are wounded, ancj for those in wliioli no daiuago wiiSi-cvor is 
done, varies Jieeording to the case, ami consists of fine, inqirison- 
ment, loss of raidi arrl honours, and iucapmdiy'fbr filling any public 
« ituation. Hearers of challenged may abo r>e punislnjd tath fine 
auj^ imprisonment. ‘4 <* < ^ 

It migbi Ijo imagined thatf enactments so seveT’C^ljl over the civi- 
lised world would finally wadicuto a ijustuui, the pri.'va^nee o^^wliio}l 
every wise and good man must «lep1orc. But the frowns of the law 
never'yet have taul'ht, and never will teaeh, men to desist IVoni this 
practitie, as long as it is felt that the lawgiver syinpaliiiseh with it in 
luH heart. The stern judge ujion the beneh may say to the unfortu- 
nate wight wlio lias be.en called a liar by somounmannerl^v oj)])ouent,, 
*‘lf you challengo him, you meditate murder, and are guilty ot‘ mur- 
der !” but the same judge divested of his robes of slate, and mixing ' 
, in the world with other m<*n, u*.'uld say, “ If >U)U do not challenge 
him, if you do not run tlio risk of making yourself a murden r, you 
will bo looked upon as a mean-spirited wretf’h, unfit, to iissoiuato 
with your fellows, and deserving nothing hut'll heir scorn and their 
contempt !” J t is society, and not the duellist ,who’is to Idamcf. Female 
infiuoneo foo, whioii is so powerful in leading num either to good or 
to evil, k'.kes ill this case the evil part. Mcre'aiiinuil bravery has, 
unfortimately ,such elianns in the female eye, that a siuu'esaful duellist 
is but too often regarded as a sort of hero; mid tli^'/nan uho refuses 
to light, though„of true*;’ eouCage, jh thought a jH>ltrot>n, wiiomuy be 
trampled i'>iK .iVOr. GiVtves, a lueTnber of tlio ^\meri<*au legislature, 
who, early in iHfiS, killetl a^Mr. in a tbiel,'iruly and ehupieifrly 
said, on the lio^>r of the ifouso^dr .Ihqu'csentatives, wlieu laiiienling 
the unfortunate issue oi that encounter, ^ hat society was more to hlamo 
than luAvas. “ Publie/.ijunion,” said tht repentant orator, “ is prac- 
tically tile paramount law of the land. J^very other law, both human 
and divine, ceases to be ohaorvecj; yea, withers and perishes in con- 
tact with it. It wjus tliis ])araniount law of this nation and of this 
ITouse that forced me, under the penalty of disholrour, to subject 
myself to the-cod<^‘, which impelled me^'^nwillingly into this traj>ical 
alfair. ITpon the heads of this nation, and at tlic doors s/f this }Touse, 
rests the blood with wliicli my unforttmato hands liavo been stainei!!” 

As loilg as society ia in this mood ; as Itmg as it<liinl^ that tho^ 
man who refuses to resent afi insult/ desew ed that insmt, and slxoula 
be scouted accordingly ; so long, it is to be fenreh', w^dl duelling exist, ' 
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liOwet<*T aeverc the Jaws nm^y bo. Men D'ust bavo tire? .>4 tor iuj virios 
mflictt'U ; and when those injuries aft' of studi ti nature ‘that, no tri- 
bunal will lake* ipifuiMaiice oT t. ein, tlie injur.ed \^ill take ilio liw into 
theij* d'.vn^^htind.s. and n^jht fbeuis^jjlroft in tiie<'‘,>ijjion <u" their lellows, 
at the SJizard of their lives, !^luch as t«i»e w.gi'.inay alteet to di'spise 
the o[>inion of, the world, there are few who v\oiild not ratl.er exp^'se 
ihei%, lives u liundreiK limes lliau be eosideinaet# 1<) ^ve on in society, 
but not bf gt — a by-word*»>f renniifeh !»> nil win* kiuiw^ht'ir liistur^f 
and a ritark Ibr semm to }>oin#!d.s lingcr*!i(. ^ 

.The only ]/tie*i‘able means for dimini shiuf; the tbiei? ofiK ustom 
wliielf is the nisjjrnee of eiadli. aiion, seems to lie I In' esliddisltment of 
a eonrt oflionour. which should take eu^od'anee of jil! those delu'atj;* 
and almost intangible olli'nej^s which yet womid sl*> deeply. 'lie' ('ourt 
catablished .Louis XI might he taken aa t .uodcl. TSotmin now 
ilghLs a duel wlien a tit apology oirei'cti ; and it shoul.i Im 

the duty o^tliis court to weigh disjaissionaieiy the eoitijdaint of every 
inau iujured in his honour, either by word or deeyl, and to force llio 
ofl'ender to make a public apology. If In' refused tin* ho 

wouicMte the breaker of a seeondilnw; 4|j|» oiletider again.st a Jtigii* 
court, as wtdl as sigainst tl^e utan he had injured, and tmgltl ho 
pimiahod with line and iin}>riso!iment*th(‘ latter to last until he .«inv 
the ciTor of Tiis eoii^uet, and ma^e the concession which tlu' eourt 
dtmninded. • • 

[f, after the estahdshniont of this tribunal, iiieti ,-iiouid be found, 
(d a nature so bioddthir.sty as not to be satisOed wiili ilftpraeebd 
de{usi(>rift, and sliouhi njsort to the* old and barbarou,N mode of ai^ 
apijcal to the pl^ioh sor.y means might be found of dealing with 
tlu'ui. Toliaiig them as mnnlertVs ive»d.l 1^‘ot no iiTml ; for I * suidi 
men deHth would haie few terrors’ Mctfiu* IfloiieVoidd luring them 
ld*)viiM'm. Tran p(<ftalion, Iht^’trea* oi‘ a n ddie whipping, 

yy ouTd })erha})8 be sufiieieut. 
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K fouth o auld knick-knacket*, 

Rusty aim caps and jinglin' jackets, * 

Wad baud the Lothtans threc^ in iackoti, 

A tuwniond jfuid ; 

I An* parritch pats, and auld suut backets, 

Afore the flood. 

Reaws. 

#« 

K love for relics is one will nevet , 
be cradicaUid as long as feeling and 
affection are denizens of the lieart ’ 
ft is a love which is most easily ex- 
cited in^the best and kindliest natures, 
and which few are callous enough to 
scoff at. Whf/ would not treasure 
the lock of hair'tliat once adorned 
the brow of the faithful wife now 
cold in death, or that liung down the 
neek of a lieloved infant now sleep- 
itig under, th<‘ stf'^rd? Not onel 
Tlley are home-relics, tvho.so sacred 
worth is intelbgilile to all': spoils 
f, rcKcA'ed from tne devouring g^aVe, 
wdiich to the aHectioiiiile are beyond 
all ])ricc. How dear to a forlorn sur- 
vhvor il^’ book over wlipso })ages he ha’fe pored with one departed! 
llow' much greater ifs value, if that hdud, now cold, had written 8 
thought, ail opinion, or a name ipon the leaf! Besides these sweet 
domestic relics, (here are others which no one can condemn : reiics 
sanctified by that adiuiratiou of greatness and goodness which is 
akin to love ; such* as'the copy of Florio, w ith fhe name 

of Shakspearc upon the leaf, WTitton by t he poet of all “time himself, 
the chair jirescrved at Antwerp, in wliitfh Rubens 8at,w|ien he painled 
the immortal Descent fiom the Cross ; or tile telc8coJje,pir8erTediA 
the Museum of Florence, vVUJch aided €alil (‘0 in his sublime dis- 
coveries. Who w'ould not look with veneration upi^n the undoubted * 
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arjow of William Jell — tli© Rworila of Wallace ox; of Il^uiipden— or 
the Bible whose loaves w oie tiurnod hf some stern old father of the 
faith ? ^ * * * 

Xliu^tV? prineiije of relitii^isii^is hallovrodniuron^jrtnetlby love. 
But from this germ of purity hpw” nuineren.s ll^* progeny oi errors and 
superstitions ! Men, in their admiral ion of the gn*at , juul of all tlmt 
appoKained to theni,*liave forg<»lteu that gt^odlirs!!^ is a component 
. part of true greatness, andhavcma3e fools of thonisc^vt^si for l!»c jaw* 
bone of a saiul, the toe-nail o^an apostb, the hvindherchicf a kjng 
blew his none itf, ois the rope that hanged a criminal. •l>t’siring !»> 
roscuc*aomc slight token from tlio graves of their prcdec«‘ssors, they 
have confounded the famous and the infamoiis. the renowntai an^l 
the notorious. Great saints, great sinners ; great*j*l‘ilosoplM‘r*, great, 
quacks; great conquerors, great murderers; gieat ministers, great 
thieves ; (‘ach and all have had their afrmirers, reaily to ransack earth, 
• from the effuator to either pole, to find a n'lic (»f them. 

^ The reli((iiisrri of modern liine.s dat<<8 its origin from Um centuries 
immediately preceding the Crusades. The first pilgrims totlu^ Holy 
Land brought back to Europe thouMnds«)f apucrvj)hal relics, in the, 
purchase of whieli they had 4 *xpended all tluar store. T1j<" gnuitcst 
favourite wiJt^the w«)d of the true^ cross, \Thi<*h, like I bo oil of tim 
widow, never dimini?lic<I. It is ggnerally asserted, in the traditions 
of the Bornish ChiiVch, that the Empress^Helen, the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, first diseover(‘d the veritable frur cre.sw ” in liei 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The J'hnperor Theodosius mad(»a])resrnt 
of the greater part of to St. Ambrose. Bisho]> of Milan, by \v)n>m 
it was studded wflh precyms stones, and deposited in the prineij>ar 
chur< h of that city. It wuis carrTed av#ay the Htlris, by whom it 
was burnt, aft(‘r they had extracted the ¥ahufl)le jbwcl.^i it**i>ntaim'rl. 
Fragments, pur}'ort?bg to haveHeei^cut|jjroin it, were, in llie eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, to be fiiuudin almost evtry church in Etirojx*, 
and would, if collected together in one J^a(*eT}iave been almost huf* 
fieient to have built a eatli<?lral. Hapj»y the Binner w&o eoiftd 
get a sight of one of them f hajipier he w ho posHcsscii one ! 'I'o *>b. 
taiif tlicm the greatest dangers wc^e cheerfully braved. *'Thev w< re 
tiiought to preserve from all evils, and to enre the must in\» ti-rale 
diseases. Amihal pilgrimag<*s were made to the shrines t hal cuidained 
them, agd considerable reviftucs collected fronx flic (frvoti*c8. 

Next in rAowii w^ere those precious relies, the t» ars of the Saviour. 
Bf wdiom an<Jij^ what manner they were preserved, the pilgrims <lid 
►notinqiiiie. Their genfiincness was vouclu'd t»y the Chi isfians of tin* 
Holy Land, and that wai^ufficfrnt.^ Tears of the Virgin Mary, and 
tears of St, Pe%r, tvere ako to be had, carefully enclosed in little 
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ra HketH, whiOh the imglit Wear iii t Uoir bosomst After the tea|‘9, 
tlio next niusl pre(Moa« relics ^cre drops of the blood of Jesus and 
Ihe and ilv' lailk of the Virgin Marjl Hah* and toe-nails 

were also iHjJreat fepiAo, and wcre/^oid, al cxtrars^ant prices Thoii- 
gninh of pilgriinH annual iyvif?tte<l Palesi-inc in the oleventli and twelfth 
cc-nlnrics, to pUrclinse pipicnded relics for the home- market. The 
innj‘»ril y of tlicif* haf< no otiier ii^eans of snbglsienco than tl^'pfofiis 
♦» Ihjm ol)tained. ' Many a nail, cut from thc^'iiltliy foot of B^UjO unseni- 
])ulou‘^ ecclehiiiBli^’, ^^aB 8ol<« at a diamond s price, witiiin six months 
after its Hevtrancf' fr(»nii its parent toe, upon the* upppHition tha't it 
liail once belmiged to a saint or an apostle. * Peter’s toes u en? uncom- 
UHinly pr<'lif»e, for there wen' nails enough in Kurope, at the time of 
the ('nuneil of (denriont, to have tillc*d a sack, all of which were d(‘‘ 
voutly believed to Imve grown <»n tin* saered feet of that great apostle. 
SoiiH' <d’ th<‘ni are still sJiewn^in t)ie ealhedral of y\ix-la-tdiajrelle. 
I'hc pion.M funno from a di.‘<lauee of a hundred (Tcrman miioa h) feaHi » 
tlii'ir eves iij>on them. 

At Port. .Royal, in Paris, is kept with great eare a thorn, whieh 
'»tlu‘ })riests of that m'lninai^^ assdrt to lie one of tlu* idciitieal ihorns 
tluil bound (be holy head of the Son of (hal. JIow it eame there, 
and by wlcun it was ])reservcd, has nev»'r been explaipVd. This is 
the fainoiiH thorn, celebrated iulh'' long diy.sensionsof the dansonists 
mid tin* Molenists, and which worked the miraculous euro upon 
Mademoiselle Perri<*r : by merely kissing it shi* was eured of a dis- 
(‘ase of tlhi eyes of long standing.* 

^ AVhut travt'ller is unaeipiainted with the , Santa Seala, or Holy 
Si airs, at .Rome r* They w ere brought fronu Jeriisalt^m along with the 
trm' t'ross, by tfo«" .Kinprrss Helen, and nere tut en trom the h<aise 
whicli, aci^wding *lo popubr tradition, was iiihabite<i l)v i*ontips 
Pilate. They are said (o 1| • tig' sfep.s whieh *Jesus ase.endedfand 
de.seended vvlnnii brought inU) the preseriee vC tlie J\oninii governor. 
Tiiey arc held in the greatest veneration at Jtorne: it is sacrilegious 
tn'walk ..j>on them. 'JV*n* knees of the faithful must alone touch 
tln iii in ascending or desceinling, and tSat only alter the pilgrims 
U;\\ i* revert niially ki.'^sei] iliem. 

l'hirf}»t' still swarms with these religious rclic.s. There is hardly 
a Ibnmin Oathobc eliureh in Sj>ain, i^ortngal, Italy, hVmce, or ])ei- 
gitiin, wulmnl' one or m»n-e i>f them. ’ '.Kven the poorly »rtjdoued 
eUun'hes i>r the vdlagctt boast the possession of mirnculoufi tliigh- 
bout's of the innumerable saints of tl# Romish cal nvdar. AixJli- 
( bapelle is },»rond of t In'! veritable or* thigh-l)(Jti,(‘ of Oliarle- • 

magne, which cures lamenessl , Halle has J*thigl)-boue of the Virgin 

• VoftiUjv, i9tieU,-U Louh SJV, 
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Mary; iSpahi has seveiror said' to bo umio«.l>iod niifs. 

Brussels at ono tiiuo pr(?sai'vt*<l, and }irrbaps d^x'S'iiow* llio Un th of 
St. Gudulc. Tli^i fj^bfirl, VI; > tJullbred from the toothaolig, had 
only^td pr^y, look at Uu*in, j-ud be ctiual. SumoVtf tlu^nK^ holy bones 
have bmi buried in different j'nrlt; of ihi.^ Continent. Affer a Oi'rUijt 
lapse of time, water i.s saivl to ooy.c from tlieiu, which so\»u forms a 
8pri»jj;. and cures alUhe diseases oi the fauhbii. 

It is furj^nis to renmrtithe nvuitly umnifested in«a!i a^es. and ii% 
all couni ries.^o obi yin jK^ssesjiou of sot^e x‘<‘Iu*of any person^ who 
ha\ie been liiiKii^sjj^do'n of, even for (ijeirVvimes. Willfmi 

j^oii^lTeurd, loader ol' the poj'td'ieoof London in the reij^u of Uiehard 
1., AVHH han;»ed at binllhlleld. tho utmost ea;;eniess was shewn t(» ob- 
tain a bail’ from bis iie:nl. or a sbreil from bis ;f!irmen(s. I’f^>nn‘a 
caiiio from JvsseN, Ki-nf, Sidfolk, Sussex, ano all the snrroumlini.; 
couiitiea, to eoileef tlie mouM at llie Vot of his gnihms. A hair of 
liis beiu'd u,‘is belicN <d to pn^lterve from evil spirits, and a ]>iece of his 
elodies from aches and jmins. 

In more niodi'rn data, a similar avidit}’ was shown to obbiin a 
n'lie oV (he Iiickle.''S ^lasutdello, t.lutellshejmau of .Naj.iles, After he^ 
liad been i;u>ii d by nt<'b favmir to a hei^^bt of pouer more despotitt 
(ban ever vvv'ided. he was sbftt by tiie same ]K>pulaCe in tJio 

.sU'eeN'Tas if hehad l.Pen a mad dof^ Jhs headh ss trnulv wasdni^tged 
Ihroiieb the mii'e *l'or several hours, and*i'ast at niglit-fali iido tlui 
ei( v diteh. On the TiuirnoN the tide of pojiulur fettling; tftriied ojii* ' 
nion- in his biViMir. * Jfis (‘orpso wax soughi, arrayed in ro^al rohes, 
and buried uiaj^oiiflei-nily by topoh-li;;ht in the cathedral, ten thousatid 
armed men, und‘*^^> many ipourners. uUondin^ at the ceremony. Tin* 
tislicminn's dress wliieli Ik; IukI^nx ohiIwsh ^reni. in/o shreds by the 
crowd, To i)e preservt'd as relics; the doyr oH his4nit 'vu‘% pulled olf 
itiflynges by a m »b of womi‘n,1lnd ea^iU’ly cut up iido small pieces, 
to be ma<le ini > iinn^es, casketK, and olm<‘r m('menk)M. The scanty 
funiituie of ills poor abode hecHUie of ’^hioRT! value (Jian the adorn- 
tnents t>f a palace; tl;e gro)5nd he had walk^!<i upon was iH^^jsider.'d 
sacred, and, being collecte^liin Kiiiall }>hial8, \vas sold at its weight in 
goU, and worn in the Ijosom as an amulet. 

Almost as extriuwdiuary was the frenzy .nnnifested by th- ]»o]iu- 
lacc of I’arls t>li the e.\ecutio'n of the atro<’U>us MarcluoneHs do Jlrin- 
villfers. Tliere were grouiilis f(.»r the popular wdaJe* in the cose vjf 
Masanieiio, w as unstain.’d nitli j>ersonfl.l erira< s, lJut tin' career 
ofcMadame de Brinvilllers wjjsM'u nature to excite no other feelings 
than disgust smd abhor?ene,e, {She w as couvjcted of poiiiordug several 
persons, and’seaienced ti l>e Iwirned in the Place de Cirtive, and to 
hftvo h«i; ashes f|:at4l'rcd to the w inds. On the day of licr execution, 
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t he populaei^ st ruck by her f^raccfulnegs #nd beauty .linveighed agai^f?t 
the Boverity of lier sentence. * TJieir pH y *80011 inefpEsed to admira- 
tion, afid, ere ovenip^, shft was considered a s^nt.l H^r ash^s were 
i!iduHtriou.*ikf collected; even the fha^red woodj^which btsi^idad to 
consume Ikt, was ea$^(^*ly purchased ty the populace. Iier ashes 
were thought to preserve.from wikdicraft. • • 

In England inniijf pernons have a singiilri^ love for the relfts ot 
fhieves and j[nitrdererH, or other great efimlnals. Tht ropes with 
whj^ch they have been hangtd are ver^ often liongh^by collectors at 
a guinea pei»foot. Gr<‘at sums were paid for thc^op(*,wkieh hanged 
llr. Dodd, and for those more re(‘ently vrtiieh did justice upon Mr. 
JJauntleroy for forgery, and on Thurtell for the murder of Mr. Weare. 
The murder of Matia Marten, by Corder, in the year 1S28, excited 
the gn^atest intere.«t all over the eouniry. People came from AV'ales 
and Scotlaiid, and ev(‘n from^Ireland, to visit the barn wliere the 
body of the murdert'd \Aoman was buried. Ever}^ one cpf them was 
ainxious to carry away Bome memorial of hi.s visit. Pieces of the 
))arn*door, tiles from the roof, and, above all, the elc)th(?s of the poor 
wore eagerly souglit. aft^. A lock of lier hair was sbld for 
two guineaa, and the purchaser thoughklnmself fortunate in getting 
it so cluMiply. • ^ 

So great wa.s the concourse of^poople to vis*t the house in Cam- 
berw'oll Lane, wdicre Greehaere murdered Hannah Brown, in 1837, 
that it w'as found necessary to station a strong detachment of pc>lice 
on the 8p#t. The crowd was so eager to oiitaiu a relic of the house 
of this atrocious criminal, that ilie police \^ore obligt‘d to employ 
force to prevent the table.<« and chairs, and «iven the ttoors, from being 
carried away, ^ 

In earlh'rtiirel*, u .slngubr superstiiiuii was attached to itc hand 
of a criminal who had suffei^/d o^xciltion. It was thought thol. by 
merely rubbing ^,he dead hand on the body, the patituit afflicted 
with the king’s evil wTnildH»e instantly c^ired. The executioner at 
Nt‘wgat( Vormorly derlytti no iuoonsideratdc revenue from this foolish 
praetiee. The possession of the hand w as fuought to be of still greater 
ellleacy in the cure of diseases anc^ the prevention of misfortunes. • In 
the time of Charles II., as much as leu guineas was thought a small 
price for one of these disgusting relics. * 

When the maniac Thom, or CourteufiJ, was shot, in the ti^)ring of 
1838, the relic-hunters were immediately in motion to*obtain a me- 
mento of so extraordinary an individuak His long b.%*k beard aflt 
hair, whiot were cut off’^vby the surgeons, fell into tUe^hands of hi# 
disciples, by whom they were tr^sured with the utmost reverence. A 
lock of his hair commanded a great price, not oniy ( mougst his fol- 
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lowers, but mong'tlio fiore wealthy inlutbitant/S of Cai*terbury aid 
itj neighbourhood. Tlie trt‘<5 ag; .nst \vhi<*h ho felWhoii ho w as shot, 
was stripped, of, all ijje bafkd)y the curioiu*} j while a letter, w^h his 
fiignatijre to it, jViid for^in gold coitia ; jiijd his fuv#na‘ite horse 
bcojuno^s^olebrati^l as its iiufsteA Pai^ties of ladies and gtntloiiiea 
w ent to Houghton from a tlis^tanec of a hurdlred and fifty miles, to 
viiiit the scene of thaj tat^il aHVay, ami stn^kc c^\ the hack tlie horse 
of tllTi :yia(l knight, of ]Malta.’* ifm 8tri<'t watch liad not been kept* 
over Ilia gra^*'^for months, llio |^ody wouh^have lA‘en 'bdntcrivd, and 
the bones carried aw^ay as inenmrials. , 

‘Among tlnit'hiffesi' no rclie.. are more valued tbar. tlie Inwtii w liich 
have been worn b}' an U]irlglit magiKtrato. In Havis’s in{en*siinjuj^ 
description of the empire of (diiiui, vve are inforijied, tlnij wlidin*ver 
a judge of unusual integrily ri'signs his sitnati< n, the |u‘o})le all con- 
gregate to do him honour. If he lea\^'s the city where he has pre- 
si(h‘d, I tie erow'd accoiupany him from his resideuec to the gates, 
'*v\here his bbols are drawn otf with great ceremony, to be ]u*csi*rved 
^iu the hall of justice. Their place is immcdiattdy supplied by a 
new ])air, wliicli, in tlieir turn, ar(^dra^^n idf to make room for 
others before be has worn them five minutes, it lieiug considered 

sulficient .to consecrate them tfiat he slutuld hax* inerclv drawn (ln*m 

• • 
on. 0 t 9 

Among tlu‘ mostj’avouriti* relic^of nnaku'ii timey,1n Kurojx', are 
Shakspearc’s mulberry-tree. A'upoh*on’s w illow, and the tubh' at Wa 
terloo on wbicli tin' i‘nij>eror wro|<* bis di'sjiatches. 8nu!l‘Aio\es of 
Sliakspearc's mulbt'rry-tree are comparatively rare, tlmugb there are 
doubtless m<»i‘e them* in the market than were ever made of the 
woud planted by tfio grcat^oanl. Many^ii pi<*,po of ;di«bj \v»)od pas.'iCvS 
umh'r thjs nann . 'fin- same may be sa^d o{* jSafoh*« .fs^t able at 
dVti^erloo. The ori gii^d has lonji^sima* been destroy c.i, ami a round 
do/am^of euniiterfeits along wirn it. prc'^erie tl^i' simple s(i(»k 

of \V4 Xh 1 ; others jiave them eut into brodeiielt and ev<-ry variety of 
ornament ; but b\ far the greiiler number prehjr tlmin a.s snulUbo.ves/ 
In France tliey are made inl«^ houhtntaieres. nnft ai'e mncli esteemed 
by the many tliousands whose eln-eks still glow and whose'eyes ..itiii 
sparkle at the name yPiCapoleon. * 

Bullets fronij^n' held of Waterloo, and butlon.s from the coats 
of tlnysiddicrs wli-i fell in the fjght, are still favouhti'^rditMii in Ibi’' /p('. 
But the sa«n‘ ingenuity wliieli foundiiew table.s after die old one was 
destroyed, has east new bulh't^ W the curious. Many a one who 
thinJs himself tlie*}i<>ssessi)r of a bullet which^ aided in givii?g peace 
tcpthe world oikthat meniorjble d'jiy, is Uie owner of u dump, first 
extracted from the a dozen years Hfterwards. Let all lovers of 

• TOL. II. !<>' 
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gf-iiumo well ti* their nior^y htlore tj^iey part with it to 

the eirer**:(i that swann in tlfb village' of JVatojrloo ! * 

M»av tr;ivolh*r« atoppc .l at the lonely* hiO of v iiJiout cut- 

ting a in i^froni the? ',;iIlo\v that t^roeipc'fl over R^e grar»‘ Ndiyolo.nn, 
prior io 1h 'r< in(*val of^the. body by the government of LouisfPliilippe. 
Many <>i' them have Hijup.’ been planli-d iu dilfereiit parts of Kurope, 
an«l hrivi‘ grouTvint#- trees a‘< large as tlu-ir j>v.rent. lleli(^-hi«aU*r.'‘, 
n ho are lU)^^bj^ to oi'oeure a tnig of 1h<# original, aro^eoiTtent willi 
o!p- ilo'se. Several •*<“ them growing in tlieflieighbonrIiotKl 

<.>)' i / i})(i( *n .* * ***t , 

Ibit in !'e]ies, as iu ery fbiiig elso^ lliere is ifie use Jlncl the 
a’onse. Tlie iiud' ‘ubled relies <'f grt'at men, or great events, will 
always possess aft rail i'»ns for tin* lliinlxing and n'limal. Then^ 
are few' who would not. join with (M>wley in the extravagant wish 
inlrodneed In his line's “wr^l.eii while silling in a ehair made of 
tli(' remains of tlu* shiji in which Sir I'raneis 1 >ralce sail'd round 
world 

"Astd I itij.sx-ir, uhr; jiow l«j\r uuK't Xi«i, 

A!uio'-4,f’'< any chair can dit, 

WotiUl M'l a jf.tirnev take 

An ol.guhctl of <hat*i*tiariot to Wf, 

Which IMiaelou ho rsihUh - 
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Abraham, Nw. ii, Mim'h saul ti* ji.iM' | is,’); Uu*ir 'ii.jnoui- a>, IsS Ai- li.vmy 

been iildivrnisls, i. ua. Ill sjna' that .b'.iii 


Acre besiOff'il ill OitjThiitl Cru.sji>li', ji. 

it*! fiurrcnilor tn the Dlirjstiau.s, 71. 
A<]diBon'fi :i,(.vouiil (if n ]4ii-iicnii i:ui, i. 177; 

• hi.4 u)iii>l«in <<% •luclliii;.'. ii. 2H). 

Ajrrieolu, (Jeoro'e, tliiJ AK'lij'iiiibt, nusmoir of, 

, i. 141 I 

A^rripiia, I'ornelius, mciiioir, and vi-Hmit i 
(jf, i. l.'J’^ ; his jioivcr oi' riusujj; uie (h iid | 
and dll' iiliaerit, 11(2. 

Aiflabie, Mr., Cliaai'ullnr (if the Exebciuei, 
his ^ticlpathm in the 8outh-Hea iflui'!. I 
i. 75| 7 s ; rejcJftiiigh ou h» etmujiiUa! lo 
the Tti^^r, 79. • • 

Alain, Deli.'lc. « 1 Vlisle 1 

Albert U.S Ills stnfliicH 'ii Aldh.Mny, 

1.99; purtraitoi, liK); Ids ludtiiatud btu- 
zen statue dostniW'd by 'Ih.-miis Aijiii- 
aas, JlH); his power to claiijji; the (ourhe 
of tlio seasons, 10). 

At.cuTMiMS, the, or Soarelu'.s for flu’ I’hi- 
lo8i>itlier*s Sloue aii^ the Wafer cf loJe, 
1.9i-:.'2t); natund (■nfm of ilie»!iuiy of 
Alchviriy. jt'i eoiuiexiou wiih u'<te"(M,.n’, 
Ao., 1 . liij iilleejed a' tifiu'\\ lU tlu; ‘'■iidy, 
95, its eal^y lustorj, 90 ; y-moiis of (Ji - 
b(>L Ud; Alfavaiil.’y* •, AV "‘UJia, !H. 
bm\w MaifiiUi', w'lth pitrtmif, Thumai; 
Aqumais 99; Artej iiius j Alaiii 
192; Atiudil de Vilieiieuve, wiih ^t.e- < 
fruit; Tieeijitfur t'le i ’xirvi -’aseriiud 
10 hi!n. l'>a; PielTo d’Apoii.. ' 

mond bulli, with /'>r/i‘«f7, In.'i; r ■ 
lJ.uon, 1 H»; John XXII., HI ;4fe:iii 
de Metina:, H:i, NiHioliis J'tati.c), IIJ; 
tJo'Uyi' llii'ley, IH; Ikail Val^Uue; Her- 
nard of Treies, 110. '^>V^ti-iiiii«. 121; 
Mareihii! do Hays '• JaeijUiM ('■eur, 
122 ; inferior adcjiir 'd ihe I liJi and IStli 
oenturie.-i. I.’IS ; pMares') of the iiifala^hdi 
Kith and 17t)i enitiuiis, 

Autrimdlii, (27; fHriu-iiu.s Ak’niipa, with 
poifruH, I.'IS; ihi!^:rljtus, with porlrmt 
14i^ th'oege Ajpri.-ola, IHi; JHOiis /#>* 
hsffe, J'itt; Mr. i)^‘,*wiili hmI 

EdwsTiI Ke|^v, )ir. l>ce'S ‘•Shew- 
%..ne'’ (e>..7ri.'t,'f4,'’r)l-;ih(;iIosr;iuiK.hu-, , 
JC;}; thi' l;.i«i( ru> iuii,s, 1C7; iuauW 
^mea. 377 ; Alorniius, Itorrl, 179; 

• iufdPlor AlebjiuiiHs o#tbe 17th eentury. 


Albert Ahii**. K.'7 ; tin- f'oiint de St. 

I nii.iiii, rit;diosfio, 2'i(', I'nse.'il 

t stale of Alelii iny, 22<’. 

.•\hiii;is 1., J-'iiipcior, his tie.diijciit Ilf till! 
Cnisiideri, ii. 17d9; inijiri.soiit ilie fount 
of Veriiiandois 2.1; i< eu!ii|if'!ie<i to re- 
lease him. 2-V, Ids ti-ar of the Crusaders, 
^.v. IiIa ireachery at .N'ici, IN; nerfk'Hs 
the Cr.i«ad( rs .It Anlioeh, 25, t2 
AUxms III, u-ur|iiie: Die lireek empire, 
k^xpellvd lo (lie Criti uilerK. ii, 77. 

Alexius IV. mad' Kiiiperor of liie 
by till' aid ol the Cni'-aders, ii. 77; lu» 

• il(‘|n))-’in.)ii mur hr, 7'>. 

.Mi'Xiu,'* ftii.'iie. (Alur/.ui'iilis) chosen Em- 
peror instead of Alextus 1V„ ii 7i: dii- 
I'ealcd by the ri'iiiduuid Veiieiiaits, "n, 
Aif.irabi, the At' iiymiid, luemoil^t;, i. fi". 
Aimiuiat-iiiakeni; Lilly, I'lM-r Kuhiii, I'a"|. 
riil;te, Fran- 0 . Moure, MalUiew l„ieim- « 
In rirli, i. 2V). 

Ain\‘, Alb.. if, (lie Aii'Jiviiii.st, meiiioir of, 
i. t'» . 

Ameni aii i,iW)|ii;': ini/ dui ' i -vu. 2!ri, 
Aiiislenltm. wii>.jit‘h l(i(ri * .K, it. Km 
Auiiieil Ma/iietisni .M.ii-iMUsm ) 

,w: n.iii-y, till' oi iifiu.d e,( '• I'ramds 

Moure,'' j'urtfUil, i. 

Anna (' ■ ,.Mm)'i. her leit.res of fl,«: Cm- 
mdeis, u. 22, ‘2.*). « 

An*i", tyu< eiu dU' is .o htr ri-iip* 

In r e1Ii.risTij®i«] pi-iv . Ih. ,ii, u'i'j 
.AlKiodi, lit-hie^reil I y the < ru. i) i»'i ^ 

i'. Uki'ii by’tri.'u'her'i, .'12 ; ^tiib of 

^bt CriHad* r : from l.iuiiiie tui. j p.sf 
^.5 , pretended di-i v»ve.i'y ofthu lloii I.,’iiieo 
te«.(e,-j//i/./), ;t7 , liatlle. and d' leal of tli<i 
'liiid,H, :iS; rtdalxi. Ity SaU.lm, 

.\ipuua-, 'riiouia , lift stud^s l.i A1 ■ 'MTIj, 
i. '.'9; lie dtslrojv .o tuiiiuuli ,i iraziij 
slaUie, KAI; lUtf nia(,ieid I'Crlormum is. 
b'l, 

Arabia, the L-liicf A( at of the Ali^yniisfs, i. 

Aroold diT ‘V-ilfnieiive, (Sec He VilJeneun .) 
Arra-, «r'«’ of t'; ■ Towii-hall, ii, lyj; pn- 
BS»uti-'ii of till. WiUdeUKCH (il, 116. 

Arl, w(,rl.e <d', dfstroyod by the (Irchadcrs 

• Ai' CutistauUuopk, xL 79. 
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Afki/hJoJi, Ills pr»;l4‘usi(>’i« J** 

an Alchymlftl;, i. 102. « 

A-^trol'iSfy, its pri-'V-alPnir In i. 

2^13; ^••oiint of LiJIy'.s S'!!; ' 

Its onnnvxion witlj the 

AJcliymistw, 1)?. l>cc‘, Ac.) • , 

Aupij'Hto, llic *vl' li\ iiu'n.*iir <.f, i 137. ^ 

AtiRury, »n alnx-st . i Jr2. 1 

Aur*‘a-t;r«i ian^ » «*M"t l>v Jauoh 

HMiinCu, 4. n 7, * ' I 

A vicciiti.'i. J)ic AJcJiyni^fj nif.iioir of, i. JW. j 

«• \ « 

Ixml, tif, ii. 2.^0, hip oppo- i 

'■ihon tu flucUiiirf, 2hj. 2 h 7. j 

l{<f.n‘T, hi.s jnusiiif t>l Aichyiny, i. 
Ihi; hi- n-ii f.tilif th-i'..\i:.ri<-s, 1 if. , 

ll'tyni'iic, Fr:im ih(o, tlx' niatriu tiM-r, i. 272. j 
) sully, M.. Ins incnunt >>t' Mc-incr's cxpori- ! 
menu, i. 2sl. 203 

Valilari' K h i ann-lmn-^ *' lumnicil/' ii I 
2.J;< ; inv(!hlip«imn t hh*ri' ••1' the I 

Kirk, tlu; JintM'h ('ftusisl In. wrvunf-f'i» Is, l 
237. ' ; 

HiiMvvi\» (Kinpr of .leniSMh'iti;, jniiis^he j 

< VtisiMlvfh ul Nice. u. 27 ; hecotnch Prim <• 

«il Mdo-sa, 30, 41 ; sm’t ecrtH as ' 

Kinjr nt .h'ru.sulMii, 4H , htlOi-ol his ipn'm ' 
p>wr/i-i/(>i>io), ho. I 

llahliviii, (‘(iiinl of Mamhrs, ehoM'ii Fm- ! 

|.n’nr <i| ilw iirnrks, ii. so. { 

luilfi.ls, (V'C houirs ) r «• I 

rtfu- in ; Witiht's f«l 111 * re, I 

li. 102. 

)oui(lii(l in Kaly, li. 2ri0. ' i 

’ aukim; rtehenic- (if Jf.hn l.aw, i. 4, i 

llauk of l-.iii?lai\d, its eniiipetitimi Wilh (In^ ’ 
Jmnth'Sia Pom]>any . i. IN, <;<». , j 

Itaptism nw ked in tiu witches’ " i-ah- ! 

hutliN’’ ii. loll. I 

Ilarhann, I'licvalier dr. his cxporiincnis in | 
animal inaifnetisin, i. 2S0. [ 

Harlniinssu, the Kinpnrnr. enmmenees Ihr 
' 'Vhird CniPudo ; liis death. 11 , Csl, 04. 

n;ulln'l«Miiy, Peter, Idh pretended xisimi 1 
and di-envery of the *‘h«'.y Um«y;” if.s t 

< (Vci't ot! Mm CnisaVleis ; butt’ • of Antioch, 

tiic Tnrh dcrcidei'., ii 3!. , char>rod 

with fiilsi’hood, puh.jcctisl to the licry 
urdeai, and Imnit to death, 41. . ' 

Unsi ilh , tlie. (Are Paris.) * 

liavavia, ni dinunec ng^ainst niouHtaihcp, i, 
302- ' 

^’’keirdh hn hidden to he worn ; religious and 
polilic.'T. (irojudiees, i. 2V'^303. (AV# 
llalr. ' 

llcckni.tiin s ’•cmarks on the tulip, 1. SO. 

•• Ueggar’s <>i>cra.’’ its jiopularUy and im* 
iimral iuthienee, ii. 2.'5S. / 

Iter.'Uiger’B Wong, "'ndrfeen at Tabic,” i. 
2f.7. 

llcmard of l>ovi;ki, the, Alohjiui.st, ir.^nioir 
of, i. lift. 

Ih'st and Lorvl ranielford, Ihcir fatal duel, 
ii. 2}>7. 

lli-thh'hem. Shrine of the Xnlivily {/-nornr^ 
Miv?. ii./Kl; Kichard 1. arrives Miere; 
cn'ir »d‘ the city, ii. 73 

lUblc of the Queen of Haldwin, King of Ji*- 
rnsaletn, tee<,*r«>seg!, ii. GO 
* Hluc ncarvl.”” the Marcchai dc Pays' liis 
mipposwl prototype, h 132. • 


.. . . 1, i. jiaiinjiMJ c»i uu] oi.Mii.U'oea 

Ihibhle, his share |a the fraud, 1. 63, 74, 
77; hift 'xaTninutioh by Parliament, 7tt ; 
hi.-* t<rapcrtj[ eonliwated, 81 ; Pope's 
sketch of hiiw 74. / 

JtodirMis, his iK*se<";ilion of witelic*, ii. l/>9. 

' Iks^huvc, his beHef in Alchyit.y^ ]«». 
Jtoljenmud, his eoorago displayed in the 
(Tu«.'«h‘8, ii. ’21, 28, at), 31, 3n, 38, 39 ; takes 
Antioch, hy ( reuchery* in the garrison, ; 
is made Priniie of Antioch, 32. 41. 
llohinei., .lacoh, the Alchy'iu’st ^memoir of 
i.l77.* ^ 

Ihj^direK nri Towor-hill, <ift the eonimitlal of 
the Soutli-Sea‘schi™ers, i. 79. 
lio.dvcr, an astniluge^-yotice of. i. 244. 
limit.-, torture of fne {rufrifoini/}, ii. Idi. 
Ik.rn. tB<- Ah hyinist. luenmir of, ifb. 
Itourdcan.x, haunted house at, ii. 221. 
lloiirgc-, house of .laqiics t!u‘ur (■’wi/meiri^), 
i. KU. 


Iloyd. Paidaiii, killed in a ilucl. ii. 29;). 

” Itrahimt Screen,” the, a ciiricahir<> of the 
Si'Ulh-.S'd lluhhlc, 1. 70. 

preda. -icgc of, i, 270. 

P.remen, Nndel’s eseajie froty [>riHoii, ii. 2.*>7. 

Itrinrillier.-, Madame dc, her atroeious* 
murders; escajie from Pr.anec; Kiihsi* 
ipier f trial and execution, 208-214; lilies'* 
of he- fate nnx)on.sly s.iiigbl after, 30i>. 

Drown, Sir 'fhoinfis, /we/eoi/ of; his belief 
ill w ih herall, ii. l.M- 

Dili A Ic t ’onipimies, contemr <oi fine< msly wi t h 
Mic South-Sj;;» Scheme, their FMraVagant 
eharacicr, i, i;2 ; prolitji,- of Mu- promoters, 
fs’l : di'clurc^i unlawful, oa, 8tl , coinpiuiies 
«U«solved, hT. , 

Duhhle (!nrds,'' or f'ariciUuves, i. 60, 01. 

Duckinghain, Villicrs, Duke ol^ his rise in 
the fatonr of. James ]., ii. i\)7 •, porirmf 
of. 198; suspected to have jsu»oned t)m 
king. 201. 

Dyrmi, Loi»i, his trial for Iheinurder of M i . 
t'haw.irlh in a ilpi'", ii. 292. 

Dyniu, I.<,rd, Ins poetical villains, ii, 2.d>. 


C’ligliostro, tiieim.n of, i. 'A'C;, his .-uheo 
, lures in London, 'AHi; rime of his hon-i', 

* 215; impliij.ied m the theft of tlnv di.i. 

tnoud necklace, tried and acipiitlf d, 2l<>- 
220; again in l.mnion ; iinpri.-onmciit 
and death at llomi', 220. 

Caglioslro, the t'oiin1os.s, i. 20,s ; his in - 
eo'..iplicc; her w it, beaiitv, and msrenui", 
2K)-*21C. 

Cain.iridKe I’niversity, ntuiual sermon 
agnin.-<t witehcriill. ii, 127. 

Pamelfordr^ 'od, killed in a duel, II. *297. 
Cainhel, Sultan,-;''- generosity to IheChris- 
tioiis, ii. S-4, 85. 

Ciunpiicn, Major, his duel with Capt. Boyd, ' 
wi 1 execution, ii. 203. < 

C!mdlcin:i.H Kve, suiicratitiou,- euatiiins, L 
359. * 

i^ant phrases. (Ace Popuh'ir foUios.) 
t';f..ls. (.fee I'ortunc-telling.) x- 

t’aricatur* i, referring ' to the Mi.-sis.slppi 
Scheme ^h«r t wcr</,"tNVs}f i. 25, 29. 

-lo. f 

Caricatures of|*Uf Soufh-.S< a Dubhle (.terra 
rw^/riifcMjs), ft >1^ m, O.S, 70 70, 82, 94. ' 
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CuauliJln, his ai'pomitlof ♦»!(. r 

"ourso with spirits, i: l.W. 

‘•I’hjinibrc AnlciiU''’ titstiiiitiHl Vm J^<ni « 
XIV. for t1«‘ tml fi. ijl 

Chanffc Mley durhijr ttlo sJntli-Sea liubblt- 
(V). ■* ^ 

Churli*m;»gft«, Ids cdii'ts wt Awn, ii. 
!(«*. • 
Charles I. i»n>voiits,:i dud. ii. J!s7. 

Clh(^?s II, lii.v (Uhjrrao-’fni ooiul ud in ro- 
li n^K'p U) a ili't’!, ii Id's.* 

Charloit of Fraiwt', his shidu's in .\|. 
chyiiiy, i. 117^ his work ou iliat sifuna t, 

Charli'S IX. of Frti^p, his patrona^.’-o of 
JfMtriitianiii*, i •j-K! ;• j» j'-.Vm/ of, ii 11'*^ 
his brtiefin vitflicrart, 120. « 

f’liawiirUi, Mr., killed by Lord Hyrmi In •,< 
duel, ii. 20'.1. 

Choniistry, ils conin xi.m with Abdiynn , 
valualdo disoovcrii'M ut the .Mdivnusts, i. 
207,221. 

riiildvcn ill flu' Clrusiuics ; (hi ir j)iT»on;d 
bravery, ii d.i; :ir( sold fo slavery, .si. 
Childri'ii evoiMiled fi'i* wilehenilt, ii Mid, 

► 17!t, Isi. • 

OiristiiiM, (^iir, 'ii of Sweden, lier patroiia^re 
of Icily II. r. i, 1S,'1, ISj. 

(Herinotit, t'rbau II. Jii’i'.aches Uie Crusade 
tbiTc,. cjubcdral of (c;/./»v/i7»;d. it !>. 

Cork LaUeCllnst. history of Ibc -leeeption ; 

tjicv* tif the “ haunted lio'ise,” u. 22S. 2.1". 
(Veur. Jivi.ies, nicmoir of, i. hl2; hit^iouso 
.at Homtp's WJ. 

Cohred.nii, SullTii, lii.s generosity to tlie 
Ciiristiaits, II. SI, So. ^ 

Coke, t'liief Jiisliee, /x/rC^jr of, ii. 1!>‘.I; Ihe 
poisoturs of Sir Thomas cverlmry tried 
i)V him, i;h, 

Collins, .loseph, eoiitriver of iiivsleri.'U.s 
noises at Woodstock I’alace, ii 22 1. 

Cornots regarded xs oineti.s, i. 22.'i, 22o ; ae. 

tudliy fianireriiUH, ^2S • 

Conriol, laiiperor of*C,erma,iit. Joins fie 
('rii.:ules, ii, r.d; T.'.aehes terimleiii, t«i ,♦ 
returns to Durope, hi. 

Coiislaticf, i-'iMC of the town ir.it e, ii. lid; 

edelies executed there, ’J7, K*i>. ^ 

Ctni 'kiiitiiiople during the CrtiMvli-s, ii. n. 

2d -211. !>(}, 77-dO ; ctew of, 7.S 
C.iot'.iiii.Ko, irefnsing to plead to !i erirninal 
ehirgo! its ,,e-. -e ...itiisb .lent, ii. IW. 
t'oriihill at the time ofthe South-Sc^liihhle 
('',/ei‘<o’(o.7k i. .SI. 

CosmoiMilile, tlie, an anotiynioijs alJiymist, 
nwitioirof, i. Kia. * 

iJ'.eilev’s ivi'.'tiea] descripliop^of the tulip, 
i s<i , Ills lines on reh,.**.'* great men, li. 

.'.iW 

Cr.iggs, Mr. SeereiSry, poHraif of, 1. (U , his 
participjitiori in the .’'oiith-Se.a Ihtbblc.ht, 
r" 72, 77, 7s; his death, Kd. 

CragirH, MC, f(»tlj|T of Die ahovc, hiupitrtii'i- 
jiation in the Iniud ; Ida death, i. H" 
t^ininalti, anxiety to iio.s.ses.s rolics rWfitnr 
.■Times, ii. IhW. « (Ccr Tliiev^. i ^ 

Cromwell, »jir S^uci, his fR'r-M.cMtion of 
«Th«Wrtohc#^AVttrh<,is,'' ii. !2«. 

Cross, trial i.r ordeal rfilie, ii. 2#h * 

Cross, the true. (See Implies.) 

C«P8ADB9;> The. ii.#lTw differently rt;| 


pre<i*nled in t^sNiry tMd in romanee i 
Wlgriinagr-s MVc Dio Cfusiules rt, 2 ; 
cn.smragtHl hv 'i?;iriiun al llesflild ; pil* 
grims 4uved iix the Fiilemilo a'ldipl.s ; 
inen’ase i»Ypitinliiia,;cK in anficipui.m of 
the niilleiuiiiiim, 2 ; opjireshious of Di« 
Tuflic; eonw<|ue!it lixhi a.ition of thrt 
pilgrims.^; r.dcr the llertiiit esponsoa 
their cause; staD> ot the^ildic mind in 
Kur..].*.^ m.aivea lea(ln^"to the t.'rii 
sades, G ; i^tcr pie Derroit .slimiilntti 
•. the pope; >iis p.*i^.,>nnl appearance. 7^ 
eouncil at PlagenDe.Sj^he Pope preaelies 
tli.» ttrusade a* (‘lenu.iiil, !• ; eiilhmiastii 

of the ]»eopl.*, ?d ; iiKTea.si'd liy sigui^atHl 

porteulH, H. r.’ci of ttie women, 12 ; 
crowds of Crusaders, lit; ‘‘Tlie Irm-e of 
(omI” pr.v lain.i-d ; dissip.ilit.ii nf the Crii- 
sailers. It, {uipiilitr leaders ; Walter the 
P.-nmieHs, •in.Llh.Dsehalk, If. ;»eoiilhi )». 
with 111.' i;..iiirau.' iV l‘», l»i; IVtcr lli.-' 
lliriuit d.'l-ated; arrivi's at Con.slanii- 
nople. )7, the Kmiarur Ahxuis. dissi n- 
•ions :ind reverses of (he lirst Cno-iidei h, 
Is; IMertlie lleriiut u.so.sleil by Alexius, 
11); fresli lior.ies from lieriurmv imd 
France; Dieir eriullv to Ihe .lews, gO; 
defeatiai in Hungiirv; fresh leaders; (»oil- 
frey of Honillon, /lugh .fuuil of Vei. 
iiiaii.Jois, ihihcrl (hike of Kormandy, 
“ l!oI»(^l eonnt of Pliiniiei'M and iiohe*" 
1111111.1,21; Die lmnu'ii«e i.umher of iheir 
b'Cees; Hugh of Vermaiidois imprison.'d, 
f.i; hi.s r< lea.se oldaliie.l hy Dodlivv ol 
l(oiiilloii, 2t, disoleuet' of Count Ih'ln tt 
of P.iris; iveiikui .ss of .Mcmus, 2;*, Du) 
Nici', gC; l .'irlauity of tlie Ci u- 
leul. rsand Mus«ulnuuis; imeerlolcoftlno. 
tieyiif Itouillon, 27 ; Nnc surrenderH to 
.Alexius; liaUlo of Dory keum, 2H ; im- 
provideiiee and sulVeriiigs T>f Dio Cm- 
sa.h rs, ‘21*, .*1)1; Die khVo of Antioch, 2ft, 
HI ; Crusaders milled to liiniine, ,*ii)* 
.\ntioeli lakc’.i hy tr.aeliery in the grir- 
ruon p-j , (hr city invesled 

hy it.e '!ifcirk«, Hi .tier* ising laniiiie rmd 
des.xtioii*.!.'. ; I'fi.er Ikirtli^einy, liiH prr- 
irm<!»'d vision, ii io rliseoMrv of Die 
la “ liolv I.anee" irm/ravini/), ;i.7.ii7, -lo , 
reWviil r-f eiifliusiashi, .Hs leitDe of .An 
tioi h and defi.il Die 'riirks, !hr. dis- 
sensi.hiK,*!.) ; fat., uf Peter Hart h.deioy , 
41 ; Afaralt tnk- n hy storiu, .l^; shiine^jf 
the u:it#dy at lir t, leheiti* ei/.;e.ji 007), 
4.‘i; litst. pfl^ht of .ten.sihni , 

•M; the .Hr hi-siegcd ;^iid iaken, -i', , 
rr-t'T the Ifcrndt's fame i, •, ii, v Ml ; ,Je. 
niHal.'in innler its (ilirisDan ). mgs, .pS; 
Dralfri'y of Houilloii sueeia-ded .»¥ Itald- 
win; e.iriiiiiual coidln'ts with Mit t- ira* 
I'cns : Kdej.*'a ^dn’ii l.y Di.mii, -* 1 " 

Sevund tVirs.id'e Sneifty In li'o ,]its at iU 
eomrnelii ■ menf,.>‘i; St. Ilr riiard s jireaeli. 
iiig; l.r.’ti- ’ II. joins Die < rusaders, .'iH- 
nr -, r.-*-<-i”es thi' erosrt (it V. /.l iui (exf/e,, 
ia .joine.l hy Cmirad eirija-pa 
d (n-rtjjjiiiy and a large annv, .Ml; Uieit 
rtoi'eptioii livMnimr.l CoirmenuH, r»7 ; 

^ oT the f.ennan aniiy, AS ; progrcHS 
N iee, and them e to iennialem, «0; Jut- 
I'lUfiiw of the leaders ; siege of HarnaKOj^ 
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fif; further fifjrc ^then- 

ilonwl, 6*, ^ f ■ ^ 

Tlnrd Oruttade :~~Vrcty:r(‘’i'* of c hivalry, 02; 
N'<ice«tiKc» of HftJafliti, ti'.i h»rl'rtro‘>sa tie* 
feat.il tne RaraeouH, f4 ; *C cu^rtMle j*ihie«l 
l)y Jlenry II, afid Philip 
ttkoy meet ul fiVsnrs Ofi ;^th«- 

<Jru»atle nnxKipuhtr, <•«» ; rielajj'-il ItT Var 
Iiirtwcfii Frffjr'o ni«l of 

iloory ll.^'^llirhartl ao<l Phfip prit* 
rccd to PiUestxiie, ♦»; ; li:-thtir«( atlaeks 
^the Sii'llianK, <W ; yrrh'. s »t Aere, «tt-. 
i*irtri' and BurnuwJfT of thr cily, 71; cHb- 
envsioim, Philip roiuniK to I'raac# Sa- 
PuUii vli ft’iih d ut A/oIub, 711 ; C’rusadyr;* 
ro.vh l4i‘thh'h<'Mi («vftravhi 7 >), retreat a- 
j-ri'ertil <in, 7:4; dalla illtacketl hy Kalailin 
aiul ,re}«'(i( <l hy lliohard, 7 >(‘a<‘e eoiuludetl, 
Hh'iianl'p inijiribonment and riuisom, 7'k 
JI'Xvj ‘VA V»>'it»nitt\ nnd()rl;,',l^r;n hy the Gor- 
iinjDB; it‘!i liiilure. To. 

v\flh tv-waaf/e Koultjuo, ]li«hop of Nfuii' 
ly, oidihiH the ehivalry of rriune; ax- 
hinted hy the Venetianx; hiea'o of ZaiT; 
7«i; CriiMuiei’S expel Alexiiut /II. from 
t'ofixlatdinople, 77 ; Alesiux J\'. deposed, 

7"S . Mur/upnlia defeated hy t he < 'ru-xaders 
and Venefiuns, 7J>; IJaldwin eomit of 
Flander i, ele<*tei| emporor ; J*il;jTininireh i 
. to .Icnixah in . ehildri'ii tnuleviaklnj; the 
' Crusade are liclraverl li> siaterv. K»t. " 
Sir/h O ii'ifuie, prompted l>y (he. Pope, 81 ; 
undertaken hy the Kln^r of Unnitarv; 
pursued In Ktrypt ! Itatnietta (.ikett, ; 
t'.'U'ilhial Pela;^nix and .lohn ol llriettne, 
M.'4; dihsenniouh and rcvirnen; Itumiefta . 
(thundoued, HV. 

*S'i"» e»tA (VaotiVe.--' Cnd('rtake« by Vre- 
derlek 11. of (if'rnuuty, 84; hitri^jiU's 
luriuiint hill' ; he (‘xeotnTituniealea, M.*> ; 

I fotvns hijiiself bin;; id' .Jer.iMMh-nt, Hi! ; 
.si)pt'“>‘h'd by the* 'I'l uiplars !tnd llo-pi- 
' f ■tilers {t'ni/r/JtifH/), M»’> ; relurtiH to tler- 

J’uitft/h eornriTeneed in Praiiee^'t? ; 

hattle <)f(«*o'a; liii'Ii.'O'd earl ol ^ 'ortii.udl ; 
truer as:T< ed, ti , lh>' Koiii.-iuoi-. (i^ke.)e- i 
rusideui, S.8 , they Kuhihie the Templars. I 
but .ire r!, I irifuted hv lie- btri.in sui’un'*, 
f»0. ^ ( 

Ct he^faib hy I.oui'' IX , U»t ; 

.im'ned l.y \\ illiiuu l.onir'm ord ■ 
Vi : Pu’ (o.'.;..ule nuisuiulnr in Km.''i:uid, ; 
m-ttr : Pit' .letta taken. tM ebutile o| . 
Masxoura; l.ouis tukeu ju i .mer bj (be | 
Sarai-rns; b';*- ransom and return,' 81 
exeiteineiii in J'ranei*. !>6, 

Tt’nth Vrustute, by I, outs IX. and Prinee f 
Kdwnrd of Ktipdand, Or.; lAuiis dies ut j 
Carihajre, IH'?; Kdwftrd nrrive.s .it Acre, i 
87 ; defeiifis the Tnrks Na/ftreth ; is ! 
t reaeberously wP/- nled ; the le>rend of ! 
t^ueeu Eleaiior, ; bur tomb at West- 1 
minstor {»’«(/'rrtrti*< 7 l ; a true « eom hided ; j 
ICdward rot urns to Knarlnnd ; mibsiMjucnt ; 
fate of the Uoly Land, ttO; civibs«:jr itt- I 
tlncncp of (ho (Vuaados, 3t)(k * ; 

Curreney in Fr.ancc, the>niipi»Rlp 7 >iseltf'mc, i 


D’Ag-ucssean, Chancellor of Franco, hl» op- , 


po'dfion toVhc MiMiwsippf schemee 1. 11 j 

jujytruit of; hi.s linlneiai meoBures, 33. • 
Itauia-seukl' hesitifed by Ihi: Crusaders (vn- 
ifrai^.ntf); li, di . ’ ' 

Darnh’tta hehii'|.>f^^l by /he Cmsaderf^. U. ft3, 
!K/. •• 

*i>an(^es of wit cites ^tid loj^tls, 
n'AinTO, the Alriri'chale, executed for witeh- 
erufl. ii. Hid. 

,l)uit>li)lo, I>o;?c of Venire, his eneourag.’J- 
Tneiil of the Cn'isadors. ii. 7d. * 

D'Apone, j'iet'o, his Btudies iti« ah hymy ; 
his voTifruand of Tiioney chnrjrod with 
hif'esv, is tortured, uiuPibes in j.rison, i. 
lOf; p'^rtrait of, ti. 300, 

IVArpenson, VreueVi tnr« ter of tinaneed a 
s'ljij.orti-v rd the MibKisAVP* Bohenu*, i.H, 
Ti ; porirmt of, 42, 

Heail. the. (<SVr Ilaisinpf the Dead.) 

De bcuitevillc, a fainous cbielUsl, temp. 
Louis XUI.. ii. 28i»; ho' faded by the jus- 
tice of Uiehelieti, 1*81, 

lire. Dr., memoir »md of, i, 152; 

hi- “ show-Ktone" iu the Hriti.sh Mttseuiu 
{rHqr/trihf/), 1 . 5 1 . 

I>e Jarn.'ie and La rhataip:no«.ii(', their fa- 
iiions duel, ii. 273, 

l).d.'u/e, Al.. hi« absurd thcori< s on animal 
ruuu^netisin, i. 281. 

Delo-le, Alatn, ai. Alahytnist, i, 102. 

Delihle, .loan, lltc Alchymi.-tl, imunOir of, i. 
l.stt; his .sue.eosfl in tnuiamnUnj? metals, 
uttc#.‘e<i hy tin* J4ishoj) ofN-m'^s, 193 ; his 
iinprisomuen}*,md death, .107. 

I'eirio, his perst'f tioii or\'. sleJies, fi, 159. 

,l>e Mouutr. .lean, author of tho J!omand« lu 
A*<>.'*e, his study t.f alehyiny, his libel on 
tlic fair sex, i.’l 12, 

iXMiioris, jiojiular l.ehe.f in, ii. 105; thoir 
)tovvers an. I prof'ensitie.s, 10(», 107 ; their 
met Imps or “ tiubbaths,” 107. (.SWWltoh- 
erafl and the Alebytuists,) 

De KopiMit Til.-- tleseri^ntJ.m of Prior tlie 
Hermit, ii 7; of IV'. enthusiasm of tho 
* lirst Crusader.'*, 3 2, 23. 

J»>' lf;iy,s, Mar/'chul. Mu; Alcbymiat, memoir 
</f, i*. I2i"/. 

i>^ Moh.'tn, Carib’i.'il, Ins pntromiiro of C’l'e- 
..•>stro, i. 213-215; his c'onno.x ion ^ with 
At.arie Antoiuettu and tViO diamond net l>- 
hire, 218-22*1. 

D'Ksloii, a jiuftil of hlesiner, i. 27(>, 28<i. 
Jlesiroup't':, MinisUu- of France, his belief in 
alehxYaj, i, 192. 

Itevil, lb«, old popular notions of, it. 103 ; 

. \;iriou.-< forms .assmned by luTu, 10(1, Ju7 ; 

1 prcsiiieil at the witclie#' "Babbaih,” 

tvis appearaTn: -* ,» De Hhvs and Asripi.a, i. 
129. 142. ' 

l)t' Villcnenve, Arnold, h.f skill as a jdiysi- 
sicitui, j*.''trolof?er, and alchynuHt twitli 
porM ii), i, lu3. 

D’Horn, t.’ount, niurdarsat'rokei*, and steals 
his Mi-ssissij'pi lamdB ienaravinQ) i, 21 ; 
<i:liirl.s to save his life, inuoxibility of the 
Ucjrent, bis exeontion, 2(h 23, 

Di.'rmond, faiKous, purejr. »c*d by.Jthe Kegent ^ 
Orlenns. i. 27, 

Duirnond V/ocklace of Marte-Antoinette, his- 
tor 3 ’ of the tlieHr? ..i. 200-220 
, Diamonds worn by ipr Count St . GermoiB, 
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1,208: lii» power of reinovW flaws in, j Sir (7. l)ocri«g autl Mr, Thonfliillj D^ko 
20 i • ^ * of Mar1l>or<)uji(4ABfl KaS I’awletj l^^ukfi 

D!|6r|\v, Sir Kciielm, a p<flievfr In Uu* vir' ips «i(* llaniiiion ani Umi Aiohnn: trial of 
o£ “ wcaiion-Balvp.’* i, ‘J6 oa f - tienoniJ Maoartin-v, 24»0-lWa; Wilson 

cured in; ima^iinaWin. 5.'i;iJ2®l'r2; hill.’d by doliji l.aw, Mr. iliayiorth 
jirctci^ricd infiiirciuv’*or 2<L‘. Idlh^i I.onr l*>ron, ii. ; "'icointo 

- ^ J l)ii Itarri (‘or.nt lijccr tlu; l,>ul<o of 

DivinatioTtf It I by -anK tin* York and r<'i.mci UMU-tv. If<«h 

toa-C'ii}', the ludiu of tin: hand, tlu'^od, duTls, Miijor Cami.'bidl ex^vuti'd for 
and other ino<ii ‘t.*i. ‘A'll. the dcallf of f '.jptnir^ ; Maona- 

''‘J^^ujndani^‘!/’ ur WiU hcrt* Said it h. iS i' mara ufld Mt>nt^,j4Aer) ; t?Srr^«d' < b'nuan 
\\ Trf'h' Cafl.) * «tud( nth, .'»i' boril ('(inn itupl, 

I)orv]ti'uni,«lmttlo of, ii- 28. , • 297, Km' >k tin |t;n ul and 1 1 * 

• Jtowupni, Jolutf an KUrt'lish Abhyndid, i. ' of Au^tri'.aiMV''*'** d»t‘lIitor,'.*5h; otln r 
130. ^ . ' * Ihirjpt'ao nlirtf*; of ,\jin rira, I'tt’d; 

Dratnas («ii tiio advc^ircs of thj»'A (‘o; thoir :i:fc.cnil :kK'. g 

j'Ajmhrlix awl etSi ini .u'ui'o. It. 2u .'J- 1 iHi tlvnitclm uj'.l 'hou-n-cl,* their du:!^ 

200. • ‘ ; //roi'-,o/j. .i. Jid. 27». 

7)n ;tinH, inlcriivt'ta'wni of, j. 2.VJ. J I»h Kri-.jiot History of tlia lletTn<‘ll4||Mii 

l>rciu)i'>' on I'arlii-oliir nit-iifs, i. , io'ioj*l«y,’j, sa;. 

Drcatii ifoo! , ilu ir ■ \il’n^;\•(‘ ^ tl. , i. 2'>t ' iMmcjoi, tO'lit li^r acc-'Topli* trio*# 

I)ii Koinpridoi.*", .Mad'uijc, and III! t'<*ni0 dr i : , ilti ir aht'uoi I'oidi’iCiio',- , 

St. (ii'nii.iiu, I, 'Ji'l. ' )i I21»-l3.''t. * 


I)i'|tiiti't, M , iii^ .U'fo'Mit of .Mcmn'i’fi ( \- 
]M‘niin nt>, i. 27ih 2h.'t. ; 

l>riurMiitr td' h-dwoith. ^,s’. r llaimit'd ; 
lloll.Mt!,} * 

Du llarri, Viooiido, l.iih *', in .a dtnl at iJafh, , 
li. Jit'!. 

Doits AM) <»iOM vt.:s ii. 201-;toj ; ftn- ot- | 
di'iil by (-oiijiiat, of tin) li;. ith 

iia’ii’iji orinili , aiillioristd by law, 202, 
<!is-.'o’iian?t d hythi' l iiTi-ry, 20.'{ , (ht’oatli 
«lioji I Ilf bV!.iii?t‘lh I“, 201, t'v 

^thc J't- jir«‘-,)TdiT»I. '.'<*0; ordcidV 
n"i'd lly nio i, i ,?*ll'!id<ii-«‘..'0r> . wati r or- 
dru!. 20'). 1 ln' r of l<i**ad and clin •-<' 4 1 

2i‘'0 , of loal-’ ku^jipi Msh-d Ov jii.lt- ■ 
I'Ud ('ond'.ii!., d.iol- of lnpr'‘Uo'nuM ! 

:i:id (iontraii 0 .0/1- o<./). !'<>;*, 10 Mom ; 
fort and flic 1 ml of \ t.’7u; lin 
tbn'Si'hii .liid I n)!5“>< I i'.-. ■ - ■ 2'd. { 

271 ; f ari’.itn' J , j.., ('ha- i 

Tj.i^'iirr i.t aur! .larna- . *'3; j 

Alar'.ui'it and M t' *I 27t' . ’iic Duki'* ■ 
(O’ 1;- anfort and do Noi.-'ho- , 2*2; <‘onnf*i 
lie and Hriio, JS' • int olout < m)"*!-'' ; 

I l’di!i'!.»*27". J7I. 27'' Js2, 2'»j. (I'.rii ' 
Jims ah iK'o !i! I utiu t . 277, 27i>, 2'^ ! 

2''Jg l!i>' l»_v .'•v;l!y iiiK, 

Ib ur', 1 V', ; i'OUn< :l at f’unla.iiebh -tu It, .. ■ ' 

//(•to aii.l roy.il -1, 27" 27:* , (dbai' ' 

of lb lu’i.ii* to «ii; ]>n S' o•/•■Jljn(^, 2a'‘, 

If • lioiih x iia , (I fiiD.'oii*. did ^dn’hd- 
I 'l by 1 111’ jii> lii'c of llii'ta li.Mj ; opinioti o'' ^ 
Addlhoii on dui'llu 2. 2''J , ihnds ^ iHrf- j 
ij'anj,2*'2; «« vi H* tihi t i v l/iinitTxiV., 1 
2sit, xjiurulur laut’, oi », 'isi- ^jiidi- j 

. l.il <■ imhat in lit.- r. n, ...i Xtidvn Kiua j 

b'Ul); I.IIC'I b.a'i^ .'.'Ufif iln.’lluij', 2tio ; : 

Dol'd r'aisnuir’: fWii-', with '1 ariu-i ; bm ex* } 
I't'n'iKin f-r Jnunh’r; t’ond.at betwet’i! j 
Lord lo'ay an'l Itavid Uniif.in prijlfnlcd 

ly t hiWiiii J., ^•'7; * of the ftiin- 

nioJi'.Vf.ilth nij'i Obarit-"* 11. ai.'um,l Ihi 


M'lxid, Cliui'tf, popnliu' atlnurali'.ii o!', tiul, 
•t's ode to iiih nu'ii'orx, n. Jha. 
KatlhquaKe.s projdu>|.li‘d in 1 ondun, i, 2‘2l, 
J.'kl. 

Kd»’.‘sa lak'-ii by ilw ('nn):»)tcrs, ||. ra. 

luKon by ihf SuVid'en't, hi), 

K.dw.ird I., bii trri'nt m'h) (f /nfrori hi/), il 

Joins the hiht Crusude, li. 9':i 
nrrivcKal Aorc, 97 ; (ri id’hi rourly woimd- 
*d, IH. hi., p!Ur')ii.i;2e 'd' Ituynii/rnf l.iilli 
tic Jilehyniist, i. lie,. )(sstiTti)iiM'il inntlVe, 
136. * 

Kilwurd H'., hlKcncocraifi'ini’iit fifalcbjini', 

' ». 136 

Kdmud a'I,, hiH ptilroniitfc of Dr, Dee, i, 

I A2. • 

Kifypt, tlif* OuiSfulorH in, ii. H.‘l, s l,fto, W, ji';, 
clahned as a Jbisirrut'iiutti J7o, 

Klixir Vn.’c, (AVc Alchvn.iMs.) 

I'di'anor, Queen of Ktln.irfl 1!., her lotrib af 
WentmiiiPtir (fjiurui’im/), ii 
I'-lirwlKdli, Qncen, he/ j.aironaKc of l*r. 
t •'% ld3. • 

Idwi Sir %rviK. parllehisitioTi in Iho 
poi'<*;iiit': ot Sir 'r’lom.’H •'vcrJiiiry, hi.< 
••xeniftoii, li, l!»k ]o7, 199 
•Mild Jf the world prophtM.-d in the year 
!M»9 i. 222; !*y WfujltOii in ir.Ki, 22'1. 
l]p,t'r;u, t ^Jiilin I,s^ uiwUhi' )^i^",|,«^l^ppl 
Sclici'ie, i. m, 37 

I.' ex, (‘oULtif-'S ' r, .dlCl I’Srdf' jpiiurf Ciili 
.''.iiiieru-r ^ S’l'f Soinenn < ) 
l-.yecnUotts loj \N tteiiea a/t, bSVtt Wttuie 
(•raft.) 

^1/i-Kitsl daiined an B liosieriiemn i. i7';. 
I'lilhnsf ht«M rcpfirdcil as oioeiis, j. 222; 
foliiiiit si.irs and <ittu-r moUnir« before tltc 
Oufcwb'M. 

K:ir;a, t.h- Atd*, fTiC ;i);n.(fn’t iser, 1 , 

Karhioii e)'»»h<.rl und loiju; h.iir, Iwiini-', rind 
}oum.tai-l!ts I. ZlHroifl, 


^raeliei- ; Dtikv; of If: | K* Jii.il" < 'nisader*. ( *''( t yVouiii).) 

wiLli havl Siin:^#*nry , J -li; 1 ■ni- | J't ud.-lisii. ;d the eoinnirncgiu nt of the 
of (li.nrleMlll., 2s's. i/Wt-liis* ! t'ruKswien 

txiude in diu «'» widl as nruni- i Dr., tor? irc<} for witehcrall, ii. 131. 

paJit, 2bd, 2"''s, are irnctU.s of*A(idiso>“, _ J^UMiceSn Kr.iinn,*; the MimisHpid mdniinm 
liteele, and SxviO, 2s'’^j|^uclf in England; ! 1. 3, <». 
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Fi#xwdftal. (kStaf I)u«li ftnd Ordeil«.} 

Flawed, Nicbolafli, the AWiyinJat, nkeflunr of 
1. 113. . « « 

Vloritiumil oil the prevalence of wJtcheruft, 

li. 11% . • , • 

Flnwcru, »«itl trctfn, thtyr sigriifieanee 
j.*i tlrcuMs, i, » 

Fli/dJ, Hohort; the f»thi*r .of the Ei^rlish 
Ilohierudttun, incnioir of, 1.^173 ; intro* 
«lur»!» *' in l'jj)^lj\»ttl, 

FoUieK of great citic** , <«ul, or Hlniig phranci*, * 
li. 23ft-2^. • 

*'<'<Hitaln('lileaii, eotiirfil lo ld hy Henry IV. 
Uiitl agftRiHt (luriiiu;' (t'fiaraentff), 

h. 27'*, « 

Fo'f, its tieeeHj,iiy dciiied hy the Koefjru* 
eians, i. 1 7<1. 

F<^rruan,I)r., hii^ piirtif'iimt’nm in thepoiMin* 
ing of bir Tlionuis (»verlnir>, it. il»t. 
^'uKTeNK-Tr.i.t.tM., 1. 212-LW; vrcMiiinii- 
tlon •>{ rnuti; liiw wixiety tn penefrale fn- 
lurif y, 212. J offruloi/t rn : Lilly, 
2^W. .\Htrulogy in frame. Louin XI., 
Ottlhorlm- dc Medii-iu, Nostriulamns 
frai/),2Vi; the Meiliei Ihinili , 217 : .vii- 
tioeluis'l’ihcrluK, 217, horow'ope o( i.ouih 
XIV., 2l!i; Ki‘)ilerV v\enM- for jwtro- 
logy, 241^. !s'(‘<'t'otuaw'!f. OtoMdufjf, .1?/- 
ifury, JJirimition, 2^)0 ; vurioiw kimls of 
iliviiiution ; eiinlK. the palm, the rotl, &c., 

« 251 ; interpretation of (IreaniH, 25? %. 

Foulijue, Ili^hopof Neihlly, promoter of the 
lililr^ .Crusade, ii. 7(i. 

France, it» linaneo}. in the t'ighfeenth opn- 
tury ; the MwwiKBipj>i wli^'.me, i. f*, d; tin- 
<’r»i»ade preaehed there, li.H; the cathe- 
dral of Olenmmt It. (»•, etc- v 

etUlon* for witeherttt't, ii. 119, /22, 174; ' 
exlatitig heln-f ill wlteherall there, it. IrCJ; • 
the slow jwliHunerB in, ii. 2oH; immense . 
rage for < lutflling in France, 270, 277, ; 
27t», 2.'i0; rth hymv in Fnmoc. (.Vrr the i 
Aleliymixt, I'arin, Tourfi, &c.) j 

1 ‘runklin, an afmtheeary, his partieipation 
in the intitder of .sir 'I'homas ttverburv, 

U. 195, 1»H, liW. ^ \ 

Frwlerick the < Ivcat, hist,*l>po»U,K«n to duel- 
ling. ii. mf •• i 

Frederick II., Kmperor of liermany, under- • 
takes the t'rusadc, ii. Nl; <Town»i lif inmlf ' j 
king at .lenisaU'm. Wi ; returoK to (.icr- 
iininy, 37. ’ . ^ 

Frtxlcrick 111, of Denmark, hi« pair>niiig« 

*!:.I ttlchyn^". i. Kl. 

Chiuihliiig .s|>*'eulattoto». (Sr* Mississippi 
Sehemu <ui«l t iuith-Sen Ihjhhle.) 
llarinet, .Inlcs hi** dt la Matfi^ rn 

Ffonce. d. 10,\ UV, 122, 1m‘.), 221. ' * 

GaL'way of Merehanf -Tailors.' Hall, with 
Sontl'i-.Sca sjii’^'iUators (^'ngrauiw.ol. i. tl2. 
Gav, t he ikk*!. Ids, slwrciif iti *he St>uth-Sea 
t' mipanr, i. tfW. 

Geticr, the Alehymist, uK'nioir of, i. JMf ; his 
scientific dlMaivoricB ; English translation 
ofhis work, 97. 

Ofomitney def tHohI, i. 250. 

<itK>llh*y, M., his exposure of tint tricks of I 
ttlehymists, i. 133. *’ | 

tJoorgi* 1.. his stii(H>uhes ami ptxKilainatiotr' I 
on the tsioutU-SQa Bubble, i. 47-56, 69 j j 


h'« grief ^ tlie dMih of the Earlitf Stan* 
ho^c, i. 75, 4 ^ , 

Geurire lil. refuses i<> pardon Msvior Cainp- 
l^Us forihe (Xathof Capt Hoyd in a duel, 

Germany, exec*iua/for Wit^chcrulf, ii. IIH; 
dttelliitg in, 242, 293; alAtyni; m, en- 
couraged by the euj}»erors, i. 119, 135, 168; 
IK. Kosicrnciaiis in, 17 k ; aninial mag- 
netism in, 290. » ^ 

’ Gesiicr, t’onru'l^the first tulip cultijr tor, 
pfjrlratl of, ^ 

Ghosts. f(.fce lltiunit'd Ilopses.i 
Gibbon, Edward, grandf|.tbor of the histo- 
/.in, his participidom in the Svuth-Sea 
fraud, i. 73, 77; lJlx.rily tined. Hi ; ,his 
gramlfion's iii-cou»it ot^c Aroeeedytgs, 81 , 
(li'otrs. t^icctiiig then* of Henry Jl. und 
Philip Augustus leia/rnfiufl), ii. 65. 

Giaiivil, Itcv, .1., his w*uk on wUelieraft, 
il. 14H.22L 

Glauber, an AlehimisL, i. 187. 

(ilcii, Lineolnshire, belief in witches there, 
h 1*^6. 

tiiiome.s. <iVfe the Ut'sierneians.l 
tlodl'rey ti) ihmilion, his m ||^h.>>emon(H in ^ 
Falestiiie (f'nurapinu^, ii. 21-24, 2(>, 27, 2lt, 
.31, .33, 35, 3 k; ,39, 42, Vi, iS. 

Gold, sought by IIjc Ah'bymlsfs, (6Vc Al- 
ebymistB ) 

tlottsehalk, ti leader of the Crusaders, ii. 
15, 20. 

GowiUr, I'label, her confession of witch- 
craft, ii. 136, ^ ^ 

* ’ , ac'sg.'Mt of*.Fcter i*f 


. lii.-i wonderful cures, 


ii. 97, 
sted by tin; 


<*r.'ifton‘H i'hrotiielc, 

I'onlefraet, 

Greatrakv, Valcnty.c 

i. 26t>-272. 

Great Seal of Kdw.ird I. (< ntjrnvin 
Gregorian chant, its merit' tested 
ordeal of lire, ii, 3(K!. 

Guise, the Duke of, his attempt to poison 
ticnnarn .Vmese. ii. litvi 
Gmzot. M., his renn“4A-j on the Frnsudes, 

, li.M. « 

GuBiavus Adolphus, tin Alchymist, i. 1K7. 
Guy of Lnsignan. King of Joruij'dem, he- 
sii-gt's Acre, ii. 69. 

f . •. C 

Hair, its length iiiRncnced by religimk. ami 
\K)Utical iirgiudiees; iogivdative enact- 
inents, i, 29H -, short hair of tb(' Normans 
{fiiitfruvi-Hif], i. 297, 3<W ; St. Wnlstau’s aii- 
tijuiW.y td lung hair, 297; fterlo cuts olf 
the hair of Henr^t I. 29's*, 

Louil VII. and Ids qmVm, 2Ut»; Wilham 
“ Longbeard," 3lXt ; Uoundheads and Ca- 
valiers, :K>ii|k.i;,cter the Great taxes heAros, 
sni. "‘V 

Hale, Sir Matthew, of, ii. I W ; ids 

belief in witchcraft, 15/. 

HamUvjb. Duke of, his duel with iord 
Mohl*n. ii. 290. 

IlarcoiR-t, his receipt tor f'le Elixir Vitir, i. 
Kin. 

HotIi( , Earl of Oxforjl, the originator t f 
the S>utli-^J;'« ('onipun^portroit of, i. 40. 
Harouit al liesehiri, tlm 'Julirti, hi« en» * 
• "ourugi^ent of t'hrlstiaii Ihlgrlnii), ii. 3. 
Uastnigs, V'*ecnt hi witchcraft there, 

ii. .. 
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:us 

Ifai>tU>n,Hjady,h(‘rivpi^ation witclu raili the of wfl olios. 

hor house in Hatton Garden, {eMvai nt^), tidns and Wi<^‘j*t'ruJ't.) . 
ii. 1S»J, • • # ^ \ ' Imrelfroriuu, eimnt of .Aiyoii, hi# duel with 

“HAUwrKB UoDtjEK,*’ (iOptJar bi'liof in, H. <}ontr*n it. l’«i» 

217>238; a hooso at .. to la ChajielU', Innooenl llJ, atid*lV., uroniokrl of the 
t^e noises dlli,;ovcn d, u. tllM ; « CruMides, if 76, H), s!^ 
uiorm caused b.y a rat. 21(1; the innnKs Inu^'Ciit Vlll ^ hi.s hull u^amst wiU‘h(fat>, 
of St, llruno, their triel: to ahiaift the ii. 117. ^ _ ‘ 

(.^haunted pataw df Vauvurt, ’’20; h«m#c8 Innupnirk. view ot i. Iftl. 

aki^ours ami Dordoaux. 221 ; the stonr • invitiihilAv protended hv tl.e 7t<>#icnieiujis, 
of Woo^jjitock nnltiee, 22 z; Mr. MompOh- i. IWt, 17 m. * 0 

. Hoa'a house Tedworth, 224; Hie “t'oek •.Isaae uftriijjted hy Uiohurd I., 

Lane Ghost, ^story of the d*H,cption; d*. - • 

helifivcd in liy Tluulcamed Umgravt^g), lriue*f lli>)).uii* an .Mcliynnst, i. l.'K!. 

5i2H: the S^H'kwiff tfho.st, 214; I i'dar* Isi|k, the ltn».sa<lvrs defeated at (witl^eieM 

roeii,rarm-hou%\ 23 v; efllct tiftMhualion of Isnik). u, It). • 

and eivili/atioii. 22 s, • Italy, stow poirtoniinr in (seu P'ltsoniuj.-) ; 

Hawkins, Mr., from hi« Co'lee- the handilti of, li. 25d. 

tlon of '.'arieaturcs, i, 29, 4i 

Haytrarth, l)r., his exisisuro of Perkins’s Juipie# tke*-!, Ahiiiui.st, inniioir of,*i, 
*' Slctttllie Tractors," i. 2H!». 132. 

Hell, Father, Ida rnairnetie eures ; his eon* .lalTa Iwisieffed hy Sidudin, and saml hy 
Jiexion with Mesnu r. i. 2 h:J, * Ivieharii I'., ii. 71 , ed-w ol’, ii HP ; defended 

Henry 1.. his hair cut short. I»y StIo, his ^iv ttie Templars lijrainst tlie Kmahniltis, 

, eiiaplain i. 2ti2, 2Ht. ti dd- 

Henrv II. joiiiH the third crusade (cni/i-ni- .lames J,, his helief in the virtue of "wea- 
tjy), ii. (it ' poll salve." i 2i;(l; yurfmil of, ii, i:)|.; 

Henry VI. issues ))atin(.> to oneounigc at rharpres GeJhe ’Ihniean ami others with 
ehymj, 1 Un, Uhl. witehiTult,l'.J9; Iheirlnal.eonleKSJoiisami 

Henry V 111., his Invitation to (Nirnelius ^ exewition, 129)8.'); his work on ‘'Demon* 
Agiippa, i, ltd. ol'iiO’." his supposed secret vires f 

Henry, rriuce, son "f .lain.'s I,, sij^peettsl his tmouritism lo the Karl of ^m rsel, 

to have liee.a poisoned, ii, 2(S). the |«>is,jiu'r of Sir 'fhoinas tlvt>rhiiry, 

of Fraaee, Ids sfliromsge of Xos- jumHelfthotight to have died l)v potson, 

tradaaiTis, i. 2l») ; said n> have proiidiited Ui8-2(t2 ; his severity ugaiiiHt (lucfliiig, 2H7. 

duelling, ii, 273, 27’i^ 1 .s death in thi.# deini It' Meung. (AVe Do Meung,) 
lists, 27«. .lerusaiam (ttnd drusadcsi, rnoravtuii*. 

Henry JV, of Frauee, w-or/no^ of, ii. 277. ti. •tt. 47, 49; lirsl pilgrtjns to, ii. 2; f»e- 

his opposition to duf.mng, 277. 279, sieged and taken by tlie (Tusailers, 4f»; 

Hermes Trisinegisfus, tin* founder uf ah its state under the (’hriRtkn kings, -in, 

ell j my, i l)-’>. '19, eotmcil of the second (.TUsade there, 

Jlenhetie l'liiloi«|>Ii> , (AV- Ilia Mehytuists.) taj; cantured hy Hahlditi, «3. 

Haydun, dohn, low l•oglish Kosierueien, 1 . .U well, Ihshop, his e.xeUutmtions agniiwl 
17". • ^ wiU luTull, ii 124. 

Heywood, his life and prophoeics of Me* .I'-as jdundered and no;' tiered l.y the (’ru* 
llu, i. *133. seilers.tti. 29. - 

Highwaymeti. (A>< ^■ilieve«.) ' Joiui*>f Air, her Tx''eutidn^#'»i/e('in';i//), ii, 

H<‘gartlj’s earientnre of (he Soiith-Bca %h- ' 1 14. 

bH (enffmHm]). i.d2 • Joluj XXll. (Foie-l, his study of Alehymy, 

Holland, (he tulip mania. (A’ss Tuliji i.mll. 

Mania.) ' Johns.iy, l>r., on Hi#" lleggar’s (([lera," li. 

Holloway's leetnrcH on animal magnetism, | 36‘t. • 

i. 2W7, f j Joseph 11. of Austria, ht« Mppo.otioi^ tu 

Holt, Chief .lustier, his opposition to (he > di]ellii^^|ii. 29 H. * 

iK’iicf III wilflienitl, ii. 162. a ; Judicial aslultu-y. (.Vtc Astrology,) 

*' Holy Ixvner,” the, its jireleuded uiseoverj Judieial comhuls. [iHite Ityehi.) 
tVa^ractwy), ii. 37. 

HopkW, Malthi'U', Hie " witeii-tiuder ge- ^ Knrlmnan, King of Hungary, h:,s eoute^U 
neral," his e-(^"lty ami retributive ite, with tlir. Crusaders, ii. 2i>. 

(ea<rra'-i»<';), li. i43-Mft. Kellv, Edward, tho Alelnmist, memoir of. 

Hfroiscofs) of l.oiiis XIV., i. m. i. 162. , * 

Hugh, eypnt o'* Vermamiois, impi^ncd at Kendal, Ihe liess ••}'. hr^jiurtieipatiun in Hm 
Constantino;#', ii. 21, 23; at the siege of Siaiih-.Hi'afiaiid, i, 70, 77- 
Nie«, 2(! ; (|uits the Cnisailrrs, 42. Kent, Mr., f,''euRe)t of munler hy the " t’oek 

4Kuman remains iugrediunts in chOiVX^und l.anr Uliost," ii. 229. 

nostruttiH, t. 2fc|r • K ■pier, hh excuse for astroWy, i. 269. 

Hungary ftiundiAd hy the Crusaders, ii, 16, KeH-iglw, leader of the TiifkB, del'eaUsfl ut 
i«,2()'21. • - , ^nti.ich. ii. 34, 39,39. 

Hutchinson, Dr., hi« «prk otrwltehcraf!, #Kerr. llolN.‘rt, aftorward-s Earl uf KomerseU 
,IL 128,. ^ 1 Are Somerset.) 

Kirvher abandons Uis belief in Alcbytny, 
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kl'if), ISO; hwbeliof tu a«a ( «om*r 

rMIitidy for 2»« . *if?wr 

Trrumjro? ipf thf S'»uth‘*§<'a } T/onin 5 
Ci^nfjajiv, hirt api/rflifn^lon «ini ''hchik*, 

1. r«;. - . • ^ 

KnoT, .fnibn, pori^M aocim**! of wit-fb* laniihe 
{‘ran; ii. 1*2”!. ^ * • bjfcan 

ICotfelkVi fi fVfltfh AlctiT?i\ist, i. KH*.. ^ Lnlli, ] 

Labour!;, witobt^t* t U. his Ir 

jfifi. ( • Lyjiris, 

T.'i t;::- iinda’jo if.'imt*, llmir fil- 

r u. I.'- .: .. !. :i • .•' Mficftrti 

ii Ct'uu-Mr. til.' A i .if Miitl.mil <lc his tr 

itniivillicrt. j.i'^ t xm ui.iii., Ii *.'•*2. • - 
I.!ifl>\i;iv, super”! it ioii.s on, i. | bi.s n 

I »r., til • I .fiMiiie:, att.'i.ifOil and killfd Mueiiar 
in tin- sire !* (rtni'r^n hi;/), ii. L’<J2. t anso 

l.anca.ihirc v.itelns” ('vccuTctI, ii. HI. Maosi. 

Taihki, Cohiil ,M lift' I. his roe''piioii b) Qiioori itna^n 

*'liii/.u*»ilt!. Ms .«tntli|fs ii^'ilt'hjniv, i. loa; 2«i2, 

IS viftiMiised by Dec and K.'lh, iri7. oclsiv 

l.avi(«*'.rvux ttrnri.avoisin, lb* t^’rotwh ’.ob Ivan*. 
H.e'X'fs, ctceulod, ii. 215. 

I ;ov. J., projoetorof the Mis.sissippi Sflierrif, niiTit 
bis rojmmtic history, i, 1 ; bis housn in <b‘r i 
tho Uuo d(* t^ninpampoix, Paris (e«. 105 s, 

yraefio/), 1. 1.1. ^ euros 

Iij’iw, Win , bis pari ici pul fou in the Mi.ssis. rraut 
sippi hrbeJii*', i. 1 *, '12. fian, 

l>e Ulun*-. ibr. Abbi', on tbo itopubYity <>% Masv 
• ib'i'jil. TbiiiVP.s, ii. 251. ‘ .Mtula 

Leiinoli'iijlM., bis (bifl \Titli the jbil.c of Mesn 
York, n. ^ Mcsii 

Lii'U*(‘, Miitltvmo (Ic HriiiviUiPrH arrcste.l view." 

Ibevp, ii. Jill. fb pra 

111 He. siiiKuliir obargi's of witoheruft at, ii, ♦ 2‘<‘3, i 
bib. • Mailb 

1/illy, tJip ustpol#,i,'pp, ocpomit of, i. 21.1. 2.s;i ; ^ 

-liijiMUS, liis pas'jt.n ibv tulips. 1. Wb duo, 

Jioiulon, ibtixluiiup of i. 22S; imm- I’orki 
dali.ui propbesied in 1521. i. 22S; the (Ircat Dr. J 
File I. (.S'rr fti*o I’u^diostro, (bian^iO Dohu 
Atlley, (’onilull, Merelumt Tnylor.s’ lla’i, ofllu 

Tower, Wpsbninster.) l^iunau 

leiniLd)! ard, M illinui, ..'Uyso of Ills naim-, %'(>. niaffii 
Jjftn{.'-wuvd, ^Vilil;u•l (r'?‘y^7/riio/L?*'ma itir M.dtri, i 
iiinth l‘rus!U]^'. ii. Ul, ‘ ' • 1 iXtansik 

l.ouibiu, the .'uralo of, (*xi*eii!t»d forwit.-'h- I K’los 
ri'.in, ii IPS. ^ • Mnnu'd 

I.ouiS > ll.edts «borl, hi.shair, and lofiePhis I’iuh; 

tiuocn, 1. 2!'b; joins ti e ('ru'.rub'rv li. 51: Mane . 

is t'Oiis*'erated jil St Denis, rcarhes lUsUl 

1 i^nsimititurdo find \U;o, 5a; ins c.iutbets M.'irlho! 

With Dll' ( ns, 5!t; ftrrivj^.t .Iitumi- I’awb 

li'ii). In* ; biM ginwrily aa a C *.sa<h’r. oi ; Mnsane 
velunis to Kr!J,%«.’P, <12. the p 

liouis IX. uiiderlakes tlip nir.th (’nisade. ii. Yliwbou 
l>0; liif. valtiur at tl>« battle of Miwsonra, * ii, 94. 
?>1; taken prisoner, 91; hU ninsorn and HaTcr, 


I 2% 283: kls horoseojw, 249 ; hf« 

Sf'wrf- ediee a;ratnlt dilcllinff, 283? _ 

T/onis Xt, his natnfnagc of the County St, 
i. ai, 204. . , 

“ Jioup-ffarou” K.pcubsd if Fronee^^ii. 130. 
lamiiieniourg, flc-.ii(8nto, lu« allcffcd euros 

• bjiaflimat niogiftiism, i. 28H| « • • 
Lnlli, Ila^nonn, a famrua Alonymlst, his 

loftantb: history, with povtraii, i. 105; 
his Ireatmem by EdwAird II,, 135. , 

• Lyons, rifiui of, .1 KK), ^ 

M ficftrtnof, (Jpnpral, scpotidto L<frd M obun, 
his trial lor nmnlov, 

■5L'i#<ien7.i<‘, Sir deoi*}'^, piir^it of, ii. 138 ; 


hi.s enlijrhlciiocl vie^ori witoherafl, 1^7. 
Mueiiamura and friv'olous 

eauH' o^lhelr fatal diifl, ii, 297. 
MaosI'TISBuh, th(j, i. 202-206; pffn't of 
jtiiairinution in tlie cure of diseaspH, i. 
202, 272. Minn'iil Mitffitefinm: I’aril- 
oelsns, iirt tir"! professoi’, 203; disetwos 
tvan‘.p!anted to tbo cavtb; Kinher; 
> ‘‘ w oufion-salvp,” 2(5-1; eontrovi rsy on ils 
nuTil.s, 2(i.'> : Sir Kpnelm Difrby'.s *‘ p/ow* 
diT of 8yuip.*it,hy." 2<VSIj otl^r delueioiiP, 
2ds, Av'maJ .♦ wondevlul 

cures by Vab'niilio (iveutr.nks, i, 209- *272; 
riMiu'isVo Hsip'iioid, Yuij Helmont, (iru- 
fian, IbipHsla rurla. Ac., 272; Winlii^, 
Maxwell. 27 : 5 ; the eonvnlHiouurics'or St. 
Mtuhird i. 27;{; Fatiipr Hell, 274; Anthony 
Mp8j|iier, his history and tlieorx, 276; 
Mesiner, 270-28:5; DT-isli^n ad*»pt.s Ids 
vicw.s, 278, 28^ 2H1 ; (>j[yoiiraife«j;e!nt. to* 
di pravity atfu^iod by his experiniontR, 
r 282, 2l>3; PX]>osur/M by MM. Dupob't and 
Mailly, 270, 2s 1 ; Mii’ntuis do Puyspiriu, 
2.s;t ; Chevalier de*Darbarin,S8tJ; Mainau- 
dtie, Holloway, Loutliorbomy, 2S7, 28S; 
I’orkins’s “ Moiallie Trm tors'’ exposed by 
lb', llayirurth, 2, Vi, absurd thfories of 
l)elpu/e‘ ; the Abl,4i'Karia, fallupics 
of the thfuipy of, 2}i 1% • 
l^uinauduo* Dr . In'- rxju'rinients in animal 
nnifriiei i.'un, i. 2 n7. 

M.dtri, ils siujijuliir laws oti duelUntj, ii.2S4. 
itiimsiicld. Lord, trial of the *’ (Jiiek Lute 
t^boel" e*>n«pbtJ *>r« bet'oru him. ii. 334? 
Mnnu 'l, (^ouin' ims, his treatrnent of*the 
<’i*UHa'iorB, ii. 6U, 68, fib. 

Mane AT.toin«'lt«‘, history of the diamond 
ms lilac, 0 , j. 21(5-220. 

Marlhorciph, Ihike of, his duel with Earl 
Tawlet, ii. 289, 

Mnsaiiu'llu, relics of Ids fhtc treiuinred by 
the iMipulticc, ii, 806. 

Mjwsbouni, battle of the Ruracens dcfcaA*d, 


taken prisoner, 94; his ninsorn and 
return, 94; ni.s second t'rusadc, 95; cflipy 
of b*ewin'bf//(, 220. Cj * 

Louis M , his t'ne*%ra}^'mont of iwtrolo- 
irer'i, i, 24«. 

Loins \IU., prev:deuco of duollhiff in his 
vei;;u, ii. 2sO. 

Louis XIV,, h^ biifiitry and extravn#?3nce, 
i. 5, r. ; remori.'itruti'il with by hii Parli;*- 
nu'ui oil hts Icnioney to supposed witchrs, 
li, 171; pi>riraif of, 177; e.stubli«hns the* 
** thambre anieutc" L r the trial of poi* 


Alayer, Miohael, his on the lioaicru- 

cimi doctrines, i. KW. 

Ma.vwclL Willi tirn, the magnetlser, 1. 87% 
Xliulicit^’atherine <li, her encoacagement 
of ttstrolotrcrs, i. 'i-tO. f 
ATedb'i family, predictions respcotiriff th«m, 
1.54% 

Men hant 3'ii3^>r.s' Hall, t4f(r of rratowsy, 1. 
02. 7# • 

Mtijlin, hii priHctided pniiTnocics, L 382; 
Ilia miraculous b^th, 339 ; tipenser's do» 
scriptioji of his ciilk,,^37. 
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Mesmcr. Anthony, th%roiin«l|i of aniunl Moili-rn 12^2 ail. * 

mafrniPtlftm, hij* hii^B>ry ana th«ory, . Mohrafln Sw<;iU'n»#aMsur<td!mrj!’0!« of wJiMi- 
2/5 ; hiH tlu‘ory. aiuT praatuv, ; oh ♦ anti numo«/nA ptoctittlinjs, iL 1 77. ' 

patKJo of hisiiauxfrat rm#, 27Sf inftytuu- Mohun, laml, hiH duel with the ImUe 

Haieilton 

Metals, trjiusnuitatiojl (s-r Ah‘l>v. >Tomjn'*i!!ou, Mr., Ids “luyinled Ijouho’* «1 
^ ’ t ’IV.Kon‘».ri.22l. 

Meteoric jphenomoha, Ihrir eflVct in inoit^ MeMyn. {.W thpMiif issinniBclifine 

_liiR In thn Crusades, ii. a, 11 . . • aud* S, itrt^ Sea HuhVle.) 

Mateors, regardc'd tfh otriius. i. 22... | Mnntesqrjtni *' 

Mni^y plague of 1 (WO pmnhesied, i. 22 f- : Mnutwotmiry aixl hivnlou 

lear of |wi‘S(>ni'rK, MoriiTind otherK eve- j eau-e ofthei? fahstoiliii l, ii, 2S#7. 

outed, 226 j ranee, of till' A'vtl. 227. Ihmuah, on ; ■••lual >n.J«:r>etist!n, , 

Alillonmvim, thv.^uuivmally evjH'eteti at- 2w. - • 

the end of tW* t<-iil-J^oenltury, ii. 3. • Mofn^xs, the Aleov mist, iiienioir lif, i. 17 m. 

MiistSHrppi the. its lusl M..,i. Mtjtlake, l>r. l>.v‘« u.m.^e at. i, Intt, 1 || 2 . 

Iiimnthi* 'lilWuitiea iu rriua'i*, .Mopcr cited l»j.nh,h\inihtN Ta tin udojU, i. ().**; 
eifvtlientB of the Kcgeiit <»rlt%ns, i. *». clatnii'd as a Unsieruciau, 17r». 

nllTflal ])enU:ition and curiuptnm, 7; MoxthWhes, l;i>thinn ol wearing of, i. 'to2. 

•Itihn l.av.’< projiosllion.s ; hiH French ettg- Mummies, a’ ingnthent in ehaniei ami 
iiontini, “I.as'i;'' his bank oslalilisheii. ti ost rums, ♦. 274. t • * 

W f his notes at a preuiium ; hraneh Munting’s hi«t<try tulip numia.i, h7. 

banl-s ehtal)iish»'d ; Mississippi trading ' ' 

eoinpany establislind ; hank made a Mauseh, nth-rmim r«it»her, ii, 2A7. 

lie ms(ii«tit>n; e.vtensive issue of nnte.-i, i^iiados. {.SW (he IkO-itsrueiimH.) 

1 ( 1 , imp('s4ion # tin* Farliamimt, 11; J'»anl.wleli, Nixon’K prophecy of Its lute, 

the Ke.''(rit list's eo('rt‘ion; Mississippi I. aW.*. 

slinrch ri.v, 12; the Company of tin Naples, arrest and evtH'ut ion td' l-a Topha- 
Imuiis <.>nvit t| ; magiiilieeut prtunise.^ ; nia, the slow poisum r, ii. 207. 

ImineiiM! exeiinmcnt utel HppUeationK lor N'ai>oleoii’b willow at St. flclt'na and other 
shiires; haw's house in tlie Uue tie t/uin* j ren<tf, ii.M(>7. 

eatnpoix i;), hunelduiek iieeii 'NaudtS (iahncl, his cxiKtMire td' the llos * 

ii-M a \vrititig-i!c>.l. {.oimvirt.o/l, Iri 4 eimr- eruclans, i, 17.'1. ainf* 

Tniin«'gmnH''J'niaivitlunk M. lb, j!h 20, NVeromanev, thn eommsion with AlebYmy, 

• :!(]; Wfaw’s ri'ii.tiyal ta'thc I’liuat Yen- >. J2»; datijrer of iprpnM'tiec, 2;>it. 
dome, 11; I outinued rvcitement, ir>; N'< w Fnglann, wt.inen, a child, and a (Jog 
removal ttt the, llotil ii.' S(»isP(.ns (cn ' executed as wit ehi H, ii. ISO. 
jfrurt'/jy), If. ; i.fil.lc and fUsliitmahh! f.)»c- N ice bclicgcd by t-iii' Crusridcrs, ii. 2fi, 

nilators 17. ingtuiftns seheines t<i *.b- Nixon, KoWt, rhe Clu'slain; prophet, i. 

tam Khari>.s ((‘Difninnu), IS; avarice ainl 2 :h. 

nmhitjon of the s]>i'ciil;tt<)r.s • rtthlK-rich Noah, tliepatriardi, u fiiieetwFjJiil Alt hvinlsl, 

and munlers, 20; nbmktr nyirUertsI by t. 

Count d'If(<ri.^.iid robhed sliares (ca- Noises. (i9cc flaunte.if Houses.) 

(t}',irni:/), 21; «'Wporary -siimulus to Normandy, wii.-iieK in, in 172. * 

trade, mill illusive nr* pe#i(,y ; baTj; Nosf riwhimus, tbe iislruloger, bis prophr- 

purehascs chtiiti.,*,, and (urns Tat holie, fits t;-i>r^rm7), i. 

2t; liis eliarijy ;m moiJestty, 25; cari* f, • * 

^catiire.'t of lum, us A Hap, 20; “ imeifer’s Oath^nlhe Kvamrelists ie#l holy relies, a 
new row hargi*,” 21*, in a car drawn '»iy (e.st of innot enec. ii. imii. 

eofks It); iiicreuse of luxury ill ihiri-, *l i nL-ymrc, a Frendi A.l hvrnist, i. J3(i. 

; tbe Uegt nt pur hasps Hie great dill- f»|liFi,-l |jeeulali.m in Fran. c. under the 

mond, 27; s,M:i(.ioiuH of distru.s( ; eoin Ih'cn •{ Ah-le-ine. If7. 
fiirther clepn-ciaf'd, 2.M; use of Kp>eie linnus, wintlii.g sime^s, howiiruT dor't, 

lorlndden at Lau's sugs-esiioiif 2h. i»o- deatb-w^eb. '•eoflms," s**irmc'. i#!!. 

pular hatred t'seifed, .'it ): fall of sharps. ing utmf hi.ltlers upseiffiig .alt, tni*'- 

dl ; eonscrijition for tlic Ati^sissl4»pl gt»ld term at Ribic. pieludd hnrH**.**, puw.'Xim,', 

mines ieiK/Tut {„<;), 31; further i*i.sue of dogs, cau, lietts, itehimt, tlricTnalUsli.-f 

iTotes, and i:.crc;n.ed dfsiruet and dis- J In omens, 25lf. (tVes Comets, Failing Stars, 
Iru^s, 32; jniyioeiit stoppl'd, and I aw J and Meteors.) 

dismissed Inijfi# the mhusiry, 3.3; hi, Onpiro-eritiel.on , inferpretingdrsams. (/fc/* 
rlanger from tlo' poptilaee, 33, 35, 8 h; Jireams.) 

^'Agnessean's mt asurcs to re^ua* cre- Ordeals. (»^c iUn-maridOfdeaiH,, 

(ptr/raiV) 3-4; nm on tin) iTJik. 3-1; Ovltons. ImJte of {ih-gent of France), *>or- 
mtal atwitieufi in the crowd, 3i; the fc«»< of; his ptirrouiige of tin* Mississippi 
aiiHsiKsippi and fnilia eomjianic^dc- Hchenie, 1. 1>; his rmiuuia) errorn, 10,12, 

nrived of their . privileges, 3J#| Xsw 33, 41 ; enforces the exe^titton .if Count 

leaves JPranef iFAlgenson's di»* JI^Horti for muriler, 23:4iis jmrehiutc of 
missal mid lu^ipniirity, 42; I.aw’s f-ub- the (afehnued lUrvmond, 27 ; his llidroal- 

abluent hiHfory m.d death, jW; conca- fuwit of Law, 33. 

turps of iho schcnie^in its success and **OrlftanH, Imein'S’i of, her remarks on the 
fail ure„25, 29, Mississippi scheme, U 6, 19, 24, 85. 86. 
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INDEX, 


ft Ak'I»jfmi«»^, i. IW. 

Ovcrbur/, Kir 'fwomaH,' of, n. ; 

{K^Nouoil by •the EarP and Ctrtinu*i««* of 
S^mufrwi HiiU th(.‘ir ftccon\idk‘fs, 193-JfOl. 

Puk'wtii^). (AVr 4he (kulsad*** J 
ralmiwtrv. lik)rtunc.Tf>llln|?.) 

Pawr cdrmu*.', inirtxluc^ d. in VmiK'# by 
John baw, i. 4. P 

ParaoelsUK ' :lr ^Tw( por^raif ,tf, i. 142; _ 

hift wiijrubir doc^riIU*^, tJu- first (if 

the rrtat^Kitiaoi H, 2U2. 

"aviH, Uh; I*u 1»H lto*:il 
John Law'# hoiftf, Hui- to Qwinoi^jnhoix 
Hi; Hotel (k Hoissohs f «- 
16; in the Missi»KC>in 

Nchotni; (Jour eutfrai i. 16, Ift, 21, 

21 ; the Hiwie do (iri'vo Un<fravhu/), ii. 
Jib2; thcltiwtille 3(Ki; nmise 
of Nicholas Flanui, in the ilnc th> Mari- 
^viuu, >; 118; the HBisioirciaiiH In, i. 170- 
173: Mesnier'a hoiiji-; his exiicnmeulK, 
27H. 

PursoTiH and ll‘'4’r. family, coneoeturB of tV » 

*' (’oek Lane Hhost'* (leei ptiou, U. 228. i 
PuurH Cro«», ]>r, Lamb, lln* pidBontT, at- j 
lacked and killod thir. (vntfriti hi<f), il. j 
202. 

Persecution of alh'fjrtHl witchcK. (AVe j 
Witehes.) i 

Peter the (Jieat taicK bearda (j/ortr if), ii 

a«7. , 

I’eler tv *;Hcrmit.. (AV*» the Crn«a<ic«d 
IVter of tamibardy, an Alchyrnint, i. lliO. 

I’efi'r of J'onteftrai't, his fa’ e iiroidieciou 
doHcrllK d by Grafton, i. 22 i 
retronello, the wife of NielmhiB Flarnel, i. 
116 . ■ ! 
Philuletlu'M, Eu!f;cniuH, a l<<»Kic.rueian,i. 17s’>. , 
IMiilip I, excommunicated, ii. 8. i 

Philip Au^-iJ‘ OB join.s the third enisjnle , 
Unifniviiii/}, ii. 6k 6(i ; Ids h’aUmHj of i 
Uiclinrd f., 6b, 71 j returns to Vrauee, 72. [ 
PiViilp JV,, jn/rtrait of, ii, 112; his ixtbccu- 
tion of the Templars, ii. 1 13. j 

Philosopher's Blone, sisrchers for the. C *<*<' . 

AlchynuHts.) ^ 

Piidro lyAjximr (AVc l)’A|>one.) ” J 

PiK'ray on witoiieraft France, ii. 123. 
Pii>rriiuiujeB to Jorn’^tloni before the **'ru- 
«ade*t, il. 2. ’ 1 

Pilirnui's Btivfl‘fc«yroci»y), ii. 66, * j 

iMiiee de Greve {tinifrariny), ii. 193; Ma- ; 
dhiic do f^hivilliVrB ; liU ChvnsB^ and . 
ot)nM->' exocuied there for 212, * 

213,216. 

Pla^aie at Milan fjrophesied„’, 236, 

Plays on the advcntuix's of thieves, their , 
evil influence, U. 263, 267 < 

Poiso N I s a, in Groeee and Home ; its spread j 
|t» Lurv>ia( in the Bixt^ienth and seven- 
teenth centuries; doclartr.1 la^fU treason 
in Kniflaud, ii. 162 ; Kir Thomaa Over- 
Imry potBouMl; fvdl history of his case, 
with nortrai/# of Overbury, the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset, Lord Ooke, and 
Vilucjrs, Our;; of lUickimrham, IW-26J ; 
suspicious death of Ihina' Hen 17, son of 
Janies 1., 2(X> ; Ihtckiujrham sain to have , 



■pfdrtoninfl%n f ta.5f its puieral prevalence 
emplovod by tlus«l.>uke of Guise; nnfvh 
used W Roaiun ladies to poison hns- 
IkiMs, ^t3;«ri;d ahd .lixecution <d' La 
Spant and otl^rs ; Women thiuibliod, 
204;, ntroeipus primes of T^j^phunia ; 
tuts nature of ncr iioison ; jj^'oteclcd in 
sanctuary by the oler^’y of Naples; seized 
by* the, Viceroy, tried, and executed, 20tU 
206. In France, Kxill, tJIaser, njid SjiO.to 
Croix, thdHliM{ criminals, 2<18; M^iatitc 
de Prinvilliers and Suiiitc Cloix- their 
critncs^id putdslnncut, <^208-2 14; JM. de 
Periautier charjred wHifri ^'soninj^ ; iio- 
pnlar tnania for tluJU^rimtTa)!; Lavoisin 
and Lavi;»oreux ,<APi*lftk*d, %21f» ; charjfts 
a;rainst the Marshal de*‘TjUxcinbourK and 
tiie Countess ofSoissons; recent rcviviil 
of the orimo in England, 216, 

PoiM*, hi« sketch of Sir .hilm iJlvint, Chair- 
man of the BunUi-Sca Company, i. 74. 
Poeni-xu Fomukb ok (tKisAT CiriKS, ii, 
230-248. Cant or slung phrases : “Quoz," 
2P*; “What a sliot'king bad ba’f," 240; 

“ Hookey Walker,’’ ^jt ; “ ’flierc he goi^s 
with his eye out,” 24u!'' “Has your mother 
sold her mangle'r”' 242 ; “ Flare up, ' 242; 

*' Hoes your motlior know you're out ?'* 
241; “Who arc you?” 244. Songs r 
“C.licrrv ripe,” 291; “’riio Son,” 217; 
“Jim Crow," 247. 

PoantAm,— John Law’, i. 1; the llegcnt 
Hrlea”.s, 5; H Aguesscau, 34; D'Argcn- 
son. 42; Karl if SundcrlsiftJ, SO .. Harjiei’ 
Earl of OxfurtMb; Sir .iobeit \Valpolc, 
4b; Mr. Secretary I’raggs, 64; Conrad 
' Gesner, the lirst Inlip cultivator, Hf> ; Al- 
bertus Mngnu.B, KX); Arnold dc Vilh*- 
ueuve, lo:j; llaymond Lulli, 106; Cor- 
tudiuh Agrippa,* l.’Jb; Parucelsus, 142; 
l>r. Dee, 162: Phi)i)> IV., ii, 112; Charin'! 
IX.. Ui»% .b)l,u Knox. .,t 28; James 1,, 
134; Sir GVorge M 138 ; Pietro 

d’AjHme, 140. .sir ‘Miitlbew Hale, )-4S; 
<nSir 'rbon.as I{ri>wi», 161; l.ouis XlV., 
177; Honry Andrews, the original o‘ 
“ FVancis Moore,” i. 24 4; No-BtradimiUb 
291; Peter the Great, 2ii7 ; Sir ’fliomaV 
'•‘Verbury, ii. 19.5 • Vdlicrs, Duk* of 
llu-kingham, JI»H; Lord Cldcf Justice 
CJoke, ItW; Kan and (.'ouutesB of Somer- 
set, 3<H), 201; Henry IV. of France, 277; 
Lord iku-on, 386, 

Political prejudices ami enactments against 
long hair and iH iinls, i. 29G-3<i;i. 

Poetry And romance, their obligntions to 
the Uoslcrucians, i. 17W. v 

*. Powell, Chief Justice, his opposition to ti.c 
bolicf in witchcraft, ii. 162. 

Pkophkoiks: Plague of Milan, 1. 22r. • 
nlague of Lorulon, 1665, inundation td 
Loi'A,!;, 1528, 228; great fire, 16A6; cartli- 
guak^t 1842, 23t); Mothe- Shipton, witli 
r.e«" ot her cottage, 382, 241; Merlin, 
‘Ar-^8; Peterof Pontefract, 234; Kober 
Nixuti, the Cheahire pfophel, 238; alma- 
inKMiiakers, 246 (»ee ; rtunA^Tcllimf) ; 
end of the world, 222, 53Jf* eartbquaki's, 
1!2A (iSM Modem Prophecies, the {Cru- 
sades, Peter Hart jp^^imy, &o.) 

P^uyseg-ur, the Marquw ie, hia diaeovery of 
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flair ijoyajice ; his dhxfrnetU olm, t ***^ 

t 

RiiiBiiiijf the di.^d snd ;^i'^>^fr as- , 

mbfjl to I'uriH*!*®'*' i. 1 k; ami 

C'airlioi^ro *j:i7. • , 

^ii»\V alter, ftn*SnvrtfVat() fliMrllut,# 
liUandons t)if <'rt'iluin» ii. 207. 

Raymond id’ Toulouse, a Io{KUr*>f tl«s first 
,Cru»iulf, ii. 21, «G. 21), 31,ai. 4*), Ms 

ft^>iHised foilusiiiu with VetiT llartlu-* 
Ifiny, 3a, U", 41 ; at th# sieye of Jerusa- 
lent* 4fl. * « ^ 

Uaytnond l.ulfi. LuUi.) 

Keinaldo, jw^atifr the lirat Cru.- *c, ii. 

•18, 

RKM(i,s, bri)U(.’'oV‘*>' early pilffriins from 
l^ilestinf, u. 2; swcurMnr <ijJt :« test of 
jnmiffnff, 201; t'la^'infins of the true 
iTOss ; h'oifs of sajiits ; tears nf tin- .Sa- 
viiuir; fears and milK of the Vjrj^in ; 
hattta S.‘:tla at Uonie , relies «»!' I.oiif.'- 
beard, MaMsnnello, lai Urinvilliers, l»r. 
J»ocyr Kimiitieroy, Thnrfell, i’t.rdi ^ 
ijn’ioi.iere, 'I'lnn^ bhak.sjH're, .Vapoleoi^i 
\Vjnerlo.%;i(i2-,^. 

ilelhfioK- pn‘)ndiee*i and ordnuuiees Jtfrani.st 
loniihiiir and beards, i. 2lM'. :k).'l. 

Kho<l(‘S, iJii hard I.nl (e>/r/rijre/«y/'), ii »K». 

Ibee Count, trjetl for KiUiay l)u Jfarrt in a 
dui'l. it, 21i;{. 

ftieUard 1. sets otit ffT I'alestVte, ii. *‘>7 ; 
utta^ks the Sieilians, fts ; avri\es .if 
Ithoilc's f!'.) ; his t^^ueeii lie- 

» «rc»*^vn.t (ew/W’tf ; <'aj>tur*'s Aere, 

71, reaelir.<i jit thleltWi e»t/jrr.jet-w/), T.t , 
his conerrn on beii^ obliged to ret re* . 
74; his reputJition iTi Pule'-tine. “4. 
Kiehftlieu an AleliMiiKst. i. IbS; his ojtptisi- 
tton to duelling, ii. 2/8, 2>id. 

Kiiiiev, <teorK<‘, tlie A!eh> tiiist, nieJiudr <d'. ) 
1 . iM. , 1 

Uohert I)uke,«.fj; Norin.'tiidv^a’xeailer <d i! «- ! 

tviisiidfs. ii. 2X :¥, .H‘,4o. | 

Kobert Count, of •''bunl. f- , .i yead.-r of the • 

! lirst t.’niHade, ii. 21, .fo, 41 , swf 
'<* Kobert, of Paris (t\ ml), his insolence (o.^ 
^ the KinpiTor Aloiius. ii. 2.'*; killed at tli' 
battle of Ibxrylnmn, 2t. \ 

Ib/tiin flood, popular ndinirution of, ii. 2r><^ 
Kohneam, Ann, Mic •-lO^sv.-U ‘‘Gh/sst,*’ ji, 

2 ft. 

Koehe.ster, Viseount, afterwards Karl »/f 
Somirrset. {Srr Siuaer.set .) ^ 

Koger lljicon. (A'lr Jlaenn ) 
iCoiiiuiu-e and poetry, their objjgiitions to 
the lltdiUTucians, i. 178. 

/fofti nijerg (Conuf;, a pafri-Ti of I>r. Dee, i. 
161). ' 
JtosicrueianH, Uie, their romrin tie doetriiies; 

history of tTieir progress, i. Hf7; their 
• poctieiil doctrines, sjlphs. aiaiade.s, 
gnoi 'da, and salamanders, 172^^^, 

Kmien, rir/c !•, ii. 171 ; the Purlnitiient re- ) 
rnonstrttte with Kouis XIV. on his l>.- 
' nieuey to »u,«tncefed w'itehe.s, 17i^ ^ 

Rudolph (1. *ftvtl II.), Knjt>eror», their en- 
c<»urii|leinei»i^of n'-jJiyniy, i, 15H, Id,'/. 
Jtuiioeissa, .tolin or, a rretudi Alcliynii.t, 

i. rm. ^ • 

,Rus>.ia. tar on l>ea^^■i•'^l^^np<>^ed by Pirfcr tlit 
Great, i. Sol. “ i 


" Sabbaths," or tiK^tingM of witehes jwu* 
^mons, it. U>ff ]SS. (ffe/- Wueherall.) 

• .'•£utf Ct^x, the* alow ^isoner irt Kranee, 
his eriineK and death, U. 2«)8, 211. 

Saints. n.:iws of, «. « 

Kalarlin, htsatnllitary sms' ‘.'.ses, n.,68; his 
defetice of .Vere, 6lt. 71 f tlofeats'd at Axptus, 

• aiul at Jk'id'a, 7*. ’ 

•‘Sahnhu’ ■' tithe." a lax eiffo voed by the 
CrusnVers, Ii. <y>. * 

•'Suhunander's pViv the Uosiemeinns.) 

Banta Ib^y Blairs, ut Komc, ii. 

Scfiiijderhann^a;, the (loArtan rohlier. li. 2a0. 
S.Wiand, wltehernfl in. (.V/e WitehiTatt.) 
Bwtt, Sir Walter, his anaeb|l|H||sin.'i *on ths * 
Crusades, m. 74, tts, 

“fekrateliing Fanny," or the Coek I.aiio 
tihosi; In .• reniiiiuB in the vault of' St. 
.bihn's C on-eh, Clerkenwidl, it, 2S<i, ^ 

S/‘<d of Kdrtap® t ofitfjvirtwf/i, jr. 87. 
Seifeildoiih I, tile d an, llis reeepfiou of 
Mlariilii, the Ali iiy iiii-tj L.!)p. 

' i‘ejjihn attacked by the t«!(i«aders, li i;., 
Si.ndivognis, a Polish Alehynu.''!, i. ItU, ldf», 
Si-iic.s, Hishop of, his report on .lean D**- 
lisU' H sueeffatTii ftiehyniyii^i. IPS. 

Serlo ent« o|f the hair of llenrv 1. (f/ir/ntr- 

Seton, the (^'Smoisdif e, an Alehyniist; nie- 
nt’Mr of, i. KIS. ' » 

Si vigne, Madame, her account of ^indaine 
de Hrmvilliers, ii. 20W, 2b'l, 

^hakspenre’s Mulherry-ti ee, il, 3o7. 

Sliarp. tiiles’^eontriviT of myNf.crious norsen 
at vVoodsfoek I'alaee, ii, 224 
Shell' the son of Noah, an Aiehyinisl, i. 80. 
She;>pard, .bu'k. his isijiularit v- - hues on 
his portrait by rhorm'iill, ii. 2f,2; evil 
e.lfeet. of u novel and meio-draiiuis ifpre- 
.seiiting his career. 2.VC 
Sberwrood Forost uiid Kohin Hood (ej/oi fi — 

• M^), ii. 24t), 2nO. , 

Shipton, Mother, her jiropheey of the tire of 
himdon, i. 288; her ;«.pnlaritv, 231 ; eir«* 
•«1 heSeottngy 2*11 

Siiiii‘on,«.he P.nriim h, a promoter .d' Me-. 

(Titkn/ies, ii. 7, •* 

Slmig phras<‘h. cV.^- I'opuior Follies.) 

.S^w iKiiaoners, the, (A'rf Pohmimx;.) 
Smollett, on his^ry ami the .South-Sea 
HumiJ*, i. 87 

Soliinsin, tin* Sultan, ins eonOi.f wiUi the 
Cnisj|ilrrt, ii. IH. ’ 

Soinersf Jihe Karl of Ifsii'^oiiet .ifSirThos. 
Overbu.'j ), por/i (ii< olj^ii. 2fN>; hi.s origin 
iiud rise a' •.•court; 8U)>poHed ,’ieioua coi>« 
ne.\ioii with .liuneK 1.; hi.** intrigue and 
marriage with tin* Counti’SH of Krsex; tli« 
murder of Ovcrhiny; tJie r.'o’ <, trial auaH 
Kentoma*, lpj‘{-2 *1, 

S<mierwi,’*iLhi'' CountirtM of, her participation 
in the murder of Sir Thomois Overburv, 
witli poriraif, ii, 281, 

Hongii: on the Missmsifipi sr lierne, !. 3fl; on 
the }>8ut)i-Sea Jtubbj/-,, f»0 ; o»i fhTnoiia 
fhii."/;rt. I.. 2(J8; on w iteilerafl, popular in 
tJermany. Jt/o; isijmlarily of ‘^Cherry 
Itijs*," *■ fhe Sea," “Jlin t Vow," 2t«, 

5bings, Hf*ranger'» "Tliirte^'ii at Table," h 

2o7. 
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of the EoiiloTOciamM* j. 1(W, ao i.i 
‘^oroery. {ff«« \V'it<jhcrnJ]J and AJchynu • > 
&«rrl, As:no«, Iw^r patronage of JaqneB 
(.*«i?ur, 1h« AlchvmiBi J- Uyi. • 
iior;'fa.-!?6.A liiioiiM', Yinfon <‘>f. »• 
thfl 6»nif>a!iy ortpinftlod by Uarloyi^larl of 
Oaford; its pst.uary objet t, 45; vtBiopary 
idea* of Houth‘St'rt tra<l»'; festpctious lin- 
pmod by /Jovornrncnt, 4<5; pro*^ 

pojjols to ^KirUfunent to rcduoc llie drUj? 
onpttal t<) #w«Iv(f niiiHoiis; 

- CMW of tlie company, 47 ; Uii applU-alion ' ’ 
to tsikotUo who4» Miatti debt; countorf(it>- 
plication lo the Hank KngrlaniJs W‘<' 
toripf*r twioid^'d by Parliament ; stL-k 
ris^^ from''150 to 3U0, 4H; Sir It. ATJil- 
jKili 's xtarnin^ir ; directxjch' ciertl.ms to 
raise lliif pnt’csj, 411 j bill paflaod ; prcal. 
dsitiHud for Hhan*i», 50 ; other hubhlc 
tcUciiick AlurUHl aiq] ca<y[airai^ed, 51, .V^: 
oi};!)ty»hix of ihom dl«K)lvcd, 5.*., 57; 
sliurcM at -Uh) ; full "^o 2fM), but ruiKe«l by 
the dircctortTli,r»’hi.’rnc8, 51 ; dividend fit:-., 
oiarod; inoroawKl excitement, 62; Siv. 

Ilue.H on t’hamrc Alley ; extent of the 
deluaion : fraud* of Hel» oierH, 64; h'urB of 
the judlei :;.4i.b!c A' 'ipuilie* pro- 
ulaiioed imlawiUI, r>ri; eonthiuud cxeito* 
incut; slexk at KKK), (12, (lit; Sir John 
Itlunt, the ehtvirmau, notlH out ; /tockr 
' fnllH i meetin;,'' of the coinjnuiy Mr. 
Hoei'lB. c.v t mipportR fbrootfira, (»3 ; 
iuercuItvU panu' ; neguoiation vvith Dank 
of Knifflanil, li-l, tW ; they afjyeo to eirou- 
lalc tlie eompaiiy’M buna\ (it»; total 
failure of the company; Kuciul and moral 
cvilaof the Bcheine, (KT; arroj^iuie of the 
dirt'etora ; iitditiotiH for vcnt'cancc on 
flioru; K1 iik'’'(» up(*cch to t'arliamcnt, <1M; 
debates thereon, tJSl, 71 ; punishnicul re- 
solved on, /O; Walpole's plan to rv-jlurc 
crtfiiit; olHccrs of tne compuny forbidden 
'j*/ leave lOn^dund, 71; ndnbters pro\» d J 
fii iiHV<‘ been hritii'd by shares. 73, 77; 
dinietors ttppvehendcfi ; (reasurer i 
sconds, 73; mciwures U' arrest huvi, 

74; diit'etors expelled Ironr P.t.J'a* leut, 
74; elminu.'uts extummdiiui, 75; (reie 
surer imprisoned at i'lntwerp, but i fnmies, 
7fi; rei>urts on the delailfl of tin: IV;’ id, 
7ii; Mr. Slanhope, Sevutary to Treasury, 
eUarved but aeijuitted ; dirtssuLvfae.tion 
tlwiroon, 78v-Mr. Ais];ilde, (Jh^nceilor of 
the tlxeluhjuVv, eommitted to Tower, 
and eonwi-tpieut rejotdn;.'* , /urvi, 

9it: Sir ficor;?**' punished; (he t 

Karl of Simderland ae»iu..*.Vu; d* ath ul 
Mr. Secretary Crairvrs and his fatlier, 
purtieipat(iri» in Ihefnuul, SU ; heavy tines 
on the direelorvi , jw'Oiiunt of (hesf; pro- 
eeedH^.f by (libbon, thot hi%**>rian, gl; 
luwuiim's udoptvir'lo resbjre eu*dih Kl; 
earietttures by Uvijrarth and other.* 
imifn f rii/run/iM), t'x*, (U, tW, 70, 7(4, 

Honth*Se& llous s t'»<oe of, i. 45, 

Hj^anv, Uieroiiyni;(, the .slow poW4n«r of 
Home, Insr trial aiul exoeutioij, li. 2»>5. », 
<tl>eeulation«. {*SVff Money Mania, the Mi.s- 
atssiinh Scheme, 6k>uth-Sea Uubbl»A and 
Uubulo Scheme*.) 


IKDEX, 



AKnpjia, rarimnniH, #;c./ 4 

Spreuifer, a (IrFiiai/w'itch-lmdti.: lii* per* 
, heenftou*, iK UtiFlSO. * a ^ 

St. Ik-murd iireachc.* thoser omi i;nuiado,li, 
f»3,W>f.; hi* *nirac]cs, 6(>; failure of bla 
prophecies, 62 . ^ 

* M. I >iin«tan v»d the devil, li. J > i:{. ^4,r 

St. Bvi-einoiul, ll'rt tuioount of the imposi- 
tj in- i'f*Val(uitiiie Great nd's, i ^270.* 

St. (fi'nn.un (rfjuiit de), th.'^V! 

mifdr of, i. 2fiii, ■!ii"^irofiilfctj! of jcwelii, 
2<I3 ; hi.* p-f len .ioiiSlj » Iohl' lile. 205. 

St. John'.* Eve. Sr.' 5Taf^'.s Tb r, S^ Swi- 
_ thin's Et.fi, KuiKjrstiriouB <’us 1 <mu», j. 23h. 
Slauho]n,*, Earl, supjiorl* the nrofioBiiion to 
I'unihh the 'lireepirs f>t' the .SouUi-Sea 
Cotnp.iny, i.72, 73; .'*ti2niatiM?d in Par- 
llauient, and flu s snddculv, 75, 

Slunbo)>»‘. Gharle.s, SM-roljirv to Trcjumry, 
f his participation in the South S'**! , IVaud, 
i. 77, 7H; his ftetinlt.tiby rrirhiau«Mi1,and 
eoiiHeipient di^tiirhaiilti. *■. 

Stwliiufer, th(‘, a Krtion ofUic rrii'sluiplcrs; 
their indcfMtndeuec ; aeruM><! of v iteh- 
eratl by the Poia:, and exn n!unatt*d by 
the (lerinan noble k, ii. Uo, ] IJ 
Stephen, Kimr <'*f J’olaud, itU i-ifiiuiiiy and 
wiper,*tition, i. 

H(ock-jf*.hhin>f. (S'ce Sunt h Sea Hitbhlo.) 

“ Htock'johhinif (lard^," or fjarieat ure* of 
the Houth-se.a'xUibblc u 

({•Mil. 

^’touehenjjfo ascribed to Miulin, i. 237, 

S«K'‘r diftBuades Louis VI 1. flroin the (Jru- 
sailc, U, 6.>-62. 

Sully, bih wise opposition tc duelliriff, il. 271). 
Sunderliuul, Karl of, /ioetnnV of, i. BOj hi* 
participation in tbo South-.Sea Hubble, i. 
5(1, 77, 7«?',>e{)idenx ah’ acquittal, «(i. 
Snper.stition.s on the It,* u*' .Jnmiary, Vah>n- 
.rmif> Ou;*, Lady St. Swithm's Eve, 
St. . 7,f KV Kve, (.'umUoina.* Eve, Mid- 
HUMiiuor, St. John's Eve, 2‘Jtb February 
:m. 

S*j*y‘y ;ind the n.'tr GcrtKlino ; the visioh 
stiowu ry Cornelius x\j;:ripp;i, i. 142. 
SNvedon, e\( utiol ; for winduraft, ii. 177. 
Sylphs. (Are lile Kosierueiaus.) 

Sj rm. (A’l'c the Crusades.) 

Tunered.lfn-' ludiieveuu'iits in tho liriit Cru- 
sade, it,j2d, 35. 1'.d.lh), 45. 

Tux uu tieanls imposed by looter tho Great, 

. i.301. 

iVdworth, Wiltsliire, the “haunted honw" 
(here ; narrative of the deception, U, 224 
TemfK'nts caused by witenes-, ii. 102, 106, 
133. *34 

Tenipla. 7 Kniirhta, cuMued by Sr’aiiin, ii. 
(43; snpiHirt Fre<lerick II. m the acvenlii 
Crujjwie, 8(1 i their dubsctitient reverse*, 
‘^7,:-b, vH; aeeuHfjd t'f witehcralt, 112; per- 
siruiedby Ph'lip IV.; til?, ijrajid master 
burnt. 111 V * 

Ti't< 4 Mirt\ a French tl6c;f, ii, 256. 

Theatrical productions' on the live* of 
ndi^yrs; their infiupuci^ iE 





tuisviis, VoiNrLAMv AuiyuuxioN. .o» 
/jviiJr. ii. 24i)-2fii); RoUnmood, «. 2i*0; 1 
4)i(‘k Tttrr?i«, 251 ^-llack Shopi>»r<l, 252; 
.fonatluiit Wi^; 2iS4; tJ^dc !^vaL 255 ; , 
Aliitie|ij|rot T<N(oiioirt*, ftwlj Cttrhjuchi?; 
VidCjiiBG: Ualid?, 267, 

8cfcii^l|ph*\»os and JiftiJf'T; ;ij»7 n»-d 
fltU'nc'fi of the • " HfrffS'ttrr Upora” nmi 
otlo r plays on the sulywrt tliicvof. 
J't3, 2.‘/7. 2r>S; ffiinl iiyron'H “Cursaii'' 
S«i>il|prV “ Ilobher," 2rA • 

Thoinrs ^SV^* A#tuut^.} * 

Tiborms, a. tiH. • * 

‘r>Hf’diis, AM^Hjfaus, his wuutlrrful -ro- 

plo-rJOiA, ^ • 

ToIK)^ iffttw VliU iXi':i' “.^ahouLllt./' 

. 7 t. * / • 

l.a, aTiUii*»ui« piUrtunfH in Italy, 
her crime»’ suui vxcoutioii} tin natnreot' 
her (rotionM, ii. 200. 

Torture, its cruelt) exjtoM .i In the Duke ol' ' 
llruuswiek, ii. 170, t.Vrr W UeheKvll.) ; 
PottUiU^, burnt ut. ii. Uab ^ 

TonrujA.‘]i!s and eontbats. t.v B 

Jfr ^ 

haunt'd at. ii. 221. 

Toit^ilill, trjriurea oti llte cuuituittid of 
partieSprjtors* lu tl^' SSouth-Sca Ituhlde 
(rnffrnrtup), i. 7U. 

Towt'j; of Loiid'-n, Itciyiuotut Ltilli the 
AK;bj JiilU »aW to have onu’liscd then', i. 
1 »» 9 : of Siirfiionui.. •.'vcrbur', 

ii. 105. . ^ 

T\'iUMeul,ilni^vir'[iie1ul'-. I A !^•h\^ui^t•. ) 
<i^|^‘>ijlrtie:r fti vitio', i. 2.'>t; 

sttHOrjif ible of itt.*4rne*iftii{bi<'n<'e, 2.*»*. 

Trial by Hattie. (Sfv I^oel'> mol Owteal-x.) 0 
Tritliemi'is, tho Ab-hyitiihi , memoir ot; i. 

12 k • 

Troii>-Ee)>e)k¥i ef«v*ut(‘<i for nitelienift, ji. 

12b. " 

.'j’ri.iut.?'* I, Williiim. bb. duel the t'.m- 
Stiole Du ii. 2 «il, 

271. • • 

*"l'nue of (iod,” tljo, j'ri<el*'j*u (Jlo tj|^- 
tir.wt^’iUHiulers, ii. 1 1. 

l^’nu' fiii^Tuetil'' of the, u. fJ, TJ^ 

(AVir itehrs,) ^ 

Tfj.rr AlasiA ; the thtvn^tu->t lutiud »(••<! { 
u«flj Kmope by tJcKoer /e/7-/r.. t of * 
7J.T, i. !s‘5 ; ^^reat. ’.\cui 0 n\ f;; j'lants in 
Jlollaiid ami (lennany, iiitnnlueed in 
England from Vieinia, (he (l<mer de- 
serii;e<l and e4doK>''e<l bv lb’:>ki^nn uinl 
Cowley, Ml; rave for I>uU».ti ii* Holland 
ttud their etun'mnu.s priees, h 7 -^tinisinv 
piror-: of the uui'.iitiateth ,s8; martn for 
.-ah of bulbs, jidddnf and fCainbliup, 
Tuinohs oxtcJit of the ni.-mia and ,n.* r 
moii.-'a' protit.s^'f ! in euJsitor*?. s<»; “ tnht** » 

iiotaries"’ aniKunted, .MuMeu h>.sri of eonu- j 
iiinea atffl tall of i»nee«! nnvtjUiiJ-Jlei.u. 


TurpiUp^ck, pttpukr « 4 ^|pbnattk> of; ti^' 

I'*iiinrs. R<>sicfW‘huvH.) 

Urban !f. preaehett (he Cr^isiuie 
pire. hMUT. 

Vah>ni«it« . HaiiiLHI^' Mfitnunsl, niehii/tr of. 

iJUt. ^ * 

•VuientineV DiW sunerstW ouc, i 2.7^, 
^inuu*i‘(_tTu ttniur.i r»d»-*^»i^h.!iiuteih li. 
# 220. ^ ^ 
ve/A'lftis eatlu^.-.rl o# o r^.^rntoe/b. ii, ,'. 4 , 

. V^iUars, 51a»Mj;.!, oppositioi! (o tl# 

■iSM’'.s5I»in Hd<eji • i.fH, 

V'Afil phr!w>e7 ( Srv bo)'nlar r.^Itie^* ) 
VMim.s, prt't.UKh-ii. (^t,- lt:irll|pleu(y, 

Tvrippa, uii(i Di . b'erd 


of the, u. ii, 71, 


iiinea atffl tall of |»nee«!, niivtju^.^iej,u. 
tation tis tiji' government, bu; 

ImVtj'arn'ii n n^liat wi bv (Uo turt^eoiu'tr.. 


bal-gains n p^liar wi by (itc lu«"eonrtr.. • 
HI; the muiiia in Knjafh'Uid and Kr^ue, 

IHI; sub.ddinv t^lue of eiioieu bt4k **2, I 

’uu)'^ invaded !>♦ nu; t'nw lfr.s in 
uu!.v;u;.o*5Vd«ft;i wHeh doctor (luji in 1 
I 'syo, ia bsp, - # * ‘ 

uvne. , Mr-v., her iiat^ipitlioTrin i1h> j'oj- n 
,(^in^j|>r bir Tl^:<ir Ovtvbury, j 


I te/x'lftis eatlu^.-.rl o# o r(.rn»t‘:e;b. ii, ,'. 4 , 

, . oppo.'-itioi! (o tl# 

i Hd«'n ' i.tIH, 

1 V^#phr!w«e* t Srv bo)'nlar 1’. cities ) 
j YMotus, prt't.ui(h-((. (^t,- lt:irll#leu(y, 

Tgrippa, tt#i Di. b'ee.l 

j Wnideiiw’S t’o , jk rM eiUi d tuul burnt nt 
i .Arras, ii. 11 . ’( 

' Wahhdo. Sir h'||?»eft» hD Ufirniair of tlb- 

; evils ol the .'“ooD^e'i Of }„>rh >111 u)\ 

^ him, t 4Sb ■ “ ■ . to r.",|oie 

7<h 71. 000 

IVnnile'"*, a leader oj the lit.k 

Cru-adi*. ii. l.'i, Ik 

AVarhoK. l ho M00ltiL^, »•• r< I ebar.:. '* 
avninet tlUBntlieirTIWf^TO, 11 I2.>. 
“Water of Infe," searrbei> fur, f\,o- Al- 
ehvmists.) 

4 ||Vat<^< trdeah <AVe ftneis and Drib aD ) ^ 
“ VVoj^in^salve/' eontro'.iMKy fetpi^ug, T 

‘’AVeir-wohe<" exoeuted, ii. ll'n, 
lT"stinf»<Kteu^Milu*y, hayiuond I.tilli, |!io 
Ah'hymist, said to have t>ra» tiKed tl.e’e, 
i, HW; totnb of (^neen I’deanur (eft 

twy't.li. 1 » 1 *, 

Weston, Kiuj^P^ (tl) aewmtihec i? tite 
jsiiMminv «»T lair Thomas Dvinbu • , ii. 
1H4 Hi\ HI ). • 

Wharton, Duke of, bii sjwierheH on my 
South Sea Hubble, i. 7,(», 77 ,. 

SVhiHlon, hi*. }.ru})b(..'y of . u* end <>f ff.y ' 
World, 1 . 222., 

WjAjiatn cd’T\ro p%:adie.x the Cnisrule, ii, 
kt. ho • % 

j killed m a du»;||hy Jrlm Law, 

' S» iia-lian, ! ()•n^:n'He(jMer. i. 27't, 

Wr# Ui UAi r Aeef' mt of the wjiel^Uuf 
nu», ))» ; jit^mlar bidn-f in wMlies 

it be ; (heir KU)-|KW\'d eianjMii i r wit ji 
the d.ud# popular noti'^tf^lLihe >#Mi 
and d#mnH. }u:j, wiieh^eouhi r-'eiiro 
(hi »r -.efllicr'is, io7 ; tiu'ir veeiinis'. or 
•■ S{dd»uth|^t)7, l.'Jd, W(i. Ji,v), 171; fre- 
1 O.leiit p«*^^WUi>U <tn The (■'•■''b Xt of 

T XVil- h.Tidl, 1 111 ; the StodiJU'-el. .1 U'/it 

I of l:.i lr'ri>'sljujde'>, (<>;. runnated m. hint 

J Cti:i:je, lit); llm 'I’CTupkiM' ;u-M^id <>f 

wit.dunttft* f.#' (b.nid.M.'i'.ii r mid#ihi'T,'. 

I hur^H, oaeeaUoo vyl rian oJ .'.re -r/fyi rfr- 
; ; eonibined V ilh h'Tt sy O', a 

I • »• .caiur relivious . efuniier*., 1 1 1; 
j .T;< >V.nid 'rii ■ ‘,«m'«-uted at Arras, their 
j .lonfcbS* as ir-viur ItfitergI belief ei»tn- 
1 mnn t#Cs .• d.ce^and iskformerw l-’iun- 
1 •’viid '.»n I.’ prcvaloneu of witA-heraft, 
l,., /*h,>;.eM CX**entf!d Wt Cotl«tftJW*e ; 

j Ibili e- popu IniKKscnt VUI,; gonvral 
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cmMu.T« aMAnAvvliQW 1>7*; Sprcngcr'ii children, 163 1 iiktl|;eni «t Iiinidiwbii, IM 
in ijHMumyi Pajnil uommiMTunD, .ihA "Wit^hea* GCjeette,** a German bai> 
XlS; exe<ni^il» iir Fxiinep; f^aivdinvied • !ad, 106; the llarOcbalc IVAifcre cjie' 
GharltMuIX. 11^,132 -, Trol* Kchotlce, cute»l, 166; 200 ixecutlcAS at Labonrt, 
hifj coiifcj^irtone ana exoeutimi/ 120;, 36^; ‘iTwrdr-^olveSj’v belief in, 168; Ur- 

•• mon-wolycR,'* exe«Mili;<l. 121 j KrtpHeh * Win Grandlw, t-urilte/of e»e- 

‘e oi^ainxt wlt(ii)itrafl,‘!l!W; liishop cuted, 160 j f&iga&r canw ail^inin, 1 h9; 

.1 exdn^imUoij;, ,124’; tbe^witchea the liukt t»f Uninewick's f xprsiciri^of the 

Warbf*i»V fitsuru ‘<!har(CCA and e*c- cruelty of torture, 170; diminution ol 

cutiun of the vh-tim*, fii5;jnnnual clfwrg'ea iir Oemieny^ 171; einfpilar ro- 

Iium at Qiip»»ridKe, li; 1*7: popular . iiunthtranee from the Prench rttrllumiwut 

t»du-f ilWlratatut*^ in Scotland, 12-, ' to Loui* on hi« leuiorcy to wiit!i.oew, 
16-1; oharKVK aKo^'^gt thc^Iiipher clauHfs; 171 ; * cxccutiiVifl at Mohra, An Sweden, 

n^ruinKl .Itilin Knox, 128; wunimdiB cxc;' 177; atrocities in Mew puKlaml ; la child 
ciitions; trial oi^rcrlic lljnoan and oijler*, and a doff cxccnted, KVi-^ld' last exeoii- 

120; .lanics 1., his lnUTo4i, in <he .vlw'ct; P<»n in SwitzCrlari;! fn i.52, JS2; tiir 

lir, Finn tortured {fnnrnvinti), 131; 7 on- lah'^t on record, jnrdJ40, at Wiirtx>>v-|f, 

1‘esUoiis of thif' accused, l.'l'^; their oitA’U- ISt; witehca dudacd i • lyiBO, IBtS*; Lady 

iiun ; further jiersecnlion, 135; ease of Hattaii s reputation for witchcraft; her 

iHaltcKJowdie, 136; oi>ini(»nMolSirGcorff« houhc in Cross Street, Hatton Garden, 

Maekcnrlc {/>or<!m»/), 130, 155 ; death pre- {enijramuff), 18(t; the horse-shoe a pro- 

, ferred Jo the imtyjtatlou of writehcraft, teetum npainst wiudies, 1H7; licllef in 

137, l.'nJ; King James’s " Demonology," wifccherafl r"(.'eritlv and still existing, 187; 

J39; the " Jjanciasbi'^: witches’* executed, wltch-doetors ‘fi'f j>ractising, IW; preva- 

M1 ; Hopkins, the “witch-flndet»' h lenee of the sup, > i/ition in PiUtltc, 1^*’; 

general’* I gJ; his imjwwSf , "floating a witch, hy-weraeiMo), Ifll. / 

eiuelly, anil rotrihulive iiitc, I'tH; •“crrj.i- ^’uincn aoeoinpanvin'g 7’thc rCrusarl, ^ in 

tnon prickers'* in DouIh, arms, ii. 12, 67, (if. ^ 

a elorgyii."*"., ' 'vtiieiv!.," ; Glanvtllo’s Woodstock Paiaeci a," haunted house;" »e- 

S*nttlue\xmut TViwwinAu^Mj, l t8; witches count of the noises, and their eattse, ii. 
tried hc-fort* Sir MatOicw Hulc (portrait); view of, 217, 

Hir I’tiriiuas Ilrowii’s evidence ( pitr(rait\ Wulstan, liishop, his antipathy to long hair, 
I'onviction and execution, 148-162^ trials i. 297. •> 

hof Chief ilnstleeB Holt and Powell, Wurtzi\',»rg, nuincrons executions for witch- 
162, Llj the last execution Kngland, in craft, Ii. 162, lt«; view in,.*, S3. 

1710, 163; Scotch law* <m the «nhjev.t, '*•’ 4#' 

134; various trials In Hcortand, 166-168; York, Ihike of, his duel with Col. Lennox, 
lost excM'ullon In Scothuid, In 1722, 158; ii. 293. 

f ro<'CC<Ung8 of Sprenger in ('^rmany, 

todinus and Dclrio in Praiiee., 159; exe- Tiara besiege.;! l>y tht. Crusaders, II. 78. 
cutlonsat ConstftjUHj!, 'C, , Amstcr- /gichoire, iK'nis, the AlcHvmist, his 

dam, and JLlatnbcrg, 100162; numerous esting memoir of himself, i. 146. 
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